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The  subject  of  the  Syriac  language  and  literature  is  one  of 
considerable  magnitude,  and  of  growing  interest.  The  language, 
with  slight  modifications,  probably  asserts  an  antiquity  which 
carries  us  to  the  plain  of  Shinar.  It  was,  very  likely,  the  native 
speech  of  Abraham,  who  came  from  Mesopotamia.  But  certainly 
we  find  traces  of  it  in  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  Genesis,  where 
we  read  that  a  heap  of  stones,  which  Jacob  called  Galeed,  was 
by  Laban,  the  Syrian,  designated  Jegar-sahadutha.  Now  both 
names  have  one  signification,  *  the  heap  of  witness,'  only,  one  is 
Hebrew,  and  the  other  Aramaic.  This  Aramaic,  as  the  Hebrews 
termed  it,  or  the  language  of  Aram,  became  divided  into  two 
great  branches,  callea  the  eastern  and  the  western ;  and  these 
again  were  varied  by  dialectic  dififerences.  The  eastern  (or 
southern)  division  is  generally  known  as  the  Chaldaic  ;  while  the 
western  (or  northern)  is  commonly  called  the  Syriac.  When  this 
distinction  originated  is  by  no  means  certain.  There  is  very 
much  in  the  two  languages  which  is  similar,  and  they  both,  in 
many  things,  resemble  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  EtbiopVc,  awd  o\)ciet 
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tongues  of  the  same  stock.  From  a  remote  period,  the  Chaldee 
and  the  Syriac  have  employed  alphabetical  characters,  which 
are  much  more  alike  in  their  names  than  in  their  forms. 

The  Syriac  language  appears  to  have  been  spoken  over  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  from  Palestine  in  the  south,  to  Asia  Minor 
and  Armenia  in  the  north  ;  and  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in 
the  west,  to  the  river  Tigris  in  the  east  It  was  the  speech,  not 
of  a  barbarous^  but  of  a  civilized  people,  a  people  who  entered 
heartily  into  the  pursuits  of  science  and  literature,  and  who  have 
left  a  multitude  of  written  works,  both  in  translations  and 
original  compositions.  Among  the  former,  the  chief  place  is 
due  to  a  version  of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  the  Old  Testament 
was  probably  the  second  ever  made,  and  the  New  Testament 
was  the  first  This  venerable  trandation  dates  certainly  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  Church.  Its  importance  and 
that  of  the  language  in  which  it  appears,  to  critical  students  of 
the  Bible,  is  said  by  competent  judges  to  be  very  great  In  this 
judgment  we  fiilly  concur. 

Besides  the  *  Peshito,'  as  this  translation  is  called,  there  are 
others  of  the  whole,  or  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  which  have  a 
peculiar  value,  but  belong  to  more  recent  porioda  Some  of 
these  are  to  be  found  among  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

As  it  respects  the  other  written  remains  of  this  language,  they 

nearly  all  pertain  to  theological  and  ecclesiastical  literature,  and 

all  belong  to  the  Christian  period.     Of  Christian  authors,  some, 

whose  works  were  translated   into   Syriac,   lived   in  the   first 

century,  and  original  compositions  are  to  be  found  which  date 

back  to  the  second.     No  doubt  can  exist  of  the  value  of  these 

relics  of  a  bygone   day.      Hoifmann,   the  author  of  the  best 

Syriac  Grammar,  says  boldly  that  if  you   would   draw   from 

oriffinal   sources  the  history  of   Asiatic  kingdoms  and  of  the 

Onental  Church  for  many  ages,  you  must  look  to  the  Syrian 

bterature ;  and  that  the  wisdom  of  the  East  in  the  middle  «'iee8 

and  back  almost  to  the  time  of  Christ  is  treasured  here.     1  he 

historian  and    the    theologian   cannot    too   highly   value    this 

literature.     Take,  too,  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Wiseman,  himtiiilf 

at  one  time  a  diligent  student  of  S}Tiac.     He  says  '  that  this 

literature  is  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  Church.  True,  there  are  no 

elegantly  written  poems  and  fables,  as  in  Arabic  and  Persian, 

but   in   sacred   subjects  and  historiad  documents  the  Syrians 

scarcely  have  a  sup<*rior.'    In  support  of  this  opinion  he  adduces 

the   authority  of   Eichom.     We  should  remember  that  when 

these  sentiments  were  uttered,  the  British  Museum  liad  not 

received  those  large  accessions  from  this  nuarter,  by  which  it  is 

now  BO  distinguished.     After  a  part  of  them  came  to  hand,  a 

writer  in  the  'Quarterly  Review'  (most  likely  Mr.  Cureton) 
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observed:  *  It  is,  above  all,  to  the  Syriac  or  Aramaic  that  we 
may  look  for  the  remains  of  works  lost  in  the  original  Greek. 
This  language  which,  with  slight  variations,  prevailed  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  confines  of 
Arabia  and  Egypt  to  Armenia,  not  only  possesses  a  peculiar 
interest  for  us  as  being  that  used  by  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples, 
but  also  as  being  the  vernacular  tongue  of  many  writers  who 
hold  a  high  rank  in  Grecian  literature ;  whose  works^  therefore,  can 
hardly  be  entirely  free  from  some  of  the  idiomatic  expressions  of 
their  native  land  The  New  Testament  is,  as  we  may  naturallv 
expect,  full  of  Aramaisms,  and  one  of  the  Evangelists  is  believe<l^ 
not  without  good  grounds,  to  have  written  his  Gof^l  in  that 
tongua'*  Such  testimonies  we  could  greatly  multiply,  but  forbear, 
in  the  hope  that  what  has  been  advanced,  will  have  its  weight 
with  those  who  have  not  yet  directed  attention  to  the  subject 

It  will  be  interesting  to  some,  to  know,  that  while  the  remains 
of  Syriac  writers  range  over  so  many  centuries,  the  language 
itself  is  still  ^  the  ecclesiastical  and  literary  language  of  the  large 
sect  of  Maronites.'t  Somewhat  varied,  it  is  in  use  among  the 
Nestorian  Christians,  who  are  at  this  day  to  be  foimd  in  the 
province  of  Oroomiah,  in  the  north  of  Persia,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighbouring  regions  of  Koordistan,  as  we  learn  from  the 
American  missionariea 

The  introduction  ef  this  language  and  its  literature  into 
modem  Europe  was  by  the  Maronite  Christians,  themselves 
Syrians  bom.  Theseus  Ambrosius  took  the  lead  among  those 
Europeans  who  learned  the  language ;  his  teachers  were  three 
Syrians,  who  came  to  Home  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  about  1514. 
lliese  were  followed  by  others,  and,  in  1565,  there  was  published 
at  Vienna  the  first  Syriac  book  ever  printed.  It  was  the  New 
Testament  From  that  time  the  study  of  the  language  has 
been  more  or  less  cultivated  in  the  West,  and  Syriac  manuscripts 
have  been  accumulating  in  great  public  libraries.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  such  MSS.  are  to  be  found  in 
these  depositories ;  but  they  are  very  numerous.  Among  the 
richest  is  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  from  Rome  have 
proceeded  most  of  Ae  great  works  which  have  been  published 
in  this  department  of  literature.  Doubtless,  many  valuable 
treasures  still  remain  in  the  East,  but  England  and  the  British 
Museum  can  boast  the  noblest  collection  of  Syriac  MSS.  in  the 
wcwld.  To  the  MSS.  in  our  national  Museum  we  have  now  to 
call  especial  attention. 

Until  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Rich  (in  1821),  there  was  scarcely 

*  Quarterly  Review,  No.  153.    1S45. 

t  M  SmitD,  in  the  American  Eibliotheca  Sacra,  fox  Jasi,  \^^^.         , 
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anything  of  importance  in  Syriac  contained  among  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  Bntish  Museum,  although  the  Bodleian  Library  had 
long  possessed  some  of  great  value.  The  gentleman  just  named, 
who  was  the  East  India  Company's  resident  at  Bagdad  for  some 
years,  formed  a  very  valuable  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts, 
coins,  and  antiquities.  This  was  offered  to  the  nation ;  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  examine  it,  and  the  evidence  of  eminent 
scholars  was  taken  as  to  its  character  and  worth  ;  among  them 
was  the  late  Dr.  Lee.  Their  report  was  printed  in  1825,  and  the 
Rich  collection  was  purchased  by  Parliament  for  the  Britidi 
Museum.  Among  the  MSS.  there  are  about  sixty  volumes  in 
Syriac,  some  of  which  are  of  great  rarity  and  price.  As  may 
be  expected,  they  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  There  are 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  various  other 
works,  as  well  translations  into  the  Syriac,  as  those  which  were 
originally  written  in  that  language.  The  expenditure  of  time, 
labour,  and  money  in  collecting  this  body  of  MSS.  was  very 
great  In  the  East,  books  always  have  been  dear  and  scarce  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  but  especially  the  cost  of  materials,  and  the 
slowness  of  production.  There  are  many  illustrations  of  this  in 
the  manuscripts  under  notice,  of  which  the  following  may  serve 
as  an  example.  In  a  small,  thick  volume,  containing  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the  old  hymn,  ascribed  to 
Athanasius,  'Gloria  in  excelsis,'  there  is  an  inscription  by  a 
former  possessor,  who  informs  us  that  he  *  acquired  this  book  by 
much  diligence,  great  energy,  and  divine  earnestness;'  and  that 
'  for  the  extraordinary  desire  he  had  of  holy  books  he  journeyed 
to  Egypt,  and  brought  it  thence  for  reading,  study,  and  medita- 
tion.' The  volume  thus  inscribed  was  written  in  the  year  1204. 
How  thankful  we  should  be  that  we  have  not  to  travel  to  Egypt 
for  a  copy  of  the  Psalms,  but  that  we  can  obtain  the  whole  Bible 
at  home  for  ten-pence  ! 

The  Rich  collection  of  MSS.  has  been  fully  described  and 
catalogued  by  Mr.  Forshall  in  a  volume  of  considerable  interest 
and  value.  In  this  labour  he  was  assisted  by  Frederick  Rosen, 
a  young  man  of  great  promise,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-two.  By  the  acquisition  of  these  manuscripts  the  British 
Museum  at  once  l)ocame  eminent  among  the  repositories  of 
Syrian  literature.  But  it  is  since  that  period  that  those  additions 
have  been  made  which  are  its  peculiar  pride.  These  latter  con- 
sist of  three  iwrtions,  of  which  the  two  former  were  obtained 
through  Dr.  Tattam,  and  the  last  by  M.  Pacho,  in  1847. 
Together  they  form  a  matchless  and  priceless  collection.  The 
more  recently  received  manuscripts  were  all  <lerivtd  from  the 
same  source — a  monaster}*  in  the  Nitrian  Desert  in  Egjpt. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  place  from 
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whicli  our  books  have  been  brought,  and  of  the  means  hj  which 
they  were  secured  ;  after  which  we  will  take  a  general  survey  of 
their  character  and  contents. 

The  Convent  of  St  Mary  Deipara,  where  the  MSS.  were 
found,  is  in  the  Nitrian  Desert,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  Teraneh, 
on  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  south  of  Alex- 
andria somewhat  more  than  sixty  miles.  The  term  Nitrian 
properly  applies  to  the  northern  and  hilly  portion  of  the  district, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  natron  lakes  which  are  found  there.  The 
southern  part  of  the  Desert  is  commonly  called  the  Desert  of 
Scete,  a  name  which  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  Ascetics 
who  so  early  established  themselves  in  that  locality.  Each  of 
the  terms  Nitria  and  Scete  is  sometimes  indifferently  applied  to 
the  entire  district.  The  place  is  also  called  the  Desert  of 
Macarius,  from  a  celebrated  monk  of  the  fourth  century.  By 
the  Arabs  it  is  known  as  the  Wady-1-natron,  or  Wady  Habib, 
from  another  famous  monk  of  the  seventh  century. 

This    inhospitable    region  very  early  became  the  resort  of 
devout  penitents,  the  6rst  Christian  anchorites.*     It  may  have 
been  in  imitation  of  the  TherapeutaB,  the  first  and  only  com- 
munity of  Jewish  monks  in  Egypt,  or,  perhaps,  in  order  to 
practise  more  complete  self-denial,  that,  about  174  A.D.,  Fronto, 
attended  by  some  seventy  brethren,  went  to  this  desert     They 
took  with  them  nothing  but  a  few  seeds  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry.    While,  however,  these  things  are  recorded  of  Fronto  and 
his  seventy  brethren,  the  honour  of  founding  the  monastic  system 
in  Egypt  is  ascribed  to  Ammon,  who  betook  himself  to  the  Nitrian 
Desert  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century.     Socrates, 
the  church  historian,  gives  a  long  account  of  Ammon  and  other 
early  Egyptian  monks,  from  Evagrius,  their  historian.    Ammon, 
it  appears,  much  against  his  own  will,  married  a  mfe  to  oblige 
his  friends.     In   his  heart   he  preferred  celibacy,   and  on  his 
wedding-day  persuaded  his  bride  to  adopt  his  opinions.     They 
both  withdrew  to  the  Nitrian  Mount,  where  they  soon  agreed  to 
reside  apart  from  each  other.     They  lived  upon  the  coarsest  fare, 
and  gave  themselves  to  the  exercises  of  devotion.  When  Ammon 
died,  Antony,  one  of  his  disciples,  and  almost  of  equal  celebrity, 
beheld  his  soul  carried  to  heaven  by  angels ;  according  to  the 
account  of  Athanasius  of  Alexandria.     The   fame  of  Ammon 
attracted  many  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  ere  long  the  whole 
region  was  crowded  with  monks.     The  marvellous  tales  which 
were  told  of  some  not  only  found  believers,  but  gained  converts. 
Ammon,  it  is  said,  never  saw  himself  undressed,  and  with  true 
monkish  veneration  for  dirt,  never  stripped  himself.     Once  he 

♦  See  Larsow's  rcstbriefe  des  Heiligen  Atliauasius.    l^oSt* 
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came  to  a  stream  which  he  must  cross,  and  prayed  that  it  might 
be  without  the  necessity  for  taking  off  his  clotnes ;  so  an  angel 
came  and  conveyed  him  across  !  It  may  enable  us  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  influence  of  Ammon's  example,  to  remark  that 
Sozomen  tells  us  he  had  no  fewer  than  3000  disciples.  His  life 
was  often  written,  and  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  among  the 
Syriac  MSS.  In  connexion  with  the  Nitrian  monasteries,  there 
are  many  well-known  names,  as  Antony,  the  two  Macarii,  &c. 
Macarius,  the  elder,  spent  sixty  years  in  the  Desert  His  bio- 
gi^phy  and  writings  also  occur  imong  the  Syriac  manuscripts. 
One  of  the  monasteries  was  called  after  his  name,  as  well  as  the 
Desert  itself.  He  died  about  A.D.  391,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 
The  Decian  persecution  drove  many  into  these  solitudea  Ruflnus, 
when  he  visited  the  place  in  372,  found  as  many  as  fifty  cloisters, 
besides  cells ;  of  these,  the  former  belonged  to  the  gregarious, 
and  the  latter  to  the  solitary  monks.  In  388,  Falladius  found  there 
5000  monks,  and  2000  more  nearer  Alexandria.  A  few  years 
prior  to  this,  no  fewer  than  5000  were  levied  as  soldiers.  Falla- 
dius, as  well  as  the  Evagrius  before  mentioned,  wrote  accounts  of 
these  monks,  which  are  to  be  met  with  among  the  Syriac  MSS. 
Paul,  one  of  the  fathers  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  had 
500  disciples.  This  celebrity  did  no  work,  and  only  took  enough 
food  to  sustain  life.  He  daily  offered  300  prayers^  which  he 
counted  by  means  of  300  pebbles,  of  which  he  moved  one  at 
every  prayer.  The  monasteries  are  often  alluded  to  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  John  Cassian  may  be  named  as  at  that  time  eminent 
for  his  miracles  and  his  piety.  There  are  many  facts  recorded  to 
show  that  these  monks  consisted  of  all  kinds  of  persons,  some 
could  not  read,  while  others  were  distinguished  for  their  learning 
and  their  love  of  letters,  as  Theonas,  Mark,  Stephen,  and 
Ammonius. 

To  show  from  what  motives  books  were  sometimes  written  by 
these  men,  take  the  following.  There  is  in  the  Nitrian  col- 
lection a  volume  containing  canons  of  early  councils  The  writer 
tells  us,  that  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  to  8{>end  eight  years  in 
penance,  he  resolved  to  employ  the  time  upon  this  book.  He 
retired  to  the  Desert,  and  in  the  year  491  l)egan  his  work,  which 
he  finished  in  the  year  501,  he  was  therefore  ten  years  engaged 
upon  this  volume,  which  is  one  of  much  value.  Some  of  the 
volumes  in  the  Museum  were  the  gift  of  private  individuals  for 
the  good  of  their  souls.  They  were  brought  from  all  quarters, 
from  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  even  from  Meso]K>tamia. 

To  return  to  the  history.  The  Nitrian  monasUrrioi)  in  later 
ages  continued  still  famous,  and  were  alternately  favoured  and 
persecuted  by  the  MohammedanK.  In  932,  Moses  of  Tecrit 
made  a  journey  to  Bagdad,  whence  he  brought  no  fewer  than 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  which  were  added  to  the  library 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  Deipara,  of  which  he  was  the  abbot. 
Many  of  these  are  now  in  our  Museum.  A  century  later,  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  library  of  the  convent  of  Macarius.  We  have 
an  account  of  the  monasteries  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the 
celebrated  Macrizi  In  his  time  there  were  seven  remaining. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  number  was  reduced  to  five.  Ga»- 
sendi  tells  us  of  a  Capuchin  monk  who  spent  seven  years  in  the 
Desert,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Oriental  languages,  and  saw 
eight  thousand  MSS.  of  great  antiquity. 

Robert  Huntington  was  the  first  Englishman  who  appears  to 
have  visited  the  place  about  1687.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
hunter  after  old  books,  as  we  learn  from  his  life  and  letters 
published  in  1704>.  In  particular  he  exerted  himself  to  obtain 
the  Syrian  version  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  which  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  and^have  been  so  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Curetoiu 
The  fine  collection  of  MSS.  made  by  Huntington  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  His  notices  of  the  Nitrian  monas- 
teries we  reluctantly  omit.  Next  in  order  was  Gabriel  Heva, 
Abbot  of  St  Maura,  in  Mount  Lebanon.  He  took  to  Rome  an 
account  of  the  MSS.  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Nitrian  monas- 
teries. The  interest  of  the  pope  was  awakened  by  his  statements^ 
and  Elias  Assemanni,  a  Syrian  bom,  then  at  Rome,  was  com' 
missioned  to  visit  the  convents  and  secure  as  many  MSS.  as  he 
could.  He  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  obtaining  about  forty, 
some  of  which  he  lost  in  the  Nile,  but  brought  to  Rome  thirty-^ 
four,  which  reached  their  destination  at  Christmas,  1707.  In 
1715y  J.  S.  Assemanni,  cousin  of  the  last-named,  went  on  a  similar 
errand  in  company  with  Claude  Sicard,  but  without  succesa  In 
1730,  le  Sieur  Granger  visited  the  monasteries,  but  was  not 
allowed  so  much  as  to  see  the  MSS.  In  1 792,  W.  G.  Browne, 
an  Englishman,  was  there ;  he  saw  some  of  the  books,  and  was 
told  there  were  about  eight  hundred  of  them,  but  the  monks 
would  neither  sell  nor  show  him  them.  In  1799,  the  French 
General  Andreossy  brought  away  some  of  the  MSS.  In  1828, 
Lord  Pmdhoe  went  thither ;  he  obtained  a  few  of  the  MSS.,  and 
saw  the  rest  In  1837,  the  Hon.  Robert  Curzon,  jun.,  was  here, 
and  secured  a  number  of  valuable  books.  In  1838,  Dr.  Tattam 
and  Miss  Piatt  visited  the   convents,   and  were  successful  in 

Eurchasii^  a  large  number  in  Coptic  and  Syriac,  of  which  the 
itter  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  But  it  was  on  his  second 
visit  thither  that  Dr.  Tattam's  exertions  were  crowned  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  he  brought  to  England  in  1843  the  great 
mass  of  MSS.  which  yet  remained.  Those  which  were  still  left 
were  obtained  in  1847  by  M.  Pacho ;  and  all  these  are  now  the 
chief  glory  of  our  national  library. 
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Thus  by  successive  efforts  these  valuable  literary  remains  have 
been  redeemed  from  oblivion  and  eventual  destruction,  and  for 
the  most  part  have  been  made  the  property  of  this  country. 
Owing  to  the  state  in  which  they  were,  a  vast  labour  was  required 
to  arrange  their  scattered  fragments.  This  labour  is  even  now 
incomplete.  Much,  however,  has  been  done,  and  so  far  the 
volumes  have  been  put  into  substantial  binding. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  separate  works  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  even  how  many  MSS.  are  represented  by  this 
collection.  The  article  in  the  'Quarterly,'  which  was  written 
before  the  acquisition  of  the  MSS.  which  were  sent  over  by 
M.  Pacho,  is  limited  to  the  first  and  second  portions  of  the 
Nitrian  books :  these  the  writer  estimates  at  about  a  thousand. 
This  of  course  includes  as  well  single  leaves  and  parts  of  volumes 
as  those  which  are  complete.  The  Syriac  manuscripts  first  obtained 
from  Scete  are  numbered  in  the  Museum  catalogues  12,133  to 
12,181  inclusive,  or  forty-nine  volumes.  The  second  portion,  or 
those  which  arrived  in  1845,  are  numbered  14,425  to  14,741,  or 
317  volumes.  Those  which  were  obtained  by  M.  Pacho  in  1847 
are  numbered  17,102  to  17,274,  or  173  volumea  The  Nitrian 
MSS.  therefore  amount  altogether  to  539  volumea  If  to  these 
we  add  fifty-nine  volumes  belonging  to  the  Rich  collection,  and 
six  others  previously  or  since  added  to  the  library,  we  have  a 
total  of  604  volumes.  This  calculation  does  not  include  the 
Carshun  MSS.,  or  Arabic  in  Syriac  characters. 

In  any  endeavour  to  classify  these  manuscripts,  it  will  be  im- 
portant to  convey  some  idea  of  the  number  of  classes  into  which 
they  may  be  divided  with  reference  to  their  contenta  This  is, 
however,  difficult  at  present,  and  only  a  rough  or  approximate 
calculation  is  practicabla  This  wo  will  attempt  As  the  result 
of  our  inquiries  we  find,  that  including  lectionaries,  or  books  of 
Scripture  lessons^  there  are  above  160  volumes  which  contain 
parts  at  least  of  the  Word  of  C3od.  But  this  is  an  inadequate 
representation,  because  many  of  the  theological  works  of  com- 
mentators, controversialists,  and  others,  contain  large  extracts 
from  the  Bible.  There  are  perhaps  fifty  volumes  which  contain 
the  lives  of  bishops,  fathers,  and  saints,  and  the  acts  of  martyrs. 
Ten  or  twelve  include  historical  and  chronological  works,  besides 
others  which  contain  a  portion  of  similar  matter.  We  find  al>out 
thirty  which  give  us  scholia,  or  larger  commentaries  on  books  of 
the  Scripturea  More  than  ninety  contain  hymns,  liturgies,  cate- 
chisms, &c.  Above  240  pre.sent  us  with  sermons  and  various 
theological  tracts  and  treatisea  Wo  observe  five  which  are 
devoted  to  grammar  and  lexicography.  Several  volumes  are 
made  up  of  extracts  from  a  variety  of  sources,  both  foreign  and 
vernacular.     Five  or  six  comprehend  the  canons  of  some  of  the 
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early  councils ;  and  an  equal  number  include  translations  from 
Greek  classic  authora  One  volume  contains  ecclesiastical  laws 
and  constitutions,  and  there  are  a  number  of  palimpsests. 

The  preceding  bird's-eye  view  gives  a  number  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  volumes  in  the  whole  collection.  But  it  must  be 
observed  that  it  conveys  no  acciu*ate  idea  of  the  number  of 
manuscripts  or  parts  of  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  Museum. 
Many  of  the  bound  volumes  include  the  whole  or  portions  of 
several  separate  MSS.  It  appears  probable  that  the  total 
number  of  MSS.  represented  here,  is  as  many  as  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hundred,  or  an  average  of  somewhere  about  two  and 
a  half  for  each  volume  entered  in  the  catalogues.  This  con- 
sideration will  materially  assist  us  in  calculating  the  number  and 
variety  of  their  contents. 

The  following  extract  from  ForshaJl's  catalogue  of  the  Rich 
MSS.  will  be  of  service  here,  by  enabling  us  to  realize  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  possessions  of  the  British  Museum 
in  this  department  at  previous  periods,  and  at  the  present 
time  : — 

*  Mr.  Bich  during  the  ten  years  in  which  he  filled  an  important  public 
post  at  Bagdad  devoted  himself  to  the  collection  of  whatever  might 
advance  the  cause  of  learning ;  but  especially  in  the  journey  which  he 
made  in  1820  for  the  benefit  of  his  health ;  when  he  visited  Mosul  and 
other  places  frequented  by  Christians,  and  secured  a  rare  treasure  of 
books  in  Syriac  and  Carshun.  After  his  death,  these  with  others, 
which  he  possessed,  in  Arabic,  Turkish  and  Persian,  were  purchased  by 
means  of  public  money,  and  in  1825  were  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  number  of  the  Rich  MSS.  included  in  this  catalogue 
is  sixty-six  volumes,  of  which  fifty-nine  are  Syriac,  and  seven  Carshun. 

*  By  the  ac<]uisition  of  the  Arundel  MSS.  from  the  Royal  Society, 
various  Oriental  works  were  obtained,  and  among  them  three  Syriac 
and  one  Carshun.  Before  these  were  secured  the  Sritish  Museum  con- 
tained nothing  in  Syriac  worth  notice,  and  there  was  but  one  in  Car- 
8hun  on  medicine,  from  the  library  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  Very  recently, 
four  manuscripts  have  been  purchased,  of  which  three  are  in  Syriac 
and  one  Carshun.' 

Such  were  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  department  of  the  col- 
lection of  manuscripts  in  the  national  library  in  1838,  when 
Mr.  Forshall  published  his  useful  catalogue.  But  now  we  have  so 
far  outstripped  all  our  competitors  in  the  race,  that  here  at  least 
there  is  little  fear  of  our  being  overtaken.  At  the  same  time,  our 
reflections  are  sobered  down  by  the  thought  that  this  rich  mine, 
which  we  have  in  a  manner  discovered  and  thrown  open  to  the 
world,  may  not  be  wrought  by  the  nation  which  congratulates 
herself  on  its  possession,  but  by  others  who  seem  to  know  its 
value  better  than  ourselves,  or  at  least  to  have  a  zeal  of  which 
we  know  but  little. 
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Many  questions  have  been  asked  as  to  the  material,  the  form, 
condition,  age,  and  such  like  of  these  manuscripts.  But  it  does 
not  seem  desirable  to  go  much  into  detail  on  these  points.  The 
only  or  almost  the  only  matters  of  much  importance  are  the 
antiquity,  correctness,  and  state  of  preservation,  on  each  of  which 
we  will  bestow  a  few  remarks.  For  the  rest  a  sentence  or  two 
must  suffice. 

Inform  the  MSS.  resemble  our  own  printed  books,  and  are, 
like  them,  of  various  sizes,  and  have  from  one  to  three,  or 
even  four  columns  upon  a  page.  The  TruUerial  is  genendly 
vellum,  but  some  of  the  less  ancient  are  written  upon  paper. 
They  are  in  every  imaginable  state  of  preservation.  Some  are 
perfect,  more  nearly  so,  and  many  merely  leaves  and  fraementa 
Considering  their  great  age,  the  legibility  of  many  is  truly  woii- 
derful,  and  nothing  short  of  demonstration  could  convince  us 
that  they  were  written  so  many  centuries  ago.  We  must,  how- 
ever, bear  in  mind  that  the  largest,  and  as  a  whole,  the  most 
ancient  portion  of  the  MSS.,  came  from  Egypt,  the  climate 
of  which  country  is  very  dry,  and  the  country  proverbially  with- 
out rain.  As  it  respects  their  antiquity,  these  books  range  over 
fourteen  centuries  or  more.  Some  were  written  early  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  some  at  the  end  of  the  last  or  commencement 
of  the  present  The  latter  are  of  course  in  the  Rich  collection. 
Among  the  Nitrian  MSS.  there  is  a  volume  which  contains  the 
*  Becognitions  of  Clement,'  the  treatise  of  Titus  of  Bostra  a^nst 
the  Manicheans,  Eusebius  on  the  Theophanv  or  Divine  Mani- 
festation,  and  an  account  of  the  Martyrs  of  PiJestine,  which  bears 
the  early  date  of  412  A.D.  The  Theophany  of  Eusebius  was 
printed  from  this  precious  volume  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Lee,  who  in  the  year  following  published  an  English  trans- 
lation of  it 

There  is  a  copy  of  the  Books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy  (in  part  imperfect),  which  was  written  in  the 
year  464.  There  are  other  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  pro- 
Dably  as  ancient,  or  even  more  so.  Many  belong  to  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuriea  A  volume  of  canons  is  dated  501  ;  a 
Commentary  on  Matthew  and  Luke,  by  Philoxenus  or  Xenaias 
of  Mabug,  bears  date  510 ;  and  a  copy  of  Acts  of  the  Second 
Council  of  Ephesus,  &c.,  is  assignable  to  535.  The  most  recent 
date  ascribed  to  anv  book  in  the  Nitrian  collection  is  the  thir- 
teenth  or  fourteenth  century.  Probably  there  are  none  later 
than  about  the  year  1300.  What  we  have  said  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  that  here  we  have  some  of  tho  most  ancient  MSS., 
which  are  known.  This  fact  is  calculated  to  give  us  an  enhanced 
idea  of  their  worth,  especially  if  we  remember  that  so  many  of 
them  contain  or  consist  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures.     Very  few 
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Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  are  of  equal  aga  While 
we  are  dealing  with  figures,  it  may  be  opportune  to  o^rve  that 
the  original  composition  of  the  books  contained  in  these  volumes 
is  generally  considerably  earlier  than  their  transcription  or  trans- 
lation. We  therefore  find,  apart  from  the  Scriptures,  the  remains 
of  Christian  authors  from  the  first  century  after  Christ  down  to 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth,  and  translations  from  some  of  the 
Greek  secular  writers,  as  Aristotle  and  Oalen. 

The  translations  from  the  Scripture  are  not  all  the  same. 
Besides  the  common  or  Peshito  version,  there  are  portions  of 
others  which  have  been  made  more  recently.  Neither  are  the 
translations  from  Greek  authors  always  the  same ;  thus,  for  in- 
stance, we  have  met  with  two  separate  versions  of  the  com- 
mencement of  Clement's  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
Nor  are  the  copies  always  faultless,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention ;  but  still,  as  a  whole,  they  appear  to  have  been  most 
carefully  written. 

Among  the  works  to  which  particular  importance  attaches  are 
the  Onomastica,  or  books  which  are  explanatory  and  illustrative 
of  Scripture  words  and  phrases,  in  fact,  a  species  of  scholia,  the 
eidstence  of  which  we  have  already  indicated.  The  commenta- 
ries on  Scripture  resemble  modem  practical  expositions,  and  are, 
in  some  cases,  collected  from  a  multitude  of  authors.  The  ser- 
mons, or  homilies,  which  are  very  abundant,  are  of  all  degrees  of 
merit,  and  both  translated  and  original  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  the  letters,  essays,  and  dissertations,  or  tracts  and 
treatises,  of  which  there  are  hundreds.  The  volumes  of  the 
extracts  are  peculiarly  valuable,  as  preserving  the  titles  and 
fragments  of  a  number  of  lost  works.  Those  who  are  interested 
m  the  genuineness  of  the  text  of  the  canons  and  constitutions 
at  the  councils  of  the  Church  and  similar  matters,  will  do  well 
to  consult  these  manuscripts,  which  contain  valuable  information 
rdating  thereto.  A  similar  statement  may  be  made  respecting 
litaigical  works,  which  abound,  and  are  of  various  kinds.  By 
the  study  of  these  documents  much  light  may  be  thrown  upon 
the  history  of  religious  doctrines,  and  the  progress  or  change  of 
opinion  which  has  gone  on  in  varioiis  centuries.  For  this 
^d,  besides  works  already  named,  there  are  prayers,  poetry, 
and  catechetical  hooka  The  spirit  of  the  old  monks  may  be 
imbibed,  and  the  very  atmosphere  they  lived  in  breathed,  by 
means  of  not  oidy  their  biographies  but  ascetic  compositions, 
eontainiiig  rules  of  conduct,  &a  The  literary  forgeries  of  early 
periods  are  here  presented  to  some  extent,  and  with  occasional 
KmarkaJble  variations  from  the  western  recensions.  Thus,  for 
esample,  the  *  Becognitions  of  Clement,'  as  it  is  called  by  us,  or 
tlie  *  History  of  dement,'  as  it  is  styled  in  the  Syriac  manu« 
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scripts,  in  a  copy  probably  written  not  later  than  the  year  600, 
ends  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  fourth  book,  while  in  the  Latin 
it  extends  to  ten  books.  Besides  this  work,  there  are  Gospels 
of  the  Infancy  of  our  Lord,  the  works  of  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite,  a  correspondence  between  Herod  and  Pilate,  an  account 
of  the  preaching  of  Peter  at  Rome,  and  others.  All  these  will 
be  interesting  to  the  student,  even  when  elsewhere  extant  The 
controversial  treatises  will  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the  great 
stniggles  which  took  place  in  the  Eastern  churches,  concerning 
Nestorius,  Severus  of  Antioch,  &c.  The  historical  treatises  are 
mostly  translated,  but  some  are  not  elsewhere  extant;  one,  a 
*  History  of  the  Church,'  by  John  of  Asia,  has  just  been  printed. 
Another  by  Zacharias  (a,d.  491)  is  still  unprinted,  and  we  believe 
there  is  but  one  other  copy  of  his  work  known  (also  in  Syriac) 
and  in  the  Vatican.  In  the  biographies  and  martyrologies  we 
have  met  with  curious  information,  and  some  of  these  are  not 
known  elsewhere  to  exist.  A  curious  chapter  might  be  written 
upon  the  monkish  philosophy  and  speculative  divinity  with  the 
assistance  of  these  manuscripts,  which  contain  in  addition  to 
works  already  named,  reported  discussions  or  dialogues,  by  way 
of  question  and  answer,  ascribed  to  some  of  their  greatest 
geniuses  They  treat  of  the  passions  or  powers  and  affections 
of  the  souL  At  the  same  time  we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  was  to  some  extent  known  and 
studied  by  the  Syrians.  Indeed,  Sergius  of  Rhesaina  both 
translated  and  commented  upon  Aristotle  and  others  in  the 
sixth  century.  Upon  the  general  literature  of  Greece,  however, 
they  appear  to  have  set  small  valua  Of  this  fact  we  have  a  re- 
markable illustration :  among  these  very  MSS.  there  is  a  palimpsest 
of  the  *  Iliad '  of  Homer,  the  text  of  which  was  written  over  with 
the  treatise  of  Severus  of  Antioch  against  Grammaticus.  From 
this  volume  nearly  4000  verses  of  the  *  Iliad'  have  been  extracted 
by  Mr.  Cureton,  and  published  lu/ac  simile.  (London,  4to,  1851.) 
The  date  of  this  highly  valuable  document  is  probably  the  fifth 
century.  This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  poetry  has  been 
overlaid  by  polemics.  But  our  wonder  will  cease  when  we  hear 
that  other  books  have  been  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner. 
Even  the  Greek  text  of  the  Gospol  by  Luke  has  been  thus 
treated.  The  volume  which  contains  this  is  also  in  the  same 
collection.  The  disposition  to  obliterate  one  old  writing  and 
substitute  another,  appears  in  reference  to  Latin  as  well  as  to 
Greek  ;  and  as  there  is  scarcely  any  Greek  writing  among  these 
MSS.  except  in  the  palimpsest,  so  is  there  no  Latin  save  in  a 
volume  of  sermons  by  Chrysostom,  also  palimpsest  The  same 
use  has  been  made  of  Coptic  books ;  one  in  particular  attracted 
our  attention ;  it  has  been  a  beautiful  specimen  of  calligraphy. 
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The  volume  contains  at  present  374  pages,  and  is  the  vehicle  of 
a  miseellaneons  collection  of  sennons  and  tracts.  Liturgical 
works,  or  service  books,  which  by  constant  use  soonest  became 
worn  out,  and  required  to  be  replaced,  are  often  written  on 
materials  whicb  have  been  before  employed.  Some  of  these 
palimpsests  are  even  in  Syriac.  For  the  most  part  we  have 
much  reason  to  regret  that  those  monastic  scribes  were  such 
thorough  utilitarians.  Another  fact  worth  recording  is  that 
among  the  multitude  of  authors,  anonymous  and  otherwise,  who 
are  represented  in  these  Syriac  manuscripts  by  extracts  or 
treatises,  there  are  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  who 
wrote  in  Latin.  For  ourselves,  we  have  as  yet  stumbled  only 
upon  Cyprian,  and  Ambrose  of  Milan ;  TertuUian,  Jerome,  and 
Augustine,  are  never  mentioned,  so  far  as  we  can  discover. 
With  Greek  authors  the  case  is  different,  and  perhaps  the  majo- 
rity of  writers  belong  to  that  class.  Among  them  we  find  many 
already  known,  others  partially  so,  and  some  not  at  all.  The 
most  fipequently  met  with,  perhaps,  are  Chrysostom — the  two 
Cyrils,  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Alexandria — ^the  three  Gregories, 
Thaumaturgus,  Nazianzen,  and  Nyssen,  besides  Clement  of 
Rome,  Ignatius,  Hippolytus,  Athanasius,  &c.  How  the  heart  of 
Huntington  would  nave  exulted  over  Ignatius,  and  with  what 
delight  would  he  have  viewed  the  entire  collection !  But 
perhaps  the  omissions  from  these  MSS.  are  almost  as  remark- 
able as  their  contents.  With  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian, 
Justin  Martyr,  and  even  Origen,  we  have  only  met  in  each  case 
once.  We  have  not  even  discovered  the  name  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  a  profound  silence  rests  over  the  names  of 
Tatian,  Hegesippus,  and  others.  Among  those  who  wrote  in 
Syriac  we  nnd  many,  beginning  with  Bardesanes  the  Gnostic, 
who  was  bom  probably  at  Edessa,  in  the  second  century.  Then 
there  are  Ephraim  Syrus,  Jacob  of  Nisibis,  Titus  of  Bostra, 
Nestorius,  Severus  of  Antioch,  Dionysius  Barsalibi,  and  many 
besides  which  it  would  be  tedious  now  to  enimierate. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  manuscripts,  as  such,  which  are 
curious  and  interesting ;  such  are  the  marks  of  quotation  often 
lesembling  our  inverted  commas,  the  mode  of  distinguishing 
sections  by  red  marks,  and  titles  by  red  letters,  the  frequent  use 
of  dates,  and  the  division  of  Scripture  into  a  kind  of  chapters 
or  paragraphs.  Of  more  importance  are  the  erasures  with 
which  we  sometimes  meet,  and  interpolations,  or  alterations  and 
additions,  of  an  age  more  recent  than  the  original  date  of  the 
manuscripts.  The  notes  which  have  been  inserted  are  in  some 
cases  valuable,  and  inscriptions  in  the  volumes  by  their  pos- 
sessors are  of  interest  both  to  the  historian  and  the  biblio- 
grapher.   The  occurrence  of  pictorial  representations  is  inire- 
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quent,  and  where  they  are  found,  they  consist  of  portraits  or 
fanciful  sketches. 

The  number  of  authors  whom  we  have  at  present  made  a 
note  of  is  at  least  two  hundred.  Many  of  these  are  anonymous, 
perhaps  eighty  are  Greek,  and  the  rest  are  Syriac,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  Latin,  as  above  named.  Of  the 
anonymous  works,  perhaps  the  majority  were  written  in  Greek. 
But  probably  many  of  the  legendary  stories,  which  from  an  early 
age  were  current  in  the  West,  were  derived  from  the  East,  and 
here  we  have  them  in  their  original  form.  In  our  enumeration 
of  separate  works,  we  did  not  sufficiently  explain  that  while 
many  of  them  occur  but  once,  some  of  them  are  met  with  over 
and  over  again.  It  appears  probable  that  the  names  of  authoTB 
are  now  and  then  incorrectly  given.  Instances  of  this  kind^ 
indeed,  we  have  detected.  Thus  what  in  one  place  is  ascribed 
to  Melito  of  Sardis  is  elsewhere  attributed  to  Meletius  of  An* 
tioch,  and  in  another  Melito  himself  is  called  Bishop  of  An- 
tioch.  Once  we  found  a  passage  assigned  to  Methodius  which 
occurs  in  TertuUian :  and  twice  Fhotinus  is  said  to  be  the  same 
as  Murinus.  But  in  general  the  authorship  seems  to  be  cor- 
rectly stated,  the  quotations  are  accurate,  and  the  works  from 
which  they  are  taken  properly  designated.  This  general  accu- 
racy is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  as  it  has  been  insinuated 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  but  that  writings  have  been  tampered 
with  for  party  purposes.  It  would  be  easy  to  reftite  this,  but 
an  msinuation  made  for  party  purposes  may  be  left  to  the  obK- 
vion  which  it  merita. 

The  patron  of  hierarchical  dignities,  and  the  lordlv  titles  of 
the  episcopate,  will  not  find  much  here  to  gratify  him  if  he 
takes  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  and  yet  even  in  these  there  is  a 
frequent  departure  from  the  simple  designations  of  apostolic 
times.  Tlie  following  are  a  few  examples  from  a  volume  which 
was  written  at  Edessa  in  the  year  562,  and  may  sen'o  as  speci- 
mens of  the  mode  of  introducing  extracts: — *0f  holy  Peter, 
head  of  the  bishops  of  Alexandria ;'  *  Of  the  blessed  Irenapus, 
who  was  joined  to  the  apostles,  and  was  a  bishop/  *0f  Clement, 
Bishop  of  Rome  ;'  '  Of  Methodius,  bishop.' 

In  many  ways  the  assumptions,  practices,  and  doctrines  of  Rome, 
are  in  these  manuscripts  rebuked.  Thus  wo  have  failed  to  discover 
any  indications  of  ita  asserted  infallibility,  and  few  traces  of  its 
claim  to  domination  over  the  rest  of  the  (Jhristian  world.  In  an 
ancient  book  of  canons  (the  one  already  described  as  written  A.D. 
491 — 501),  there  is  the  following,  which  heads  a  list  of  220  persons 
who  subeaibed  the  determinations  of  the  Council  of  Nice  : — 
'  Of  Italy,  three.  Hoeius  of  Conluba,  a  city  of  Italy  (Spain),  I 
believe  Uius,  as  above  written.     Vito  and  Vincentius,  presbvtora 
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of  Rome  for  our  bisbop,  we  write,  for  we  believe  thus  as  above 
wiitteiL'  The  creed  of  Nice  of  course  omits  the  celebrated 
flioque  dausa  The  so-called  creed  of  the  Apostles  we  have 
not  met  witL  A  believer  in  purgatory  would  find  but  little  to 
support  his  {aith^  and  an  adherent  of  Mariolatry  and  image 
worship  in  general,  positively  nothing.  Let  these  examples 
soffioe  to  show,  that  whatever  use  may  be  made  of  these  MSS. 
against  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  there  is  much  in  them 
which  may  be  used  in  its  service. 

Here,  for  the  present  at  least,  we  must  pause,  and  will  conclude 
oar  notice  with  some  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  one 
department,  and  of  what  should  be  done  with  this  splendid 
collection. 

Many  of  the  volumes,  as  already  stated,  have  been  bound,  but 
we  regret  to  observe  several  instances  of  defective  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  leaves  have  been  misplaced.  The  two  most 
important  are  in  the  case  of  the  '  Becomitions  of  Clement,'  and 
the  volume  of  Canons,  &c.,  before  referred  to.  There  remains 
much  to  be  done  in  this  department  before  all  the  MSS.  will  be 
accessible  to  the  readers  who  frequent  the  Museum.  The  Rich 
HSS.  we  have  more  than  once  spoken  of,  as  amply  described  in 
the  catalo^e  of  Mr.  Forshall ;  but  the  catalogues  of  the  Nitiian 
MSS.  are  m  a  most  unsatisfactory  state.  The  reader  who  desires 
to  know  which  volumes  are  accessible,  and  which  are  not,  derives 
no  information  from  the  catalogues,  neither  can  he  learn  from 
them  under  what  number  he  must  look  for  some  of  the  most 
important ;  of  this.  No.  14,658  is  an  example,  which  contains 
treatises  by  Melito  and  Bardesanes;  No.  17,202  is  another 
instance,  which  contains  the  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy  of  Zacharias. 
Many  items  are  only  entered  in  pencil,  as  '  Liturgical,'  &;c  In 
time  these  things  wul  be  remedied,  but  at  present  they  impede 
research.     What  is  wanted  is  a  catalogue  raisorm^oi  the  whole. 

A  few  of  these  MSS.  have  been  printed,  and  extensive  projects 
have  been  devised  in  regard  to  many  more.  Whether  those  of 
our  own  coimtrymen  who  have  projected  an  extensive  publica- 
tion of  the  Nitrian  documents  will  live,  or  be  able  to  complete 
their  plans,  we  know  not ;  but  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  foreigners 
will  be  alert,  and  that  before  long  we  shall  find  them  snatching 
from  us  the  laurels  which  we  so  loosely  hold. 

The  number  of  men  in  England  competent  to  the  work  invited 
by  the  Syriac  MSS.  is  but  few,  and  those  few  are  so  overwhelmed 
with  other  engagements  that  we  can  scarcely  expect  them  to 
accomplish  much.  Those  who  have  gone  to  consult  the  MSS. 
have  been  few  in  all,  and  of  those  few  we  have  reason  to  believe 
the  majority  have  been  foreigners. 

We  had  advanced  thus  far  when  we  received  a  J>roc?iure, 
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written  at  Louvain,  by  Professor  Nfeve,  the  title  of  which  is 
given  at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  To  this  we  would  call 
the  earnest  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  learn  more  particularly 
the  present  position  of  Syriac  studies  in  Europe.*  We  feel 
assured  that  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  them  which  will 
prevent,  what  we  have  sometimes  feared,  the  reflection  that  our 
MS.  treasures  have  only  been  disentombed  in  Egypt  to  be  again 
entombed  in  England. 


Abt.  II. — Tlie  Modern  Scottish  Minstrel ;  or^  the  Sanga  of  Scotland 
of  the  past  Half-Century:  with  Memoirs  of  the  Poets ^  and 
Sketches  and  Specimens  in  English  Verse  of  the  most  celebrated 
Gaelic  Bards.  By  Charles  Rogers,  LL.D.  Vol.  I.  Edinburgh : 
Adam  and  Charles  Black.     1855. 

2.  Lags  from  Stratheam,  By  Caroline,  Baroness  Naime.  Arranged 
with  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments  for  the  Piano-forte,  by 
Finlay  Dun.     London :  B.  Addison. 

The  *  Modem  Scottish  Minstrel'  embraces  biographies  of  upwards 
of  thirty  Scottish  poets,  with  well  selected  specimens  of  their 
productions.  Dr.  Rogers  deserves  very  high  praise  for  the 
mdustry  with  which  he  has  gathered  his  facts,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  narrative  in  which  he  has  presented  them  to  the  public. 
To  those  interested  in  Scottish  poets  his  book  will  be  a  treasure- 
house  of  information  as  well  as  a  continual  source  of  enjoyment. 
We  place  the  work  at  the  head  of  this  article,  not  because  we 
intend  to  review  it,  but  because  it  contains  the  first  and  only 
biography  of  a  lady  whose  name  deserves  to  be  better  known. 
Dr.  Rogers  has  evidently  bestowed  great  pains  on  the  sketch  of 
Baroness  Naime,  and  his  selection  from  her  poems  is  ample  and 
judicioua 

The  second  book  on  our  list  is  very  little  known,  though  it  was 
published  some  time  ago.  It  is  a  splendid  edition  of  the  best  of 
Lady  Naime's  songs,  set  to  appropriate  music.  The  name  of 
Finlay  Dun  is  suflScient  guarantee  of  the  character  of  the  music. 
The  character  of  the  poems  is  the  subject  ot  this  article. 

We  must  premise  a  few  remarks  on  poetry  in  general,  and 
song-writing  in  particular. 

A  glance  over  the  song  writers  of  the  present  day  reveals  to  us 
the  striking  fact  that  our  best  poets  are  no  longer  the  minstrels 
of  the  people.  A  thorough  and  wonderful  change  has  come 
over  the  minds  of  men  in  these  modem  days.     Aicient  poetry 
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was  all  popular :  it  contained  few  or  no  profundities ;   and  it 
invariably  appealed  only  to  the  masses.     The  reason  is  obviious. 
The  life  of  the  ancients  was  in  the  first  place  much  more  public 
than  ours ;  and  in  the  second  place,  poems  were  then  made  not 
to  be  read^  but  to  be  heard  or  sung.     We  speak  more  especially 
of  the  early  and  best  days  of  Greek  poetry.     In  later  times, 
when  scribes  were  numerous,  and  Horace's  works  were  exposed 
in  the  shops  of  the  Sosii,  poetry  might  be  addressed  to  a  select 
few,  and  such  poems  as  that  of  Lucretius  could  scarcely  expect  a 
patient  hearing  from  great  numbers.     But  the  whole  of  the 
Greek  lyrists,  from  Callmus  to  Pindar,  tuned  their  songs  to  the 
lyre ;  the  great  Athenian  drama  was  intended  for  the  ears,  not 
the  studies  of  men,  and  even  the  sententious  maxims  of  Theognis 
and  the  Gnomic  poets,  if  not  sung,  were  far  more  frequently 
recited  in  the  hearing  of  many  than  pored  over  in  the  solitary 
room.     The  publicity  of  these  poems  gave  them  a  distinctive 
character.     They  were  plain,  perfectly  intelligible  at  the  first 
hearing,  dealt  with  emotions  common  to  all,  and  appealed  to  sym- 
pathies which  were  keenly  alive  in  the  hearers.    This  is  true  even 
of  those  poems  that  we  now  find  great  difficulty  in  understanding. 
Pindar's  *Odes*  perplex  us,  solely  because  we  are  such  entire 
strangers  to  the  places  in  which  they  were  sung,  to  the  character, 
history,  and  genealogical  connexions  of  the  men  in  whose  honour 
thev  were  composed,  and  to  those  feelings  of  pious  Greek  polytheists 
which  were  aroused  by  the  poet's  fervent  religious  utterances. 

Modem  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  frequently  intended 
for  private  perusal  than  for  social  recitation.  We  hang  over 
those  poems  which  strike  us ;  the  beauties,  which  escape  us  at 
first,  peep  out  one  by  one,  as  we  continue  our  perusals,  and  the 
words  of  wisdom,  which  we  have  once  read,  can  be  pondered  over 
^ain  and  again,  until  they  have  sunk  into  our  very  heart's  core. 
Hence  poetry  has  in  some  measure  changed  its  character;  or 
at  least  some  kinds  of  poetry  have  bloomed  am(fng  us,  of  which 
the  ancients  had  almost  no  conception.  Our  poetry  is  more 
reflective.  Our  poet  Ls  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  has  travelled 
through  the  cycles  of  human  history,  has  counted  the  beatings 
of  the  human  heart  under  many  and  various  skies,  has  seen  its 
workings  in  many  and  various  forms,  and  far  ahead  of  past  ages 
stands  forth  with  bright  beaming  eye  in  the  van  of  the  great 
army  of  humanity.  Can  he,  brimming  with  thought,  throbbing 
with  the  wild  pulsations  of  this  nineteenth  century,  radiant  with 
the  great  visions  of  the  future,  by  any  possibility  write  down  to 
the  sympathies  and  intelligence  of  thousands  round  about  him, 
who  are  indiflFerent  to  grand  ideals  and  the  solemn  thoughts  that 
stir  the  poet's  whole  being,  and  are  nearly  as  far  back  in  human 
progress  as  if  they  had  been  born  in  this  isle  centuries  before 
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Julius  Caesar  landed  on  it  ?  He  cannot  altogether,  even  if  he 
would.  What  thepi  is  he  to  do  ?  Here  is  the  problem  presented 
to  him : — Can  he,  in  any  way,  unlock  the  hearts  of  the  most 
is^norant,  and  at  the  same  time  write  such  poems  as  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  thinkers  of  his  age  ?  The  greatest  alone  have  been 
able  to  solve  this  problem  in  some  measure,  —  and  perhaps 
Shaksper^  is  the  only  one  who  has  been  completely  socoessfuL 
*  Hamlet'  has  always  seemed  to  us  the  most  p^ect  example  of 
tliis  unique  power.  Its  root-idea  is  one  of  the  grandest  thmt 
modem  minds  have  conceived,  reaching  as  it  does  to  the  very 
bottom  of  man's  intellectual  nature,  opening  the  lowest  depths  of 
the  human  soul,  and  giving  evidence  of  a  grasp  of  thought  which 
ever  appears  the  more  wonderful,  the  oftener  we  read  it  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  'Hamlet'  is  a  favourite  with  the  least 
thoughtful  There  is  scarcely  a  single  sentence  uttered  by  the 
prince  that  does  not  find  its  way  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  most 
imcultivated.     Milton  stands  not  far  off  from  Shakspere. 

In  more  recent  times  Goethe  and  Schiller  alone  have  readied 
the  poetic  altitudes  in  which  the  thoroughly  popidar  and  the 
thoroughly  wise  are  blended.  Schiller,  in  one  point  of  view, 
stands  higher  than  Goethe,  as  in  his  dramas  he  has  struck  into 
the  very  hearts  of  the  German  masses,  while  his  ideals  were 
grand  and  worthy  of  a  great  tliinker.  But  his  thoughts  were 
not  so  profound,  his  vision  was  not  so  clear,  and  his  sympathies 
were  not  so  universal  as  those  of  Goethe.  So  tliat  looked  at 
from  another  point  of  view  Goethe  has  been  far  more  successful. 
Goethe  has  not,  it  is  true,  in  one  drama  united  his  mighty 
thoQghts  with  strong  universal  interest.  His  *  Faust '  cannot  hd 
called  popular,  even  though  it  is  occasionally  brought  on  the 
German  stage.  But  following  a  plan  suited  to  his  powers,  he 
has  HTitten  at  one  time  for  tlie  ecluctited  and  at  another  for  the 
masses.  Just  as  in  '  Faust,"  he  has  septirated  the  de\il  from  the 
man,  the  Meptaistopheles  from  the  Fuust,  where  Shakspere 
would  liuve  been  able  to  give  the  two  sides  of  the  character  in 
one  human  lieing.  so  he  has  given  up  ihr  great  unity  which  onlj 
the  highest  intellect  could  accomplish,  content  with  addressing 
himself  to  the  reflective  for  the  most  part,  but  occasionally  to 
the  masse.^i.  His  social  and  other  songs  are  sung,  wherever  the 
German  language  is  known. 

Among  ourselves  there  has  liecn  a  regular  di\'ision  of  poets 
into  those  who  try  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  those 
who  appeal  to  the  audience  few  but  fit.  And  these  two  classes 
of  poets  have  their  defenders  and  aftsailauts.  I'he  intellectual 
aristocrats  look  down  on  Byron  and  Scott.  The  d(*inocnftts 
maintain  that  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  an*  al>solutely  uiiintel- 
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ligible  or  silly.  We  believe  that  both  are  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong.  In  all  our  educated  poets  there  must  be  the 
endeavour  to  unite  the  high  impulses  of  the  age  with  the  uni- 
versal sympathies  of  the  massea  The  result  is  only  partial 
success.  Scott  succeeded  with  the  great  masses,  because  he 
strained  none  of  their  faculties,  but  pleased,  cheered,  and  am- 
maied  them  by  beautiful  scenes  in  nature  and  in  human  life. 
Our  aristocratic  class,  however,  read  him  only  once  in  their  lives 
(they  read  all  poets  once),  because  they  find  nothing  in  him  cal- 
culated to  brace  them  up  for  the  high  purposes  of  life,  to  calm 
the  struggles  and  agonies  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  nature. 
Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  tried  to  be  popular, 
failed.  Even  in  his  simplest  pieces  there  is  a  vein  of  philosophy 
which  is  foreign  to  an  unrenective  man.  Even  his  most  uur 
adorned  narratives  are  saturated  with  philosophic  dew& 

In  these  remarks  we  think  we  have  pointed  out  the  cause  wlnr 
so  few  of  our  modem  songs  come  from  our  poets.  Tennyson  is 
the  poet  of  this  age,  but  only  of  this  age  viewed  in  its  highest 
and  noblest  featurea  As  a  reflex  of  the  aspirations  of  our  time, 
as  the  genuine  outcome  and  expression  of  what  a  noble  man  of 
this  nineteenth  century  feels,  we  regard  ^Locksley  Hall'  as 
inimitable.  But  our  poet-laureate  is  surpassed  by  Haynes 
Bailey  and  many  others  when  songs  for  the  people  are  in 
demimd.  Even  his  '  May  Queen,"  and  some  of  the  songs  in  the 
*  Princess,'  which  have  been  set  to  music,  require  a  poetic  educa- 
tion to  relish  them  properly. 

We  were  going  to  say  that  we  were  sorry  the  state  of  matters 
should  be  such.     We  retract  at  once.     We  rejoice  in  the  lights 
which  God  has  given  us,  whatever  be  the  forms  in  which  they 
come.     We  enjoy  the  musings  of  our  meditative  poets,  the 
strange  artistic  shapes  they  cause  to  rise  before  us,  and  the 
powerful  lessons  they  teach  us  in  this  life's  struggle.     We  find 
equal  benefit  from   our  popular  poets.     They  may  not  draw 
grand  ideals,  throw  strange  weird  lights  over  earth,   sea,  and 
sky,  or   fill   our  souls   with   dim   questionings,  but  they  have 
felt  deeply  as  men,  they  liave  viewed  life,  as  it  is,  in  its  truest 
colours,  and  giving  expression  to  their  thoughts  and  feehngs  in 
well-chosen,  easily  intelligible  language,  they  help  to  knit  us  to 
the  great  masses  who,  though  straggling  in  the  rear  of  humanity, 
are  yet  one  with  us.     The  sorrows,  the  joys,  the  lives  of  all  men 
are  at  bottom  essentially  one,  because  the  nature  of  man  is  one. 
And  there  is  nothing  for  which  we  ought  to  be  more  thankful 
than  for  the  song  or  poem  that  can  shake  off  from  us  the  learned 
dust  of  folios  and  rid  us  of  that  iciness  which  freezes  the  heart 
of  a  man  too  much  absorbed  in  thoughts  shared  with  him  by 
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few,  and  apt  to  separate  himself  with  ill- becoming  pride  from 
the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  debased,  yet  God-made  sons  of 
men. 

Of  the  two  classes  of  poetry  we  deem  the  esoteric  the  higher. 
The  requirements  of  the  song  writer  are  not  so  great  They 
consist  principally  in  simplicity,  true  pathos,  severe  taste,  and 
the  power  to  give  accurate  and  exact  expression  to  the  emotions 
of  the  heart  His  themes  are  equally  humble.  They  circle 
round  those  paragraphs  of  a  newspaper  on  which  a  lady's  eyes 
fall  first — the  births,  marriages,  and  deatha  The  happy  scenes 
of  childhood,  the  early  impressions  of  youth,  the  odd  characters 
of  our  acqusdntance,  the  natural  scenery  around  us,  the  wooings 
and  cooings  preparatory  to  marriage,  the  joys  and  bickerings 
that  follow  it,  the  hara,  often  heroic  struggles  of  poverty,  the 
delights  of  friendship,  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  the  sad 
farewell  which  we  must  take  of  all  earthly  things ;  these  and 
such  like  are  the  material  from  which  the  people's  songs  must 
be  taken.  But  simple  though  songs  thus  are,  they  still  afford 
room  for  the  highest  exertions  of  geniusjust  as  a  Paganini  could 
educe  the  richest  melodies  out  of  a  single  string.  Bums'  *  Scots 
wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,'  contains  as  much  of  the  poetic  power 
as  whole  cart-loads  of  heaven-scaling  dramas  that  have  been 
written  in  these  latter  daya 

Just  as  we  reckon  the  more  intellectual  to  be  evidence  of 
higher  powers,  so  we  think  is  its  influence  nobler  and  more 
potent  It  may  not  reach  so  many,  it  may  not  split  the  ears  of 
the  groundlings,  but  it  penetrates  the  very  soul  of  the  judicious, 
moves  the  movers  of  the  age,  and  thus  permeates  the  commu- 
nity. Goethe's  '  Faust '  and  *  Wilhelm  Meister '  (for  it  too  is  a 
poem)  are  an  instance.  Read  and  comprehended  by  compara- 
tively few,  they  have  yet  moulded  the  German  nation,  and 
Goethe  is  seen  wherever  German  society  Is  seen. 

The  great  influence  of  intellectual  poetry  seems  to  us  to  have 
allured  many  in  these  days  to  attempt  it,  with  not  the  best  con- 
sequences. For  it  ought  ever  to  be  rememl>cred  that  it  demands 
very  peculiar  gifts  ;  and  just  as  many  lose  their  whole  livt^  on  a 
great  work,  their  unfortunate  hulk  being  overla<len,  and  conse- 
quently sinking,  so  it  is  sad  to  see  the  absolute  waste  of  fine 
talents,  because  the  possessor  of  them  has  aimed  at  exploits 
beyond  his  strength.  How  often  now  niu«t  our  criticisms  be, 
*  Here  are  evident  marks  of  genius,  fine  wonderful  genius  ;  but 
as  a  whole  the  poem  is  unremlable.  The  power  of  setting  the 
ideas  in  their  proper  framework  of  words  is  sadly  wiuiting.  The 
poetic  feeling  gleams  out  everywh<ire  ;  the  [noetic  Vihicle  jolts 
frightfully,  and  indeed  intolerably.'  For  the  uuintolligibh*  can 
never  become  poetic.     The  first  demand  of  the  reatlcr  niu«t  be 
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that  he  receives  the  intelligiblo  for  his  penisal.  If  those  who 
are  so  fond  of  scaliiig  empyrean  heights,  and  tossing  up  stars  and 
moons  as  a  juggler  tosses  balls,  were  to  know  thoroughly  their 
own  faculties,  and  cling  more  to  mother  earth,  we  might  have  a 
rich  posy  of  songs  suited  to  our  own  times 

While  thus  estimating  what  we  regard  as  our  higher  poetry, 
we  should  by  no  means  depreciate  song-writing.  As  an  instru- 
ment of  moral  instruction  its  power  is  enormoua  The  influences 
which  affect  us  most,  are  often  those  of  which  we  are  least 
conscioua  That  which  we  hum  in  thoughtless  mood  sinks 
sometimes  into  the  very  depths  of  the  heart. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  so  many  intellectual  forces  at  work 
that  songs  have  not  nearly  so  much  power  as  they  once  had. 
They  are  now  only  one  of  the  varied  forms  in  which  mind  acts 
on  mind.  Our  newspapers  harmonize  more  with  the  rhythm  of 
men's  minds  in  these  unmusical  days,  and  men  march  more  wil- 
lingly to  the  tunes  they  play.  The  effect  gf  songs,  however,  is 
always  elevating,  provided  their  morality  be  right,  and  they 
work  strongly  and  powerfully  against  the  materialistic  ten- 
dencies of  the  times.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  hail  a  genuine 
song-writer  with  all  our  hearts^  and  when,  as  in  the  case  before 
US,  the  song-writer  has  passed  from  this  world  before  her  claims 
were  known,  we  regard  it  alike  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  pay 
her  memory  that  tribute  which  she  has  nobly  earned.  The 
authoress  of  the  *  Land  o'  the  Leal,'  and  the  *  Laird  o'  Cockpen,' 
deserves  no  small  meed  of  praise. 

Carolina  Oliphant  was  bom  in  Perthshire,  on  the  16  th  of  July, 
1766.  The  scene  of  her  birthplace  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  Scotland  The  impressions  which  the  fair  face  of  nature 
made  upon  her  tender  opening  soul  were  never  effaced,  and  she 
rejoiced  to  sing  of  Stratheam,  *  the  sweet  scene  of  her  childhood, 
the  delight  of  her  youth,'  and  of  the  *  auld  house  of  Gask.' 

Oh,  the  auld  house,  tlie  auld  house ! 

What  though  the  rooms  were  wee? 
Oh,  kind  hearts  were  dwelling  there. 

And  bairnies  fu'  o'  glee ! 
The  wild-rose  and  the  jessamine 

Still  hang  upon  the  wa' ; 
How  mony  elierish'd  memories 

Do  they,  sweet  flowers,  reca* ! 

Here  was  awakened  within  her  that  keen  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  nature  which  pervades  her  poems,  and  by  means  of  which 
she  felt  towards  lovely  spots  as  towards  kind  and  affectionate 
friends,  from  which  it  was  diflBcult  to  wrench  herself.  In  after  years 
she  travelled  over  foreign  lands,  but  she  never  forgot  dear  auld 
Scotland,  with  its  burnies  tumblin^  down,  the  bonny  banks  audi 
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braes  of  its  rivers,  its  atom  mount^ns  and  its  cloudy  many-tinted 
sunsets.  She  was  thoroughly  Scottish  in  feeling.  She  finds  delist 
in  her  native  land,  wherever  she  is,  in  Banff  as  well  as  on  the  banks 
of  Clyde,  in  Edinburgh  as  well  as  in  Stratheam.  What  a  beau- 
tiful image  is  that  in  her  farewell  to  Edinburgh — 

*  Atdd  Reekie,  fare  ye  weel,  and  Reekie  new  beside — 
Te'rc  Kke  a  chieftain  auld  and  gray,  wi'  a  young  bonnie  bride.* 

Her  father  gave  her  the  name  of  Carolina  in  honour  of  Prince 
Charlie,  to  whose  family  he  was  a  devoted  adherent  Br.  Rogers 
says  of  him  (p.  185) — 'He  would  not  permit  the  names  of  the 
reigning  monarch  and  his  queen  to  be  mentioned  in  his  pre- 
sence ;  and  when  impaired  eyesight  compelled  him  to  seek  the 
assistance  of  his  family  in  reading  the  newspapers,  be  angrily 
Keproved  the  reader  if  the  *^  German  lairdie  and  Iiis  leddy"  were 
designated  otherwise  than  by  the  initial  letters  ''  E.  and  Q."  ' 

The  daughter  caught  the  infection  from  her  father.  She  was 
fond  of  the  good  old  cause,  as  she  believed  it  to  be,  and  has 
written  several  of  the  very  best  of  our  Jacobite  songa. 
'A  hundred  pipers  an,'  aV  *  Will  ye  no  come  back  again,' 
'  There  ctows  a  bonnie  brier  bush,'  are  doubtless  well  known  to 
many  of  our  readers.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  spirit  ia  these 
verses,  and  sometimes  she  rises  into  a  region  of  grandeur ;  witness 
these  lines,  addressed  to  one  of  the  Stuart  fjEunuy  under  tlie  name 
of  the  man  o'  the  moon — 

Now  liberty's  awaking, 
The  clouds  around  thee  breaking ; 
The  darkest  hoar  o*  night 
Is  just  before  the  light : 
Sq  man  o*  the  moon  we  hail  thee. 

A  questionable  liberty  it  certainly  woold  have  been,  and  we 
are  thankful  that  we  had  no  trial  of  it 

Notwithstanding  her  strong  attachment  to  the  Stuarts,  Lady 
Naime  8  heart  was  too  good  not  to  sympattiize  deeply  with  the 
Covenanters  ;  and  though  her  poems  on  them  are  £eu*  from  being 
among  her  best,  they  testify  to  her  sense  of  their  heroic  character 
and  worth. 

Lady  Naime  began  to  write  verses  while  she  was  yet  young. 
The  beautiful  sweet  girl,  known  in  her  neighbourhood  as  the 
'Flower  of  Stratheam,'  was  patriotic  to  the  core,  and  above 
evttcythiAg  the  aoogs  of  her  nalive  country  moved  her  inmost 
flOuL    Mueh  later  in  life  she  wrote— 


Strains  of  my  native  fimd. 
That  thnil  my  toel, 

Poiuing  the  nu^pc  cf 
Your  soft  eontfol ! 
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Often  has  your  minstrelsy 
Soothed  the  pang  of  miflery, 
'Winging  rapid  thoughts  away 
To  realms  on  high. 

But  she  felt  that  many  of  these  songs  were  bad  in  their  in- 
fluence, and  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  men.  This 
feeling  begot  within  her  a  strong  desire  to  supplant  such,  and  so 
she  tried  her  powers — with  complete  success.  The  *  Land  o'  the 
Leal'  and  the  *  Laird  o'  Cockpen'  were  both  written  about  the 
end  of  last  century,  and  she  soon  saw  many  of  her  songs  general 
£&vourites  with  the  people. 

In  1806  she  married,  and  for  some  time  gave  up  literary 
pursuits.  Bat  in  1821  a  collection  of  Scottish  songs  began  to  be 
published  in  parts,  and  her  aid  having  been  requested,  she  con- 
tributed a  good  number  of  her  productions  under  the  signature 
of  B.  B.  These  verses  are  very  various  Almost  all  of  them 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  lady's  character.  Some  are  touching 
in  their  simplicity;  some  are  pervaded  with  humour  which 
springs  from  kind-hearted  clear-seeing  common  sense — many 
of  them  express  deep  sympathy 'with  the  careworn,  proclaiming 
the  evils  of  intemperance  and  duelling,  and  one  or  two  appeal 
to  men  in  behalf  of  the  innocent  birds  and  other  harmless 
creatures,  whose  lives  are  too  often  sacrificed  to  purely  destruc- 
tive propensitiea  We  give  a  few  specimena  Here  is  one  which 
combines  shrewdness  with  poetical  imagery  : — 

SAW  YX  m'EB  A  LAITBXT  LASSIS. 

Saw  ye  ne'er  a  lanely  lassie 

Thinkin'  gin*  she  were  a  wife. 
The  siui  of  joy  wad  ne'er  gae  down 

But  warm  and  cheer  her  a'  her  life. 
Saw  ye  ne'er  a  weary  wifie, 

Thinkin'  gin  she  were  a  lass, 
She  wad  aye  be  blithe  and  cheerie 

Lightly  as  the  day  wad  pass. 

TViyes  and  lasses,  young  and  aged^ 

Think  na  on  each  ither's  state, 
Ilkaf  ane  it  has  its  crosses. 

Mortal  joy  was  ne'er  complete. 
Ilka  ane  it  has  its  blessings. 

Peevish  dinna  pass  them  by. 
Seek  them  out  like  bonnie  berrie^, 

Tho'  among  the  thorns  they  lie. 

Lady  Naime's  interest  in  the  lost  and  wandering  was  genuine. 
She  had  a  noble,  deeply  sympathetic  heart;  and  there  is  gene- 

♦  Jf .  t  Ewrj. 
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rally  a  heartfelt  pathos  in  those  songs  which  portray  the 
ferings  of  the  outcast  and  the  miseries  of  the  debased.  We 
one  touching  little  bit  on  a  '  Mitherless  Lammie.'  Who  has 
known  such  ?  The  pet  and  charge  of  her  native  village,  bles^>^ 
by  all,  whose  orphaned  childhood  was  strewed  with  roses,  s^^ 
adrift  at  last  into  the  bleak  world  and  caught  by  the  snared  ^ 
pleasure  and  the  devil : — 

THE   LAMMIE. 

The  mitherless  lammic  ne*er  miss't  its  ain  mammie, 

We  tended  it  kindly  by  nicht  and  by  day  ; 
The  baimies  made  game  o't,  it  had  a  blythe  hame  o't. 

Its  food  was  the  gowan,  wi'  dew  drops  o'  May. 
Without  tie  or  fetter,  it  cou*dna  been  better, 

But  it  wad  gae  witless  the  warld  to  see, 
The  foe  that  it  fear'd  not,  it  saw  not,  it  heard  not. 

Was  watching  its  wand'ring  frae  Bennington  Lea. 

O  what  then  befell  it  'twere  waefu'  to  tell  it. 

Tod  Lowrie*  kens  best,  wi'  his  lang  head  sae  sly ; 
He  met  the  pet  lammie,  that  wanted  its  mammie. 

And  left  its  kind  hame,  the  wide  warld  to  try. 
We  missed  it  at  day  dawin',  we  missed  it  night  fain* ; 

Its  wee  shed  is  tenantless  under  the  tree ; 
Ae  nicht  i'  the  gloamin,  it  wad  gae  a  roamin' ; 

*Twill  frolic  nae  mair  upon  Bennington  Lea. 

Lady  Naime  indulged  a  good  deal  in  the  humorous — with 
no  mean  success.  How  much  merriment  has  not  her  *  Laird  o* 
Cockpen'  caused  in  almost  every  circle.  We  all  know  the 
pompous  man  who  is  over  head  and  ears  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state  and  has  no  time  for  wooing.  A  wife,  however,  he  must 
have,  and  so  he  will  dispatch  the  business  at  once.  On  then  go 
his  blue  coat,  his  white  vest,  his  cocked-hat,  his  sword  and  his 
ring  ;  and  our  hero  marches  forth  to  fight  his  love-battle  once 
and  for  ever.  He  meets  his  match.  The  summary  wooer  to  hi« 
utter  astonishment  is  summarily  rejected.  A  lady's  hand  Ls  not 
so  Kghtly  won.  We  give  here  another  specimen  of  her  comic 
powers : — 

JJIMIE   THE   L.UBn. 

Send  a  horse  to  the  water,  yell  no  mak  him  drink, 
Send  a  fuil  to  tlie  college,  ye'll  no  mak  him  think, 
Send  a  craw  to  the  singiu*,  an'  still  he  will  craw, 
An'  the  wee  laird  had  uac  rumulgumshion  ava.f 
Yet  he  is  the  pride  o'  his  fond  mother's  ee. 
In  bodv  or  mind  nae  faut  can  she  see, 

•  Fox.  T  No  common  sense  at  all. 
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*  He's  a  fell  clever  lad,  an'  a  bonnie  wee  man,' 
Is  aye  the  beginnin'  an'  end  o'  her  sang. 

An'  oh  !  she's  a  haverin'*  Lucky,  I  trow, 
An'  oh !  she's  a  haverin'  Lucky,  I  trow, 

*  He*s  a  fell  clever  lad,  an'  a  bonnie  wee  man  ;' 
Is  aye  the  l)^nnin'  an'  end  o'  her  sang. 

His  1^  they  are  bow'd,  liis  een  they  do  glee, 
His  wig,  whiles  it's  aflP,  an'  when  on,  it's  ajee  ;t 
He's  braid  as  he's  lang,  an'  ill-faur'dj  is  he, 
A  dafler§  like  body  I  never  did  see. 
And  yet  for  this  cratur  she  says  that  I  am  deein', 
When  that  I  deny,  she's  fear'd  at  my  leein'  ^ 
Obliged  to  pit  up  wi'  this  sair  defamation, 
I'm  liken  to  die  wi'  grief  and  vexation. 

An'  oh  !  she's  a  haverin'  Lucky,  I  trow,  &c. 

An'  her  cleishmaclaversH  gang  a'  thro'  the  town. 
An'  the  wee  lairdie  trows  I'll  hang  or  I'll  drown : 
Wi'  his  gawkie-likeT  face,  yestreen  he  did  say, 

*  I'll  may-be  tak  you,  for  ness  I'll  no  hae, 
Nor  Mattie,  nor  EfBe,  nor  lang-legged  Jeanie, 
Nor  Nelly,  nor  Kaitie,  nor  skirlin'**  wee  Beenie.' 
I  stappit  my  ears,  ran  alF  in  a  fury — 

I'm  thinkin'  to  bring  them  afore  judge  and  jur}'. 
For  oh !  what  a  randy  auld  Lucky  is  she,  &c. 

Freens  !  gie  3'ere  advice !     I'll  follow  yere  counsel — 
Maun  I  speak  to  the  provost  or  honest  toun-council  ? 
Or  the  writers,  or  lawyers,  or  doctors  ?  now  say  ? 
For  the  law  o'  the  Lucky  I  shall  an'  will  bae. 
The  hale  toun  at  me  are  jibin'  an'  jeerin', 
For  a  leddy  like  me,  it's  really  past  bearin'  ; 
The  Lucky  maun  now  hae  done  wi'  her  claverin', 
For  I'll  no  pit  up  wi'  her  nor  her  haverin'. 

For  oh !  she's  a  randy,  I  trow,  I  trow  ; 

For  oh !  she's  a  randy,  I  trow,  I  trow  ; 

*  He's  a  fell  clever  lad,  an'  a  bonnie  wee  man,* 
Is  aye  the  beginnin'  an'  end  o'  her  sang. 

Lady  Naime  lived  to  see  her  husband  and  her  only  son,  then  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  taken  away  from  her.  Her  afflictions,  instead 
of  prostrating  her,  gave  a  mellow  tinge  to  her  declining  life. 
She  was  never  so  merry  afterwards  But  she  was  sustained  by 
strong  Christian  hope.  She  had  received  that  faith  which  can 
overcome  the  world  ;  and  thus  triumphant  she  looked  on  death 
as  the  portal  of  bliss.  Indeed,  in  her  early  days  she  seems  to 
have  thought  of  the  next  world  with  the  most  joyous  anticipa- 

*  Nonsense-speaking  old  woman, 
t  Awry.  ±  Ill-looking.  §  More  fooHsh. 

II  Idle'gossip.  %  Stupid.  **  Screaming. 
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tions.     It  was  to  her  the  land  o'  the  leal,  the  land  of  all  true  and 
loyal  soula     A  few  poems  written  in  her  later  days  have  been 

f)ublished,  and  they  are  all  the  poems  of  one  who  has  fought 
ife's  battles  victoriously,  and  longs  for  rest. 

REST  IS   KOT   HEBi:. 

What's  this  vain  world  to  me  ? 

Best  is  not  here ; 
False  are  the  smiles  I  see, 

The  mirth  I  hear. 
Where  is  youth's  joyful  glee  ? 
Where  all  once  dear  to  me  ? 
Gone  as  the  shadows  flee- 

Best  is  not  here. 

Why  did  the  morning  shiiie 

Blythely  and  fair  ? 
X    Why  did  those  tints  so  fine 

Vanish  in  air  ? 
Does  not  the  vision  say. 
Faint  lingering  heart,  away, 
Why  in  this  desert  stay — 

IJark  land  of  care! 

Wliere  souls  angelic  soar, 

Thither  repair ; 
Let  this  vain  world  no  more 

Lull  and  ensnare. 
That  heaven  I  love  so  well 
Still  in  my  heart  shall  dwell ; 
All  things  around  me  tell 

Best  is  found  there. 

WOULD  YOU  BE  TOUyO  AOADT  P* 

Would  you  be  young  again  ? 

So  woidd  not  I — 
One  tear  to  memory  given. 

Onward  I'd  hie. 
Life's  dark  flood  forded  o'er, 
All  but  at  rest  on  shore, 
Sav,  would  you  plunge  once  more, 

With  home  so  nigh  ? 

If  you  might,  would  you  now 

fietrace  your  way  H 
Wander  through  ttormj  wilda. 

Faint  and  astray  ? 


*  Dr.  Rogers  (p.  235)  informs  us  that  this  poem  was  competed  ia  Lady 
Naime's  aevcn^-aixth  jear,  184:2.    She  died  in  1845. 
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Night's  gloomy  watches  fled, 
Morning  all  beaming  red, 
Hope's  smiles  around  us  shed, 
Heavenward-awaj. 

Where,  then,  are  those  dear  ones, 

Our  yoj  and  delist  ? 
Dear  and  more  dear  though  now 

Hidden  from  sight. 
Where  they  rejoice  1»  he, 
There  is  the  land  for  me ; 
Fly,  time,  fly  speedily  ; 

Come,  life  and  light. 

We  have  one  characteristic  of  Lady  Nairne  to  add — and  then 
we  have  done.  She  was  possessed  of  the  lare  gift  of  silence. 
Animated  by  a  strong  moral  purpose,  and  ever  active  in  the 
service  of  her  race,  she  blushed  to  find  herself  caught  in  deeds 
of  kindness.  She  sought  another  reward,  and  now  has  it  She 
was  never  known  as  a  song-writer  during  her  life-time,  unless  by 
her  most  intimate  friends.  She  could  allow  others  to  claim  the 
effusions  of  her  gifted  pen,  content  with  the  joy  that  is  felt  when 
a  good  work  is  done  and  happiness  is  scattered  abroad.  Dr. 
B^ers  (p.  190)quotes  from  a  letter  in  which  Lady  Nairne  states  one 
of  her  reasons  tor  not  giving  her  name.  '  I  beg  the  publisher  will 
make  no  mention  of  a  lady;  as  you  observe,  the  more  mystery, 
the  better ;  and  atiU  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  the  lords  of 
creation.  I  cannot  help,  in  some  degree,  undervaluing  beforehand 
what  is  said  tp  be  a  feminine  production.'  The  same  reason, 
Currer  Bell  teUs  us,  induced  her  and  her  sisters  to  assume  the 
doubtfiil-looking  names  by  which  they  are  generally  known.  But 
we  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  only  one  of  Lady  Naime's  motives. 
She  pursued  the  same  course  in  all  her  conduct  The  following 
is  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  quoted  by  Dr.  Rogers  (p.  191)  : — 

*  I  am  now  at  liberty  to  mention  a  very  noble  benefaction  which  I 
received  about  a  year  ago.  Inquiry  was  made  at  me  by  a  lady, 
mentioning  that  she  had  a  sum  at  her  disposal,  and  that  she  wished  to 
^ply  it  to  charitable  purposes ;  and  she  wanted  me  to  enumerate  a 
Ittt  of  charitable  objects,  in  proportion  to  the  estimate  I  had  of  their 
value.  Accordingly,  I  furnished  her  with  a  scale  of  about  five  or  six 
diaritable  objects.  The  highest  in  the  scale  were  those  institutions- 
which  had  for  their  design  the  Christianising  of  the  people  at  home ; 
and  I  also  mentioned  to  her,  in  connexion  with  the  Christianising  at 
home,  what  we  were  doing  at  the  West  Port :  and  there  came  to  me 
from  her,  in  the  course  of  a  dav  or  two,  no  less  a  sum  than  £300. 
8he  is  now  dead  ;  she  is  now  in  her  grave,  and  her  works  do  follow  her. 
When  she  gave  me  this  noble  benefaction,  she  laid  me  under  strict 
mjunctions  of  secresy,  and,  accordingly,  I  did  not  mention  her  name 
tB  any  penon ;.  but  after  she  was  dead,  I  begged  of  her  nearest  heir 
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that  I  might  be  allowed  to  proclaim  it,  because  I  thought  that  her 
example,  so  worthy  to  be  followed,  might  influence  others  in  imitating 
her ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  now  at  liberty  to  state  that  it 
was  Lady  Naime,  of  Perthshire.' 

Dr.  Rogers  (p.  193)  states  that  *  in  society  Lady  Naime  was 
reserved  and  unassuming.  Her  countenance,  naturally  beautiful, 
wore,  in  her  mature  years,  a  somewhat  pensive  cast ;  and  the 
characteristic  by  which  she  was  known  consisted  in  her  enthu- 
siastic love  of  music.  It  may  be  added  that  she  was  fond  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  was  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  pencil.' 

We  delight  to  meet  with  such  a  character.  It  gives  us  tbii, 
assurance  that,  bad  as  mankind  may  often  seem  to  us,  many  a 
fair  human  flower,  hid  from  the  eyes  of  man,  wafts  its  perfume 
over  wide  fields — ^that  there  are  many  holy  and  loving  souls  who 
are  working  cheerfully  but  silently  in  the  great  calise  of  God. 


Art.  III.  —  Psychology  and  Theology;  ar.  Psychology  applied  to 
the  Investigation  of  Questions  relating  to  Religion^  Natural 
Theology,  and  Revelation.  By  Richard  Alliott,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Theology  and  Mental  Philosophy,  Western  College,  Plymouth. 
London  :  Jackson  &  Walford.     pp.  352.     1853. 

This  sixteenth  course  of  the  *  Congregational  Lectures'  amply 
maintains  the  character  for  learning  and  ability  which  its  pre- 
decessors have  established ;  although,  from  the  nature  of  the 
topics  discussed,  it  must  be  expected  to  be  less  popular  than 
some  of  them  have  been.  The  judicious  and  candid  lecturer 
shows  himself  perfectly  aware  (in  his  Introduction)  that  he  has 
selected  a  task  of  no  ordinary  diflficulty.  Notwithstanding  the 
remarkable  revival  of  metaphysical  studies  in  England  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  they  neither  are,  nor  can  be  expected  to 
become  popular  in  the  same  way  as  botany,  zoology,  chemistry, 
and  many  other  branches  of  science.  The  very  name,  'psy- 
chology,' IS  repulsive  to  the  stubborn  English  ear.  Nor  do  we, 
for  our  own  part,  greatly  regret  this,  or  think  it  at  all  wonderlul. 
Until  psychology  can  (in  some  humble  measure  at  least)  rival 
the  sciences  of  material  nature  in  the  clearness  of  its  teaching 
and  the  definiteness  and  certainty  of  its  results,  we  deem  it  a 
very  happy  thing  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  wish  to 
'be  somethingological,'  should  turn  their  studious  attention  to 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  which  material  nature,  in  answer  to  '  wise 
questioning,'  is  pouring  at  our  feet,  rather  than  lose  their  time  and 
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labour  in  the  yet  untracked  labyrinths  and  unsounded  abysses  of 
mind.  Although  the  elegant  imagination  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown 
could  present  his  ingenious  though  flimsy  subtleties  in  a  form 
in  which  young  ladies  need  not  be  afraid  of  them ;  although 
Mr.  Lewes  has  made  the  *  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy' 
pleasant  fireside  reading ;  and  Professor  Ferrier,  if  he  pleased, 
could  write  a  history  of  metaphysics  that  would  be  as  interesting 
as  a  novel ;  yet,  after  all,  it  is  but  few  minds  that  have  at  once 
capacity,  inclination,  and  leisure,  to  grapple  effectively  with  the 
vexed  questions  of  psychology.  And  as  every  question  in  psy- 
chology is  a  vexed  question,  and  each  fresh  writer  has  to  gird  up 
his  loins  for  conflict,  and  either  confess  himself  a  disciple  of  some 
existing  school, — in  which  case  five  out  of  six  of  the  readers  who 
understand  him  will  disagree  with  him  ;  or  expound  an  original 
theory  of  his  own, — in  which  case  perhaps  one  reader  in  a  hun- 
dred (which  may  possibly  amount  to  three  readers '  altogether) 
will  agree  with  him ; — it  follows  that  those  who  prefer  learning 
to  fighting,  and  settled  conclusions  to  doubtful  controversies,  will 
still,  probably  for  a  long  time  to  come,  gladly  turn  from  the  pages 
of  the  mental  philosopher  to  those  of  the  naturalist,  the  chemist, 
and  the  physiologist 

To  some  readers  it  will  be  an  additional  discouragement  that 
Dr.  Alliott's  style  of  thought  and  writing  is  severely  logical. 
His  illustrations  are  employed  as  relentlessly  as  those  of  Aristotle 
or  St  Paul, — simply  as  illustrations,  never  lingered  upon  for 
their  own  sake,  or  touched  up  into  pictures.  They  are  called 
in  to  do  their  business  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  then  dis- 
missed, and  bidden  keep  out  of  the  argument's  way.  The  writer 
has  his  eye  too  keenly  and  intently  fixed  on  his  object, — whether 
the  establishment  of  a  position,  or  the  demolition  of  an  anta- 
gonist,— to  have  a  glance  for  anything  else.  His  mind  absolutely 
revels  in  reasoning;  he  makes  concession  after  concession,  in 
order  to  show,  when  his  point  has  been  proved,  that  even  if  it 
had  not  been,  he  has  two  or  three  more  demonstrations  in 
reserve  ;  and  when  he  has  fairly  slain  his  enemy  he  sets  him  up 
on  his  legs,  for  the  express  purpose  of  slaying  him  again. 

We  have  ourselves  the  misfortune  to  diff'er  from  the  learned 
and  estimable  lecturer  on  several  points,  both  of  metaphysical 
and  of  ethical  philosophy.  We  have  (of  course)  a  few  theories 
of  our  own,  with  which  his  views,  both  of  the  nature  of  know- 
ledge and  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  do  not  harmonize.  We  are 
therefore  the  more  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  great  clearness, 
acuteness,  and  force  of  reasoning,  with  which  the  views  set  forth 
in  these  lectures  are  expounded  and  advocated.  And  while,  as 
we  have  said,  we  deem  it  neither  surprising  nor  lamentable  that 
a  work  on  *  psychology  and  theology,'  however  able,  is  not  likely 
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to  become  mdely  popular  ;  we  should  esteem  it  not  only  lament- 
able but  disgraceful  if  professed  theologians,  and  students  of 
theology  (for  which  classes  of  readers  these  lectures  are  of  course 
especially  designed)  were  found  underrating  the  great  import-, 
ance  and  interest  of  the  topics  discussed  in  these  pagea  It  is 
very  true,  that  we  do  not  want  metaphysics  in  the  piilpit ;  and 
those  who  make  a  display  of  metaphysical  knowledge  ana  acumen, 
when  they  ought  to  be  preadiing  the  gospel,  must  either  have 
mistaken  their  vocation,  or  be  sadly  ignorant  of  the  proper 
method  of  carrying  on  tlieir  work.  But  we  want  metapnymci, 
neither  scanty  nor  shallow,  in  the  study,  if  our  preachers  are  to 
be  all  that  they  mi^ht  be,  or  ought  to  be,  both  as  expofidtors  ct 
truth,  and  as  rhetoricians.  Metaphysics  are  as  much  out  of  place 
in  the  pulpit  as  tlie  t^rpenter's  saw,  and  plane,  and  lathe,  uaed 
in  producing  a  dining-table,  would  be  if  placed  on  the  table  for 
dinner ;  or  a  butcher  s  knife  and  steel,  a  few  hot  coals,  and 
a  saucepan,  if  served  up  as  substitutes  for  the  roast  and  boiled, 
with  a  gardener  s  spade  instead  of  vegetablea  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  the  tools  and  the  processes  useful  in  the 
production  and  preparation  of  thought  must  not  be  obtruded 
upon  an  auditory,  and  still  less  be  substituted  for  the  sub- 
stantial diet  of  instruction  which  they  crave,  that  therefore 
those  tools  and  processes  may  safely  or  wisely  be  neglected. 
Metaphysical  preaching,  as  it  is  termed,  is  a  thing  to  be 
eschewed  and  abominated,  simply  because  it  can  do  no  good, 
and  may  do  much  harm.  But  a  sound  and  severe  metaphysical 
training,  and  that  not  laid  aside  when  the  dei^ee  is  taken,  and 
the  college  course  finished,  but  kept  up  and  carried  on  from 
time  to  time  by  subsequent  study,  is  an  engine  of  immouse 
power  and  bene^t  in  the  formation  of  a  thoroughly  accomplished 
preacher.  Just  l)ecause  the  appropriate  huiguage  of  the  public 
speaker  is  that  of  metaphor,  illustration,  and  emotion,  he  needs 
to  be  guarded  and  christened  bv  strenuous  exercise  in  al>stract 
thought  and  unimpa-ssioned  analysis.  Just  because  the  preaclier 
has  to  deal  with  minds  little  accustoine^l  to  reasoning,  and  for 
the  most  ]>art  to  do  their  reasoniug  for  thom,  he  ought  to  be  well 
trained  in  reasoning  himself.  If  his  oratory  is  to  be  *  logic  on 
fire,'  the  more  need  that  he  be  able  to  lay  the  train  of  it  in  due 
and  calm  order,  before  he  applies  the  dangerous  heat  of  oratorio 
excitement ;  or  he  may  cluuice  to  bum  his  finders,  and  blow  up 
Ids  own  conclusions ;  or,  when  intending  only  to  explode  his 
hearers'  prejudices,  he  may  end  by  shaking  their  faith,  and 
filling  their  heads  with  smoke.  If  he  thuiks  for  himself  in  no 
other  language  than  tliat  in  which  he*  thinks  for  and  talks'  to 
his  hearers,  he  may  be  in  great  danger  (»f  mistaking  words  for 
thoughts,  and  being  carried  ofl*  into  absurdity  by  Uie  sound  of 
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his  own  voice.  It  is  possible  to  present  a  large  amount  of  pro- 
found philosophic  thought  to  a  very  plain  auditory,  and  deeply 
to  interest  them  in  it,  provided  it  be  broken  up  into  small  frag- 
ments, and  its  abstract  intellectual  generalities  translated  into 
the  simple  language  of  metaphor  and  example.  Just  as  '  truth 
severe'  sometimes  effects  its  entrance  '  in  fairy  fiction  dressed,'  so 
the  multitude  will  often  receive  philosophy,  and  never  dream 
that  it  is  philosophy,  nor  think  it  'harsh  and  crabbed'  when 
dothed  in  the  homely  garb  of  common  sense.  In  a  word,  the 
preacher^s  metaphysics  should  be  for  himself,  their  results  for 
his  people.  If  hard,  bare,  unstratified  masses  of  speculation 
and  theory  crop  out  in  his  teaching,  they  will  be  as  barren  as 
iqMilsive  ;  but,  like  disintegrated  granite,  if  crumbled  down  and 
wadied  into  the  ordinary  channels  of  thought,  they  may  impart 
to  many  a  mind  wealth,  vigour,  and  fruitfulness. 

Such  benefits  as  these,  indirect,  but  not  therefore  trifling  or 
unsubstantial,  are  to  be  expected  from  attempts  like  those  which 
Dr.  AUiott  has  here  made  with  so  much  thought,  learning,  and 
ability,  to  apply  to  recondite  speculations  of  mentaJ  science  and  to 
the  elucidation  or  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  theology.  He  has 
not  aimed  at  producing  a  popular  volume.  He  is  '  aware  that  the 
theme  of  the  present  course  will  not  be  so  attractive  to  the 
public  at  large  as  some  preceding  ones,  there  being  perhaps  no 
science  more  generally  neglected  than  psychology.  Still,  it  will 
be  felt  to  be  important  by  thinking  men,  and  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  many  of  the  controversies  of  the  present  day.'  His  book 
is  therefore  designed  for  thinkers,  not  for  mere  readers ;  and 
although  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  former  bear  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  latter,  Dr.  Alliott  has  well  judged  that  the  noblest 
part  of  the  teacher  s  work  lies  among  the  thinking  few,  not  the 
untliinking  many.  To  feed  the  midtitude  with  wnolesome  and 
well  prepared  thought  is  a  great  and  good  work ;  but  it  is  a 
greater  thing  still  to  sow  the  seeds  of  thought  in  those  minds  in 
which  they  may  bear  fruit — *  some  thirty,  some  fifty,  and  some  a 
hundred  fold.' 

The  great  difficulty,  however,  with  which  Dr.  Alliott  has  to 
contend  is  one  of  whose  importance  he  seems  to  form  a  much 
less  serious  estimate  than  we  do.  It  lies,  not  in  the  minds  of  the 
unthinking  many,  but  in  those  of  the  thinking  few.  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  question — la  there  a  *  science  of  psychology  V  The 
fifudy  of  psychology  is  one  of  the  most  important  to  which  the 
human  mind  can  be  directed,  and  must,  sooner  or  later,  if  sue- 
opasfully  cultivated,  prove  one  of  the  most  fruitful.  But  a  study 
is  not  a  science.  Can  psychology  boast  of  any  body  of  doctrines, 
any  indubitable  inductions,  or  any  generally  admitted  and  fairly 
reasoned  conclusions  ?    Can  it  boast  even  of  any  body  of  facts. 
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carefully  and  accurately  observed  and  intelligibly  registered,  on 
which  such  inductions  and  reasonings  may  safely  rest  ?  Is  there 
any  one  leading  fact,  or  fundamentfid  doctrine,  of  psychology,  on 
which  any  two,  out  of  the  comparatively  small  number  who 
have  made  metaphysics  their  favourite  study,  would  be  certain 
to  agree  ?  If  not,  what  right  has  psychology  to  call  itself  a 
science?  As  yet  it  is  but  a  mass  of  controversies,  observa- 
tions, hypotheses,  facts,  half-facts,  and  distorted  shadows  of 
facts,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  a  science  that  a  few  heaps 
of  bricks,  mortar,  stones,  and  timber  do  to  a  house  ;  or  an 
incoherent  series  of  unfinished  tunnellings,  cuttings,  and  embank- 
ments, to  a  railway.  Nay,  these  comparisons  fall  within  the 
mark  ;  for  the  very  ground-plan  of  psychology  has  not  yet  been 
certainly  marked  out,  and  though  we  may  hope  that  at  some 
future  period  the  true  philosophy  of  mind  will  lay  down  a  smooth 
and  straight  path,  along  which  human  thought  will  hold  on  its 
swift  and  unimpeded  way  ;  yet,  at  present,  nobody  knows 
whether  the  tunnels  are  tunnels  at  all,  or  only  open  cuttings ; 
whether  a  single  slope,  or  level,  or  curve  be  correct,  which  way 
the  road  is  to  go,  or  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  a  road  at  alt 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  acute  and  able  author  of  the 
'  Institutes  of  Metaphysics'  in  his  merciless  attacks  upon  psycho- 
logy, which  we  deem  among  the  greatest  blemishes  of  that 
remarkable  work.  But  we  fully  concede  to  him  that  psychology, 
notwithstanding  the  mighty  minds  that  have  toiled  for  its  ad- 
vancement, has  not  yet  conquered  for  itself  the  place  of  a  science, 
nor  is  likely  to  do  so  for  years  to  come ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
curious  that  two  works  of  such  ability  as  Dr.  Alliott's  and  Pro- 
fessor Ferrier's,  should  have  issued  from  the  press  so  nearly  at 
the  same  time  ;  in  one  of  which  psychology  is  deliberately  assailed 
as  a  consistent  but  worthless  chain  of  fallacies  and  falsehoods ; 
while  in  the  other  it  is  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  a  well 
established  science,  able  to  shed  clear  and  certain  light  upon  the 
greatest  controversies  in  theology. 

This  reference  to  Professor  Ferrier  reminds  us  of  the  airious 
circumstance,  that  both  he  and  Dr.  AUiott  have  been  at  the  pains 
of  demonstrating  the  principle  of  contradiction,  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  all  rea«oning.  Dr.  Alliott's  demonstration  will  be  found 
at  p.  151,  and  is  abundantly  satisfactor}',  provided  the  conclusion 
be  already  admitted.  A  person  who  needs  to  have  it  proved  to 
him  that  a  statement  cannot  1x3  true  and  false  at  the  same  time 
(and  in  the  same  sense)  must  be  incapable  of  reasoning  at  alL 
We  may  be  allowetl  to  say,  that  the  great  logical  acuteness  gf 
the  author  8  mind,  and  his  delight  in  reasoning,  app^iir  to  have 
more  than  once  led  him  into  the  error  of  weaken in*^  his  positions 
by  over  demonstration,  just  as  you  may  loosen  a  nail  by  trying 
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to  drive  it  in  farther  than  it  will  go.  Eminently  logical  minds 
are  commonly  prone  to  two  faults ;  first,  that  of  trying  to  prove 
that  which  is  already  certain  ;  and,  secondly,  of  trying  to  prove 
that  which  lies  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  our  reasoning,  and 
can  be  matter  only  for  conjecture,  imagination,  or  faith.  It 
seems  to  be  too  often  forgotten  that  the  certainty  of  demonstra- 
tion is,  after  all,  but  a  relative,  hypothetical  certainty ;  and  so 
limited  is  the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  conduct  a  lengthened 
chain  of  reasoning  with  perfect  accuracy  and  certainty — except 
in  cases  where  we  are  absolutely  sure,  as  in  geometry,  arithmetic, 
or  formal  logic,  that  all  the  facts  necessary  to  be  taken  into 
account  are  clearly  before  us, — that  purely  deductive  argument 
rapidly  loses  its  power,  if  carried  on  beyond  a  very  few  steps, 
and  scepticism  begins  to  seize  us  with  regard  to  the  truths  which, 
amply  affirmed,  we  should  have  held  unquestionable,  the  moment 
we  b^^  to  think  that  they  stand  in  need  of  a  long  chain  of  purely 
deductive  reasoning  to  prove  them. 

From  this  digression,  we  return  to  the  lecturea  The  object  of 
the  introductory  lecture  is  '  to  show  that  a  relation  exists  between 
psychology  and  the  sciences  of  religion,  of  God,  and  of  revela- 
tion.' What  we  have  said  already  will  sufficiently  intimate 
the  extent  to  which  we  can  coincide  in  the  conclusions  of  this 
lecture.  We  admit  the  bearing  of  the  study  of  psychology  on 
the  questions  here  indicated  to  be  incalculably  important  But 
we  cannot  think  that  the  philosophy  of  mind  is  yet  in  a  position 
to  utter  its  own  doctrines  with  anything  of  the  authority  of 
scientific  truth ;  much  less  to  set  them  up  as  way-marks  and 
guiding  lights  in  other,  and  still  profounder  inquiries.  All  the 
light  which  these  lectures  throw  on  the  great  theological  questions 
discussed  in  them  must  bo  put  to  the  credit,  not  of  psychology 
as  a  science,  but  of  the  lecturer  s  own  philosophic  views  and 
logical  acumen,  reinforced  by  the  authority  of  those  eminent 
metaphysicians  with  whom  occasionally,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
he  agrees. 

The  second  lecture, — *  Psychology  in  relation  to  Religion', — 
discusses  the  two  questions,  whether  religion  be  owing  to  a  distinct 
iiEunilty,  susceptibility,  or  principle  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
whether  the  human  will  has  a  self-determining  power.  In 
treating  the  first  question,  the  lecturer  *  gives  a  good  account'  (as 
our  brave  tars  say)  of  Schleiermacher  and  his  English  inter- 
preter, Mr.  Morell.  Religion  is  defined  (p.  39)  to  be  *  that  state 
of  mind  which  is  the  exercise  of  the  feelings,  and  which 
prompts  to  the  doing  of  actions  due  to  God.'  *  Subjective 
religion,  accordingly,  includes  the  exercise  of  dependence, 
gratitude,  confidence,  voluntary  subjection,  admiration,  and 
complacency-  (p.  40).     We  could  hardly  have  a  more  striking 
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example  of  the  truth  of  our  remarks  touching  the  unsettled 
condition  of  psychology  than  the  fact  that  this  description  of 
religion  actually  omits  ^hat  appears  to  us  (and  will  probably 
appear  to  many  other  minds)  the  most  essential  element  of 
religion — ^namely,  the  feeling  of  reverence.  Surely,  it  is  this 
profound  emotion  which  makes  man  a  worshipper ;  which  would 
make  him  one  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  any — we  had  almost 
said  all — of  the  feelings  before  enumerated ;  and  which  being 
absent,  the  sum  total  of  them  does  not  amount  to  worship.  We 
apprehend  that  it  is  the  great  feebleness  of  the  sentiment  of 
reverence  in  our  cold,  intellectual,  northern-European  minds 
which  renders  it  so  difficult  for  us  to  understand  idolatry.  An 
English  Protestant — especially  a  nonconformist — is  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  how  the  ancient  Jews,  God's  chosen  and 
favoured  people,  could  be  under  any  temptation  to  fall  down  and 
worship  stocks  and  stones.  The  thing  is  to  him  simply  unin- 
telligible and  ridiculous — sheer  fdly  and  wickedness.  Yes,  good 
brother  Hardfacts,  it  was  very  foolish  and  very  wicked,  no  doubt 
But  depend  on  it,  there  was  something  good  mixed  up  with  that 
folly  and  sin  which  gave  the  temptations  such  terrible  power. 
That  mysterious  something  which  draped  them  down  on  th^ 
knees,  spite  of  all  their  light  and  knowledge  and  riorious 
history,  and  divine  laws  and  chastenings,  before  the  quamt  and 
rude  and  hideous  forms  worshipped  by  the  heathen  world,  was 
the  sentiment  of  reverence, — the  love  of  w^orship,  and  delight  in 
worship  for  its  own  sake,  which  longed  for  a  grosser,  more 
tangible,  and  imaginable  object  than  the  Infinite  and  Unseen 
Creator;  and  found  it  easier  to  grovel  in  the  mire,  when  it 
ought  to  have  soared  to  the  skiea  Perhaps,  in  this  one  point, 
our  superiority  to  the  poor  idolaters,  whom  we  despise,  is  by  no 
means  so  great  as  we  imagine ;  and  our  pure  but  coid  religions 
worship,  if  it  were  not  too  proud,  might  learn  a  lesson  from 
popery,  or  polytheism  itself. 

The  second  (question, — that  of  the  8elf-<letormining  power  of 
the  will, — is  treated  with  Dr.  AUiott's  accustomed  ability.  Yet 
it  will  not  be  surprising  if  many  of  his  readers  be  still  of  opinion 
that  psychology  is  more  able  to  create  difficulties  on  thia 
mysterious  subject  than  to  solve  them.  A  good  deal  of  the  con- 
troversy, we  confess,  seems  to  us  mis-spent  labour ;  because, 
granting  all  ttiat  can  be  said,  on  either  side,  ns  to  the  power  of 
the  will  to  determine  apart  from  motive,  it  will  still  remain  true, 
that  what  we  hold  a  man  res)x>nsible  for  i.s,  not  those  actions 
which  are  done  without  motives,  but  those  which  are  done  under 
the  influence  of  motive.  And  just  in  proportion  as  a  man  is 
insensible  to  the  force  of  good  motives  and  incapable  of  resisting 
bad  ones,  we  reckon  him  a  bad  man ;  and  his  own  conscience 
reckons  him  so  toa 
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There  are  two  points  wluch  seems  to  us  to  have  been  in- 
adequately considered  in  this  controversy.  The  first  is  what  may 
be  termed  the  persistency  of  the  will ;  L  e.,  it«  disposition  to 
persevere  in  a  choice,  though  the  motive  may  be  feeble,  simply 
because  the  choice  has  been  made.  We  give  this  tendency,  when 
strongly  manifested,  the  name  of  obstinacy ;  and  it  is  a  phenomenon 
worth  more  study  than  it  has  received. 

The  other  point  is,  the  power  of  habit ;  by  which  the  greater 
multitude  by  far  of  the  distinct  acts  of  will  which  we  perform 
in  a  day  are  withdrawn  almost  entirely  from  the  dominion  of 
motive ;  and  sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  the  movement  of  the 
fingers  by  a  skilful  pianist)  from  the  observation  of  consciousness 
also. 

Dr.  AUiott  proceeds  in  his  third  lecture  to  apply  psychology 
to  investigations  regarding  Qod.  The  origin  of  our  idea  of  God 
is  investigiskted  It  is  shown  that  this  idea  cannot  be  created  by 
the  human  mind ;  and  is  not  innate  in  either  of  three  senses 
in  which  that  word  may  be  used.  Mr.  Morell's  notion  of  a 
'  superaensual  intuition'  is  ably  met ;  and  his  imposing  remark, 
that  by  reasoning  from  Nature  up  to  Qod,  ^  the  best  we  can  do 
18  to  hypostatize  and  deify  the  product  of  our  own  faculties/  is 
quietly  disposed  of  in  a  single  sentenca  '  If,'  says  Dr.  AlUott, 
'  by  thus  reasoning  up  to  God  we  can  gain  a  true  idea  of  him,  we 
do  not  deify  a  creation  of  our  own  minds ;  we  only  discover,  by 
means  of  our  faculties,  the  existence  of  a  being  necessarily 
deified'  (p.  100).  M.  Cousins  theory  of  an  *  Impersonal  Reason' 
is  then  very  acutely  and  ingeniously  controverted ;  and  the 
lecture  concludes  with  the  exposition  of  the  author's  own  view 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  God. 

Lecture  IV.  treats  of  the  objective  tnith  of  our  idea  of  God. 
As  the  foregoing  lecture  involved  the  great  controversy  as  to 
ike  innateness  of  our  ideas,  so  this  involves  the  question  of  the 
oniform  truth  of  the  testimony  of  consciousness.  The  argument 
is  then  directed  to  the  proof  of  these  four  positions  : — 1st  That 
certain  attributes  must  characterize  First  Cause,  as  s\ich,pi'ovided 
He  exists ;  2ndly.  That  First  Cause  does  exist ;  3rdly.  That  He 
is  one,  and  possessed  of  will,  consciousness,  and  intelligence ;  and 
ithly.  That  He  is  also  holy,  just,  good,  and  true.  Into  the  vast 
fields  of  speculation  thus  opened  we  must  not  attempt  here  to 
enter.  Whatever  doubts  might  be  entertained  as  to  the  real 
value  of  so  abstract  a  line  of  argument,  none  ^vill  deny  the 
great  ability  with  which  it  is  conducted  in  this  lecture. 

The  three  remaining  lectures  bear  upon  Christianity,  as  a 
revelation  from  God,  and  on  the  inspiration  of  Scripture. 

We  shoidd  have  liked  to  make  an  extract  or  two  from  the 
fifth  lecture,  in  which,   (after   expressing  a  much  higher  esti- 
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mate  of  the  value  of  pyschology  in  its  present  state  than  we 
have  found  ourselves  able  to  give)  Dr.  Alliott  defines  the  term«; 
*  revelation '  and  *  inspiration/  rejecting  the  definitions,  at  once 
vague  and  narrow,  propounded  by  Mr.  Morell,  and  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  questions  of  the  possibility,  the  limits,  and  the  evidence 
of  a  supernatural  communication  from  God.  But  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  do  justice  to  any  part  of  the  discussion  by  separating 
it  from  its  context,  and  we  must  refer  our  readers — especially 
any  who  may  have  been  perplexed  by  Mr.  Morell's  views — to 
the  lecture  itself,  where  they  will  find  these  points  treated  with 
masterly  acuteness  and  perspicuity. 

In  the  following  lecture,  which  carries  on  the  consideration  of 
the  evidence  of  Christianity,  Dr.  Alliott  applies  his  pvscholo- 
gical  vi^ws  to  the  two  great  problems  of  moral  philosophy  (sub- 
jective and  objective),  namely,  the  nature  and  origin  of  our 
ideas  of  right  and  wron^,  and  the  real  nature  of  the  distinction 
between  moral  good  and  evil.  On  this  topic,  whatever  obiection 
may  be  urged  against  the  writer's  views,  tney  cannot  be  charged 
with  vagueness  or  inconsistency.  Utility,  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term,  is  laid  down  as  the  real  and  exclusive  basis  of  virtue, 
and  our  perception  of  utility,  at  first  in  the  form  of  reward 
versus  punishment,  and  afterwards  in  the  more  enlarged  form  of 
the  perception  of  the  universal  tendency  of  actions,  is  assigned 
as  the  origin  of  our  judgments  and  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  same  philosophy  of  virtue  is  further  advocated  in  a  brief 
appendix.  Seldom  has  this  theory  of  virtue  been  more  clearly- 
expounded  or  more  ably  defended.  We  l)ear  cordial  testimonj 
to  the  great  ability  as  well  as  the  thoroughly  Christian  temper 
in  which  our  esteemed  friend  has  maintained  his  viewa  At 
the  same  time  ke  must  pardon  our  expressing  regret  that  bo 
much  ability  should  l>e  spent  in  defence  of  what  seems  to  us  ao 
inherently  bad  cause.  We  cannot  but  mar\'el  when  he  exclaims, 
*  What  higher,  what  more  worthy,  what  more  noble  idea  of  right 
and  wrong  can  there  be  than  this  V  (p.  235.)  We  have  neither 
space  nor  disposition  to  enter  into  controversy  on  this  point, 
but  we  camiot  refrain  from  indicating  what  appears  to  us  a  very 
serious  oversight  at  the  outset  of  the  argument  We  admit  that 
the  first  sentiments  of  rii^ht  and  wrong  in  the  child's  mind  are 
awakened  by  vieans  of  the  hope  either  of  reward  or  of  approval, 
and  the  fear,  if  not  of  punishment,  at  least  of  displeasure.  But 
we  deny  that  it  is  the  mere  prospect  of  pleasurable  or  painful 
results  that  awakens  thi^w  sentiments  ;  fi^r  otherwise,  all  actions 
lea^iing  to  pain  would  be  regarded  a.«?  wrong,  and  those  leading 
to  pleasure  as  right  If  the  child  finds  that  ns  often  as  he  hits 
his  head  a^inst  the  table  it  hurts  him,  and  a.s  often  iis  he  puts 
sugar  in  his  mouth  it  pleases  him,  he  by  no  means  concludes 
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that  he  is  a  naughty  boy  for  hitting  his  head,  or  a  good  boy  for 
eating  sugar.  If  a  child  of  his  own  age  threatens  to  beat  him, 
and  does  beat  him,  as  often  as  he  does  a  certain  action,  he  learns 
to  abstain  from  that  action,  but  not  as  wrong,  simply  as  foolish. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  if  his  father  forbids  that  'same  action,  the 
child  thinks  it  wrong,  even  though  no  beating  is  to  be  the 
result  ?  Evidently  b^use  the  idea  of  authority  is  present  to 
the  child's  mind,  to  which  the  sentiment  of  duty  naturally  and 
spontaneously  responda  Apart  from  the  sense  of  duty  and 
recognition  of  authority,  no  perceptions  of  utility  could  ever 
build  up  a  virtuous  character,  though  they  might  secure  (if  acted 
upon)  an  outwardly  virtuous  conduct  The  sentiments  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  authority  and  duty,  appear  to  us  to  be  primary 
elements  of  our  nature,  as  incapable  of  logical  analysis  as  love 
or  hatred,  horror  or  joy.  And  we  deem  it  one  of  the  first 
tasks  of  a  sound  pyschology,  to  mark  the  limits  of  analysis  and 
definition,  and  to  warn  us  off  from  any  attempt  to  resolve  the 
sense  of  duty  into  the  sense  of  interest,  or  any  one  of  the 
primary  faculties,  or  sentiments,  or  tendencies  of  the  mind  into 
any  other. 

But  we  are  almost  breaking  our  resolution  not  to  be  drawn 
into  controversy.  And  we  have  exhausted  our  limits  without 
being  able  to  refer  to  the  last  lecture  of  the  volume,  which 
treats  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  This  lecture  is  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  important  of  the  whole  course.  The  hazy 
sublimities  and  unwarrantable  assertions  of  Mr.  Morell  meet 
with  a  temperate  but  searching  refutation.  We  should  be  dis- 
posed ourselves  to  go  somewhat  beyond  the  writer's  view  of  in- 
spiration ;  but  it  will  be  found  eminently  characterized  by  clear- 
ness and  common  sense.  The  leading  objections  urged  against 
the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  ^re  briefly  but  ably 
handled  in  the  close  of  the  lecture. 

We  cordially  thank  Dr.  AUiott  for  his  volume ;  and  while  we 
have  found  ourselves  unable  to  agree  with  all  his  philosophical 
opinions,  we  heartily  join  in  the  prayer  with  which  he  concludes 
his  prefkce,  and  rejoice  to  regard  him  as  an  able  and  faithful 
fellow-labourer  in  that  cause  which,  whatever  becomes  of  parti- 
cular opinions,  theories,  or  systems,  must  still  advance, — the  cause 
iif  Divine  truth. 
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Society  of  London,  &c.  &c.  London  :  John  W.  Parker  &,  Son. 
1854. 

Ibelakd  is  not  now  the  statesman's  difficulty.  That  country, 
'bo  long  the  battlefield  of  parties,  the  theatfe  c^  political  experi- 
ments, of  combinations,  outrages,  insurrections,  arms  acts,  coer- 
cion acts,  of  barren  agitation,  and  chronic  rebellion,  of  periodical 
famine,  and  permanent,  hopeless  misery,  is  at  last  contented 
and  prosperous.  It  has  passed  the  crisis  of  its  destiny,  and  a 
future  of  happy  progress  cheers  the  industry  of  the  inhabi- 
tanta  Perhaps  no  nation  in  the  world  that  yet  survives  has  had 
a  more  saddening  history,  or  an  evil  genius  more  active  in 
thwarting  every  measure  designed  for  its  advantage,  and  evenr 
scheme  of  policy  by  which  statesmen  sought  to  cut  off  the  entail 
of  calamity.  In  spite  of  every  remedy,  the  vices  ef  the  social 
system  were  continually  breaking  forth,  stimulated  bv  bigotry,  and 
aggravated  by  misgovemment  The  resources  of  the  oountrj 
were  boundless ;  but,  like  the  supplies  sent  to  the  army  in 
the  Crimea,  owing  to  some  fatal  and  unaccoimtable  mismanage- 
ment, they  never  could  be  made  available.  Amidst  a  profuaion 
of  the  elements  of  national  wealth,  the  people  were  paupera, 
the  proprietors  insolvents,  and  the  most  fertile  of  soils  was 
consigned  to  barrennes&  In  view  of  the  intense  and  overwhelm- 
ing  misery,  the  rulers  were  as  helpless  as  Lord  Raglan  and  his 
staff  at  Balaklava,  while  society  was  disorganized,  and  the  people 
perished.  The  materials  of  prosperity  were  there  in  abundance, 
but  internal  convulsion  and  the  perversity  of  the  government 
threw  all  into  chaos.  There  was  no  organizing  head,  no  plastic 
hand,  to  deduce  order  from  the  confusion,  or  to  bring  about  the 
requisite  combinations  for  renovating  the  social  system.  Ai 
length  Providence  interposed,  and  applied  the  desperate  remedy 
of  one  of  the  most  destructive  famines  which  history  records. 

Mr.  John  Locke,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  named  at  tbe 
head  of  this  article,  remarks  in  his  preface,  tnat '  the  recovery  of 
a  nation  from  ruin  and  despair  is  a  subject  of  far  deeper  and 
more  absorbing  interest  than  any  romance,  containing,  as  it  does 
in  this  instance,  within  the  interval  of  a  few  years,  a  series  of 
fects  stranger  than  fiction,  and  of  infinitely  more  momentous 
significance.'  Keen  obsen'ation,  broad  unprejudiced  views,  can- 
dour and  dLscrimination,  have  enabled  Mr.  Locke  to  deduce  from 
the  bluo-books  a  series  of  instructive  publications,  which  have 
won  the  approbation  of  the  most  distinguished  practical  men  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  while  his  office  as  auction  clerk  in  the 
Enaimbered  Estates  Court  has  given  him  peculiar  facilities  for 
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observing  all  the  phases  of  that  wonderful  transition  through  which 
Ireland  has  just  passed  We  shall,  therefore,  freely  avail  our- 
selves of  his  researches,  while  placing  before  our  readers  a  picture 
of  national  r^eneration,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  as  well  as  the  most  instructive  to  be  found  in  the 
amuds  of  nationa 

In  other  ages  and  regions,  conquest  would  have  been  the 
remedy  for  the  helpless  and  desperate  condition  of  Ireland  ;  for 
conquest  is  Grod's  judgment  on  national  imbecility  and  delinquency; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  few  nations  were  ever  subju- 
gated that  deserved  to  be  free,  or  that  had  not  prepared  them- 
selves, by  their  own  vices,  as  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruc- 
tion. Fevered  by  sedition,  consuming  and  wasting  the  fridts  of 
the  earth  without  labour  or  reproduction,  while  exhausting  their 
energies  in  internal  strifes,  their  condition  naturally  invited  the 
invader,  and  offered  him  an  easy  victory.  The  connexion  of 
Ireland  with  Great  Britain  saved  her  from  this  fate  ;  and  the 
famine  came,  commissioned  to  break  the  cables  which  held  her 
£Bi8t  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  stationary  and  sinking,  while 
the  sister  kingdoms  were  pursuing  a  career  of  splendid  prosperity. 
Arrest  progress  and  you  originate  decay,  when  the  rapidity  of 
decompoatioQ  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  mate- 
rials of  growth.  But  a  principle  of  new  life  has  come  into 
Ireland,  and  she  is  now  healthily  appropriating  and  assimilating 
the  elements  of  strength. 

Emigration,  which  drained  away  so  much  of  the  population, 
has  been  declining  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  In  1852  it 
was  one-tenth  less  than  in  1851 ;  and  in  1853  one-seventh  less 
than  in  the  previous  year  ;  and  considering  the  present  demand 
for  labour  at  home,  we  may  expect  a  continued  and  still  greater 
diminution,  though,  as  Mr.  Locke  justly  remarks,  emigration 
must  be  considered  as  a  necessity  of  our  era,  consequent  on  the 
general  development  of  the  resources  of  all  coimtries,  facilitated 
by  the  rapidity,  economy,  and  seciuity  of  international  commu- 
nication— one  of  the  mightiest  of  '  those  providential  agencies, 
destined  to  establish  new  conditions  of  society,  under  happier 
auspices  of  peace  and  commerce,  and  more  intimate  commimion 
of  the  peoples  of  the  earth.'  There  is,  however,  a  feature  of 
peculiar  interest  attaching  to  Irish  emigration.  It  is  no  longer 
an  iron-handed  necessity  that  tears  the  emigrant  away  from 
home  and  kindred  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  new  home  and  a  more 
happy  kindred  wooing  him  across  the  Atlantic,  and  tempting 
him  from  the  land  of  his  fathers  by  the  additional  inducement  of 
a  free  passage.  According  to  the  fourteenth  report  of  the  Colo- 
nial Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners,  the  number  of  Irish 
emigrants  in  1851  was  254,537  ;  .in  1852  it  was  224,997  •,  aiid 
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in  1853  only  199,392.  In  1854  the  figure  will  no  doubt  be 
much  less.  It  is,  however,  a  singular  fact,  that  the  remittances 
from  America  to  Ireland  have  been  increasing.  These  reach  an 
amount  that  will  astonish  our  readers.  According  to  the  same 
report  the  Irish  in  America  remitted  to  their  friends  at  home, 
through  banks  and  mercantile  houses  (not  including  what  came 
through  private  channels)  the  following  sums — 

In  1851     £  990,000 

In  1852 1,404,000 

In  1853     1,439,000 

Total  in  three  years £3,833,000 

If  we  include  last  year  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  two  pre- 
vious years,  we  shall  have  the  enormous  aggregate  of  upwards 
of  5,000,000  sterling  remitted  to  Ireland  in  four  years  from 
parties  who  left  their  country  with  little  more  than  the  clothes 
on  their  backs.  This  proves  two  things ;  first,  the  industry  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  when  their  labour  meets  with  its  due  reward ; 
and,  secondly,  their  strong  aflfection  for  their  kmdred,  which  can 
hardly  be  submitted  to  a  severer  test  than  prosperity  in  a  distant 
land.  It  is  gratifying  also  to  remark  that  the  emigrant  is  sur- 
rounded by  influences  which  rapidly  develop  his  dormant  man- 
hood : — 

'  Take,  for  example,  a  peasant  of  the  far  west :  his  food  a  precarious 
root,  his  dwelling  mud  and  straw  generation  after  generation,  the 
stunted  size  and  inferior  facial  angle,  denoting  deterioration  both  phy- 
sical and  intellectual,  a  scion  of  a  worn  out  race  in  a  worn  out  con- 
dition of  society.  This  is  the  naked  truth,  however  distasteful  to 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  How  are  his  moral  capabilities  exalted,  and 
motives  of  action  improved  with  the  change  in  his  location  as  a  settler 
(say)  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  he  can  realize  property 
from  the  savings  of  wages,  and  become  absolute  |)08se8sor  of  the  laud 
his  labour  has  made  fruitful — where  he  sees  his  fellows  all  around, 
many  of  them  his  own  countrymen,  some  it  may  be  of  his  name  and 
kindred,  lighting  the  battle  of  life  in  right  earnest,  subjugating  nature 
through  her  widest  ranges,  inventing  mechanical  aids,  and  constructing 
combinations  of  power  under  an  insatiable  urgency  of  progress,  and  with 
a  rapidity  and  success  unexampled  in  the  Old  World.* — p.  3. 

In  the  mean  time  the  demand  for  labour  at  home  has  nearly 
doubled  wages,  while  the  workhouses  have  been  emptied  of  able- 
bodied  paupera  The  decrease  of  poor  law  expenditure  for  1853, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  Ls  nearly  eleven  per  cent, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  this  expenditure  has  been  applied 
to  medical  charities  and  to  the  carrying  out  of  sanitary  acts. 
During  the  year  ending  22  April,  1854>,  we  find  a  diminution  of 
the  number  of  paupers  m  all  the  workhouses,  amounting  to  40,000 
in  each  week  of  the  corresponding  series  of  the  previous  year. 
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The  admirable  iudnstrial  system  which  has  been  adopted  in 
the  Irish  miions,  and  also  in  gaols,  charitable  institutions,  and 
lunatic  asylums,  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  There  are 
163  unions  in  Ireland,  and  in  all  these,  with  the  exception  of  25, 
the  inmates  receive  agricultural  instruction  on  model  farms 
attached  to  the  workhouse&  In  September  last  there  were 
3783  thus  taught,  while  3196  were  engaged  in  learning  trades, 
and  1 4,273  girls  were  employed  in  household,  and  useful  and 
ornamental  work  of  various  descriptions.  During  last  year 
upwards  of  5000  boys  and  girls  under  15  years  of  age,  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  workhouses,  and  put  in  a  way  of  supporting 
themselves  1:)y  their  own  industry,  'so  highly  has  risen  in  public 
estimation  the  model  and  industrious  training  of  the  youth  of 
the  country,  even  in  the  very  abodes  of  pauperism/  The  eflfect 
of  this  change  can  indeed  be  properly  estimated  only  by  those 
who  remember  the  old  system  of  vagrancy,  with  its  idleness,  filth, 
vice,  and  misery.  Nothing,  of  course,  can  fully  compensate  for 
the  want  of  parents,  and  the  influence  of  home  with  its  attach- 
ments ;  still  the  excellent  education  combined  with  cleanly 
habits  and  industrial  training  received  by  the  children  of  paupers, 
must  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  rising  generation. 

The  industrial  system  has  been  carried  to  the  utmost  perfection 
on  the  Ballymoney  Workhouse  Farm,  in  the  countv  Antrim. 
This  farm  has  been  tilled  principally  by  the  boys  before  and 
after  school  hours.  The  industry  of  the  lads  is  stimulated  by 
aUowing  each  a  small  plot  of  ground  with  seeds,  which  he  is  to 
cultivate  himself,  and  he  is  to  be  rewarded  according  to  his  success. 
The  plan  of  the  master  is  to  allow  no  time  for  idleness,  and  con- 
sequently industry  has  grown  into  a  fixed  habit.  Such  is  the 
desire  for  labour  generated  that  there  has  not  been  an  adult  able- 
bodied  male  pauper  in  the  house  for  years.  The  infirm  old 
females  are  employed  in  spinning,  sewing,  &c.  Some  of  the 
boys  after  school  hours  learn  tailoring  and  shoemaking: — the 
girls  knitting,  sewing,  and  embroidering  muslin,  &c.  All  the 
linen  aJid  shambray  required  for  bedding  and  clothing  are  manu- 
iiEurtured  in  the  house,  and  not  only  so,  but  made  up,  so  that  the 
inmates  contribute  materially  to  their  own  support. 

Some  such  system  of  reproductive  industry  was  earnestly  urged 
upon  the  eovemment  during  the  famine  years,  but  in  vain.  They 
persevered  to  the  end  in  the  most  wasteful,  demoralizing,  and  de- 
structive economic  blunders.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  views  of  those 
measures  which  were  presented  at  the  time  to  the  readers  of  the 
'  Eclectic'  so  fully  borne  out  by  the  author  before  us.     He  says : — 

*  Now  contrast  these  reproductive  results  with  the  wasteful  mauage- 
ment  of  former  years — Ireland  in  ^1846-47  was,  in  ftict,  one  huge 
Poor  Law  Union,  under  the  administration  of  government  relief  and 
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British  benevolence.  At  one  period  in  the  latter  year,  734,000 
persons  were  drawn  from  their  ordinary  pursuits  to  an  uuprofitable 
system  of  employment ;  the  superior  cereal  products  of  our  soil  were 
exported,  and  au  inferior  foreign  grain  substituted  for  food;  and 
millions  were  wasted  on  works,  generally  of  a  useless,  frequently  of  an 
injurious  character,  having  no  relation  whatever  to  the  production  of 
food  for  a  famishing  population,  while  the  greater  portion  of  the  tilth 
of  the  country  lay  utterly  waste.* — ^p.  30. 

Crime  and  pauperism  spring  from  the  same  Bomroea,  and 
accordingly  they  have  departed  pari  paaau  in  Ireland.  The 
barracks  and  the  workhouses  are  no  longer  the  principal  and 
most  characteristic  institutions  of  that  country.  Nerer  was  lie- 
land  so  peaceful,  or  so  free  from  crime.  Instead  of  requiring,  aa 
in  former  years,  a  standing  army  of  38,000  men  to  keep  down  a 
disaffected  population,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  regular  foroes  are 
spared  for  the  Crimea;  and  notwithstanding  the  demand  for 
labour  and  the  inducements  of  emigration,  recruits  are  flocking 
to  the  Queen  8  standard,  while  the  enthusiasm  of  the  population 
in  favour  of  the  war  is  universal  among  all  sects  and  paitiea. 
From  the  Thirty-second  Report  of  the  Inspecter-ffenend  of 
Prisons,  it  appears  that  the  agrarian  outrages,  which  have  ao 
long  disgracetf  the  country,  producing  insecurity  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, and  excluding  capital  from  the  country,  have  almost 
wholly  disappeared.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  a  most  gratifying 
fiEu;t,  Hhat  tliroughout  the  vast  extent  of  land,  comprising 
2,000,000  acres,  which  has  changed  hands  under  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Commission,  only  four  huftances  of  agrarian  crime  have 
occurred  since  the  institution  of  that  tribunal'  It  is  a  moat 
providential  thing  that  Ireland  should  be  so  free  from  the  taint 
of  disloyalty  and  crime  at  the  present  moment,  when  all  the 
resources  of  the  empire  are  taxed  to  sustain  the  great  war  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  It  is  now  an  undeniable  fact,  that  a 
standing  army  is  not  necessary  to  hold  Ireland  for  the  Queen ; 
and  that  good  government  would  always  obviate  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  in  idleness  at  the  public  expense  a  laige  numb^  of 
hands  withdrawn  from  the  profitable  industry  of  the  countiy. 
Even  the  constabulary,  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  efficient 
civil  force  in  the  world,  have  little  now  to  do  but  collect  and 
collate  iiscal  and  industrial  statistics,  for  which  they  are  eminently 
qualified  by  their  integrity  and  intelligence. 

In  order  to  show  the  extent  of  the  moral  and  social  revolu- 
tion which  a  fuw  years  have  effected,  Mr.  Locke  has  selected  the 
county  Limerick  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  nation,  at  least  of 
the  southern  provinces.  This  contra.st  will  prove  the  justice  of 
Sir  Thomas  More's  maxim — *  It  were  much  better  to  make  such 
good  provision  by  which  every  man  might  be  ]>ut  in  a  method 
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how  to  live,  and  so  be  preserved  from  the  fatal  necefisity  of  steal- 
ing and  dying  for  it  It  is  the  business  of  a  statesman  to 
provide  against  the  commission  of  crime  and  the  necessity  of 
punishment  bv  "wise  arrangements  for  the  development  of 
mdiutry ; — and  hence  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  ruler  who 
'  is  only  just,  is  cruel.' 

In  the  spring  of  1849  the  able-bodied  labourers  were  squatted 
in  quarries  breaking  stones,  or  making  roads  where  none  were 
required,  fed  at  the  public  cost,  while  in  many  imions  large  tracts 
cf  land,  the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  food,  lay  waste 
and  unoccupied  Such  an  obvious  misdirection  of  labour  by  the 
Government  could  not  but  demoralize  the  people.  'As  well 
might  we  expect  mental  rectitude  in  a  madhouse  as  honesty  and 
loyal  feeling  among  a  starving  and  uneducated  people.  The 
material  instrumenteJity  is  all  in  disarray.  The  source  of  nervous 
energy  is  poisoned.     The  dark  blood  is  in  the  brain.' 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Limerick,  one  of  the  finest  counties  in 
Ireland,  in  1849.  The  files  of  the  '  Limerick  Chronicle,'  from 
the  10th  to  the  26th  March,  presented  the  following  frightful 
details  : — ^The  county  treasurer  paid  the  expenses  of  900  crown 
witneases  and  prosecutors.  The  gaol  built  for  the  accommodation 
of  141  contained  800  prisoners,  and  of  these  160  had  been  con- 
fined imder  rule  of  transportation  for  two  years  !  Nine  months' 
growth  of  crime  presented  the  following  results  in  that  one 
county,  which  boasts  the  richest  soil  in  Europe — 520  persons 
registered  for  trial ;  11  for  murder;  30  in  arms  and  attacking 
houses  by  night ;  20,  highway  robbery ;  63,  cattle  stealing  ;  and 
a  vast  number  of  cases  of  burglary,  larceny,  &c.  Judge  Ball  on 
that  occasion  exclaimed — 'A  more  appalling  representation  of 
the  state  of  crime,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  it  has  never  been 
my  lot  to  witness.'  The  cost  of  this  mass  of  crime  to  the  state 
was  enormous.  It  has  been  computed  that  every  criminal,  from 
his  apprehension  to  the  completion  of  the  sentence  of  transpor-  , 
tation,  costs  his  country  ^^300.  The  direct  cost  of  this  single 
calendar  would  be  little  short  of  «f  75,000,  while  it  is  impossible 
to  calculate  the  amount  indirectly  occasioned,  and  arising  from 
losses  and  injuries  to  life  and  property — the  fruits  of  sanitary 
neglect  in  a  commimity  crowded  by  the  indigent  and  despairing 
— the  expense  of  the  military,  naval,  and  police  forces,  and  the 
workhouse  support  of  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  had 
been  incarcerated  or  transported. 

How  different  is  the  state  of  things  now  !  At  the  Spring 
Assizes  of  1854,  instead  of  900  Crown  witnesses  and  prosecutors, 
as  in  1849,  there  were  only  84 ;  instead  of  520  prisoners  for  trial 
there  were  only  19  ;  instead  of  11  persons  charged  with  murder 
there  was  only  1  ;  instead  of  30  charged  with  being  in  arms 
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and  attacking  houses  by  night  there  were  none ;  instead  of  63 
for  cattle  stealing  there  was  but  1 ;  and  instead  of  20  for  highway 
robbery  only  a  solitary  case. 

The  improvement  of  Ireland  may  be  largely  ascribed  to  the 
steady  progress  of  practical  and  industrial  education,  combined 
with  religious  instruction. 

'  There  is/  says  Mr.  Locke,  '  a  certain  scholastic  training  adapted 
to  foster  genius  and  intellectual  enthusiasm.  In  these,  as  a  nation, 
we  have  never  been  deficient ;  eloquence  and  poetry  illumine  the 
darkest  pages  of  the  past,  and  are  abundantly  represented  in  this 
generation  as  well  by  known  authorship,  as  in  our  serial  literature  and 
those  copious  streams  of  vigorous  composition,  Howine  from  Irish  pens 
through  every  section  of  the  press  of  the  United  Kmgdom.  But  in 
affirming  educational  progress,  it  is  not  intended  to  dwell  upon  its 
purely  intellectual  aspects,  so  often  linked  in  our  disastrous  annals 
with  vague  theories,  and  aimless  or  unworthy  lives,  but  rather  upon 
its  practical  and  social  results.* — p.  6. 

The  turn  for  a  useful,  practical,  and  artistic  education  among 
all  classes  in  Ireland  received  a  strong  impulse  from  the  Irish 
Industrial  Exhibition  of  1853— originated  by  one  of  the  best  of 
Irishmen,  at  his  own  ri.sk,  and,  we  regret  to  add,  at  a  great  per- 
sonal loss. 

£       B.    d. 

Tlie  cost  of  the  building  was    59,871     2     1 

Salaries  and  all  currcut  expenses 2S,342     9    8 

Total  cost  £88,213  11    9 

The  receipts  amounted  to  <f  53,232  138.  6d. ;  the  building  and 
machinery,  when  sold,  produced  «£?! 6,000 — leaving  Mr.  Daigan 
a  loser  to  the  extent  of  i?  18,980  18s.  3d.  The  nation,  however, 
has  amply  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  noble  example  and  munifi- 
cent patriotism. 

'  Literary  and  scientific  institutions,  schools  of  design,  of  nuuiulac* 
tures,  mui$ic,  chemistry,  and  other  arts,  are  multiplying  in  the  towns  in 
equal  ratio  with  the  agricultuml  and  rudimentary  schools  of  the  rural 
districts ;  and  the  metluMl  of  instruction  in  all  illustrates,  w*ith  more  or 
less  significance,  the  important  fact,  that  all  arts  are  founded  u|)oa 
certain  scientific  truths,  by  appliance  of  which  miH-hanieal  |>ower8  are 
devised,  and  elemental  products  moulded  into  articles  of  utility,  luxury, 
or  iH'auty.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  gratifying  t4)  observe  that  the 
leisure  of  the  artisan  classes  of  cities  is  not  so  much  wastetl  ta  it  used 
to  be  in  intemperance,  or  in  gross  and  frivolous  imrsuits,  but  in  a  grcttt 
part  devotetl  to  intellectual  amusements  savouring  of  a  certain  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment  and  moral  feeling.* — p.  7. 

The  national  system  of  education  is  doing  its  work  well,  in 

?>ite  of  opposition  and  misrepresentation.     It  appears,  from  the 
wentieth  fieport  of  the  Commifisioners,  that,  at  ttie  close  of  1 853, 
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the  number  of  schools  in  operation  was  5023,  attended  by 
556,478  children — showing,  as  compared  with  1852,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  schools  of  148,  and  in  the  attendance  of 
11,874.  There  are  42  more  schools  in  progress  of  erection, 
which  will  add  4000  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  national 
schools.  This  admirable  system  is  being  gradually  extended  to 
paupers  and  criminals,  and  it  has,  besides,  departments  specially 
adapted  to  the  agricultural  and  artisan  classes.  According  to 
the  last  published  Report,  there  were  in  connexion,  on  the  31st 
December,  1853 — 

Industrial  Schools  43 

ETcning  ditto 39 

Agricultural  ditto,  iucludiug  3 1  Model  Schools    203 

Workhouse  ditto,  including  50  Agricultural,  not  enumerated 

in  the  preceding 191 

Gaol  ditto    9 

Total    485 

There  are  Government  schools  of  design  in  Dublin,  Belfast, 
Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Cork.  These  schools  are  not  only 
highly  important  in  cultivating  the  national  taste,  but  they  are 
also  valuable  in  an  economic  point  of  view.  'For  instance, 
Belfast  has  paid  away  to  French  and  Belgian  designers  consi- 
derably over  <^50,000  for  omameutal  linen  headings.  In  a 
moral  point  of  view,  too,  the  disciplined  industry  and  ingenuity, 
even  of  little  children,  especially  when  combined  with  education 
(as  is  generally  the  case  throughout  Ireland),  exercise  a  powerful 
reclaiming  influence  on  the  adult  members  of  their  families,  and 
through  these  on  the  character  of  the  whole  population.'  We 
are,  therefore,  sorry  to  see  from  the  public  journals  that  the 
schools  of  Belfast  and  Limerick  have  just  been  closed,  owing  to 
the  niggardliness  of  the  Government,  who  want  these  schools  to 
be  self-sustaining.  Now,  if  any  of  them  had  a  chance  of  assum- 
ing this  character  it  would  be  that  of  London,  where  the  demand 
for  this  kind  of  institution  might  be  supposed  to  be  incomparably 
greater  than  in  any  provincial  town.  Yet,  of  <£?!  7,000  or 
i?  18,000  voted  by  Parliament  for  schools  of  design,  London 
keeps  for  itself  no  less  than  i?  10,000,  leaving  the  balance  to  be 
distributed  throughout  the  provinces. 

The  agricultural  returns  of  1 853,  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  show  a  large  increase  of  green  crops,  particularly  turnips. 
Peat  land,  which  can  be  reclaimed  at  a  cost  of  £^  10a  an 
acre,  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  green  crops,  that  it  will 
the  first  year  pay  the  cost  of  reclamation,  and  will,  by  means  of 
the  portable  manures,  such  as  guano,  give  excellent  crops  of  the 
same    kind   for  many  years  in   succession,   though  they    at^ 
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Qatiirally  unfitted  for  grain.  This  is  a  fact  of  great  importance^ 
as  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle  is  a  pursuit  but  little  affected 
by  the  weather,  or  by  the  variations  of  the  market.  There  is 
also  a  great  increase  in  the  culture  of  flax,  which  <!an  be  disposed 
of  to  any  extent  to  the  home  manufacturers.  The  potato,  to 
which  the  Irish  farmer  still  fondly  clings,  has  nearly  recovered ; 
and  the  last  crop  was,  we  believe,  the  best  since  the  famine. 
Fortunately,  the  Irish  harvest  was  most  abundant  last  year,  and 
of  excellent  quality.  Taking  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  surplus  value  of  the  last  harvest  over  that  of 
185a  may  be  estimated  at  from  sixty  to  seventy  millions 
sterling. 

Progress,  we  are  assured,  is  manifest  on  every  side,  chiefly  in 
the  rise  of  agricultural  wages,  improved  modes  of  fanning,  the 
gradual  furnishing  of  estates  by  new  and  solvent  proprietors 
with  convenient  farmsteads,  the  want  of  which  has  hitherto 
proved  so  detrimental  to  the  farming  interest  By  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  we  learn  tnaty 
under  the  Land  Improvement  Acts,  153,000  acres  have  been 
thoroughly  drained  at  an  average  cost  of  £4t  10a — ^the  whole 
beinff  done  by  task  work,  subject  to  a  system  of  inspectioa 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  a^cultuial  education  in  the 
districts  where  the  land  is  reclaimed. 

The  unprecedented  improvement  in  agriculture  may  be 
ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  influence  of  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court,  the  main  agent  of  the  social  revolution  which 
has  been  wrought  in  Ireland.  The  land  was  so  encumbered,  so 
fettei^l  by  entails  and  settlements,  and  rendered  so  unmarketaiile 
by  n^strictions  and  defective  titles,  that  a  lai^ge  jportion  of  it  was 
doometl  to  barrenness ;  capital  was  precluded  nrom  investment 
in  the  soil,  and  the  nominal  proprietors  were  insolvent  ThiB 
was  the  grand  difficulty  of  the  country — its /cms  fnalonvm.  For 
this  state  of  things  the  Eiicuvibered  Estates  Act  has  proved  an 
eflbctivo  remetly,  and  the  principle  on  which  it  rests  requires  onlv 
to  1)0  extended  to  estabhsh  a  system  of  free  trade  in  land,  whidh 
is  ({uit^)  as  good  for  Great  Britain  as  for  Ireland.  Since  the 
filing  of  the  first  petition  in  this  Court,  October  21,  1849,  te 
October  21,  1854,  an  interval  of  five  years,  the  commissioners 
huvo  conveyed  land  to  5613  piurchasers,  who  paid  into  the 
Court  the  enormous  sum  of  i?  13,509,803  3s.  5d  It  was  generally 
supposed  that  what  Ireland  wanted  was  capital.  But  the  work* 
iug  of  this  Court  has  proved  that  what  was  required  was  not 
money,  but  the  opportunity  of  safely  investing  it  in  land.  Ao> 
cordingly,  no  sooner  were  the  legal  inkpediments  taken  out  of 
the  way  than  it  was  poured  forth  in   abundance,  for  of  the 
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thirteen  miUionfl  and  a  half  invested  in  land  under  this  Acty 
Iiiflh  purchasers  paid  <£11, 260,262  10s.  lid.,  while  British 
purchasers  paid  only  <f  2,249,04>0  12a  6d.,  or  about  one-fifth. 
Of  the  estates  sold,  219  had  been  in  Chancery  over  three 
years,  364  over  five  yearsy  167  over  ten  years,  17  over  thirty- 
five  years,  and  9  over  fifty  years.  No  less  than  1152  estates ' 
were  rescued  by  the  commissioners  from  a  ruinous  system 
of  litigati<m  during  the  short  interval  of  five  years,  by  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  process,  each  purchaser  receiving  a 
parnamenlagy  title,  and  being  perfectly  free  to  deal  ^vith  the 
property  according  to  his  own  judgment  The  whole  expense 
of  the  Court  is  omy  ^15,000  per  annum,  and  it  might  easily 
be  made  self-supporting.  A  conveyance  may  be  made  of 
a  fee-simple  estate,  say  of  <f  500  per  annum,  within  a  fort- 
night from  purchase,  at  a  cost  of  firom  £S  to  ^^£^10,  including  all 
expenses  except  stamp  dutv. 
,  Ireland  has  shared  largely  in  the  commercial  progress  of  the 
British  empire  during  the  last  two  years.  The  war  has  only 
slightly  interfered  with  it.  Even  the  deficiency  of  the  distinctive 
products  of  Russia  has  been  of  service  to  Insh  industry,  inas- 
much as  the  chief  of  them,  such  as  flax,  are  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  Irish  soil ;  and  the  seed  which  has  been  allowed  to  run  to 
waste  will  hereafter  be  saved.  Belfast,  though  situated  on  a 
comer  of  the  island  in  the  north-east,  is  the  great  centre  of  Irish 
manufactures  and  commerce ;  it  extends  the  means  and  appli- 
ances of  its  nimierous  industries  throughout  every  district  of  the 
country  accessible  by  coast,  railway,  or  canaL  The  progress 
which  the  shipping  of  that  port  has  made  during  the  last  ten 
years  is  imprec«dented.  In  1843,  the  shipping  registered  was 
49,402  tons;  in  1853  it  was  83,128,  showing  an  increase  of 
sixty-eight  per  cent  The  tonnage  which  entered  in  the  former 
year  was  365,048;  but  in  1853  it  was  768,108,  equal  to  an 
increase  of  112  per  cent  The  'Belfast  Mercantile  Journar  has 
recently  shown  that  while  the  tonnage  of  Liverpool,  from  1800  to 
1853  increased  niriefoldf  that  of  Belfast  increased  fourteen/old 
in  the  same  period.  Since  1817,  the  exports  of  Belfast  increased 
925  per  c^it,  whereas  those  of  Liverpool  increased  only 
558  per  cent  The  exports  of  the  Irish  port  (including  those 
shipped  intermediately  by  way  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and 
London),  in  1853,  amounted  in  value  to  the  prodigious  total  of 
eight  niUlions  and  a  half. 

As  an  indication  of  the  activity  of  its  manufacturing  industry, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Belfast  imports  coal  at  the  rate  of 
1000  tons  per  day.  The  manufactures  of  the  town,  which  is 
the  metrop^is  of  Irish  trade  and  commerce,  consist  chiefly  of 
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linen,  cotton,  and  mnslin,  to  the  first  of  which  is  to  be  chiefly 
ascribed  the  progress  of  flax  cultivation  in  Ireland.  From 
Government  returns  and  other  sources  of  information,  it  appears 
that  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  Ulster,  flax  cultivation  has  in- 
creased 500  per  cent  since  1 8^  Flax  markets  have  been  esta- 
blished in  different  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  956  Scutch 
mills  in  Ireland,  of  which  54  are  worked  by  steam  power. 
During  the  year  1853  there  was  in  the  flax  spinning  mills  an 
increase  of  42,500  spindles,  giving  a  total  of  580,684  spindles 
working  in  88  factories.  The  number  of  power-looms,  according 
to  the  '  Liuen  Trade  Circular,'  had  been  increased  from  58  to 
218 ;  and  preparations  were  making  for  1105  in  addition,  giving 
a  total  of  1323. 

^  The  total  Irish  export  of  linens  and  threads  in  1S52  was  67,482 
packages,  so  that  there  is  an  increase  on  the  year  of  4169  packages. 

'  Summing  up  roughly  the  entire  value  of  the  Irish  export  and  im- 
port trade  in  these  articles,  we  find  the  following  to  be  about  the  esti- 
mate for  1853 : — 

Expoi'led  front  Ireland  in  1853. 

4,974  tons  of  flax,  at  £58 £2$S,493 

2,686  tons  tow,  at  £27 72.522 

3,352  tons  yam,  at  £105   351,960 

71,651  pkgs.  linen,  at  £55  3,940,S05 

Total £4,653,779 

Imported  into  Ireland  in  1853. 

8,725  tons  flax,  at  £65    £567,125 

441  tons  tow,  at  £27 11.907 

2,984  tons  yam,  at  £180 637,320 

Total £1,116,352 

Tlie  cotton  trade  is  also  carried  on  extensively  in  Belfast  and 
the  neighbourhood.  It  now  employs  111, 264  spindles,  beinff  an 
increase  upon  last  year  of  about  15,000;  about  two-thircb  of 
the  whole  are  occupied  in  spinning  the  finer  qualities. 

Belfast  is  also  the  chief  seat  of  the  sewed  muslin  business 
with  branches  in  every  part  of  Ireland.  This  important  manu- 
facture has  been  established  only  five  years,  and  it  already 
employs  460,000  females,  who  work  in  their  own  houses,  and 
exhibit,  by  their  personal  neatness,  and  the  improved  domeade 
arrangements  of  their  families,  the  salutary  effects  of  this  sort 
of  employment,  which  strengthens,  instead  of  weakening,  the 
home  affectiona  In  payment  of  this  work  i^  1,500,000  is  circu- 
lated annually  in  the  cottages  of  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  worth 
notice,  that  wa^  compose  fully  ninety-two  percent,  of  the  total 
value  of  the  finished  product 
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*  If  other  countries,'  says  Mr.  Locke,  *  abolished  their  tariffs,  or  even 
lowered  them  some  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  on  this  staple  embroidery 
alone,  Belfast  and  Glasgow  firms  could  afford  to  raise  their  wages, 
and  not  leave  an  idle  female  hand  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape 
Clear. 

'  Indeed,  Ireland  owes  much  to  the  commercial  tact  and  enteq)rise 
of  the  Belfast  merchants,  and  their  remarkable  success  in  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  to  develop  our  industrial  resources ;  a  succewj,  too, 
which  has  materially  contributed  to  increase  the  national  wealth  and 
prosperity,  by  attracting  British  capitalists  to  invest  and  settle  in  a 
country  where  labour  is  cheaper  than  in  England  or  Scotland.' — 
p.  13. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Ireland  have  been  but  partially 
developed  of  late  years,  but  now  they  are  attracting  the  attention 
of  capitalists.  The  coal  product  of  the  world  in  1 853  is  esti- 
mated by  able  statisticians  at  75,000,000  tons  ;  of  which  Great 
Britain  produces  4?0,000,000,  or  more  than  half,  a  fact  which  goes 
far  to  account  for  the  manufacturing  pre-eminence  of  the  country 
which  is  possessed  of  more  coal  than  all  the  rest  of  this  world. 
Ireland  is  not  deficient  in  this  source  of  national  wealth — this 
necessary  basis  of  manufacturing  industry.  What  is  chiefly 
needed  are  facilities  of  conveyance.  The  Belfast  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  stated  that  they  are  prevented  from  establishing 
branches  of  their  business  in  Connaught,  because  the  expense  oj 
carriage  would  equal  that  of  shipping  the  TnateriaZ  to  the  East 
Indies,  The  workable  area  of  the  Irish  coal  field  has  been 
roughly  estimated  at  2,000,000  acres — viz.,  in  Ulster,  550,000 ; 
Leiiister,  200,000;  Munster,  1,000,000;  Connaught,  250,000. 
*  Of  these  the  Leitrim  field,  so  rich  in  ironstone,  is  likely  to  yield 
very  large  returns,  with  rapidly  increasing  profits.'  The  Fair- 
head  mineral  district  in  Ulster,  re-opened  within  the  last  three 
years  by  an  English  company,  now  yields  good  bituminous 
coal,  sold  at  the  pit's  mouth  for  10s.  a  ton.  There  are  several 
copper  mines  in  Ireland  which  are  profitably  worked,  and  there 
are  other  districts  known  to  be  metalliferous,  which  Mr.  Locke 
thinks  would  reward  enterprise  with  a  profit  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent 

Among  the  sources  of  prosperity  neglected  or  abused  for  ages 
in  Ireland  are  the  fisheries,  to  which  we  are  glad  to  see  the 
attention  of  the  Govermnent  and  of  capitalists  is  now  particularly 
directed.  We  fancy  few  of  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  quan- 
tity of  salmon  and  other  fish  which  comes  to  the  English  market 
from  the  sister  island  : — 

*  The  following  table  from  the  Commissioner's  Report  exhibits  the 
quantity  of  fish  conveyed  from  the  southern  and  western  coasts  to 
Dublin,  during  the  year  1853,  and  the  trade  has  considerably  in- 
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creased  this  year,  in  oonsequence  of  the  cheapness  ind  rapidity  of 
carriage : — 

Quantity  of  Fish  conrexted  hy  the  Oreat  Southern  and 

Wettcrn  Saihcay, 

Ton*     CwU.  Qra. 

Salmon     875      0      0 

Herring 243      0      0 

Other  fiah    66      0      0 

Total    581      0      0 

Midland  Great  Jflpstrrn  Baihcay. 

Tone    Cwfa.  Qn. 

Salmon  and  turbot 77  1  0 

Lobsters  101  IS  1 

Cod,  hake,  eels,  haddock,  soles,  kc 255  2  2 

Oysters    240  9  2 

Total    074      5       1 

It  results  from  the  statistics  we  have  laid  before  the  reader 
that  Ireland  has  become  a  most  promising  field  for  the  invest- 
niont  of  capital — Providence  having  at  length  removed  by  sore 
judgmoutH  the  causes  by  which  that  country  has  been  for  ages 
curHod.    A  surplus  population  does  not  exist ;  agrarian  crime  has 
cwi80il ;     labour   is   properlv   rewarded,     llie   enei^es   of  the 
pt>oi)Io  are  turned  into   industrial   channela     Goodwill   and   a 
Mpirit  of  kindly  co-operation  are  taking  the  place  of  sectarian 
anihumity  and  party  strife.     There  is  no  longer  an  insolient  pro- 
priotuvY,   and   the   tenantry  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  agent% 
4ilm«iH>rv  n»iH»ivei'8,  and  subject  to  oppressions  of  every  kind  which 
wori*  ougiMidortHl  by  the  old  land  system.     The  reform  intrxH 
duotnl  by  tlu»  Kiununbered  Estates  Court  will  go  on  till,  in  the 
\vor\l«  ot*    Mr.  Mechi,  the  purchase  and  sale  of  lands  will  be 
tnvitod  *aK  YOU  do  your  Three  per  cent,  consols,  by  an  authorized 
rt^ihtry  and   immediato  transfer/  which,  he  justly  remarks,  is 
utHH^iiNvrv  t«)  the  iHTfi^ct  dovolopnjeut  of  the  agricultural  powers 
of  a  nation.     This  would  pass  land  into  the  hands  of    'bona 
jfide  oapitalistH,  able  and  willing  to  improve  it,  and  responsible 
for  itH  dutit  H,  as  well  as  entitled  to  its  rights'    Blackstone  saw 
thin  truth  even  in  his  day,  though  it  forces  itself  so  slowly  on 
tho  cHuivietion  of  modem  legislators.     *  Projperty,'  says  the  great 
juriMt,  *  lK*»t  answers  the  purposes  of  civil  life,  especially  in  com- 
lut^nMul  countries,  where  ita  transfer  and  circulation  are  totally 
free  and  unrestrained.'     We  hope  the  following  admonition  will 
not  bt»  lost  (»n  the  imrties  for  whom  it  is  intended — the  landed 
proprietors  of  the  Uniteil  Kingdom  : 

•  It  in  iH»nlouH  to  noeiety  to  strain  pnvllogt*  again»t  profitable  unes. 
FeudaHum  in  its  extreme*t  pride  dreanud  not  of  an  ahaoluti*  or  irre- 
uponiiible  ownership ;  and  in  these  our  time*  the  legal  rights  of  a 
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landed  proprietary  are  confessedly  held  under  the  sanction  of  a  civil 
expediency,  possessing  full  power  to  amend  or  abridge,  under  the  con- 
straint of  opinion  and  circumstance.  On  every  sublunary  possession^ 
too,  hangs  the  weight  of  moral  accountability ;  and  if  social  duties 
are  disregarded,  sooner  or  later  the  providential  principle  of  compen- 
sation is  made  patent  in  punishment  or  deprival.  If  our  forefatherv 
bad  not  injured  their  patrimony  by  pride  and  extravagance,  used  up 
their  tenantry  for  political  purposes,  neglected  them  from  indolence, 
oppressed  them  for  lucre — a  summary  jurisdiction  would  not  have 
been  permitted  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  disfran- 
chise their  descendants.  What  a  lesson  of  warning  does  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Commission  present  to  our  generation ;  and  surely  it  will 
not  be  deemed  inappropriate  to  remind  the  landed  proprietor,  in  the 
words  of  Mill,  that  "  his  privilege  becomes  an  injustice  when  carried  to 
any  point  to  which  the  compensating  good  does  not  follow  it."  ' — p.  23.* 

In  no  part  of  the  United  Eangdom  does  the  land  market  offer 
such  favourable  opportunities  for  investment  as  in  Ireland  at  the 
present  time. 

'  The  advantageous  circumstances  of  cheap  labour,  freedom  from  the 
burthen  of  certain  assessed  taxes,  and  the  higher  negotiable  value  given 
bv  parliamentary  title,  together  with  a  simple  mode  of  transfer,  un- 
cfo^^  by  the  expenses,  delays,  and  uncertainties  of  disabling  laws, 
must  also  prove  great  encouragements.  The  fertile  pastures  of  Leinster 
— ^the  high-rented,  well  fsirmed,  and  minutely  divided  districts  of 
Ulster — the  rich  arable  soils  of  Munster — these  yield  ample,  and, 
generally  speaking,  immediate  returns  for  investment.  The  extensive 
wastes  of  Connaught,  where  frequently  a  thin  smrface  of  peat  covers  an 
intact  virgin  mould — rivers,  lakes,  and  coasts  abounding  with  fish-— 
water  power  imappropriated — capacious  natural  harbours,  undisturbed 
by  the  keel  of  commerce — to  this  remoter  region  has  flowed  the  prin- 
cipal stream  of  British  capital.' — p.  23. 


AjET.  Y.Sisiory  of  the  Cohny  of  Natal,  South  Africa,  To  which  is 
added  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Brief  History  of  the  Orange 
Kiver  Sovereignty  and  the  Various  Races  inhabiting  it,  &c.  By 
the  Eev.  W.  C.  Holden.  With  Three  Maps  and  Nineteen 
Illustrations.     8vo.     pp.  463.     London :  Heylin. 

2.  Life  vnth  the  Zulua  qf  Natal,  By  G.  H.  Mason.  London: 
Longman  &  Co. 

Books  on  Natal  are  multiplying.  Since  Christopher  s  enthu- 
siastic description  of  the  colony,  we  have  had  several  glimpses  of 
the  settlers  m  this  new  land,  and  of  the  savage  tribes  which 

-  *  Political  Ecoaomj,  book  n.  c.  ii.  sect.  6. 
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share  it  with  them.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Colenso,  Bishop  of  the 
Province,  has  issued  a  work  in  commemoration  of  his  experiences 
there,  and  that  work,  Mr.  Mason  tells  us,  was  partly  derived  from 
a  MS.  confided  by  him  to  the  episcopal  hands.  Perhaps  we  may 
as  well  say  at  starting,  that  of  all  the  accounts  of  Natal  that  we 
have  seen,  Mr.  Mason's  is  the  most  agreeable.  It  abounds  in 
pictures  and  incidents,  and  is  written  in  the  true  narrative  style, 
with  occasional  dashes  of  romance  and  of  reflection.  But  Mr. 
Holden's '  History,'  for  authenticity  and  completeness,  is  unques- 
tionably a  more  valuable  publication.  Its  author  writes  on  the 
authority  of  fifteen  years'  residence,  with  rare  opportunities  for 
observation.  To  general  readers,  therefore,  in  search  of  an 
exciting,  picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  instructive  story  of 
travel,  Mr.  Mason  s  sketches  of  life  among  the  Zulus  will  supply 
all  they  can  wish  to  have.  But  for  colonists  and  for  emigrants, 
who  have  chosen  Natal  as  the  place  of  their  adoption,  Mr.  Holden 
has  compiled  a  thoroughly  reliable  manual,  containing  all  neces- 
sary information,  characteristically  illustrated,  and  enlivened  by 
some  very  interesting  passages  of  history  and  adventure. 

Mr.  Holden  acknowledges,  however,  that  his  description  of 
Natal  is  necessarily  imperfect  To  say,  therefore,  that  nis  work 
is  complete  is  merely  to  say  that  it  condenses  all  the  knowledge 
that  exists  upon  the  subject  Enough,  at  least,  is  known  to  place 
Natal  among  the  most  promising  of  British  colonies.  Its  seasons 
are  temperate,  and  suited  to  the  English  constitution,  and  its 
position,  as  a  centre  of  trade,  is  remarkably  advantageous. 
Across  the  northern  basin  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  Madagascar, 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  other  abounding  rerions  may  be  reached 
by  an  easy  voyage,  which  may  be  extended  also  to  India  and  to 
Cliina,  a.s  well  as  to  Japan,  whenever  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  East  lays  them  open.  The  southern  waters  of  the  same 
dvftii  bear  *  the  ships  of  Africa'  to  Australia  and  to  New 
Koalaiui,  while  France  and  the  British  Isles,  connected  with  the 
r«iH»  by  steam,  are  situated  within  a  thirty  days'  trip.  The  port 
of  Natal  is  one  of  the  best  in  South  Africa,  for  it  is  the  opinion 
i\(  ox|K»riiMUHHl  captains,  that  with  ordinary  care,  there  need  never 
U^  t\  wiwk  in  the  \u\y — the  sea-room  being  so  spacious,  and  the 
mvohoni^*  8i>  s<H*uro.  The  coast  line  of  Nat^  is  about  two  hundred 
Hi\d  thirty  milift  in  K'ugth,  broken  by  the  mouths  of  several 
vuv»x,  nnd  vrtriod  l)y  Htriking  alternations  of  scenery.  The  interior 
U^MU\Ui  V  i!*  iH^miHtsiHl  in  one  part  of  rivers,  and  in  another  of 
\s\\\n^  ^\  thut  it  mnnns  natunuly  marked,  on  the  surface  of 
^i^^^tW^M\  AtVu>H,  an  a  distinct  territory. 

U*  »^»(HVtii  mv  viuiiiuK.  Near  tlie  sea  the  land  is  strongly  undo- 
U^sl  «^hU  ^\^%^v\l  with  long  ^rasa  Low  ranges  of  hills  occa- 
*^>^^4lv  UN'^k  thin  iiumotony,  but  scarcely  any  timker  trees  are 
x^^^Ntsv     Hmi4IS|}  U«  lh«  iutenor»  with  a  gradual  slope  for  ten  or 
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fifteen  miles,  this  sea-border  suddenly  terminates  in  precipitous 
ridges,  overlooking  vast  and  solitary  valleys.  Behind  the  traveUer, 
standing  with  his  face  turned  from  the  coast,  the  verdant  downs  rise 
and  fall  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  front  of  him,  at  the  bottom 
of  an  endless  and  towering  wall  of  rock,  an  immense  lowland 
spreads,  supporting  groups  of  conical  hills,  one  or  two  thousand  feet 
in  height,  some  of  which  terminate  in  horizontal  plateaus,  covered 
with  pasture,  while  others  diminish  into  peaks,  or  are  split  into 
forks,  or  broken  into  fantastic  shapes  resembling  minarets,  domes, 
and  castellated  lines,  irregularly  blended.  Beyond,  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  woods,  while  at  intervals  the 
course  of  a  river  may  be  traced,  through  deep  channels  and 
ravines,  overhung  by  fragments  of  basalt,  or  shrouded  by  the 
forest  Some  of  the  cascades  in  Natal  are  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  all  the  streams  are  fed  by  rivulets 
of  transparent  water,  by  which  the  plain  is  crossed  at  intervals 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  None  of  the  rivers  are  navigable, 
on  account  of  the  eccentric  surface  through  which  they  flow. 
The  traveller  viewing  a  Natal  landscape  may  see  in  front  of 
him  only  the  peculiar  blue  tints  of  the  African  hills  and  the 
grassy  plains  around  him,  when  suddenly  a  chasm  is  before  his 
teetj  filled  with  the  roaring  waters.  He  looks  below,  and  there, 
far  down,  a  large  river  is  rushing  along,  boiling  among  the  rocks, 
sparkling  and  flashing  in  the  glimpses  of  the  sun,  and  only  to  be 
approached  carefully  through  deep  ravines  blocked  up  with 
masses  of  the  crumbled  mountain. 

Natal,  consequently,  is  a  well-watered  country.  Its  soil  is  not 
remarkably  rich,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  productive.  Its 
qualities,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  deteriorated  by  the  native 
processes  of  agriculture.  No  manure  is  ever  used,  and  the  spon- 
taneous vegetation  is  burned  instead  of  being  allowed  to  decay, 
and  thus  to  form  new  layers  of  soil.  It  is  a  great  error  to  desire 
the  speedy  extirpation  of  jungles  and  forests  of  soft  porous 
trees,  in  the  thinly  inhabited  portions  of  the  world.  Those  jungles 
and  those  trees  are  preparing  the  soil  for  future  tenants ;  they 
add  to  it  yearly  their  tribute  of  new  fertility,  and  cover  the 
rocky  earth  with  beds  of  the  finest  loam.  The  natives,  however, 
bum  this  vegetation,  and  cultivate  a  spot  of  ground  until  it  is 
exhausted.  Tliey  then  leave  it  to  a  long  natural  fallow,  and 
clear  another  field  for  their  husbandry.  European  colonists,  by 
adopting  other  methods,  soon  produce  more  favourable  results. 
Indian  corn,  and  a  peculiar  grain  called  amabele,  constitute  the 
principal  native  growths,  besides  pumpkins,  melons,  sweet  and 
common  potatoes,  and  millet,  which  is  brewed  into  beer.  Along 
the  sea  coast  a  valuable  plum  is  found  in  abundance ;  but  the 
wild  fruits  of  Natal  are  generally  worthless.  Magnificent  tropical 
orchards,  however,  flourish  under  the  industry  of  the  settlers. 
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'  In  the  extensive  grassy  plains,  many  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep  are 
pastured.  Nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  is  burnt  over  once 
or  twice  a-ycar ;  not  all  at  once  but  in  sections,  so  that  at  all  Beaaons 
the  flocks  and  herds  may  have  abundance  of  fresh  grass.  The  flames, 
once  kindled  in  the  dry  grass,  run  rapidly  before  the  wind,  rousing  from 
their  retreats  the  birds  of  night,  wolves,  and  hyenas,  that  flee  howling 
and  screaming  away,  and  starting  from  mid-day  sleep  the  roebuck  and 
antelope,  whose  graceful  bounds  and  winged  speed  soon  place  them 
beyond  reach  of  the  fire.  A  winter  evening  in  Africa  presents  no  more 
charming  sight  than  these  long  lines  of  fire  sweeping  over  the  plains, 
descending  into  some  deep  valley,  where  their  raging  thirst  shall  be 
quonche<l  iix  a  crystal  brook,  or  gathering  round  some  lofby  hill,  whose 
precipitous  sides  they  climb,  dance  a  moment  on  its  summit,  and  then 
expire.  In  two  or  three  days  after  the  fire  has  blackened  the  earth, 
countless  numbers  of  a  little  leafless  flower  (one  of  the  amaryllttem) 
shoot  up,  whose  bowed  heads  seem  to  supplicate  heaven's  mercy  for 
the  scorched  earth,  and  whose  glorious  be^iuty  is  enough  to  entice  the 
treasures  of  the  clouds  to  their  feet.  In  two  weeks  the  under  grass 
puts  forth  its  leaves,  and  the  earth  is  spread  with  a  flowery  carpet  of 
the  richest  green.* — p.  27. 

The  Pagan  poetry  of  the  idea  which  illustrates  this  descriptioQ 
reminds  us  of  the  American  fancy  about  tlie  flowers  which  spring 
up  after  a  Savannah  fire,  of  the  Australian's  incantations  over 
the  ashes  of  the  bush,  and  of  the  Nilotic  villager's  pity  for  the 
charred  stalks  of  his  com,  after  such  a  conflagration  as  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor  kindled  at  the  cost  of  a  good  deal  of  remorse  to 
himself  and  of  a  fever  to  his  friend — both  wandering  Cagliostroa 
in  their  special  way.  To  resume,  however,  with  our  borrowed 
notes  on  Natal : — Mr.  Holden  auotes  the  statement  of  a  scientific 
naturalist,  who  says, — 'The  climate  is  delightful.  Free  aliko 
from  tho  extremes  of  heat  and  of  cold,  it  realizes,  as  nearly  as  any 
land,  the  idea  of  eternal  spring.'  But  the  temperature  varies 
with  the  elevation  of  the  land,  since  hot  winds  occasionally  prevail 
along  tho  coast,  and  snow  falls  on  tho  summits  of  the  Quahlamba 
Mountains.  Over  these  mountains  thei-e  bursts  at  times  a 
thunder-storm  such  as  is  never  witnessed  in  the  north.  The 
clouds  in  the  sky  appear  like  so  many  batteries  pouring  their  firs 
together,  in  blue,  yellow,  and  crimson  sheets,  accompanied  by 
tremendous  explosions,  and  aflfording  a  spectacle  at  once  splendid 
and  appalling.  From  September  to  March  scarcely  a  day  pftiwes 
without  showers  of  rain  which  purify  and  cool  the  air.  A  light 
wind  then  rapidlv  dries  the  ground,  which  emits  deleterious 
effluvia.  Tho  natives,  it  is  true,  arcr  much  aflocted  by  pulmonary 
complaints;  but  the  more  educated  and  cautious  Europeans 
know  how  to  avoid  them,  dysontery  being  the  only  malignant 
disease  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  liable  m  Natal. 

The  chief  dangers  to  human  life  are  those  to  which   the 
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wanderer  in  the  forest  is  exposed.  In  addition  to  elephants, 
lioii%  buffigJoes,  wolVes,  hippopotami,  and  alligators,  with  other 
creatures  with  which  Southern  Africa  generally  swarms,  he  may 
disturb  the  cobra,  the  huge  python,  and  the  pu£F-adder,  or  see  a 
deadly  snake  hanging  from  a  branch  over  his  head,  or  feel  it 
moying  under  his  pillow.  The  scorpion,  also,  or  the  scolopendra, 
may  infest  the  place  of  his  repose,  while  the  vile  little  bush-tick 
may  pieroe  his  skin,  and  irritate  him  with  its  contemptible  poison. 
Myriads  of  these  animalculae  are  bred  in  the  wilderness,  loading 
every  leaf  and  blade  of  grass,  and  ready  to  drop  on  any  living  thing 
that  passes.  -  Neglected  cattle  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  them. 

Africa^  by  some  pert  epigrammatist,  has  been  represented  as  a 
region  of  rivers  without  water,  of  flowers  without  fragrance,  and 
birds  without  song.  Now  these  current  sayings,  rejoiciug  in  their 
brevity,  are  usually  undiluted  nonsense.  South  Africa — Natal 
especially — contains  innumerable  species  of  handsome  birds, 
many  of  which  sing  with  the  utmost  sweetness  and  melody.  The 
whip-poor-will  utters  the  most  plaintive  of  all  music  ;  the  tiutle- 
dove  is  believed  by  the  natives  to  please  even  the  lion  with  its 
tender  notes;  and  the  amas&ingi  pours  with  'full-throated  ease' 
a  song  resembling  the  harmony  of  numerous  flutes  heard  at  a 
distance  across  the  water.  In  Natal,  indeed,  the  forms  of  Nature 
are  peculiarly  graceful,  and  fitted  for  the  dehght  and  pleasure 
of  the  human  race. 

These  characteristics  were  observed  by  the  first  English 
voyagers  who  arrived  on  the  coast  in  1683.  The  country,  they 
reported,  was  so  prolific,  and  so  agreeable,  that  the  natives  became 
la^  in  the  midst  of  fields  that  needed  no  culture.  The  Dutch 
took  the  initiative  in  the  regular  colonization  of  South  Africa, 
but  the  history  of  the  English  settlers  who  sought  to  push  their 
fortune  in  Natal,  in  spite  of  rivalry,  supplies  many  an  episode  of 
rude  romance.  Simultaneously  with  their  attempts,  and  with 
the  progress  of  the  Dutch,  bloody  feuds  between  the  KaflSrs  and 
Zulus  converted  the  region  into  a  battle  ground,  and  so  fiercely 
were  these  wars  carried  on  that  thousands'were  sometimes  slain  in 
the  field.  In  one  engagement  between  the  Natal  Kaffirs  and  their 
enemies,  on  the  Tugela  river,  so  many  men  were  killed  that  for 
sixteen  years  the  ground  was  white  with  bones,  which  are  onlv 
now  beginning  to  be  cleared  away.  Without,  however,  unravel- 
ling the  intricate  history  of  Natal,  we  may  state  that  in  1 842,  to 
secure  its  peace,  and  put  an  end  to  border  contests,  the  British 
(}ovemment  annexed  it  to  their  South  African  possessions.  Many 
of  the  Dutch  femilies  remained ;  many  crossed  the  mountains 
and  entered  the  Vaal  River  Republic,  while  Pretorious,  the 
governor  of  that  sovereignty,  was  entertained  at  a  colonial  dinner, 
although,  in  1848,  Sir  Harry  Smith  had  offered  0^2000  for  his 
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head,  as  a  public  disturber,  and  as  a  buccaneer.  The  British 
system  of  administration  was  then  introduced,  and  Natal  became 
an  integral  part  of  our  vast  colonial  empire.  The  chief  difficulty 
to  be  overcome  was  that  of  pacifying  and  protecting  the  natives, 
and  a  plan  was  arranged  for  inducing  them  to  labour  and  for 
endowing  them  with  property.  This  plan  Mr.  Holden  con- 
siders to  have  been  fallacious  and  detrimental,  so  that  the 
hundred  thousand  Kaffir  heathens  in  the  province  remain  a 
turbulent,  idle,  and  vicious  community.  Mr.  Holden  believes 
that  they  should  be  left  altogether  to  their  own  customs  until 
Christianity  can  win  them  away,  but  relieved  altogether  from  the 
authority  of  their  chiefs.  Tliese  men  have  recently  been  reduced 
in  power,  but  not  sufficiently ;  their  laws  have  been  put  in  abey- 
ance ;  their  witchcraft  resisted ;  and  their  practice  of  polygamy, 
to  a  certain  extent,  restrained.  We  must  refer  to  Mr.  Holden's 
elaborate  exposition  of  his  views  for  a  more  particular  analysis  of 
the  Kaffir  question.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  he  appreciates 
the  spirit  of  recent  legislation  on  matters  of  this  nature  ;  but  the 
point  of  Mr.  Holden's  theory  is  set  forth  in  the  following : — 

*  I  know  not  how  statesmen  and  editors  in  England  may  think  and 
feel,  but  to  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  the  life  and  death  strugiglei? 
of  the  colony,  it  api>ears  wondrous  strange  that,  at  the  close  of  a  three 
years*  devastating  war,  the  abandonment  of  the  sovereignty,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops,  and  the  bestowal  of  an  unsuitable  constitution 
upon  the  colony,  should  all  be  attempted  at  once.  Any  one  of  these 
three  great  measures,  in  the  time  of  peace,  is  enough  to  shake  the 
fabric  of  society  to  its  foundation ;  but  to  try  the  whole  at  once,  at 
the  close  of  a  calamitous  war,  ap])ears  madness,  and  people  on  the  spot 
ask  if  our  legislators  arc  really  of  sane  mind.* — p.  236. 

Surely  the  colonial  constitution  was  granted  as  a  concession, 
not  to  any  clamor  in  England,  but  to  the  demands  of  *  people 
on  the  spot'  Mr.  Holden  is  a  conservative  in  South  Africa, 
where  dictatorship  pleases  him ;  but  the  age  has  outgrown 
paternal  rule,  ana  finds  *  convulsion '  better  than  apathy.  A 
*  strong  government,'  in  the  sense  usually  given  to  that  phrase, 
means  a  brutal  government,  intent  on  its  own  will,  and  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  the  sake  of  its  strength.  No  doubt  the 
Boers,  when  they  quote  Joshua  in  justification  of  ferocity, 
require  a  powerful  law  to  keep  their  homicidal  propensities 
within  bounds ;  but  mankind  has  learned  that  if  freedom  has  its 
evils,  *  strong  government '  is  not  the  remedy.  We  have  lately 
had,  apart  from  writers  like  Mr.  Holden,  more  than  one  pleader 
for  the  al>olition  of  representative  institutions  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  autocracy.  At  every  point,  and  on  every  passible  occa* 
sion,  let  this  immoral,  mean,  and  faithless  advocacy  be  rejected 
and  diso>^iied. 
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The  material  progress  of  Natal  within  the  few  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  its  establishment  as  a  British  colony  has  been  con- 
fflderable.  Its  chief  towns  are  D'Urban  and  Pietermaritzburg, 
the  former  the  port,  the  latter  the  seat  of  Government,  the  New 
York  and  the  Washington  of  Natal.  D'Urban  stands  at  the 
bead  of  the  bay.  *  When  the  author  arrived  in  the  colony,  up- 
wards of  five  years  ago,  there  were  only  a  few  houses,  and  those 
mostly  of  a  very  inferior  description,  being  of  wattle  and  clay. 
There  were  at  that  time  few  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  were 
going  away  ;  the  coasting  vessels  being  full  of  passengers  when 
leaving,  and  bringing  none  on  their  return  voyages.  Some  of 
the  houses  were  falling  down,  and  these  were  said  to  be  fit 
emblems  of  the  place  which  could  never  rise.'  And  now 
the  locality  is  crowded  with  dwelling-houses ;  largq  streets 
have  been  built ;  land  is  rising  in  value,  and  a  handsome 
style  of  architecture  is  putting  to  shame  the  relics  of  wattled 
huts  and  the  unoccupied  allotments  of  former  days.  There  is  a 
Government  school-room,  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  an  Episcopa- 
lian place  of  worship,  a  congregational  house,  and  a  second 
Wesleyan  chapel  for  natives.  A  literary  institution  with  a 
library  has  also  been  created,  but  meets  with  little  support. 
When  the  various  public  and  private  schools  have  existed  long 
enough,  the  colonists  may  rise  to  the  level  of  literature,  and 
divide  their  attention  between  it  and  the  shows  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  societies.  At  present  about  1200  persons 
inhabit  D'Urban. 

Pietermaritzburg,  the  political  capital  of  Natal,  is  about  fifty- 
two  miles  distant  from  the  bays  in  a  north-westerly  direction. 
It  does  not  yet  rival  the  port,  but  is  in  advance  of  all  others 
in  the  colony — Ladysmith,  Weenen,  or  Weeping  City,  Verulam, 
Richmond,  York,  and  Pinetown.  Besides  New  Germany,  there 
are  some  settlements  formed  on  diflferent  plans,  but  all  founded 
in  the  hope  that  a  great  agricultural  and  commercial  prospect  is 
open  to  the  colony. 

As  to  this  prospect  Mr.  Holden  makes  a  very  rational  state- 
ment People  who  go  to  Natal  with  glowing  ideas,  he  says,  had 
better  return  to  England.  It  is  not  a  land  where  milk  and 
manna  are  showered  down  in  the  waste.  Neither  is  it  a  region 
of  agriculture  made  easy.  *  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  countries  in  the  world,'  which  implies  the  plain  truth,  that 
no  country  is  fine  enough  to  satisfy  absurd  anticipations  and  im- 
moderate desires.  Good  climate,  regular  seasons,  productive 
soil,  an  useful  breed  of  cattle,  facilities  for  growing  cotton,  sugar, 
small -timber,  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruit — what  more  can  the 
practical  Englishman  expect?  'All  who  come  out  should  be 
prepared  to  endure  a  little  privation  and  hardship  for  a  few 
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months  or  years,  having  before  them  the  prospect  of  future  advance- 
ment and  comfort,  if  they  adhere  to  sober,  industrious  habiU.  I 
have  been  upwards  of  fifteen  years  in  diflferent  parts  of  South 
Africa,  but  have  not  yet  seen  a  poor-house  or  the  necessity 
for  ona  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  street  beggar,  or  the  necessity 
for  one.' 

Tea  is  another  important  article,  for  the  production  of  which, 
as  far  as  the  investigation  has  yet  gone,  Natal  is  peculiarly  suited. 
The  climate  is  said  to  be  more  favourable  for  it  than  that  of 
Assam  and  Kumaon,  and  even  of  China,  though  we  are  inclined 
to  reckon  this  among  pardonable  instances  of  hyperbole.  Labour 
is  requisite  in  most  parts  of  China  to  bring  the  tea  plant  to  per- 
fection ;  but  wo  have  seen  no  account  of  tea  produce  possible  in 
Natal  without  at  least  equal  assiduity  and  pains  bestowed  on  the 
cultivation.  Arrowroot  and  ginger,  however,  will  probably  yield 
large  returns,  while  the  fattening  jof  pigs  and  cattle — so  essential 
to  a  colonist's  prosperity — is  being  extended  and  improved.  For 
an  admirable  review  of  the  capacities  of  Natal  for  producing 
cofiee  and  sugar  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Holden's  volume.  Before 
noticing  his  remarks  on  gold  and  other  minerals,  we  may  quote 
some  01  his  advice  on  emigration. 

*  Avoid  emigration  companies,'  he  says,  'whether  public  or  pri- 
vate.' Why  ?  Mr.  Holden  ofiers  no  reasonings  on  the  matter — 
none  applicable,  at  least,  to  the  principle  of  associations  adapted 
to  such  a  purpose.  His  criticism  refers  solely  to  a  special  clast 
of  societies ;  but  we  believe  there  are  others  free  from  all  the 
objections  he  enumerates,  and  calculated  to  aid  and  guide  the 
emigrant  Natal,  he  tells  us,  wants  two  sorts  of  population — 
agriculturalists  with  capital,  and  farm  labourera  But  why  should 
not  both  profit  by  the  system  of  union,  which  enables  indivi- 
duals to  obtain  information,  and  to  act  more  effectually  thaa 
they  could,  if  left  to  the  resources  of  their  personal  experience 
or  observation. 

On  the  subject  of  the  gold  discoveries  Mr.  Holden  writOB 
coolly.  He  is  anxious  to  foster  no  premature  expectations.  Qold, 
however,  has  been  found  in  quartz  crystals  of  an  irr^ular  sur- 
face, alternating  with  small  masses  of  yellow  clay.  The  metal 
itself  is  of  extraordinary  purity  and  brilliant  colour.  It  it 
thought  that  the  actual  auriferous  fields  will  be  found  in  the 
great  mountain  range  that  divides  the  Orange  sovereignty  from 
the  territory  of  NataL  Some  explorers,  says  a  letter  quoted  bT 
Mr.  Holden,  were  lately  riding  about  the  town  of  Smithfield, 
'  when  their  attention  was  attracted  by  something  shining  at  the 
mouth  of  an  ant-bear  hole.  They  alighted  from  their  horKi, 
and  found  there  some  small  nuggets  of  the  precious  metal,  one 
weighing  sixty  grains,  the  othen  smaller.     This  led  to  a  search 
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for  more,  and  the  whole  population  were  violently  excited  by 
visions  of  future  treasures/  The  good  folks  of  Smithfield  hurried 
out,  '  and  all  found  small  nuggets  on  the  surface/  Coal  has  also 
been  traced  in  no  inconsiderable  quantities. 

So  far  we  have  become  the  exponents  of  Mr.  Holden's  views. 
The  work  in  which  they  are  contained  partakes  too  much  of  a 
pamphlet  character  in  the  style  and  scope  of  its  discussiona;  but 
for  accuracy  of  detail  and  fulness  of  information,  it  is  the  best 
book  that  we  have  seen  on  Natal ;  an  interesting  colony,  to 
which  public  attention  is  likely  to  be  directed  with  increased 
solicitude  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Mason's  book,  forming  two  parts  of  the  charming  *  Tra- 
veller's Library,'  is  a  pictorial  and  animated  narrative  of  enter- 
prise in  the  South  African  wilds.  It  has  a  few  touches  of  senti- 
ment^ and  a  good  many  touches  of  amiability.  The  author,  by 
his  own  statement,  was  a  Cambridge  man,  weary  of  college 
work,  terrified  at  the  thought  of  an  examination,  and  sent  to 
sleep  by  the  heaviness  of  his  reflections. 

*  I  was  suddenly  roused  by  the  visit  of  a  younger  brother,  who,  too, 
was  in  an  unsettled  state,  having  lately  been  much  thwarted  in  his 
undertakings.  Drawing  the  curtains  to  shut  out  the  dismal  night,  he 
took  the  opposite  seat  at  the  fireside,  and  related  all  the  troubles  he  had 
encountered,  his  disappointments  and  his  blighted  hopes. 

*  While  we  sat  musing  on  our  respective  positions,  the  thought  pre- 
sented itself  to  us  of  seeking  our  fortunes  in  foreign  lands  ....  That 
very  night  we  pledged  ourselves  to  take  passages  by  the  first  ship,  and 
set  sail  for  Port  Natal,  in  South  Africa,  at  that  time  only  just  become 
a  portion  of  the  Queen's  dominion/ — p.  6. 

These  Crusoes  of  the  woods  appear  to  have  been  wonderfully 
simple.  The  younger  is  not  so  prominently  before  us,  but  will  it 
be  believed  that  the  elder  relates,  as  an  instance  of  ingenious 
waggery,  that  some  one  when  crossing  the  line,  put  a  hair  on  the 
end  of  a  telescope,  and  deceived  the  uninitiated  passengers  into 
thinking  that  they  saw  the  actual  Line  ?  Ten  thousand  times, 
we  suppose,  has  this  *  ingenious'  trick  been  described,  yet  Mr. 
Mason  makes  an  amusing  item  of  it.  Nevertheless,  he  has  an 
entertaining  account  to  give  of  moving  incidents  in  wagons,  tents, 
kraals,  and  colonial  outposts,  with  numerous  anecdotes  of  native 
character  and  colonial  modes  of  life.  With  twenty-eight  pounds 
sterling  in  cash,  the  brothers  settled  near  Pietermaritzburg,  re- 
solved to  build  a  fortune  there,  and  took  a  grant  of  land  at '  the 
niovo/  It  being  necessary,  when  they  had  the  land,  to  find  out 
where  it  was,  the  elder  brother  started  alone  on  an  expedition  to 
dboover  his  new  estate.  This  object  being  accomplished,  they  both 
began  to  prepare  for  permanent  location,  and  we  have  a  very 
romantic  account  of  the  way  in  which  these  brothers  inhabited 
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a  tent  until  their  house  was  built.     They  trod  clay  in  a  pit  by 
moonlight  for  the  purpose  of  making  bricks : —   . 

*  Our  first  day  at  brickmaking  was  not  so  remarkable  for  the  number 
made,  as  for  the  peculiarity  of  their  shape :  some  of  the  bricks  had 
"  come  out  with  a  run,"  and  spread  themselves  into  flooring  tiles  ; 
others  had  stuck  to  the  mould  so  tenaciously,  that  when  they  did  come 
out,  they  had  grown  to  double  their  proper  length,  and  had  assumed  a 
twisted  form  ;  while  some  few  had  managed  to  retain  their  shape 
right  manfully,  in  spite  of  jerks  and  finger  marks.  All  of  them,  how- 
ever, long,  short,  and  broad,  were  bricks,  and  though  they  differed  as  to 
form,  still  served  alike  to  build  the  house.  A  useful  hint  to  church- 
men.'— p.  172. 

All  this  portion  of  the  narrative  is  delightful.  It  is  as  fresh, 
and  as  brightly  coloured  as  the  most  poetical  romance.  The 
brothers  constructed  their  own  habitation  so  well  that  substantiid 
Du*.ch  landowners  employed  them  to  build  houses,  and  thus  they 
carried  on  a  profitable  vocation,  more  pleasant  to  Mr.  Mason 
than  Latin  rhymes  or  *the  songs  of  Grecian  years.'  In  the 
midst  of  these  enterprises,  and  when  their  little  share  of  the 
African  desert  began  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  a  letter  arrived  from 
England,  enclosing — not  a  draft  on  any  mercantile  house  at 
Natal,  not  a  sister's  diary  of  events  at  home,  or  a  string  of  ques- 
tions on  the  chance  of  *  getting  on'  in  the  colony,  but  a  MS. 
treatise  on  spherical  trigonometry.  An  accompanying  letter 
summoned  both  brothers  home,  and  Mr.  Mason  deserted  brick- 
making  on  the  Umlaass  to  complete  his  education  at  Cambridge. 

His  narrative,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  contrast  to  that  of  Mr. 
Holden's.  The  two,  however,  are  no  misappropriate  compa- 
nions, since  they  cast  a  new  light  on  the  interior  life  of  Natal, 
and  will  render  that  colony  familiar  to  every  diligent  reader. 


Akt.  VI. — Moredun  :  a  Tale  of  the  Ttrehe  Hundred  and  Ten,     By 
W.  P.      In  Three  Volumes.      London:  Sampson  Low  &  Son. 
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Once  more  the  attention  of  the  literary  world  has  been  challenged 
to  the  vexed  and  yet  entertaining  question  of  disputed  author- 
ship.    The  excessive  interest  which  such  questions  excite  seems 
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work  now  before  us,  the  publication  of  books  of  disputed  author- 
ship has  engaged  the  critics  in  a  conflict  which  has  in  some 
instances  been  contested  with  a  degree  of  warmth  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  value  of  the  works  in  question.  To  the  list  of  these 
must  now  be  added  *  Moredun/  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
article.  It  is  distinctly  attributed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  The 
evidences  adduced  in  favour  of  this  assumption  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  manuscript  are  purely  external,  but  there  are  also  some 
internal  indications  of  an  opposite  tendency  to  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  our  attention.  We  propose  to  consider  these 
in  their  order,  and  to  present  an  analysis  of  the  stoiy,  illustrat- 
ing it  by  such  quotations  as  may  guide  the  judgment  of  the  reader 
both  as  to  the  character  and  the  authorship  of  the  work. 

As  to  the  external  evidence,  it  will  obviously  be  necessary  to 
quote  at  some  length  the  statements  of  Monsieur  Cabany.  It  is 
sdl^ed,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  work  was  written  in  early  life 
by  Scott;  that,  deeming  it  unsuitable  for  immediate  publication, 
he  presented  it  to  his  (laughter,  Miss  Anne  Scott ;  and  that  she 
subsequently  presented  it  to  Mr.  Spencer,  a  needy  but  esteemed 
friend  of  her  father.  Sir  Walter  s  Diary,  as  published  by  Mr. 
Lockhart,  is  characterized  by  so  many  omissions  as  to  throw  but 
a  faint  light  upon  those  intercourses  with  Mr.  Spencer  which,  if 
this  work  is  genuine,  would  demonstrate  its  identity.  We  must 
give  Monsieur  Cabany's  account 

*We  find  from  his  diary  one  day  after  another,  ^^ poor  Spencer** 
coining  to  breakfast  with  him ; — ^that  Spencer,  to  whom  he,  the  follow- 
ing year,  makes  this  affecting  reference  on  a  day  when  he  was' 

*  And  Lockhart  has  this  note : — 

* "  The  late  Hon.  W.  R.  Spencer,  the  best  writer  of  vers  de  societe 
in  our  time,  and  one  of  the  most  charming  of  companions,  was  exactly 
Sir  Walter's  contemporary,  and,  like  him,  first  attracted  notice  by  a 
version  of  Burger's  *  Lenore.'  Like  him,  too,  this  remarkable  man 
fell  into  pecuniary  distress  in  the  disastrous  year  1825." 

*  To  this  I  may  add,  that  M.  Amedee  Pichot,  director  of  the  *  Revue 
Britannique,'  writes  to  me  on  the  17th  February  last,  that  he  remem- 
bers Mr.  Spencer  well,  and  of  being  introduced  to  him  in  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  at  Paris,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  his  intimate  and  esteemed 
friend. 

*  Of  all  those  particulars  I  was  entirely  ignorant  when  I  received  the 
MS.  of  *  Moredun,'  and  published  my  account  of  the  discovery.  I  can 
now  see  a  very  plain  and  obvious  solution  to  the  whole  affair. 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott  sees  his  old  and  esteemed  friend,  contemporary, 
and  brother  poet,  at  Paris,  in  great  pecuniary  distress.  His  kind- 
hearted  daughter  bethinks  herself  of  the  interdicted  manuscript,  and 
her  father  sJlows  it  to  be  given — not  expressly  for  publication,  but 
with  a  very  plain  hint  at  such  an  expectation ;  and  seeing  in  such  an 
event  the  trial  of  his  early  *  story-telling'  with  the  public  without  com- 
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promising  himself;  a  trial,  which,  if  so  successful  as  to  encourage  him 
to  follow  it  up,  would  open  up  a  new  source  of  revenue  for  his  creditors 

as  well  as  for  himself 

*I  have  not  yet  brought  forward  with  sufficient  prominence  the 
entries  in  the  Diary  which  relate  to  Mr.  Spencer  during  Sir  Walter's 
visit  to  Paris,  nor  some  notices  in  the  same  record  of  a  very  curious 
nature,  which  occur  just  as  he  was  setting  out  on  that  journey.  With 
them,  and  they  will  not  detain  the  reader  long,  my  task  will  be 
finished. 

*  It  appears,  then,  by  the  Diary,  that  Mr.  Spencer  breakfasted  with 
Sir  Walter  and  his  daughter  on  the  2nd  November,  when  there  is  this 
remarkable  entry : — 

'  '^  I  expect  poor  Spencer  to  breakfast.  There  is  another  thought 
which  depresses  me. 

'  On  the  day  following,  8rd  November,  Spencer  again  breakfasted 
with  them. 

*  The  letter  to  Spencer  is  dated  the  following  day — 4;th  November — 
on  which  day  Sir  Walter  did  a  very  anomalous  thing  with  him  whilst 
in  Paris,  he  "  stayed  at  home  on  Anne's  account." 

*  If  there  be  any  who,  after  reading  carefully  the  letter  written  on 
that  day,  and  considering  the  nature  of  its  contents,  can  possibly 
expect  an  entry  of  it  in  the  Diary — let  them  read  what  follows  ; — the 
answer  it  gives  to  their  inquiry  is  in  these  terms : — 

* "  November  5.  I  believe  I  must  give  up  my  journal  till  I  leave 
Paris." 

*  These  entries  might  have  been  considered  commonplace  if  they  had 
stood  alone — but  I  ask  of  the  candid  reader  who  has  duly  weighed  the 
many  singular  circumstances  I  have  brought  forward — last  of  all  to 
turn  with  me  to  two  very  curious  entries  in  his  Diary — the  one  just 
before  leaving  Abbotsford  for  Paris,  and  the  other  while  in  London  on 
his  way  thither. 

*  He  makes  this  entry  while  at  Abbotsford — "  I  have  a  curious  fancy. 
I  will  go  set  two  or  three  acorns,  and  judge  by  their  succew  m 
g^wing," 

*  I  need  not  here  remind  my  readers  of  that  vein  of  superstition  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  mind,  which  he  held  in  common  with  Dr.  Johnioii 
and  many  other  illustrious  men,  in  order  to  call  their  attention  to  this 
curious  act  of  divination,  done  in  private,  and  so  significant  of  the 
tendency  of  his  thoughts  at  the  time  towards  incognito  undertakiDgi 
— but  he  himself  gives  it  a  most  distinct  elucidation  when  so  soan 
after — that  is  just  before  leaving  London  for  Paris — he  follows  it  with 
these  words: — "I  am  considering  like  a  fox  at  his  shifts  whether 
there  be  any  way  to  dodge  them — some  new  device  to  throw  them  ott, 
and  have  a  mile  or  two  of  free  ground  while  I  have  legs  and  wind  kit 
to  use  it.  There  is  one  way-  To  give  novelty  :  to  depend  for  suooess 
on  the  interest  of  a  wellWntrived  story ! — to*  make  the  world  stare, 
and  gain  a  new  march  a-head  of  them  all!     Well !     SoMXTHnro 

8TIU1  WILL   DO. 

*  Liberty's  in  every  blow, 
Lot  us  do  or  die.*^" — Introduction,  pp.  03-69. 
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McMudeur  Cabany  next  enters  on  a  discussion  in  answer  to  an- 
ticipated objections,  as  to  the  probability  of  Sir  Walter's  having 
written  this  in  early  life,  but  suspended  its  publication  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  unworthy  of  the  great  fame  which  the  earlier 
*  Waveriey  *  novels  achieved.  Here  again  we  must  let  him  plead 
his  own  cause.     He  says  : 

*I  would  just  briefly  remark,  that  as  it  is  acknowledged  that  con- 
eealment  was  habitual  to  him — as  he  kept  no  diary  till  1825 — and 
as  Lockhart  does  not  give  all  that  private  journal,  but  only  such 
portions  as  he  judged  advisable— it  follows,  that  any  such  sweeping 
assertion,  as  that  no  work  can  be  by  the  author  of  *  Waveriey ' 
which  is  not  found  mentioned  in  Mr.  Lockhart's  *  Memoirs  of  Scott,' 
is  worth  jost  as  much  as  the  paper  it  is  written  upon. 

'Turning  from  Lockhart's  summary  to  the  narrative  itself,  the 
first  circumstance  which  arrested  my  attention  was  the  early  demon- 
stration of  a  "tale-telling"  faculty  and  propensity  in  Scott — the 
repression  of  that  peculiar  talent — its  exercise,  in  private,  later  in 
life,  and  its  ultimate  development  to  the  public,  only  when  he  was 
"constrained*'  to  acknowledge  authorships  which  could  no  longer 
be  concealed. 

*  Thus  I  find  him  in  1786  writing  romances  in  verse  "  in  four 
books,  each  containing  400  verses,"  and  then  committing  them  to 
the  flames ;  and  when  1  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this,  1  find  it  to 
arise  from  the  severity  of  the  criticism  of  some  friends — who  were 
equally  harsh  towards  his  prose  essays — and  from  a  diffidence  in  his 
own  talents,  increased,  no  doubt,  by  experiencing  the  truth  of  the 
saying,  that  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  the  little  circle  around 
him,  who,  in  their  self-conceit,  think  they  see  through  him. 

*  That  severity  which  sent  the  first  volimie  of  *  Waveriey '  into 
retirement  for  eight  years,  was  the  true  cause  of  the  system  of  con- 
ceabnent  which  be  adopted — a  system  not  merely  of  secresy 
but  of  denial — for  in  1796  he  is  found  averring  that  he  had  never 
written  anything  beyond  sonnets  to  his  mistress's  eyebrows,  whilst, 
ten  years  before,  he  nad  burnt  an  epic  of  1600  stanzas ;  and  further 
on,  in  his  Diary,  he  says  he  is  ready  to  give  his  affidavit,  if  it  be 
necessary,  that  he  is  not  the  "  Great  Unknown." 

'  Still  his  story-tellinff  went  on ;  in  the  Parliament  House  and  in 
the  walks  around  Edmburgh;  where  he  was  continually  either 
pouring  forth  the  overflowings  of  his  own  imagination,  or  borrowing 
the  tales  of  others  to  '^  put  cocked  hats  on  their  heads,  and  canes 
in  their  hands,  in  order  to  make  them  presentable  in  company." 

*  Did  all  the  tales  he  then  recounted, — did  all  the  imagination  which 
gave  them  birth,  find  vent  for  a  space  of  twentv  years  in  the  collection 
of  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  and  m  a  volume  of  Descrip- 
tive Poetry  every  two  years  ?  Is  it  credible  that  such  a  story-teller^ 
such  a  lover  of  ancient  lore,  who  every  year,  at  least,  paid  a  long^^tsit 
to  Perthshire  and  the  classic  ground  of  Macbeth,  or  to  the  ^^order 
counties  of  England  and  Scotland — and  who  often,  as  his  *'  ^nder" 
Weber  told  Mr.  Ellis,  had  five  works  in  hand  at  the  same  tune, — is 
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it  within  the  range  of  prohahility  that,  amongst  all  these  works,  such 
an  imaginator,  such  a  worshipper  of  classic  ground  and  picturesque 
scenery,  would  be  committing  no  other  record  to  paper  of  his  impres- 
sions during  these  visits  than  what  appears  in  the  '  Life'  ? 

'  We  might  safely  give  an  answer  in  the  negative  to  such  questions, 
on  the  ground  of  probabilitv  alone :  but  there  exists  a  most  singular 
document  in  the  *  Life'  itself  which  proves  that  there  was  sometning 
written — something  which  never  saw  the  light  of  publication — and 
which  is  never  so  much  as  once  elsewhere  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Lockhart's 
work  ;  for  it  was  written,  as  we  shall  see,  loug  before  John  Gibson 
Lockhart  was  made  known  to  the  world  through  the  impertinences  of 
Peter's  Letters.  The  notice  of  it  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  James 
Ballantyne  (Scott's  printer,  and  his  greatest  confidant)  to  Miss 
Edgeworth,  written  lith  November,  1814,  that  is,  soon  after  the  pub- 
lication of  *  Waverley/  and  is  in  these  words  : — 

* "  I  am  not  authorized  to  say — but  I  will  not  resist  my  impulse  to 
say — to  Miss  Edgeworth,  that  another  novel,  descriptive  of  more 
ancient  manners  still,  may  be  expected  ere  long  from  the  author  of 

*  Waverley.'  But  I  request  her  to  observe  that  I  say  this  in  strict 
confidence." 

'  Now,  that  such  a  work  must  then  have  been  m  existence  is  clear 
whereas   *  Guy   Mannering'    and    the   *  Antiquary,'  which    followed 

*  Waverley,'  at  the  interval  of  a  year  each,  were  pictures  of  more  recent 
manners — not  of  "more  ancient."  Bomances,  descriptive  of  more 
ancient  manners ^  afterwards  appeared ;  but  the  periods  of  the  subse- 
quent actual  writing  of  those  works  are  distinctly  recorded,  and  none 
of  them  could  have  been  the  *  more  ancient*  story — the  co-existence  of 
which  with  *  Waverley'  is  borne  testimony  to  by  James  Ballantyne.' — 
Introduction,  pp.  23,  28. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  the  work. 

The  scene  opens  at  Scone,  where  King  William  of  Scotland 
is  staying  with  his  niece  Isabella,  daughter  of  his  brother  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  his  young  son  the  Prince  Alexander. 
A  winter  storm  of  unusual  violence  occurs,  and  the  king  is 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  messenger  who  hurriedly 
announces  that  the  queen  is  in  imminent  danger  from  an  inun- 
dation which  threatens  the  walls  of  the  royal  residence  at  Perth, 
where  she  is  staying.  The  king  flies  to  her  rescue,  attended  by 
the  knight  who  had  brought  the  intelligence.  The  wooden 
bridge  which  they  had  to  cross  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  palace 
had  its  western  and  lower  side  carried  away  by  the  blocks  of  ice 
which  were  borne  along  by  the  irresistible  current  just  as  the 
king  and  his  attendants  had  gained  the  centre.  All  of  the  latter 
save  one  fled  to  the  eastern  gate,  leaving  the  king  with  a  single 
attendant  on  the  middle  of  the  bridge.  Before  the  king  could 
follow  them,  the  eastern  side  of  the  bridge  was  swept  away,  and 
he  was  left  on  the  central  portion,  with  the  single  attendant  who 
had  brought  the  message.     By  his  heroic  exertions  the  lives  of 
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both  were  saved,  but  not  until  his  infant  child,  committed  by  the  ' 
queen  from  a  window  to  the  arms  of  a  servant,  had  perished  with 
its  guardian  in  the  waters.  But  a  heavier  catastrophe  awaited 
the  royal  house.  Isabella  of  Huntingdon,  who  remained  in 
charge  of  the  heir-apparent,  left  him  in  his  sleep  at  dawn  to  ob* 
serve  the  effects  of  the  flood,  and  on  her  return  to  the  chamber 
found  that  the  young  prince  had  disappeared,  having  been 
stolen,  as  is  afterwards  disclosed,  by  an  emissary  of  King  John 
of  England.  Isabella,  frantic  with  grief,  betakes  herself  to  a 
religious  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  a  foreign  lady,  evi- 
dently of  noble  birth,  but  then  sojourning  as  a  nun,  significantly 
recommends  her  to  try  the  powers  of  a  seer  at  Dusimane,  whither 
she  resorts,  but  ^vithout  any  successful  result.  Meanwhile,  the 
loss  of  the  prince  is  disclosed  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  the 
position  of  Isabella  is  of  a  most  distressing  kind.  It  is,  however, 
known  that  the  young  knight  who  saved  the  life  of  the  king  was 
attached  to  Isabella  of  Huntingdon,  having  as  a  rival  Henry  de 
Hastings,  who  had  been  placed  as  a  spy  and  an  enemy  at  the 
Scottish  court.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  his  gratitude  at  his  deli- 
verance William  of  Scotland  proposed  a  suitable  reward  to  his 
deliverer,  who  \vas  no  other  than  Moretlun,  the  hero  of  this  story ; 
and  his  chancellor  recommended,  amidst  no  small  opposition,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  unequal  birth  of  Moredun,  the  hand  of 
Isabella,  now  seemingly  the  heiress-presumptive  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland.  Henry  de  Hastings,  as  yet  unsuspected,  undertakes 
a  search  for  the  missing  prince,  and  journeys  southwards  as  far 
as  Newcastle,  where  he  repairs  to  an  inn  kept  by  one  Michael 
Plummer,  who  appears  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  narra- 
tive. Here  he  finds  Maelstrom,  the  abductor  of  the  prince, 
together  with  the  boy  himself  in  female  attire.  Some  of  the 
troopers  belonging  to  the  Scottish  king  are  quartered  at  this 
host-elry,  and  the  commanding  officer,  overhearing  Maelstrom 
talking  somewhat  freely  of  certain  losses  recently  sustained  in 
the  royal  family,  orders  him  under  arrest  for  further  examination. 
Maelstrom  and  his  apparently  female  companion  escape  from 
their  apartment  during  the  night,  and  arrive  at  a  small  vessel  at 
a  cave  across  the  Tyne,  used  for  smuggling  purposes,  amongst 
what  were  called  the  Marsden  Rocks.  Hither  the  fugitives  are 
followed  by  Sir  Henry  de  Hastings,  accompanied  by  Michael 
Plummer  as  his  guide,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  the  cavern  receives 
a  wound  from  a  poisoned  arrow  aimed  by  the  hand  of  Maelstrom 
himself.  The  main  incident  of  the  book  is  now  developed — 
namely,  the  meeting  of  King  John  and  William  of  Scotland  at 
Hexham,  in  Northumberland,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  those 
border  feuds  which  kept  an  English  military  force  within  what 
were  claimed  as  the  territories  of  Scotland.     All  the  popular 
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diversions  of  the  time  were  exhibited  on  this  occasion  before  the 
two  courts  in  a  style  of  unexampled  magnificence,  and  among 
them  feats  of  archery  for  the  prize  of  a  silver  arrow,  to  be  pre- 
Bented  J:)y  the  hand  of  King  John.  The  description  of  the  latter, 
if  it  is  not  an  anticipation  of  the  scene  in  which  Locksley  figures 
in  *  Ivanhoe'  at  the  lists  of  Ashby,  is  so  obvious  an  imitation  as  at 
once  to  condemn  the  book  as  an  imposture. 

*  The  sports  now  began,  and  the  day  being  fine,  and  everything 
going  on  well,  the  countenances  of  the  royal  party  began  gradually  to 
brighten  up  a  httlc  as  they  became  more  and  more  interested  in  the 
proceedings.  In  that  interest,  the  son  of  Macduff  the  piper,  j^artook 
tfo  largely  that  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  purpose  which, 
according  to  his  own  account,  had  enrolled  him  there  as  a  spectator. 
When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  archers,  the  Engli^thmen,  whose 
bows  were  longer  than  those  of  the  Scots,  and  their  arrows  heavier, 
had  evidently  the  advantage  at  long  distances,  and  the  acclamations  of 
the  spectators  in  testimony  of  it  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  English 
monarch.  "  The  Lady  Isabella  must  own,  he  said,  bending  fon*ard, 
♦*  that  if  in  some  of  the  imorta  our  EngliHh  yeomen  cannot  equal  in 
agility  your  lithe  limbed  Highlanders,  they  excel  them,  and  even  your 
Lowlanders,  in  the  manly  exercise  of  the  bow."  '*  We  aim  neither  so 
far  nor  so  high  in  our  poor  country,**  the  Lady  Isabella  re-commenced, 
when,  observing  a  shide  come  over  the  countenance  of  the  king,  she 
added :  "  Nay,  your  majesty,  I  had  no  figurative  allusion  in  what  I 
said ;  I  but  meant  that  in  our  narrow  valleys  and  in  our  mountain  passes 
light  implements  and  light  accoutrements  are  more  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  country  than  in  England,  with  her  wide  plains  and 
gentle  eminences.** 

*  "  It  was  p«?rhaps  the  length  of  the  aim  which  sent  them  beyond 
the  mark  in  France,"  King  William,  who  was  within  hearing,  remarked 
to  De  Boseo.  John  aflfected  not  to  hear  it,  but  he  bit  his  lips,  and 
kept  silence  longer  than  usual.  As  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd 
were  again  rising  when  an  English  archer  sent  his  shaft  right  into  the 
centre  of  the  bull*s-eye,  one  of  the  lads  in  green,  who  hail  been  remarked 
by  Wilbum  and  lk)ynt(m  earlier  in  the  day,  fought  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  entered  the  lists,  and  after  bowing  reKpeetfully  towanla 
the  royal  stand,  selected  an  arrow  from  hi*  quiver,  poised  it  carefully, 
placed  it  on  its  rest,  and  neeiningly  without  nmch  effort,  and  with  an 
apiH.nirance  of  great  indifferenee,  drew  it  to  its  head,  and  sent  it  right 
u]>on  the  last  i^hot  arrow,  cleaving  it  in  two.  In  the  midst  of  the 
deafening  shouts  which  art>se  on  the  ]KTf<)rmance  of  this  feat,  the 
other  green  man,  following  the  example  of  hia  etnnpaiiion,  took  aim 
with  the  name  careleiis  lK»aring,  and  in  his  turn  nplit  the  nhafl  of  his 
bnither  in  arms.  **  Who  an»  these  young  men,  brother  of  Scot- 
land ?"  John  said,  addreiwing  King  William,  *'  they  are  wondrous  like 
tome  of  thoso  fellows  of  Sherwood  fon^st,  to  whom  my  brother,  of 
valiant  memory,  was  foolish  enough  to  grant  an  amiiesty.*'  '*  In 
truth,  I  know  not,**  William  said,  but  addm^ing  Moredun,  he  added, 
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*"  Order  one  of  thy  men  to  bring  these  archers  before  us  here  to  receive 
the  prize  they  have  so  well  gained."  * — ^Vol.  i.  p.  211. 

From  this  period  it  is  impossible  to  follow  and  trace  out  the 
labyrinth  of  the  narrative.  'There  is/  as  another  critic  has 
expressed,  '  a  never-ending  series  of  moving  incidents  by  flood 
and  field,  raging  torrents,  snow-storms,  thimder-storms,  ambus- 
cades, fires,  ^ip wrecks,  drownings,  murders,  tournaments,  pro- 
cessionsy  harangues,  lost  sons,  mad  minstrels,  outlaws,  disguised 
kings,— -enough  of  that  element  to  make  out  ten  melodramas, 
vith  new  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorationsL'  Through  all  this 
it  is  impossible  to  wade,  but  we  are  enabled  to  give  something 
like  a  clue  to  this  tangled  web  of  narrative  in  the  death-bed  con- 
fession of  Maelstrom,  who  was  brought  upon  a  litter  before  the 
king  and  court  of  Scotland,  at  the  Moot-hall,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  Conscious  of  the  close  approach  of  death,  he  addressed 
the  king  in  the  following  words  : — 

* "  William  the  Lion,  thou  seest  lying  here  as  thy  prisoner,  Isaac 
King  of  Cypms.^' 

'  King  William  and  all  his  court  simultaneously  arose  as  they  heard 
these  words,  but  Maelstrom  motioned  to  them  to  resume  their  seats, 
with  the  air  of  one  accustomed  to  receive  homage,  as  he  thus  continued : 

'  *'  Dethroned  by  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  it  was  this  hand  which 
Erected  the  arrow  from  the  walls  of  Chains  that  laid  low  the  noblest 
bat  the  proudest  and  crudest  heart  in  Christendom.  I  vowed  revenge, 
iDd  I  kept  my  vow." 

^A  shudder  ran  through  the  whole  court,  for  although  England 
was  then  considered  almost  as  the  natural  enemy  of  Scotland,  Richard 
had  been  universally  looked  to  as  the  chief  or  king  of  chivalry, 

*  *'  Ye  may  well  look  aghast,  for  it  was  to  make  room  for  the  basest 
heart  that  e'er  beat  in  a  royal  bosom,  and  the  weakest  hand  which  ever 
held  a  sceptre ;  but  1  had  a  deeper  cause  of  hatred  to  move  me  than 
the  loss  of  a  throne.  He  took  from  me  twin  sisters,  princesses  of 
Circasiiia,  which  1  had  taken  captive  with  my  sword  and  with  my 
how,  the  fairest  captives  which  e'er  the  sun  shone  on ; — one  of  them 
Hethhere!" 

'  And  as  Godfrey  removed  the  pall,  and  showed  the  transcendantly 
beautiful  woman,  clothed  in  the  white  drapery  which  on  many 
occasions  she  had  worn  so  gracefully,  murmurs  of  admiration  rose 
from  the  crowded  court,  and  many  an  eye  was  dimmed  as  it  gazed 
on  the  lovelv  form. 

**'The  twin  sisters,"  Maelstrom  resumed,  "were  deceived  with  the 
forms  of  marriage  by  Richard  and  his  brother  John.  The  Princess 
Ada  here  was  betrothed  to  Richard.  Their  son,  the  Knight  of 
Moredun,  Ls  at  thy  side,  King  William,  as  he  was  in  the  hour  of  peril. 
His  mother  was  made  a  widow  by  my  hands,  and  our  son,  Godfrey 
of  Ettrick,  standeth  beside  me  here.  Her  sister,  Zillah,  and  her 
child,  were  strangled  by  the  minions  of  her  husband." 

F  2 
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'  The  feelings  of  the  audience  were  now  worked  up  to  the  highest 
pitch,  but  the  King  of  Cyprus  went  on. 

* "  I  was  unknown  personally  to  King  John,  and  under  the  name 
of  Maelstrom  I  became  nominally  one  of  his  tools — actually  a  frustrator 
of  his  plots,  in  league  with  her  here  whom  he  and  his  brother  betrayed. 
To  this  end,  I  became  the  captain  of  a  band  of  contrabandists,  and  in 
league  with  Wladislas,  King  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  w*ho  had 
renounced  the  throne  of  those  unhappy  countries  and  taken  refuge  in 
the  disputed  territory  between  England  and  Scotland,  I  had  laid  a 
mine  which  would  have  shaken  the  vacillating  tyrant  from  his  throne. 
It  hath  pleased  the  ruler  of  all  to  unfold  it  prematurely.  But  if 
Jolm  hath  escaped,  it  hath  not  been  scatheless,  and  Scotland  hath  been 
rescued  from  liis  grasp.'* 

'  Observing  symptoms  of  a  demonstration  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  he  said : 

' "  Let  me  entreat  those  who  hear  me  to  maintain  silence ;  my  strength 
is  failing  me,  and  I  have  still  much  to  disclose.  Call  WHadislas  of 
Ettrick  into  court,  with  the  princess  Jeanneof  Anjou,  and  her  daughter, 
the  h(u\y  Anne  of  Ledburgh." 

'  A  door  at  the  back  of  the  dais  was  thrown  open,  and  the  Chief  of 
Ettrick  entered,  conducting  the  two  ladies,  followed  by  Blondel.  A 
murmur  of  astonishment  ran  through  the  court,  when,  in  the  Lady 
Anne  was  recognised  Delwrah  of  the  Crown  and  Anchor. 

*  The  scene  which  the  Moot-hall  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  presented 
at  that  moment  was  in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  impreiwiive,  and 
extraordinary.     An  Eastern  monarch  laid  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  a 
weak,  helpless  prisoner,  accused  of  crimes  of   the  deepest  dve,  yet 
restoring  confidence,  ho[)e,  and  happiness  to  bosoms  which  he  liimself 
had  been  accused  of  wounding ;  the  companion  of  lawless  men,  tho 
perpetrafcr  of    deeds   of  darkness,  summoning    monarchs  to  be  his 
judges,  and  looking  with  calmness  and  confidence  for  their  verdict — 
claiming    as   his  son — and    that  son  ]>roud  of  the  ap])elIation — the 
accepted  suitor  of  the  undoubted  heiress  of  the  English  throne,  and 
pointing   to  the  most  queenly  form  which  ever  gjace<l  a  throne  or 
bore  a  sceptre  as  the  companion  of  all  his  intrigui»s,  of  his  dangers, 
and  of  his  ambition ;  his  retinue,  the  lx)wmen  of  Ettrick  forest;  his  most 
alarmed    listeners,  the  llowor   of    the   Scottish    nobilitv    and  court. 
Overlooking  this  singidar  group,  the   King  and  (jue<»n  of   8i*ot1and 
Rtood,  encircling  in  their  embraei*  their  newly-re8ton»d  son — scarcely 
conscious  of  whether  they  owed  his  disap|H.*arance  or  his  restoration  to 
the  individual  before  them  ;  the  abdicator  of  the  throne  of  lk)hemia, 
the  English  ])riuci'ss,  su[)posed    to  lie  buried  at  Clair^'aulx,  and  lier 
fair  and  blooming  daughter,  forming  another  roval  group ;  the  nobles 
of  the  Seottish  Court  and  their  ladies,  in  full  costume,  rjuige<l  on 
each    side   of  the  ample  hall — and  above  all,  the  wide  gallery  fdled 
with  the   citizens  and  the  yei>men,  with  their  wives  and  daughters, 
nil  in  the  gay  holiday  dresses  of  the  jxTiod — it  wa^  a  stvne,  take  it 
for  all  in  all,  such  as  the  I>anks  of  eo.ily  Tyne  r.ewr  had  before,  and 
never  could  again  witness.* — Vol.  iii.  pp.*  2U0-2I2. 
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We  have  already  alluded  to  the  intricacy  of  the  plot.  Any- 
thing more  disjointed,  clumsy,  and  unintelligible  it  has  never 
been  our  fate  to  read ;  and  he  must  be  blest  with  a  most  en- 
viable memory,  who,  having  reperused  it,  could  tell  the  tale. 
Moreover,  the  complication  of  it  appears  quite  minecessary  and 
gratuitous,  insomuch  that  the  reader  is  tempted  to  believe  that 
it  was  intended  as  a  puzzle  to  exercise  his  ingenuity.  The  origin 
and  motives  of  some  of  the  characters  are  left  to  the  last 
utterly  unexplained.  The  waiting  maid  at  an  inn  turns  out  to 
be  Lsbdy  Anne  of  Ledburgh,  daughter  of  the  Princess  Jeanne  of 
Anjou,  Queen  of  Sicily,  the  sister  of  King  John  of  England  ; 
and  fifty  other  transformations,  equally  startling,  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  marvels  of  a  pantomime. 

The  treatment  which  this  work  has  received  at  the  hands  of 
ihe  critics  has  been  remarkably  various.  Those  who  have  be- 
lieved in  the  possibiUty  of  its  being  a  genuine  production  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  have  palliated  its  glaring^  defects,  and  have  exhi- 
bited such  merits  as  it  possesses  in  favourable  comparison  \nth 
the  most  inferior  conceptions  and  passages  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.  Those  on  the  other  hand  whose  skill  and  research  have 
at  once  detected  the  imposture — for  an  imposture  it  unquestion- 
ably is — have  assailed  it  with  unqualified  condemnation,  and 
denied  it  those  merits  which  candour  must  admit  it  to  possess. 
The  author's  powers  of  description,  especially  of  natural  scenery, 
and  of  scenes  of  rapid  action,  certainly  reminded  us  of  the 
author  of  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  and  one  scene  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel,  displayed 
itself  in  a  rather  favourable  light  beside  what  we  must  regard 
as  the  capital  failure  of  the  Great  Unknown.  We  refer  to  the 
following  passage.  *Moredun'  in  one  of  the  fantastic  aberrations 
to  which  his  historian  subjects  him,  finds  himself  with  a  myste- 
rious minstrel,  whose  relevancy  to  the  narrative  is  never  ex- 
plained, from  whom  he  hears  the  following  verses,  ji^'hich  will 
remind  the  reader  of  the  feeblest  part  of  the  *  Monastery  :'— 

And  she  deemed  him  dead, 
And  the  mass  was  said, 
And  the  dirge  was  sung  on  high  5 
The  response  was  given 
From  the  vaulted  heaven, 
That  the  valiant  never  die. 

Many  an  hour. 

In  her  hall  and  bower, 

The  lady  did  weep  and  mourn ; 

They  wished  her  wed, 

She  smiled  and  said. 

Ah !  the  valiant  never  retiurn  I 
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And  he  came  to  the  bower 

At  the  evening  hour, 

When  the  lady  ne'er  decm'd  him  nigh  ; 

My  heart !  she  cried. 

To  the  heavens  replied. 

No !  the  valiant  never  die. 

They  sought  in  the  dungeon's  farthest  eell. 

In  its  chainbers  the  most  remote  ; 

In  the  straw  where  the  toad  and  the  viper  dwell — 

In  the  moat  and  the  well  they  sought. 

The  iron  clank^'d,  and  a  hollow  sound 

To  their  footsteps'  tread  replied  ; 

For  the  captive  was  gone,  and  the  chidns  were  unbound, 

Where  many  before  him  had  died ! 

But  while  it  may  be  justifiable  to  estimate  the  merits  of  thi» 
work  pa'  86,  it  is  futile  to  discuss  the  question  of  its  authorsbip. 
inasmuch  as  it  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  it  cannot  have 
been  the  production  of 'Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is  true  that  the 
author  has  succeeded,  perhaps  from  being  a  Scotchman,  in  imi* 
tating  the  defects,  and  especially  the  grammatical  defects,  of  the 
author  of  *  Waverley/  We  have  obs^ed  that  the  latter  invi^ 
riably  uses  the  solecism  of  '  farther '  and  '  fiarthest '  instead  of 
further  and  furthest,  forgetting  that  these  comparatives  and 
superlatives  cannot  spring  from  the  root  fjBir,  but  from  forth, 
which  is  compared  further  and  furthest  Again,  we  find  in 
^  Moredun '  it  was  'her/  which  error  occurs  not  infrequently,  with 
cognate  grammatical  errors,  even  in  the  mouths  of  cultivated 
persons  throughout  the  Waverley  Novela 

But  it  is  needless  to  descend  to  such  minute  particulars.  The 
whole  structure  of  the  tale  betray  an  imposture.  Its  clumsy 
plot,  its  awkward  manipulation,  its  multipucation  of  irrelevant 
mcidents,  would  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  vindicate  the 
author  of  [  Waverley '  of  the  chaige  of  its  authorship.  In  the 
light  of  this  evidence  alone  the  boasted  external  proofs  of  Mon- 
sieur Cabany  would  go  for  nothing.  But  there  are  certain  per- 
sons who  ought  to  have  particularly  good  memories,  and  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  '  AtheniBum '  have  reduced  the  matter  to  an 
absohite  demonstration.  Another  critic  has  judiciously  remarked 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  his  marvellous  goo<l  sense,  never 
puts  the  Scottish  dialect  into  the  mouths  of  his  Scottish  cha- 
racters in  those  uov^Ih  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  ancient 
times.  Neither  Quentin  Durward,  nor  Balafr^,  nor  Halbert 
Glendinning,  utter  a  word  in  contrast  with  the  speeches 
of  persons  of  other  countries.  Tlierc  is  no  difference  in  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  inmates  and  tenants  of  the  '  Monaster}*,'  and 
by  Sir  Piercie  Shaftou,  except  that  the  knight  speaks  affected 
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English,  and  the  Scotch  men  and  women  plain  English.  But 
to  a  person  ignorantly  attempting  what  he  thought  would  pass 
as  an  imitation  of  Scott,  it  would  occur  to  make  King  John  of 
England  speak  English  and  Malcolm  the  servant  speak  Scotch^ 
such  as  it  iSL  Up  to  a  more  advanced  period,  there  was  no  diflfer- 
ence  between  English  and  Scotch,  though  there  was  a  difference 
between  English  and  Celtia 

But  the  absolute  demonstration  of  the  imposture  is  due,  as 
bas  been  said,  to  the  'Athenfleum.'  A  single  anachronism,  like 
tbe  water-mark  on  the  paper  of  a  disputed  document,  upsets 
the  whole  contrivance  at  onca 

'  We  have  proved,'  says  the  writer,  *  that  M.  Cabany's  theory  as  to 
the  time  and  season  of  its  composition  is  untenable.  \et  M.  Cabany  is 
not  content.  He  appeals  against  our  judgment — and,  let  us  say, 
against  that  of  all  our  literary  brethren,  with  one  ridiculous  exception. 
Inaccessible^-as  a  foreigner — ^to  the  argument  of  style — the  best 
argument  of  all — he  will  submit  to  nothing  short  of  the  stem  des- 
potism of  facts.  Well,  we  must  try  to  humour  him.  It  will  be  re- 
membeied  that  we  proved,  by  the  passage  describing  ^  the  fantastie 
rocks  of  the  Simplon,"  that  the  novel  must  have  been  written  after 
ike  Feace ;  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  the  ''  romance  of  more  aEW 
dent  manners  "  referred  to  by  Ballantyne  in  1814.  This  fact  upset 
the  whole  of  M.  Cabany's  argument.  We  may  go  further.  The  tale 
contains  evidence  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  written  until 
some  years  after  Scott  died.  Here  is  the  proof.  Chapter  lY.  of 
Vol.  I.  begins  :  "In  one  of  the  narrow  streets  which  wound  up  tor- 
tuously from  the  Sandhill  to  the  castle  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — 
some  traces  of  which  still  resist  the  improving  hand  of  time,  money, 
and  Granger — a  man,  &c."  This  passage  offers  us  a  date.  The^ 
story  must  have  been  written  after  Mr.  Granger  had  commenced  re- 
bailding  Newcastle,  and  probably  was  written  after  he  had  finished 
his  task.  Now,  Scott  died  in  1832.  Mr.  Granger  made  the  purchase 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  vast  alterations  in  Newcastle  in  August 
1834.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  impossible  that  'Moredun'  could 
have  been  written  until  some  years  after  the  death  of  Scott.' 

After  this  expose  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more.  The  fanati- 
cally curious  will  read  the  book.  The  circulating  libraries  have 
repudiated  it ;  but  as  to  its  authorship  by  the  Great  Magician  of 
the  North,  we  can  only  say  with  the  Koman  critic  of  ancient 

fiction — 

*  Non  homines,  non  Di,  non  concess^re  columnae.' 


.Al^. 
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Aet.  VII. — Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  III.,  from 
Original  Family  Documents,  By  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Chandoa,  K.G.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  8vo.  London:  Hurst  & 
Blackett. 

The  former  volumes  of  this  work  threw  much  light  on  our 
political  history  diuing  the  later  part  of  the  last  century,  and 
those  which  are  now  before  us  take  up  the  narrative  from  1800, 
and  render  good  service  in  illustrating  the  more  important  events 
from  that  date  to  1810.  They  are  amongst  the  most  valuable 
additions  recently  made  to  our  historical  literature.  Numerous 
works  lately  published  have  gone  far  to  supply  what  was 
needed  ;  but  neither  the  *  Diary'  of  Lord  Malmesbuir,  nor  the 
Lives  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Mr.  Homer 
supersede  them.  If  they  do  not  bring  to  light  any  new  facts  in 
the  history  of  the  early  part  of  this  century,  they  enable  us 
better  to  understand  the  influences  which  were  at  work,  and 
more  correctly  to  appreciate  the  character  and  policy  of  the 
principal  actors  on  tne  political  stage.  In  these  respects  they 
are  invaluable,  and  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  works,  they 
clear  up  some  mysteries,  and  qualify  us  more  accurately  to  dis- 
tribute praise  and  censure.  They  consist  principally  of  letters 
from  different  members  of  the  Grcnville  family,  more  particularly 
the  two  brothers  Thomas  and  William, — the  latter  better  known 
as  Lord  Grenville,  the  associate  of  the  second  Pitt,  and  subse- 

2uently  the  ally  and  co-worker  with  Fox,  The  position  of  the 
frenvilles  was  peculiar.  They  did  not  thoroughly  belong  to  either 
of  the  two  great  political  parties  which  then  divided  the  suffrages 
of  the  nation.  During  their  association  with  William  Pitt  they 
were  not  without  affinities  towards  a  more  liberal  course  of  poli- 
tics than  he  pursued  ;  and  when  subsequently  they  entered  into 
alliance  with  Fox  and  Grey,  their  conservatism  was  frequently 
ruffled  by  the  more  radical  tendencies  of  their  associatea  Their 
political  creed  centered  too  much  in  themselvea  *  Our  family' 
was  ever  uppermost  in  their  plans,  and  their  heau  ideal  of 
government  would  have  deposited  the  chief  offices  of  State  in 
their  handa  They  were,  however,  men  of  large  minds,  of  sound 
practical  judgment,  of  extensive  acquaintance  with  political 
affairs,  and,  however  personal  interests  might  intervene,  of  up- 
right and  honorable  devotion  to  the  commonwealth. 

The  eldest  brother  was  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  to  him  a 
large  portion  of  the  letters  in  these  volumes  was  addressed 
Their  contents  are  so  multifarious,  and  in  many  cases  so  valuable, 
that  we  shall  best  discharge  our  duty  as  journalists  by  abstaining 
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from  all  further  prefatory  remark,  and  by  proceeding  at  once  to 
make  our  readers  acquainted  with  some  of  the  disclosures  sup- 
plied. The  *  Castlereagh  Papers/  recently  published,  have 
exhausted  the  interest  of  the  Irish  Union.  It  was  previously 
surmised,  but  is  now  absolutely  known,  that  money  was  the  main 
instrument  employed  in  its  accomplishment,  and  if  further 
proof  is  needed,  it  is  supplied  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Carysfort  to 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  dated  February  2nd,  J  800,  in 
which  he  says — '  I  really  believe,  if  Parliament  can  be  managed, 
that  the  Union  will  pass  very  quietly,  but  the  majority,  which 
has  been  bought  at  an  enormous  price,  must  be  bought  over 
again,  and  perhaps  more  than  once,  before  all  the  details  can 
be  gone  through/ 

It  is  well  known  that  the  life  of  George  IIL  was  attempted  by  a 
madman,  and  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  led  the  most 
cautious  and  reflecting  of  the  king's  ministers  to  connect  the 
attempt  with  certain  forms  of  political  opinion  which  were  then 
extensively  held.  The  cabinet  of  William  Pitt  was  not  indis- 
posed to  avail  itself  of  such  an  event  in  order  to  discredit  its 
opponenta  The  facts  of  the  case  were  simply  these.  Whilst 
inspecting,  on  May  loth,  1800,  the  Grenadier  Battalion  of  the 
Guards,  a  spectator,  standing  at  some  distance  from  the  king, 
was  shot  through  the  left  thigh.  A  rumor  rapidly  spread  of  an 
attempt  having  been  made  on  the  life  of  the  king,  but  *on  subse- 
quent examination  it  was  discovered  that  a  soldier  had  inadvert- 
ently used  a  ball  cartridge/  It  was,  as  Lord  Grenville  reported 
to  his  brother,  'plainly  and  out  of  all  question  an  accident.'  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  the  royal  family  were  at  Drury-lane 
theatre,  when  a  pistol  was  discharged  at  the  king.  The  assassm 
on  this  occasion,  James  Hatfield,  had  been  discharged  from  the 
15th  Light  Dragoons  in  1796  for  lunacy.  Of  this  feet  there  was 
no  doubt  It  was  notorious,  and  admitted  of  easy  proof,  yet 
Lord  Grenville,  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  class,  admitted 
the  plea  with  reluctance.  *  It  is  remarkable  enough,'  he  says, 
*  that  he  certainly  has  since  that  time  lived  among  some  of  the 
people  of  the  Corresponding  Society  ;  and  such  a  man  is  just 
the  sort  of  instrument  that  they  would  naturally  pitch  upon  to 
execute  so  diabolical  a  purpose.' 

It  is  known  to  our  readers  that  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  marked  the  lowest  depression  of  the  French  arms.  The 
genius  of  Buonaparte  was  not  yet  in  the  ascendant.  He  was  toiling 
up  the  hill  from  the  summit  of  which  he  was  speedily  to  dazzle 
the  nationa  The  campaigns  of  Germany  and  Italy  had  proved  dis- 
astrous. Both  Austria  and  Russia  threatened  the  integrity  of 
the  republic,  whilst  the  navy  of  England  swept  her  fleets  from 
the  sea»     It  is,  therefore,  no  great  marvel  that  the  First  Consul 
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was  inclined  to  treat  for  peace  ;  and  without  entering  into  the 
merits  of  the  correspondence  which  took  place,  we  may  remark 
in  passing,  that  there  was  no  great  disposition  evinced  by  the 
English  Cabinet  to  enter  into  the  negotiations  proposed  They 
had  no  faith  in  the  pacific  overtures  of  Buonaparte  ;  nor  were 
they  yet  duly  alive  to  the  vast  resources  and  martial  enthusiasm 
which  were  ready  to  the  hand  of  a  master  spirit  The  conse- 
quences are  well  known.  The  military  genius  of  Buonaparte 
triumphed  over  all  obstadea  The  French  became  masters  of 
Central  Italy,  and  their  hostility  to  England  was  intensified  to  a 
degree  which  scarcely  admits  of  belief. 

In  these  cinmmstances,  when  our  foreign  relations  were  so 
pregnant  with  danger,  an  important  change  took  place  in  the 
Cabinet  of  George  IIL  The  retirement  of  William  Pitt  in  1801 
is  one  of  the  perplexing  events  of  our  political  history.  Its  im- 
mediate occasion  has  long  been  known,  but  much  speculation  has 
been  afloat  respecting  the  nature  of  Pitt's  relation  to  his  successor, 
the  expectations  he  entertained,  and  the  extent  to  which  his 
policy  was  pledged.  In  the  early  part  of  1801,  a  measiune  of 
Catholic  emancipation  was  contemplated  by  the  Cabinet  It  was 
deemed  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  Union  ;  but  on  the  design 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  Mr.  Dundas  : — '  I  shall  reckon  any  man  my  personal 
enemy  who  proposes  any  such  measure.  This  is  the  worst  Jaoo* 
binical  thing  I  ever  heard  of."  Such  a  speech  was  worthy  of  the 
monarch  who  uttered  it  George  IIL  was  an  honest  man,  but 
an  unenlightened  monarch.  His  views  were  narrow,  his  prejo* 
dices  very  strong,  and  his  scruples  indicative  rather  of  a  contracted 
intellect  than  of  a  refined  and  lofry  moral  nature.  An  important 
letter  from  Lord  Grenville  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
Febniary  2nd,  1801,  throws  considerable  light  on  the  views  of 
the  Cabmet  at  this  period.  We  have  recently  heard  much  of  a 
state  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed 
probable  that  a  bill  would  be  submitted  to  Parliament  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object ;  but  the  precipitancy  of  the  papal 
party,  and  the  strong  repugnance  expressed  by  the  great  body 
of  our  people,  have  for  the  present, cU  leiist,  led  t4)  its  abandonment. 
In  ignorance  of  history  the  scheme  has  been  freouenUy  repre- 
sented as  the  offspring  of  Whig  latitudinari:misin.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  further  from  the  truth.  Upwards  of  fifty  years  ago, 
William  Pitt — the  high-priest  of  toryism — was  prepared  to  re- 
commend the  scheme  to  his  monarch,  and  was  only  prevented 
from  carrying  it  through  Parliament  by  the  fixed  resolve  of  that 
monarch  not  to  cede  political  equality  to  the  members  of  the 
Papal  Church.  Referring  to  the  emancipation  measure  contemn- 
plated  by  the  government.  Lord  Grenville  says — '  It  was  naturally: 
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regarded  by  the  clergy  as  a  preliminary  to  their  acceptance  of 
the  »ort  of  providon  which  we  wished  to  make  for  them  in  order 
to  render  them  more  respectable  in  station,  more  independent  of 
iheir  flocks,  and  better  disposed  to  the  support  of  the  established 
gD¥emment'  The  scheme  agreed  on  is  thus  described  in  the 
4Bme  letter — 

'iKX^ing  at  the  subject  in  this  riew,  Mr.  Pitt  and  myself  had  formed 
m  jitan  of  an  extensive  arrangement  of  this  whole  subject,  in  which  we 
indaded  this  measure  of  substituting  in  Heu  of  the  sacramental  test, 
BOW  notoriously  evaded  and  insufficient  for  any  effectual  purpose,  a 
political  test,  to  be  imposed  indiscriminately  on  all  persons  sitting  in 
parliament,  or  holding  state  or  corporation  offices,  and  also  on  all 
ministers  of  religion,  of  whatever  description,  and  all  teachers  of 
schools,  &c.  This  test  was  to  be  directly  levelled  against  the  Jacobin 
principles;  was  to  disclaim  in  express  terms  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people^  and  was  to  contsun  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the 
king's  government  of  the  realm,  and  to  the  established  constitution 
both  in  church  and  state.  All  this  was  to  have  been  accompanied  with 
measures — ^the  outlines  of  which  I  had  before  communicated  to  vou — 
far  strengthening  the  powers,  and  enforcing  the  discipline  of  our 
^urch  establishment  over  its  own  ministers ;  and  for  augmenting  the 
inoome  of  those  whose  poverty  now  forms  an  insuperable  bar  to  their 
residence.' — Vol.  iii.  p.  129. 

To  this  plan  the  king  entertained  insurmountable  objections.  He 
hdd  that  it  involved  a  subversion  of  the  Church  Establishment^ 
and  that  to  agree  to  it  would  '  be  a  breach  of  his  coronation  oath«' 
He  denounced  the  scheme  as  '  not  less  big  with  danger  than 
absurdity,'  and  as  his  ministers  refused  to  relinquish  their  views, 
]£r«  Addington,  afterwards  Lord  Sidmouth,  was  called  on  to 
form  an  Administration.  The  aversion  of  George  III.  to  any 
measure  of  relief  for  his  Catholic  subjects  was  amongst  his  in- 
tensest  feelings.  '  I  had  rather,'  he  remarked  to  General  Garth, 
*  beg  my  bread  from  door  to  door  throughout  Europe  than  to 
consent  to  any  such  measure  ;  and  when  Mr.  Dundas  drew  a 
distinction  between  his  legislative  and  his  executive  capacity,  the 
monarch  sharply  replied,  *  None  of  your  Scotch  metaphysics,  Mr. 
Dundaa'  Mr.  Addington  was  gazetted  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  March,  1801,  and  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  Lord  Eldon, 
and  others  formed  part  of  his  administration. 

Whether  this  arrangement  was  real  has  been  seriously 
debated,  and  there  are  certainly,  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
observes,  'some  features  in  the  case,  which  favored  the  pre- 
sumption that  Mr.  Pitt  did  not '  cease  to  direct  the  govern- 
menty  though  he  had  ceased  to  be  the  responsible  minister/  His 
elder  brother,  Lord  Chatham,  was  President  of  the  Council ;  and 
the  king  is  reported  to  have  said,  at  the  first  levee  after  the 
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ministerial  change — *  If  we  three/ addressing  Pitt  and  Addington, 
'  do  but  keep  together,  all  will  be  well'  Mr.  Pitt  certainly  urged 
the  former  Speaker  to  take  his  place,  and  suggested  several  of 
the  new  appointmenta  Something  of  the  -same  kind  had 
occurred,  when  the  Earl  of  Bute  gave  place  to  CJeorge  Gren- 
ville.  As,  however,  in  that  case,  the  arrangement — if  contem- 
plated— did  not  answer  the  expectations  of  its  franiers.  The 
new  minister  proved  less  pliant  than  was  anticipated,  whilst 
the  ex-premier  speedily  sought  to  repossess  the  relinquished 
post.  If,  as  has  been  alleged  with  considerable  semblance  of 
truth,  Mr.  Pitt's  retirement  was  nominal  rather  than  real,  and 
Mr.  Addington  *  was  at  best  a  political  warming-pan,  employed 
only  to  keep  his  friend  and  patron's  place  well  aii-ed  till  his 
return,'  it  would  be  difficult  to  employ  terms  too  strongly  repre- 
hensive.  The  one  minister  had  relinquished  office  on  the  ground 
of  inability  to  carry  the  Catholic  claims,  and  the  other  had 
accepted  it  under  a  distinct  pledge  to  oppose  those  claim&  To 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  one  was  acting  in  the  interest  of  the 
other,  and  contemplated  retiring  when  a  favorable  moment 
arrived  for  the  return  of  his  chief  to  power,  is  to  attribute  to 
WilUam  Pitt  an  insincerity  and  hoUowness  of  which — strong  as 
is  our  repugnance  to  his  policy — we  shrink  from  charging  hira. 
His  retirement  was  regarded  by  the  Catholic  body,  and  by  his 
countrymen  at  large,  as  a  sacrifice  to  principle  ;  but  if,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  intriguing  with  Addington  in  the  manner  allied, 
his  conduct  was  deeply  criminal.  Unwilling  as  we  are  to  admit 
80  discreditable  a  conclusion,  there  are  circumstances  which  give 
it  countenance.  Not  only,  as  already  noted,  did  his  brother  and 
several  of  his  associates  take  office  under  Addington,  but  he 
himself,  at  no  distant  period,  returned  to  power  without  any 
stipulation  on  behalf  of  the  measure  which  had,  nominally  at 
least,  led  to  his  resignation  in  1801.  This,  too,  was  done  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Oreuville  connexion,  which  had  served  him  80 
faithfully,  not  only  in  office,  but  also  in  opposition.  It  is  also 
very  significant  that  the  new  minister  committ^  to  the  flames 
a  large  mass  of  Mr.  Pitt's  correspondenca  Why  this  was  done 
we  cannot  divine,  unless  it  be  admitted  that  the  letters  thus 
destroyed  contained  evidence  which,  if  dishonorable  to  Pitt, 
was  equally  so  to  his  successor.  We  admit  the  force  of  the 
considerations  urged  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  allusion  to 
this  fact — 

'  It  8eem8  strange,*  he  says,  ^  that  out  of  this  immeme  mau  of 
letters,  not  a  fragment  has  been  preserved  which  could  be  brought 
forward  to  i)rove  that  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  and  Mr.  Addin^on'a 
appointment  did  not  form  the  kind  of  eonvenient  arrangement  it  has 
sometimes  been  pronounced ;  it  is  equally  strange  that  the  immemse  '^^■^'^ 
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of  Mr.  Pitt's  communications  with  Mr.  Addington  should  have  been 
consigned  to  the  flames,  when  every  other  correspondent  of  that  illus- 
trious man  has  preserved  them  with  the  greatest  possible  care  and  venera- 
tion. Was  every  sentence  Mr  Pitt  wrote  to  Mr.  Addington  so  little 
to  111*  credit,  that  the  latter  several  years  after  Mr.  Pitt's  decease, 
found  himself  conscientious! v  forced  to  condemn  them  to  a  relentless 
auio-^'fe?  We  are  not  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  such  wholesale 
destruction  of  documents  that  were  not  only  "  interesting,'*  but  must 
have  been  extremely  valuable,  unless  they  contained  evidence,  which 
it  had  become  the  interest  of  Mr.  Pitt's  correspondent  to  destrov.' — 
lb.  pp.  142, 143. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  intention  of  the  parties, 
the  issue  was  far  from  satisfactory.  The  policy  of  the  new 
minister  was  deemed  feeble,  vacillating,  and  truculent  Serious 
objections  were  taken  to  the  articles  of  peace  concluded  with 
France,  and  Lord  Grenville  especially  urged  on  the  ex-minister 
a  more  vigorous  and  warlike  policy.  *  His  dislike  of  the  whole 
system  of  the  present  Government,'  said  his  lordship,  Feb.  15th, 
1803,  *and  particularly  of  the  finance  measure  of  this  session, 
is  open  and  undisguised,  avowed  to  all  his  friends,  and  by  them 
spoken  of  without  reserve/  The  Government  is  termed  a  piece 
of  *  ¥rretched  patchwork,^  and  with  like  feeling  is  described  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  in  terms  of  contemptuous  reprobation. 
'  What  good,'  asks  the  latter,  '  can  arise  while  we  are  dieted 
down  with  this  water-gruel  Government  V  At  the  commence- 
ment of  1803,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  tells  us  that  Mr.  Pitt 
*  considered  the  Addington  experiment  had  had  a  sufficient  trial, 
and  that  a  change  was  imperative.'  Communications  now 
passed  between  the  two  statesmen  which  sufficiently  indicate 
the  estrangement  that  existed,  and  the  little  confidence  which 
either  was  disposed  to  place  in  the  other,  Addington's  govern- 
ment was  incompetent  to  meet  the  open  hostility  of  Pitt  and  his 
friends,  whilst  the  latter  were  unprepared  to  support  an  admi- 
nistration without  sharing  largely  in  its  counsels  and  patronage. 
Lord  Melville  was  employed  as  a  negotiator,  and  in  March,  1803, 
he  proceeded  to  Walmer  in  order  to  sound  the  ex-premier. 
The  negotiation  is  thus  detailed  : — 

*  A  proposal  to  place  Mr.  Pitt's  brother,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  (sub- 
isequently  the  hero  of  Walcheren),  at  the  head  of  government,  was 
promptly  negatived — Mr.  Pitt  making  the  negotiator  clearly  under- 
stand that  the  government  wanted  him  as  its  director,  and  that  he 
wanted  the  government.  On  Lord  Melville's  return  to  town,  Mr. 
Addington  was  further  apprised  that  Mr.  Pitt  expected  his  "  friend 
and  successor"  to  quit  his  position  along  with  his  policy  and  p.arty, 
with  no  higher  recompence  for  himself  than  the  creation  of  a  new  post 
— Sjieaker  of  the  House  of  Lords.  For  his  coadjutors,  no  terms  were 
offi:red ;  the  higher  offices  of  the  government  were  wanted  for  certain 
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firiencls  of  Mr.  Pitt — to  wit,  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Wyndhain,  Lord 
Spencer,  and  Lord  Melville. 

*  The  existing  minister  was,  or  affected  to  be,  extremely  astonished 
at  the  prospect  of  so  early  a  termination  to  his  dig^iity.  He  conimu- 
nicated  with  his  friend,  hoping  that  he  would  not  fei»l  it  necessary  to 
adhere,  in  its  full  extent,  to  the  proposition.  Mr.  Pitt's  reply  left  no 
room  for  hope,  and  then  his  friend  and  successor  took  the  opinion  of 
the  Cabinet,  which  he  announced  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  14th  of  April,  as 
averse  to  the  proposed  change.  A  reply  of  the  same  date,  with  marked 
brevity,  acknowledged  this  communication  ;  and  on  the  following  day 
he  wrote  again,  expressing  his  ideas  at  length,  tmd  a  desire  to  close  tho 
correspondence.  Mr.  Addington,  having  taken  counsel  with  some  of 
his  colleagues,  now  wrote  a  very  long  reply,  quoting  Mr.  Pitt  against 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  intimating  that  his  friend  and  successor,  hi.^  )K>licy  and 
party,  were  determined  to  stay  where  they  were.  Mr.  Pitt  sent  an 
answer  on  the  21st  equally  resolute,  desiring  that  the  entire  corre- 
spondence should  be  submitted  to  the  king,  to  which  Mr.  Addington 

-replied,  assuring  him  that  this  would  be  done.' — lb.  pp.  281,  282. 

In  these  negotiations  the  Grenvilles  were  included,  and  so  far 
at  least  as  they  were  concerned,  the  end  contemplated  was 
upright  and  honorable.  In  a  narrative  drawn  up  by  Lord 
Grenville  he  states,  referring  to  his  communications  with  Mr. 
Pitt  :— 

*  Two  points,  however,  I  was  able  to  mention  distinctly,  as  being  coo- 
sidered  by  us  as  essential  to  the  idea  of  our  entertaining  any  such  propo- 
sition. The  first  was,  that  we  should  be  at  liberty  to  explain  to  the  king, 
in  the  most  distinct,  though  at  the  same  time  the  most  re8{>ectful  man- 
ner, that  whenever  the  Catholic  question  might  be  proposed  in  Parlia- 
ment, we  reserved  to  ourselves  the  full  liberty  to  state  and  urge  in 
debate  our  unalten?d  oi)inion8  in  favour  of  that  measure.  The  Heeond, 
that  while  our  own  discretion  and  honour  were  relied  upon,  for  not 
doing  anything  unnecessarily  offensive  to  our  colleagues,  we  most^ 
at  the  same  time,  reserve  the  liberty  of  stating  in  public,  whenever 
either  the  justification  of  our  own  conduct,  or  the  success  of  our  futura 
measures  required  it,  that  our  opinions  on  the  past  transactions  of 
these  two  last  years  remained  also  unaltered.—  lb.  p.  285. 

Lord  Grenvilles  view  at  this  time  was,  that  a  Oovemment 
should  be  formed  on  a  much  broader  basis  than  Pitt  coutem* 
plated.  He  urged,  with  considerable  force,  the  advantages 
which  would  result  from  *  uniting  all  the  leading  men  in  Parha- 
ment  without  exception :' 

'  It  ap])car8/  says  the  noble  editor,  'from  tliis  admimble  narrative,  that 
Lord  Qreuvillc.  moved  by  a  profound  convict ii»n  of  the  danger  likely  to 
be  brought  u|Mm  this  c*ountry  by  a  weak  and  incapable  administradon, 
when  all  its  resources,  directed  with  consummate  skill,  were  required  for 
the  conlhct  into  which  she  had  entered,  sugtrested  a  coalition  oftkeMtH 
men  of  all  parties,  who  were  to  sink  all  minor  differences  under  the 
impulse  of  patriotic  devotion,  and  form  a  government  such  as  the 
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exigency  demanded.     That  an  administration  composed  of  the  most 

distinguished  men,  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  without  any  reference  to 

alleged  opinions,  would  have  been  able  to  conduct  the  war  with  vigour, 

and  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  empire  imdiminished  till  an  honourable 

peace  could  be  obtained,  there  seems  little  doubt.     The  country  was 

not  deficient  either  in  great  statesmen  or  in  great  commanders ;  and 

iirged  by  the  overwhelming  ruin  with  which  she  was  threatened,  by 

the  immense  power  and  brilliant  military  genius  of  the  ruler  of  France, 

it  was  not  too  much  to  expect,  in  the  former,  the  same  union  she  was 

sare  to  find  in  the  latter.     At  least,  it  was  a  noble  idea,  and  set  the 

example  of  self-oblivion,  which  was  to  have  been  the  principle  of  the 

eombination.     This  was,  however,  not  the  only  proof  Lord  Grenville 

gave  of  being  at  least  hsdf-a-century  in  advance  of  his  age.' — lb.  p.  290. 

Ktt  was  not  prepared  for  these  large  views,  nor  were  his  con- 
victions snob  as  disposed  him  to  make  any  measure  for  the  relief 
of  the  Catholics  a  ai'ne  qua  non  to  his  taking  office.    The  Gren- 
villea  were  intensely  disappointed,  and  from  this  moment  they 
began  to  mistrust  their  former  leader.     In  May,  1804,  the  Ad- 
dington  administration  resigned.     The  imminency  of  this  had 
been  foreseen  for  some  time,  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  conferred  with 
Lord  Grenville^and  Mr.  Fox,  assuring  them  that  his  earnest  en- 
deavours would  be  used  to  induco  the  king  to  authorize  his  con- 
ferring with  them  *  on  the  means  of  forming  an  xmited  govern- 
ment'    When,  however,  the  crisis  arrived,  Lord  Grenville  alone 
was  communicated  with.     The  king,  it  was  stated,  refused  to 
sanction  any  application  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  avowed  his  unaltered 
resolution  respecting  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities.     The 
reply  of  Lord  Grenville  redounds  greatly  to  his  honor.     It  was 
clear,  manly,  consistent,  and  noble-hearted.   . 

*  It  is  unnecessary,'  he  says,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Pitt,  May  8th,  *  to 
dwell  on  the  mischiefs  which  have  already  resulted  from  placing  the 
great  offices  of  government  in  weak  and  incapable  hands.     We  see  no 
hope  of  any  effectual  remedy  for  these  mischiefs  but  by  uniting  in 
the  public  service  as  largo  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  weight, 
talent,  and  character  to  be  found  in  public  men  of  all  descriptions. . . , 
We  are  certainly  not  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  which  might  have 
obstructed  the  final  accomplishment   of  such    an   object,   however 
earnestly  pursued.     But  when  in  the  very  first  instance  all  trial  of  it 
is  precluded,  and  when  this  denial  is  made  the  condition  of  all  subse- 
quent arrangements,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  are  no  motives  of 
whatever  description  which  could  justify  our  taking  an  active  part  in 
the   establishment  of  a  system   so   adverse  to  our   deliberate    and 
declared  opinions.' — lb.  p.  353. 

This  decision  was  in  the  highest  degree  honorable,  and  goes 
iai  to  justify  the  eulogistic  terms  in  which  Lord  Brougham  and 
others  have  described  Lord  Grenvilla  The  conduct  of  Pitt  was 
the  very  reverse.     In  1801  he  quitted  office  professedly  on  the 
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Catholic  claims.  For  a  time  he  supported  his  successor.  Then 
he  wavered,  and  his  policy  became  more  doubtful.  At  length 
his  estrangement  was  open  and  avowed.  In  April,  1804,  he 
joined  Lord  Grenville  and  the  Whigs  in  opposing  the  Addington 
administration ;  and  when,  by  their  instrumentality,  he  had 
broken  its  strength,  he  resumed  his  former  post,  'notwithstand- 
ing that  the  king's  sentiments  on  the  measure  he  had  pro- 
nounced essential  remained  unchanged,  and  fonned  a  ministry 
of  the  very  men  he  had  been  attacking  for  their  incompe- 
tence from  the  commencement  of  the  session  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  able  statesmen  whose  support  had  enabled  him  to 
drive  Mr.  Addington  out  of  office.'  Such  conduct  needs  no 
comment  Every  upright  mind  must  condemn  it  It  constitutes 
a  foul  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  William  Pitt,  and  should  induce 
his  admirers  to  be  more  subdued  in  their  eulogies  than  is  tlieir 
wont  The  consequence  on  the  future  policy  of  Lord  Grenville 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  is  thus  alluded  to  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham : — 

*  This  inconsistency  cannot  be  justified ;  indeed,  it  suggests  the  idea 
that  he  was  not  particularly  solicitous  for  the  conibinatitui  of  talent 
that  Lord  Grenville  considered  was  demanded  b}-  the  position  of  the 
country.  Whether,  as  we  have  seen  insinuated,  he  considered  that  his 
own  genius  for  government  would  ap])ear  to  better  advantagt*  surromidetl 
by  a  circle  of  mediocrities,  we  will  not  venture  to  ailirm ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  his  readiness  to  jilace  his  most  cherished  opinions  in  the 
backgi*ound  when  office  was  oj)eneil  to  him,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
the  consistency  of  more  disinterested  |)oliticians,  to  exclude  them  from 
any  share  in  the  government,  will  always  atfbrd  grounds  for  such  a 
charge.  Though  Lord  Grenville,  by  his  unselfish  |)oHcy  on  this  owa- 
sion.  lost  for  a  time  the  honourable  jxist  in  the  public  service  for  which 
lie  was  so  admirably  qualified,  he  gaine<l  a  i)Osition  in  the  estimation 
of  all  honourable  mindeil  men.  of  a  higher  and  more  enduring  distinc* 
tion.  He  became  the  recognise<l  leailcr  of  a  jK>werful  op}M)sition — 
though  less  formidable  in  numWrs  than  in  opinions ;  for  the  latter 
were  investetl  with  a  naticmality  that,  as  it  develo|>ed  itself,  must 
sooner  or  later  have  attnu.'teil  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the 
country.  As  a  natural  ctmsequence  of  holding  this  )K»sition,  he  identic 
fied  liimsclf  with  a  ])oUtical  creed  which  was  su])))osiHl  to  vary  consi- 
derably from  the  faith  he  had  pnifesseil.  We.  however,  doubt  whether 
his  sentiments  underwent  any  change.  Jlir  IVhit/a  adopted  him,  rather 
than  he  atirreiulnrd  himtiefj'  to  them,  Moreover,  they  adoptctl  him, 
not  only  vl<  a  member,  but  as  a  chief.' — lb.  pp.  35(5,  357. 

The  qualities  of  Lord  Grenville  were  precisely  those  which  the 
Whigs  neodetl.  *  Long  habits  of  busint»ss,'  says  Lord  Brougham, 
'had  matnretl  his  exj)erience  and  disciplined  his  naturally 
vigorous  understanding  ;  a  life  studiously  regular  had  surrounded 
him  with  the  respect  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  thoBC  whom  the 
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dazzling  talents  of  others  could  not  blind  to  their  loose  propensi- 
ties or  idle  talents.     A  firm  attachment  to  the  Church  as  by 
law  established  attracted  towards  him  the  confidence  of  those 
who  subscribe  to  its  doctrines  and  approve  its  discipline,  while 
tis  tried  prudence  and  discretion  were  a  balance  much  wanted 
against  the  opposite  defects  of  the  Whig  party,  and  especially  of 
their  most  celebrated  leader/*     Looking  at  the  brilliant  talents 
of  Fox,  and  the  great  ability  of  several  of  his  associates,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  a  deeper  impression  would  be 
made  on  the  public  mind  than  their   labours   effected.     The 
failure  is  on  many  accounts  to  be  regretted,  but  it  awakens  no 
surprise.     Viewed  under  some  aspects  it  is  gratifying  rather  than 
otherwise.     The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  then  intrigued  with  the 
Whig  party,  was  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  the  parliamentary 
eloquence  of  Fox  and  Sheridan  failed  to  outweigh  the  scandal 
of    their  private  lives.     A  very   large    section    of    the   more 
thoughtful  and  religious  people  viewed  their  professions  with 
suspicion.     They  had   no   faith  in  the  public  virtue   of    men 
who  were  constantly  violating  the  rules  of  morality,  and  setting 
at  defiance  the  universal  prepossessions  of  the  community.     This 
circumstance  gave  a  value  to  the  accession  of  Lord  Grenville 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate. 

Mr.  Pitt  did  not  long  survive  his  return  to  oflBce.  On  the 
21st  of  January,  1806,  he  was  too  ill  to  attend  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  and  two  days  afterwards  he  expired,  to  the  deep 
sorrow  of  his  political  associates  and  to  the  great  perplexity  of 
the  king.  George  III.  recoiled  from  the  only  alternative  now 
left  him.  Fox  and  the  Whigs  were  personally  offensive,  and 
Lord  Grenville  had  given  much  offence  by  his  separation  from 
Pitt  in  1804  The  monarch  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
self-respect  and  high-minded  consistency  which  Imd  prompted  his 
refusal  of  office,  on  the  condition  of  sacrificing  his  most  cherished 
conviction&  The  displeasure  thus  awakened  had  been  increased 
by  the  growing  intimacy  of  Grenville  and  Fox.  No  other 
alternative,  however,  was  left  The  death  of  Pitt  broke  up  his 
administration.  He  was  its  ruling  spirit,  and  no  sooner  was  he 
removed  than  the  party  of  which  he  had  been  the  connecting 
link,  broke  up  into  several  cliques,  which  regarded  each  other 
with  mistrust  and  bitter  aversion.  Lord  Grenville  was  con- 
sequently appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  Fox  became 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  Erskine,  Lord  Chancellor  ;  Mr. 
(Earl)  Grey,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  Lord  Henry 
Petty  (Marqui3  of  Lansdowne),  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

These   appointments  were  gazetted   in  February,   and    the 
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administration,  known  historically  as  that  of  Grenville  and  Fox^ 
was  ironically  designated  by  its  opponents  as  *  all  the  talents.'  We 
have  no  space  to  dwell  on  the  measures  of  this  government  It  was 
known  from  the  first  that  its  members  had  not  the  confidence  of 
the  king.  Their  most  settled  convictions  were  opposed  to  his 
views,  and  his  recourse  to  them  was  evidently  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, not  of  choice.  It  cannot,  therefore,  awaken  surprise  that 
their  existence  was  very  brief.  Under  any  circumstances  they 
would  not  have  been  permitted  long  to  continue  in  office,  but  the 
il'ness  and  death  of  Fox  hastened  the  catastrophe.  At  the  time 
of  his  taking  office  his  health  was  greatly  impaired,  and  his  par- 
liamentary and  official  labors  aggravated  his  malady.  *  Fox  a 
state  of  health,'  wrote  Lord  Grenville,  June  29th,  '  is  such  as 
gives  no  hopes  of  his  ever  resuming  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  I  confess  I  have  no  belief  that  he  can  recover 
from  the  present  attack  \  and  on  the  22nd  of  July  he  informed 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  *  Fox  continues  to  grow  worse,  and 
they  now  talk  of  tapping.  I  know,  however,  that  those  of  his 
physicians  who  think  the  worst  of  his  case  do  not  expect  it  to 
terminate  in  less  than  two  month&'  On  the  Hth  of  8epteml>er, 
all  hope  of  recovery  was  abandoned,  and  tliree  days  afterwards 
'  the  most  popular  statesman  of  his  age'  breathed  his  last.  The 
disappearance  within  so  short  a  period  from  our  national  debates 
of  two  such  statesmen  as  Pitt  and  Fox  could  not  but  create  a 
vacuum  which  it  was  difficult  to  fill.  Their  qualities  were  vastly 
different,  yet  each  possessed  in  an  almost  unexampled  degree 
the  confidence  of  their  respective  foUowera  For  many  yexirs  tliey 
had  been  the  prominent  figures  in  our  parliamentary  debates. 
In  the  gladiatorial  exhibitions  of  St.  Stephen's  they  had  been 
the  principal  actors,  and  their  public  pohcy  was  as  diverse  as 
their  personal  qualities.  The  attachments  secured  by  Charles 
James  Fox  were  of  the  intensest  order,  but  the  'condensed 
passion'  of  his  oratory  failed  to  stir  the  heart  of  the  nation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  haughty  demeanour,  stately  eloquence,  prac- 
tical skill,  and  unflinching  courage  of  Pitt,  enabled  him  tor  a 
long  time  to  sustain  the  policy  of  a  despotic  monarch,  and  to  give 
effect  to  the  bigotry  and  selfishness  of  an  intolerant  and  haughty 
faction.  The  one  was  the  tribune  of  the  people,  the  other  the 
minister  of  the  Court.  For  a  season  the  latter  triumphed,  but 
the  good  seed  which  the  former  scattered,  though  unproductive 
at  the  time,  has  subsequently  borne  much  fruit  That  a  man  of 
such  (Ustinguished  abilities  as  Fox  should  have  appeared  at  his 
precise  period  is  one  of  those  merciful  arrangements  by  which 
provision  is  made  for  future  good.  The  veniict  of  posterity 
18  unquestionably  with  Fox.  The  nation  groans  under  the 
evils  inflicted  by  the  policy  of  Pitt,  whilst  we  are  only  beginning 
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to   reap  the  benefits  which  accrue  from  the  purer  and  more 
catholiic  patriotism  of  Fox. 

The   death    of   the    great   Whig   leader    was    followed    by 

flome  ministerial  changes,  but  we  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to 

dilate  on  the  measures  which  were  pupsued.     The  king  and  his 

ministers  speedily  differed  on  the  Catholic  question.     The  former 

required  that  the  latter  should  engage  never  to  propose  to  him 

any  measure  on  the  subject.     *  He  appears/  says  Lord  Grenville, 

'to    have  forgot  that   our  oath,  as  privy   councillors,  as  well 

as    our  manifest   duty   obUges    us  to   give   him    true   counsel 

to    the    best    of   our  judgment.'      The   ministers    refused   to 

comply  with  the  insulting  requisition,  and  it  speedily  became 

obvious   that  their  tenure  of    oflSce  was  drawing  to  its  close. 

There  was  one  subject,  however,  which  the  premier  was  anxious 

to  carry  before  retirement,  and  not  the  less  so  from  its  being 

known   that   the  king  and  all  members   of  the  royal  family, 

excepting  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  were  opposed  to  it     We 

refer  to  the   Slave  Trade   Abolition   Bill,  on  behalf  of  which 

Sharpe,  and  Clarkson,  and  Wilberforce,  with  the  virtuous  and 

intelngent  of  every  class,  had    been  laboring  for  many  yeara 

On  the  3rd  of  February,  1807,  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was 

carried  in  the  Upper  House  by  a  majority  of  100  to  86,  and  on 

the  10th  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  without  discussion.    Lord 

Howick  immediately  introduced  it  into  the  Commons,  where, 

after  much  debate,  it  was  triumphantly  carried  by  283  to  16. 

Lord  Castlereagh  and  other  leading  Tories  opposed  it,  but  so 

overwhelming  a  demonstration  prevented  a  division  on  the  third 

reading,  which  took  place  on  the  16th  of  March,  nine  days  after 

which  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  bill. 

On  the  same  day  the  principal  appointments  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  ministry  were  gazetted. 

*  If,'  says  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  *  the  Grenville  administration 
had  done  nothing  but  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British 
dominions,  it  had  done  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  the  applause  of  free 
nations,  and  the  admiration  of  their  country  for  all  time  to  come.  It 
may,  without  exa^eration  be  stated,  that  no  government  ever  earned 
for  themselves  a  more  hono\u*ablo  reputation,  nor  ever  conferred  on 
society  a  greater  boon ;  nor  was  it  by  any  means  an  object  of  easy 
accomplishment — the  mercantile  community  being  stoutly  opposed  to 
it,  the  King  and  the  Court  resisting  its  progress  with  equal  energy,  and 
the  higher  and  middling  classes — of  which  a  large  and  influential 
portion  was  connected  with  the  colonial  interest — regarding  it  as  an 
attack  upon  the  source  of  their  wealth  and  consequence.  In  short, 
the  opposition  was  so  formidable  and  comprehensive,  that  Pitt,  when 
in  lSO:t,  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  Wilberforce  in  behalf  of  an 
Abolition  Bill  were  defeated  by  a  large  majority  in  the  House  cf  Lords, 
and  in  the  following  year  were  equally  fruitless  in  the  Commons,  con- 

g2 
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sidered  that  the  decision  of  the  country  had  been  pronounced,  and  was 
not  inchned  for  further  agitation.  "  Indeed,  he  had  not  the  enthusiasm 
for  right  and  justice,"  acknowledges  a  shrewd  observer  of  political 
character,  "  to  risk  in  their  behalf  losing  the  friendship  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness ;  and  he  left  to  his  rivals,  when  they  became  his 
successors,  the  glory  of  that  triumph  in  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity 
which  should  have  illustrated  his  name,  who  in  its  defence  had  raised 
all  the  strains  of  his  eloquence  to  their  very  highest  pitch.**  *♦ — 
Vol.  iv.  pp.  151, 152. 

Of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  administration  little  need  be  said. 
It  employed  the  most  dishonorable  means  to  secm^e  popular 
support  For  this  purpose  the  king's  name  was  unconstitution- 
ally introduced  into  the  debates  of  Parliament,  and  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  government  did  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  the  worst 
passions  of  the  community.  In  Mr.  Percevars  address  to  the 
electors  of  Northampton,  he  expressed  his  confidence  that  ho 
should  not  forfeit  their  good  opinion  by  standing  by  his  sovereign 
*  when  he  is  making  so  firm  and  so  necessary  a  stand  for  the 
religious  establishment  of  the  country.'f 

The  '  no  popery'  cry  was  again  raised,  religion  was  made  the 
stalking-horse  of  politicians.  The  worst  end  was  sought  by  the 
worst  means,  and  for  a  time  with  success.  The  public  mind  was 
thrown  back  for  several  years.  Faction  took  the  place  of  prin- 
ciple, and  the  acrimony  and  bitterness  of  ecclesiastical  strife  were 
again  introduced  into  the  discussions  of  Parliament.  *  The  cry,' 
says  Lord  Orenville,  *  is  what  must  form  their  whole  reliance. 
It  will  certainly  operate  much  in  their  favour,  more  than  one 
could  have  thought  possible  in  this  age.'  So  unblushing  was 
this  appeal  to  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  their  followers,  that  we  do 
not  wonder  at  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  speaking  of  *  the  base  and 
canting  hypocrisy  of  the  present  ministers.'  Tlio  tonus  though 
strong  are  accurate,  and  the  policy  which  could  resort  to  such 
means  was  only  appropriately  employed  in  comipting  the  con- 
stituencies, and  in  the  purchase  of  parliamentary  seats.  *  The 
truth  is,'  says  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  *  that  the  new  ministers  have 
bought  up  all  the  seats  that  were  to  be  disposed  of,  and  at  any 

prices.     Amongst   others,  Sir  C.  H ,  the  great   dealer  in 

boroughs,  has  sold  all  he  had  to  ministers :  with  what  money  all 
this  is  done  I  know  not,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  king,  who 
has  greatly  at  heart  to  preserve  this  new  administration,  the 
favourite  objects  of  his  choice,  has  advanced  a  very  large  sum  out 
of  his  privy  purse.'J 

Before  closing  we  must  give  a  few  illustrations  of  official  inca- 

•  Lord  Broughanrs  Eminent  Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  IIL 
t  Memoir  of  Sir  Siuiiucl  Homilly.     Vol.  ii.  p.  109. 
X  Memoirs.     Vol.  ii.  p.  200. 
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pacity  and  negligence,  which  have  special  significance  and  interest 
at  the  present  moment     We  have  recently  heard  much  of  these 
things,  and  judging  from  the  terrible  evils  they  have  inflicted,  we 
are  ready  probably  to  conclude  that  they  are  things  of  our  day; 
— ^nay,  it  has  been  alleged — that  they  are  the  natural  growth  of 
the  long  peace  we  have  enjoyed.     None   of  our  readers  will 
suspect  us  of  underrating  the  evils  which  have  recently  developed 
themselves  in  the  conduct  of  our  various  departments.     Neither 
the  chairman  of  the  Administrative  Reform  Society,  nor  Mr. 
Layardy   nor  any  other  gentleman,  has  a  deeper  sense  than 
ourselves  of    the  obliquities  of  the  present  system ;    they  are 
of  daily  occurrence  in  every  department,  and  call  for  the  most 
vigorous   and  prompt  measures.     We  shall,  however,  deceive 
ourselves,  and  fail  to  accomplish  the  good  that  is  within  our 
reach,  if  we  imagine  that  the  evils  in  question  are  restricted  to 
our  day.     Such  is  not  the  ca,se.     They  have  existed  for  many 
years ;  have  como  down  to  us  from  our  fathers,  and  are  the 
growth  of  causes  which  will  reproduce  them  unless  we  deal  with 
diseases  rather  than  with  symptoms.  A  few  instances  culled  from 
the  many   furnished  in  these    volumes  will  prove    that   they 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.     Writing  to 
his  brother,  Nov.  7,  1806,  Mr.  T.  Grenville,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  says,  *The  civil  departments  are,  as  appears  to  me,  in  a 
most  wretched  state.     The  Victualling  Board  cannot  go  on  as  it 
is,  and  the  diflSculty  is  to  find  a  right  frame  to  put  it  in,  and 
proper  persons  to  conduct  it.  .  .  .  The  difficulties  of  this  immense 
machine  press  heavily  upon  me.'   In  another  letter  to  his  brother 
a  few  days  afterwards,  he  asks,  *  How  can  I  weed  the  list  of 
admirals  ?    It  is  a  list  of  incurables.'     Two  years  subsequently 
the  same  system  flourished,  and  prevented  for  a  time  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  the  comniand  of  the  British 
forces  in  Spain.     *  I'll  tell  you  candidly,'  said  a  member  of  the 
government,  to  a  confidential  correspondent  of  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  *  as  the  anny  is  constituted  here,  Arthur  could  not 
be   left  in  this  great  command — there  were  too  many  older 
officers ;  but  the  individual  appointment  of  Sir  Hew  was  quite 
accidental,  and  was  merely  meant  to  parry  something  of  that 
kind  much  worse.'     The  exigencies  of  the  service,  however,  at 
length  necessitated  the  appointment,  and  Sir  Arthur  was  con- 
sequently sent  to  the  scene  of  his  future  triumphs.     The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  tells  us :  — 

*  Tliis  appointment  was  made  at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
not  without  reluctance  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues,  in  whom  the 
influence  of  routine  greatly  predominated  over  merit  even  so  exalted 
as  that  of  the  new  general ;  nor  was  it  really  sanctioned  by  the 
highest  authority,  who  would  have  preferred  leaving  such  an  enter- 
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priBC  to  the  claims  of  professional  rank.  In  short,  at  Court,  and 
m  the  Cabinet,  it  was  regarded  as  an  innovation,  and  was  scarcely 
carried  into  effect  when  it  was  rei)entcd  of.* — lb.  p.  336. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Admiral  Berkeley,  dated 
Lisbon,  Sept  1 0, 1 809,  reminds  us  of  what  has  recently  occurred 
in  the  Crimea,  and  serves  to  increase  our  astonishment  at  the 
triumphs  which  were  won  by  the  English  general  amidst 
circumstances  so  discouraging  -- 

*  I  really  believe  there  never  was  so  infamous  a  proceeding  as  Cuesta's 
towards  Sir  A.  Wellcsley,  as  owing  to  either  his  incapacity,  age,  or 
treachery,  the  campaign  has  terminated  more  as  if  we  had  sustained  a 
defeat  thiin  gained  a  victory  ;  and  our  commissaries  are  eijually  to  blame, 
as  really,  in  evety  part  of  that  department,  nuch  ufnorance  and  delay 
appears,  that  it  makes  my  heart  ache,  I  have,  however  (in  all  which 
relates  to  their  transactions  with  me)  made  formal  complaints,  and  I 
hope  it  will  show  how  very  wrong  a  principle  that  department  has 
been  acting  upon.  Twice  has  the  army  been  8toj)pe<l  lor  money,  and 
twice  for  provisions.  The  horses  starved,  while  ships  loaded  with  hay 
and  oats  from  England,  enough  to  furnish  all  the  cavalry,  were  rotting 
and  spoiling  in  the  Tagus.  The  medical  staff  is  as  bad — as  our  army 
were  dying  away  for  want  of  medicines,  while  more  than  sufficient 
were  in  ships  in  the  river.  The  medical  staff,  as  well  as  the  commis- 
sariat, instead  of  being  with  the  army,  are  in  Lisbon,  keeping  their 

houses,  horses,  and  w s,  and  the  Commissary-General  at  Ciiitra, 

taking  his  diversion. 

'  Our  loss  in  horses,  by  famine,  has  been  very  great ;  the  11th 
Light  Division  quit<e  dismounted  ;  and  no  means,  either  in  Sfiain  or 
here,  of  remounting.  I  have  8ave<l  the  army*s  starving,  by  sending 
for  bullocks  from  Barbary,  and  by  the  same  channel  have  supplied  three 
hundred  mules ;  a  responsibility  I  was  obliged  to  take  on  myself,  as, 
notwithstanding  JT  urytf«f  the  Commissary-General  upon  the  jtoint,  I 
could  not  yet  him  to  stir.  But  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  has  thanked  nie 
for  my  interference,  and  approved  of  the  measure.* — lb.  pp.  359-361. 

The  Spanish  campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  are 
amongst  the  most  marvellous  achievements  which  history  records, 
and  were  brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  that  rare  conjunction 
of  qualities  whidi  distinguished  him.  Any  other  man  would 
have  been  discouraged  by  the  incapacity,  vacillation,  and 
treachery  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  but  the  Hero  of 
Waterloo  confided  in  his  own  geniu&  He  knew  that  his  hour 
must  come,  and  patiently  waited  for  it  His  calmness,  self- 
reliance,  and  confidence  of  ultimate  success,  are  strikingly  shown 
in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Dec.  7,  1810. 

'The  caution  of  my  op)>oneut,*  he  says,  'renders  caution  on  my 
part  doubly  mstxsuuay,  considering  that  1  am  at  the  head  of  the  only 
army  remaining  in  the  Peninsula — or,  1  believe,  in  Euro|)e — that  u 
capable  and  willing  to  contend  with  the  French.     I  am  under  no 
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apprehensions  of  the  result  of  an  action,  for  I'll  take  care  not  to  fight 
one,  unless  I  can  choose  the  ground  for  it.  My  oi)ponent  appears  to 
have  come  to  the  same  determination  ;  but  I  hope  before  long,  if  the 
w€»itber  will  hold  up  so  as  to  enable  me  to  use  the  cross  roads,  that  I 
shall  dislodge  him  by  the  operations  of  the  peasantry  and  the  light 
troops.  You  can  have  no  idea  what  a  superiority  we  have  assumed 
over  this  once  formidable  army,  and  the  confidence  which  we  all  feel 
that  we  shall  yet  save  this  country  from  the  general  wreck.' — 
lb.  p.  474. 

Many  other  topics  are  illustrated  in  these  volumes,  on  some  of 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  dwell  if  our  space  permitted.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  We  have  alreaay  entrenched  on  the 
chums  of  other  works,  and  mast  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  saying,  as  already  intimated,  that  they  constitute  one  of 
the  most  valuable  additions  which  our  historical  literature  has 
received  during  the  past  half  century.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
any  future  historian  of  the  period  they  illustrate  to  dispense  with 
the  many  and  valuable  aids  they  furnish  to  a  clear  knowledge  of 
its  main  events  and  actors. 


Abt.  VIII. — The  ParUh,  Its  Obligations  and  Powers:  its  Officers  and 
its  Duties.  With  Illustrations  of  the  present  working  of  this 
Institution  in  all  secular  affairs.  By  Toulmin  Smith.  London: 
S.  Sweet.     1854. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  our  historians  describe  only  the 
stnig^es  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Crown,  by  which  the 
prerogative  of  the  latter  has  been  restricted  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  patronage.  They  scarcely  notice  the  struggle  between 
the  Parliament  and  the  municipalities,  which,  for  the  liberties 
of  the  nation,  has  been,  perhaps,  still  more  important.  It 
has  extinguished  all  the  national  action  of  the  provinces,  of 
the  counties,  of  the  town  councils,  and  reduced  them  to  the 
modest  dimensions  of  local  boards  for  the  prevention  of  breaches 
of  the  peace  and  for  the  administration  of  the  town  property. 
But  the  struggle  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end.  Centralizing 
ideas,  similar  to  those  of  the  Abbe  Si^yes,  whose  great  aim 
was  the  absolute  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
administration,  are  working  in  Parliament  and  among  our  lead- 
ing statesmen  to  an  extent  which  combines  to  alter  the  character 
of  the  constitution  of  England.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  the  men  of  the  French  Revolution  proceeded  from  entirely 
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different  views  than  the  English  Wliigs  and  Radicals.  Rousseau 
and  Voltaire  were  the  great  authorities  of  revolutionary  France. 
They  detested  the  traditions  of  old,  because  those  traditions 
were  monarchical  and  Roman-catholic,  and  they  sought  to  make 
France  a  tabula  rasa,  in  order  to  reconstruct  a  new  France 
upon  the  basis  of  the  contrat  socialy  and  of  natural  law,  with- 
out regard  to  history  and  religion.  Therefore,  they  abolished  all 
the  old  political  divisions  of  France,  together  with  their  laws 
and  courts  of  justice ;  and,  breaking  up  the  provincial  self- 
government,  concentrated  the  government  in  Paris,  in  the 
hands  of  the  ministry,  to  be  controlled  only  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  French  nation,  not  by  the  corporations  of  the 
provinces,  counties,  and  towna  The  representation  was,  there- 
fore, founded  upon  an  unorganic  basis.  A  certain  number  of 
inhabitants,  unconnected  by  interests  or  traditions,  was  to  elect 
a  member  for  the  Legislative  Assembly,  or  Chamber,  or  Conven- 
tion, but  without  the  right  of  instructing  him  about  the  way  in 
which  he  was  to  discharge  his  trust.  Thus  he  did  not  represent 
any  local  interest,  or  any  profession,  or  branch  of  industry,  or 
class   of    society.      France   was  broken  into   atoms    that    the 

fovernment  might  become, — as  it  has  been  called  by  the  present 
Imperor, — a  second  providence;  doing  everything  for  the  nation, 
but  nothing  by  the  nation ;  protecting  every  individual  in  his 
person  and  property,  and  giving  the  parliamentary  franchise  to 
the  citizen,  but  relieving  him  of  any  further  care  for  the  transac- 
tion of  public  affairs.  Since  ]7ii9,  in  spite  of  all  the  many 
revolutions  and  usurpations  and  restorations,  all  France  is 
administered  from  Paris,  exclusively  by  the  ministerial  bureaux. 
If  a  bridge  is  to  be  constructed,  if  a  theatre  or  an  exchange  hall 
is  to  be  built,  an  aqueduct  raised,  or  a  town  lighted,  the  plana 
must  be  submitted  to  the  ministry,  which,  after  having  examined 
and  amended  them,  sends  down  the  surveyors  and  engineers  for 
the  construction  of  the  works  ;  the  citizens  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  scheme,  only  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  construction^ 
perhaps  altogether  different  from  what  they  had  wished  for. 
Every  mayor,  every  clerk,  every  beadle,  all  over  France,  i& 
appointed  by  the  ministry,  and  may  be  removed  by  the  ministry; 
and  accordingly,  eveiy  local  dissatisfaction  becomes  an  opposition 
against  the  government.  This  system  must  necessarily  lead  to 
periodical  revolutions  ;  which,  by  the  principles  of  the  centralized 
organization  of  the  country,  are  just  as  inevitable  as  the  perio- 
dical financial  crises  in  the  commercial  circles  of  England.  In  fact, 
revolutions  are  the  only  corrective  for  the  centralization  of  France,, 
since  the  safety  valves  of  periodical  free  provincial  meetings,  of 
local  elections,  and  of  the  unfettered  activity  of  municipal 
institutions  have  been  obstructed. 
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The  English  statesmen  proceeded  from  an  entirely  diflTerent 
starting  point.  Still,  they  are  on  the  way  to  arrive  likewise  at 
complete  centralization,  and  the  extinction  of  all  provincial  life. 
This  change  of  the  character  of  the  English  constitution  cannot  be 
traced  exclusively  to  governmental  action,  but  must  in  some  degree 
be  referred  to  the  altered  manners  and  customs  of  society.  For- 
merly, the  opinion  of  the  town  councils,  and  especially  of  the  City 
of  London,  had  great  weight  with  the  ministers  and  with  the 
Crown.  Important  men  felt  honoured  by  the  alderman's  gown, 
and  the  lord  mayor  was  in  reality  one  of  the  great  oflScers  of  the 
state.  When  Beckford  upbraided  his  sovereign,  George  III.,  it 
was  not  the  act  of  a  lunatic  or  of  a  rebel,  but  of  a  patriot,  who 
felt  the  importance  of  his  position  as  the  elected  chief  of  the 
metropolis,  and  thought  it  necessary  emphatically  to  express  the 
dissenting  oi)inion  of  the  City  as  regards  the  policy  of  the 
Crown.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  town-councillor  ventures 
to  direct  the  attention  of  his  fellow-representatives  to  national 
ai&irs,  he  is  immediately  put  down  as  diverting  the  council  from 
its  legitimate  local  objects,  as  if  national  affairs  had  no  connexion 
with  the  welfare  of  every  community  and  of  every  individual 
in  the  country.  By  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill  the  ancient 
division  of  the  towns  into  wards  has  lost  all  its  practical  value 
for  the  elections  and  local  administrations  ;  the  aldermen  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  they  do  not  represent  the  diflferent 
wards  and  their  interests,  and  are  in  fact  but  magistrates,  uncon- 
nected with  any  locality  of  the  town.  As  to  public  meetings, 
they  are  always  one-sided,  and  cannot  lead  to  a  fair  discussion  of 
the  questions  which  interest  the  public  mind,  because  the  pre- 
arranired  resolutions  are  not  the  result  but  the  cause  of  the 
speeches  delivered  to  an  assembly  of  men  whose  sympathies  are 
in  unison  with  them.  Still,  rival  meetings,  such  as  always  occur 
when  any  great  question  excites  the  interest  of  the  nation, 
often  elucidate  and  diffuse  truth.  But  for  the  last  ten  years  the 
platform  has  become  unpopular.  Members  of  Parliament,  who 
think  they  may  be  called  to  the  government  or  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country,  avoid  them  as  long  as  possible.  It  is 
accordingly  unfashionable  to  speak  to  the  public,  unless  it 
be  for  the  patriotic  fund,  or  against  papal  aggression,  after  a 
minister  has  by  some  public  act  given  a  hint  for  such  meetings. 
Petitions  to  Parliament,  which  formerly  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
ministry  about  the  wishes  of  the  country,  fall  into  disuse,  because 
the  standing  orders  of  the  reformed  House  do  not  permit 
the  members  to  make  a  speech  on  presenting  them,  and  to 
explain  the  feelings  of  those  who  signed  them.  The  Board  of 
Health  has  superseded  an  important  portion  of  municipal 
action  ;  so  has  the  Poor  Law  Board  ;  which,  besides,  has  in  the 
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French  way  of  Abbe  Sifeyes,  broken  up  the  traditional  division 
of  England  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  parishes,  and  sul>stituted 
for  it  the  unions,  altogether  on  tlie  atomistic  principle.  The 
attempts  of  centralizing  the  police,  of  making  the  church- 
wardens altogether  an  ecclesiastical  office,  of  absorbing  the 
functions  of  the  coroner  by  the  police  magistrates  and  super- 
intendents ;  the  transformation  of  the  recorders  from  locil  into 
governmental  officers,  the  reluctance  to  endow  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  with  municipal  charters,  and  the  eagerness  of  govern- 
ing them  by  the  Home  Office,  all  these  measures  and  tendencies 
are  symptoms  sufficient  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  public. 
They  all  have  one  common  aim  —  viz.,  centraiizatioii  and 
functi<mari8m. 

The  principal  cause  which  has  impelled  our  Whig  and  Radical 
statesmen  and  politicians  to  uphold  centralization,  is  the  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  of  the  division  of  labour  to  politic&  The 
great  bulk  of  the  nation,  engaged  in  the  stniggle  of  competition, 
has  forgotten  that  liberty  cannot  be  maintained — bs  it  likewise 
cannot  be  asserted— without  heavy  sacrifices,  and  without  de- 
voting a  portion  of  the  time  and  exertions  of  every  individual 
to  the  publia  Since  the  English  middle  cla&sea  are  principally 
bent  upon  making  money,  and  have  no  time  to  spare  for 
public  business,  they  must  resign  themselves  to  be  governed 
by  the  higher  classes  and  their  retinue.  The  administration  of 
the  country  having  ceased  to  be  carried  on  by  every  citizen  in 
bis  parish,  ward,  hundred,  and  county,  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  paid  functionaries. 

According  to  the  theory  of  centralization,  the  citizen  has  only 
the  right  to  claim  the  most  complete  protcK^tion  of  his  life  and 
property  from  the  State,  without  any  other  duty  on  his  part 
than  to  pay  tlie  taxes  required  from  him  for  carrying  on  an 
efficient  administration.  Parliament  itself,  according  to  the  views 
lately  expounded  by  Sir  James  Qraliam  and  Mr.  Gladstoney 
has  no  other  power  than  to  control  and  elucidate  the  measures 
of  government,  and  occasionally  to  umet  a  ministry,  but  without 
the  right  of  organizing  the  service..  The  task  of  governing  the 
country  has,  therefore,  to  be  carried  on  by  a  peculiar  class,  who 
live  upon  public  service ;  the  country  cannot  claim  more  than 
that  the  officials  should  be  efficient,  and  not  overpaid.  In  het, 
it  is  the  Prussian  system  of  *  the  bureaucratic  police  state,'  or,  as 
the  Spanish  statesman,  Zea  Bermudez,  called  it,  of  '  enlightened 
absolutism.'  Now,  as  it  is  one  of  the  laws  of  moral  nature  that 
every  power  should  be  expanding  and  impatient  of  control, 
functiouarism  always  tries  to  encroach  furtlier  ujjon  local  self- 
government,  to  substitute  government  officials  for  elected  local 
magistrates,  and  to  evade  responsibility  by  adopting  the  form  of 
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boards  and  commissions.  A  board  never  can  be  made  respon- 
sible, since  every  member  must  yield  to  tlie  majority.  Hence, 
as  the  discussions  of  administrative  commissions  are  not  public, 
no  responsibility  can  rest  upon  the  individual,  whatever  his 
opinions  may  be ;  he  is  not  dismissed  as  long  as  he  faithfully 
cames  out  the  resolutions  of  the  majority,  even  against  his  own 
▼iew&  Still,  though  according  to  the  constitutional  theory,  re- 
spoDsibiiityand  publicity  are  the  life-blood  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, we  see  the  different  boards  and  commissions  increasing 
nearly  every  session,  and  threatening  to  absorb  all  local  adminis- 
tration. It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  very  term  of  freedom  had, 
in  our  days,  obtedned  a  different  signification  from  what  it 
formerly  bore.  In  the  time  of  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  republics, 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  was  considered  a  minor  point ; 
but  the  participation  of  every  citizen  in  the  government  of  the 
country  was  the  principal  point  by  which  a  free  commonwealth 
was  distinguished  from  a  despotic  state.  This  was  so  much  the 
case,  that  England,  even  under  the  so-called  despotic  sway  of  the 
early  Norman  kings,  or  of  the  Tudors,  always,  and  with  full 
rights  boasted  of  its  liberty,  since  even  the  most  imperious  kings 
ni<mop<di2ed  only  the  great  imperial  policy  of  the  country ;  they 
seldom  dared  to  encroach  upon  the  local  self-government  of  the 
towns,  and  counties,  and  corporations.  The  Stuarts  fell  only 
when  they  attempted  to  destroy  the  corporate  rights  of  the 
citizens.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  many  so-cSjled  libels,  reared 
in  the  school  of  French  doctrinaires,  attack  local  self-government, 
and  are  ready  to  hand  their  liberties  over  to  irresponsible 
government  officials. 

For  a  long  j>eriod,  public  opinion  in  England  has  flowed  in 
this  direction.  The  greater  and  more  intimate  intercourse  with 
France,  the  apparent  regularity  and  precision  of  the  govern- 
mental action  in  Paris,  and  the  high-sounding  and  sharply 
defined  theories  of  Guizot  and  other  authors  and  statesmen  in 
France,  made  a  great  impression  on  the  more  superficial 
minds  in  England,  on  those  shallow  politicians  who,  with- 
out having  been  trained  by  public  life,  or  been  accustomed  to 
think  for  themselves,  always  speak  of  the  necessary  reforms  of 
the  English  constitution  which  they  do  not  imderstand. 

Still,  little  by  little,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  began  to  be  alarmed 
by  the  continual  encroachments  on  local  self-government,  and 
for  the  last  three  or  four  sessions  of  Parliament,  the  centralizing 
schemes  have  met  with  increasing  opposition,  in  spite  of  the 
sneers  of  nearly  all  the  periodical  press.  The  old  local  institu- 
tions of  the  country  began  to  be  better  aj)preciated,  and  the 
dangers  of  centralization,  the  irresponsibility  of  central  boards 
acknowledged,  until  the   mismanagement   of    the  war  in   the 
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Crimea  suddenly  roused  a  most  serious  storm  against  bureau- 
cracy and  red  tapism.  As  far  as  the  results  can  be  guessed  from 
the  powers  now  set  in  motion,  we  may  predict  that  the  future 
will  probably  be  characterized  by  greater  reverence  for  local  self- 
government  and  by  measures  directed  against  centralization,  long 
after  the  disasters  of  Balaklava  have  ceased  to  be  felt 

Just  at  the  time  when  the  crisis  was  ripening,  Mr.  Toulmin 
Smith,  known  as  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  opponents  of  the 
system  of  functionarism,  published  his  work  on  the  *  Parish.'  For 
many  years  he  has  laboured  hard,  and  not  without  success,  to 
rouse  the  English  public  from  its  apathy,  and  to  warn  against 
the  dangers  of  centralization.  His  last  publication  has  the  same 
aim.  As  regards  this  general  tendency,  we  extract  the  following 
eloquent  passages  from  his  timely  publication — 

*  It  is  the  art  and  trick  of  those  who  would  extend  and  make  jx^r- 
manent  the  system  of  centralization,  bureaucracy,  functionarism — 
three  names  for  the  same  thing — to  appeal  to  the  selfishm'ss  of  men. 
It  is  craftily  insinuated  how  nmch  time  is  absorbed  by  paying  atten- 
tion to  parish  affairs.  It  is  insinuated  that  only  the  low  and  the 
interested  mix  in  such  affairs.  By  such  disgraceful  and  dishonest 
means  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  end  has  been  accomplisheil,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  of  withdrawing  many  from  giving  attention  to  such 
matters.  Very  different,  indeed,  was  the  spirit  in  England  when  Sir 
£dward  Dering,  standing  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  pro- 
tested against  the  new  canons  (of  Archbishop  Laud),  because,  said  he, 
**  I  may  bo  a  churchwarden.'* 

*  If  tlie  object  of  life  were  so  low  and  grovelling  as  that  the  mere 
amassing  wealth  were  admitted  to  be  its  great  en<l — which  is,  indeeil, 
what  is  sought  by  bureaucrats  to  be  made  the  sole  spirit  and  thought 
of  our  time — it  is  but  a  short-sighted  policy  which  can  yield  to  tlio 
»crpi»nt  voice  that  would  In^guile  from  attention  to  common  dutit»s,  and 
would  engross  all  thought  on  imme<liate  personal  aims.  Neither  for- 
tune, property,  nor  traclc  can  ever  be  safe,  nor  the  pursuits  of  commerce 
sure,  except  where  law  is  certain,  and  frt»c  institutions  secure  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  men  fnim  wanton  aggression.  Wanton  a^jfgrefision 
comes  in  many  forms.  When  Parliament  once  abdicates  its  functions, 
and  local  self-government  allows  itself  to  be  overridden,  central  boards 
pfet  the  power  of,  at  any  time,  under  si)ecious  pretexts  of  the  public 
health  or  otherwise,  making  arbitrary  orders,  which,  without  appeal 
and  rwlress,  deprive  a  man  or  a  neigh bourhoo<l  of  property  and  the 
means  of  honest  industry.  Ha<l  that  man  and  that  neighbourhood, 
instead  of  Iwing  engros.'ie<l  in  selfishni»tts,  j^iven  time  and  thought  to 
their  real  duties,  no  excuse  would  have  In^en  rait^ed  for  the  interference; 
no  op|>ortunity  would  have  l)een  gt>t  fur  smuggling  through  Parlia- 
ment the  measures  which  give  ]M)wers  so  unconstitutional  and  so 
fearfully  dangerous.  Sooner  or  later,  while  seltishm'ss  st»eks  to  justify 
itself  by  8nei*ring  on  parish  vestries,  and  is  blindly  assiduous  in  its 
o^i-n  aggrandbsement,  the  pinch  is  suddenly  felt,  and  deservedly  felt, 
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by  itself.  Too  late  it  is  found  that  even  true  self-interest  is  best 
served  by  its  being  never  forgotten,  that  every  man  has  relations,  and 
ought  to  have  constant  sympathies,  with  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
he  dwells.  The  remark  is  obvious,  that  if  what  the  institutions  of 
Cngland  thus  require,  and  what  Christianity  no  less  enjoins,  were  done 
by  each  man,  the  actual  burthen  on  each  would  be  inappreciably 
light ;  while  there  would  be  the  consciousness  in  each  of  right  done 
and  duty  fulfilled,  and  the  high  and  ennobling  sense  of  each  being  an 
actual  part  and  parcel  of  the  state  ir^  that  which  constitutes  its  real 
life,  its  only  strength.  Thus  would  there  be  no  such  thing  as  "low" 
or  "  interested"  parish  authorities,  though  this  charge  itself  is  now, 
with  rare  exceptions,  a  scandalous  and  unjustifiable  libel,  begotten  of 
jealousy  and  a  sordid  selfishness.  When  every  man  is  known,  by  taking 
his  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  neighbourhood,  the  best  men  will  be 
chosen,  or  if  not  always  chosen,  will  be  known  and  felt,  by  those  who 
are  chosen  to  have  their  eyes  upon  their  conduct ;  and  thus  all  jobbery 
and  improper  action  will  be  effectually  prevented.  To  leave  all  to 
functionarism,  is  deliberately  to  nurse  and  cherish  jobbery  and  costly 
corruption ;  to  beget  and  foster  social  treachery  and  vileness  in  their 
worst  forms.  The  man  who,  in  his  selfishness,  thinks  his  private  con« 
cems  too  important  and  engrossing  for  him  to  give  up  time,  or  take 
trouble,  in  the  affairs  of  his  neighbourhood,  is  offering  an  opportunity 
and  a  bribe,  irresistible  and  sure,  to  those  who  are  but  watchinc:  their 
opportunity  to  spoil  him,  in  common  with  his  neighbour,  of  all  gua- 
rantees for  the  security  of  his  property,  for  the  safety  of  his  pursuits 
of  enterprise,  and  for  even  his  personal  liberties. 

*  It  ought  to  be  matter  of  honourable  pride  and  gratulation  to  any 
man — it  must  always  be  so  to  every  man  of  intelligence  and  manliness 
— when  he  is  called  upon  to  take  any  active  part  in  public  affairs.  Yet 
our  time  is  disgraced,  and  the  public  journals  are  often  disfigured,  by 
men  base-souled  enough  to  comi)lain,  and  evidently  thinking  it  rather 
a  fine  thing  to  complain,  of  being  called  upon  to  serve  even  as  jury- 
men. They  would  rather  that  other  men's  lives  and  properties  should 
be  dealt  with  arbitrarily  and  summarily,  by  irresponsible  functionaries, 
than  quit  for  a  moment  their  own  selfish  money-getting,  to  take  their 
share  in  the  action  of  institutions  by  which  right  and  justice  are  ad- 
ministered to  the  people  by  the  people  themselves  ;  themselves  respon- 
sible to  each  for  the  mode  of  that  administration ;  when  Esau  sold  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  it  was  an  act  of  far  less  folly  and 
narrow-sighted  immediate  selfishness  than  that  of  those  who  thus 
complain  of,  as  a  grievance,  and  would  shirk,  the  results  of  a  position 
and  responsibiUty  the  existence  and  action  of  which  alone  constitute 
England  a  free  nation  and  Englishmen  freemen.' — pp.  142-146. 

The  special  purpose  of  Mr.  Toxilmin  Smith's  book  is  to 
enlighten  the  public  on  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  parish, 
its  functions  and  oflSces.  Whilst  it  is  a  most  useful  hand-book 
for  every  parish  officer,  from  the  churchwarden  down  to  the 
parish  and  vestry  clerk,  it  treats  at  the  same  time  of  the  consti- 
tutional importance  of  the  functions  of  the  parish,  which  are 
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the  only  remaining  traces  of  local  self-government  in  England, 
and  might  become  again  the  root  of  a  far  more  eflScient  system 
of  administration  than  the  present  centralizing  schemes  of  the 
French  school.  Written  untechnically,  the  book  is  intelligible 
to  every  one.  Whilst  it  discusses  the  most  important  legal  topics, 
it  contains  an  overwhelming  mass  of  learning  and  of  antiquarian 
research,  illustrating  the  early  manners  and  customs  of  Old 
England  ;  the  style  is  everywhere  clear  and  manly. 

One  of  the  most  importdht  subjects  of  the  work  is,  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  parish.  The  author's  legal  and 
historical  researches  conclusively  prove  that  the  parish  is  the 
integral  part  of  the  hundred,  forming  the  basis  of  the  practical 
machinery  set  in  motion  on  the  entirely  secular  matter  of  taxa- 
tion. He  shows  how,  step  by  step,  the  ecclesiastical  connexion 
with  parishes  took  place ;  how  Archbishop  Laud  tried  to  make 
them  the  engine  for  establishing  despotism  ;  and  how,  in  our 
days,  the  disposition  to  intermeddle  with  and  fetter  the  whole- 
some action  of  local  self-government,  led  to  continuous  efforts  to 
shackle  the  power  of  parishes  of  adapting  themselves  to  the 
changes  of  circumstances. 

In  the  course  of  his  disquisitions,  Mr.  Smith  analyses  most 
minutely  all  the  recent  bills  and  enactments  on  the  Poor  Law, 
the  Board  of  Health,  the  Nuisances  Removal  Bill,  &a,  and  gives 
very  instructive  illustrations  of  blunders  in  modem  experimental 
law-makine.  Extracts  from  parish  records  and  vestry  minutes, 
which  vividly  portray  the  public  life  of  our  forefisithers  in  the 
parish,  conclude  the  work,  characterized  by  a  profound  admini- 
tion  of  the  old  institutions  of  England  and  its  common  law,  and 
by  an  equally  profound  contempt  of  the  unprincipled  and  experi 
mental  way  in  which  statute  law  grows  to  such  prodigious  extent 
as  to  threaten  the  country  with  confusion. 


Art.  IX  .—Tie  Patriot  far  May,  1855. 
2.  The  Nonamformint  for  May,  1855. 

It  is  our  present  desire  and  purpose  to  express  a  few  thoughts 
relating  to  public  meetings.  We  do  not  intend  to  give  uxeir 
history,  eitlier  natural  or  chronological,  though  they  have  both, 
and  both  full  of  interest ;  for  being  a  spontaneous  dictate  of 
social  feeling,  a  natural  organ  of  social  opmion,  and  a  powerful 
instrument  of  social  action,  they  are,  in  one  form  or  other,  aa 
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old  38  the  materials  of  which  they  can  be  made,  and  are  asso- 
ciated with  all  the  varied  and  varying  conditions  of  human  life 
and  purpose.  It  would  be  carious — perhaps  more  curious  than 
profitahle — ^to  trace  pubhc  meetings  through  all  their  stages, 
from  the  rude  war-councils  of  savage  tribes  to  the  orderly  convoca- 
tions of  civilized  nations ;  from  the  associations  of  selfishness  and 
cruelty  to  the  assemblies  of  ripe  wisdom  and  laborious  love ; 
for,  like  all  things  else,  they  are  both  effects  and  causes,  fruits 
and  seeds  ;  and,  while  a  potent  agency  in  the  formation  of  cha- 
racter and  the  application  of  power,  their  objects,  shapes,  and 
methods  result  from  and  exhibit  the  prevailing  types  of  thought 
and  principle  :  but  we  forego  this  task.  Nor  is  it  our  design  to 
indulge  in  mere  laudation,  however  tempting  the  occasion  and 
easy  the  work.  Two  reasons,  if  no  more,  would  prevent  us,  even 
did  space  and  plan  permit  Such  laudation  is  unnecessary  ;  for 
who  requires  to  be  instructed  or  reminded  in  reference  to  the 
importance  of  these  social  phenomena  and  engines  ?  There  may 
be  some  minds  so  thoroughly  out  with  all  the  course  and  spirit 
of  the  age,  so  destitute  of  sympathy  with  its  peculiar  needs 
and  customs,  as  to  regard  public  meetings  with  indiscriminate 
suspicion  and  dislike,  but  the  general  turn  of  thought  respecting 
them  is  sufficiently  favourable,  to  say  the  least.  To  praise  them, 
therefore,  to  point  out  how  grand  a  sign  they  are  of  life,  how 
noble  an  illustration  of  freedom,  how  mighty  a  method  of  zeal, 
would  be  as  useless  as  facile — would  be  like  watering  a  garden 
in  the  midst  of  a  thunderstorm.  What  is  wanted — and  herein  is 
our  second  reason — ^is  not  so  much  praise  as  criticism,  the  cor- 
recting and  guiding  of  the  popular  thought  rather  than  the  jus- 
tifying of  the  popular  estimate.  Appreciation  may  not  be  too  high, 
and  yet  it  may  be  incorrect  and  partial.  It  may  be  based  on 
wrong  groimds,  and  may  be  unaccompanied  by  those  convic- 
tions of  incidental  disadvantage  and  insufficiency  for  more 
exalted  good  which  are  necessary  to  prove  its  wisdom  and  make 
it  fuUy  fruitful  Like  the  judge  who  was  advised  to  content 
himself  with  giving  his  judgments  and  withholding  his  reasons, 
because  his  judgments  were  generally  right  but  his  reasons 
generally  wrong,  the  people  are  more  frequently  correct  in  their 
results  than  in  their  processes  ;  and,  like  the  mathematician  who 
admitted  that  the  poems  of  Homer  were  very  good,  but  wanted 
to  know  what  they  proved,  the  people  are  apt  to  fail  of  a  just 
opinion  through  the  application  of  a  defective  or  an  inappro- 
priate method  of  critical  investigation. 

Public  meetings  are  a  necessity  of  modem  life  in  free  coun- 
tries. It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  ask  whether  they  shall  con- 
tinue. *  To  be,  or  not  to  be,'  is  not  the  question.  Their  most 
jealous  critic,  their  most  inveterate  opponent,  cannot  entertain 
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the  hope  of  their  cessation.  The  developed  energies  of  civilized 
and  christianized  society  will  take  this  form ;  the  thousand  ob- 
jects of  enlightened  zeal  will  be  pursued  by  this  means.  Nor 
should  this  occasion  regret  or  fear.  As  *  one  man  is  no  man/  as 
association  both  combines  and  increases  individual  resources,  as 
many  things  never  can  be  done  without  it,  and  many  more  never 
will,  public  meetings  are  to  be  regarded  with  approval  and  com- 
placency ;  for  if  they  be  not  absolutely  necessary  to  association,  if 
it  be  possible  to  conceive  of  co-operation  and  organization  in  their 
absence,  if  men  can  as  a  fact  work  together  without  meeting  to- 
gether, or  without  meeting  together  in  such  assemblies  as  are 
now  contemplated,  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  of  association 
they  are  a  condition  next  to  indispensable,  and  in  most  cases 
quite  indispensable — they  are  its  sign  and  bond,  its  means  of 
nourishment  and  action.  Few  public  movements  would  exist, 
and  fewer  thrive,  apart  from  them. 

This  l)eing  so,  the  general  character  and  influence  of  j)ublic 
meetings — what  they  are  and  what  they  do— should  not  be 
subjects  of  indifference  to  the  Christian  and  philanthropist; 
nor  will  they  fail  to  regret  if  such  an  agency  should  fall  below 
that  order  of  efficiency  which  it  is  possible  to  reach.  No  one, 
we  imagine,  will  be  charged  with  *  grievance-mongering'  (a 
charge  sufficientlv  ugly  and  often  sufficiently  just,  but  some- 
times brought  when  there  is  nothing  to  sustain  it  but  the 
existence  of  a  keen  sense  of  defects,  and  an  earnest  desire 
for  their  removal)  who  dares  to  think  that  public  meetings 
have  not  attained  that  order  of  efficiency.  It  is  notorious  that 
important  classes  of  men  are  seldom  found  in  attendance  on 
them,  and  entertain  no  very  high  estimate  of  them.  Not  only 
the  morbidly  timid,  reserved,  and  sensitive  ;  not  only  those  who 
are  fonder  of  criticism  than  service,  and  more  apt  to  detect  im- 
perfections than  to  endeavour  to  remove  them  ;  not  only  those 
who  have  an  eccentricity  of  judgment  that  forbids  fellowship  of 
opinion,  or  a  perverseness  of  will  that  prevents  fellowship  in 
labour,  or  an  excess  of  self-esteem  that  shtinks  from  fellowship 
in  reward  ;  not  only  these,  but  better  men,  men  of  sounder 
reason  and  healthier  momls,  make  no  secret  of  their  dissatinfac- 
tion,  and  attest  their  convictions  by  their  conduct  Something 
must  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  love  of  home  life,  fondness  for  quiet, 
dislike  of  the  more  l)oi8terous  and  even  of  the  more  robust  forms 
of  social  activity,  the  wear  and  tear  of  oppressive  business  making 
repose  and  recreation  luxuries  if  not  necessaries  ;  but  all  theae 
will  not  explain  the  admitted  facta  There  is  a  deep  feeling 
that  public  meetings  are  not  what  they  should  be,  and  might  l>e ; 
there  is  much  in  them  that  fails  to  represent,  and  not  a  little 
occasionally  to  shock,  an  intelligence  not  too  exalted  and  a  taste 
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not  too  refined.  The  favour  with  which  they  are  regarded  in 
some  quarters  affords  a  justification  of  the  discontent  expressed 
in  others.  It  is  not  because  they  meet  the  deepest  wants  of 
either  mind  or  heart,  it  is  not  because  they  render  most  needed 
help  to  conscientious  thought  and  serious  will,  it  is  not  because 
they  shed  liviug  light  on  the  path  of  social  usefulness,  and  give 
sound  stimulus  to  the  flagging  energies — all  this  they  may  do, 
and  because  they  do  it  they  may  be  prized  by  some,  or  even  by 
many  ;  but  this  is  only  a  portion  of  their  character  and  work, 
and  a  portion  which  it  would  be  a  strange  feat  of  self-deception 
to  accept  as  the  chief  ground  of  popular  esteem.  Rather  as 
scenes  of  relaxation ;  of  interest  that  does  not  severely  tax  the 
soul ;  as  places  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity  and  the  excite- 
ment of  emotion  ;  as  pleasant  breaks  in  the  monotony  of  life  and 
feeling  ;  as  innocent  substitutes  for  such  worldly  amusements 
and  recreations  as  it  is  a  principle  or  a  policy  to  eschew  ;  these 
are  the  aspects  in  which  public  meetings  commend  themselves 
to  most ;  and,  if  so,  who  can  wonder  at  the  complaint  so  often 
heard,  the  abstinence  so  often  deplored  !  If  they  can  be  re- 
garded in  these  lights,  is  there  any  reason  to  be  surprised  that 
the  best  and  most  thoughtful  should  not  frequent  them,  or  only 
as  a  duty  instead  of  as  a  privilege  ? 

While  we  thus  write,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  public  meet- 
ings have  improved,  and  are  now  being  improved.  No  one  con- 
versant with  them  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  will 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  perhaps  in  no  department  are  the 
signs  of  social  progress  and  purification  clearer  and  more 
cheering.  They  have  increased  in  seriousness,  in  sympathy  with 
the  awful  necessities  of  men  and  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel ; 
they  have  become  less  wordy  and  more  practical  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term ;  they  have  grown  in  respect  for  the  loftier 
purposes  and  the  honester  methods.  We  make  this  acknowledg- 
ment cheerfullv;  and,  though  obliged  to  feel  that  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  and  to  be  undone,  are  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  made  to  attempt  a  small  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  a  still  greater  improvement.  Our  object  is  not  to  discuss 
formally  all  the  questions  connected  with  public  meetings,  to 
point  out  every  kind  of  evil  or  deficiency,  but  to  throw  out  some 
of  the  more  important  hints  which  must  have  occurred  to  most 
thoughtful  observers.  Our  discourse  may  be  desultory,  our  sug- 
gestions may  sometimes  be  deemed  unwise :  we  have,  at  least,  that 
sufficient  excuse  for  more  serious  faults  than  we  shall  commit — a 
good  meaning. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  public 
meetings  depend  for  their  efficiency  upon  public  speakers.  True, 
something  depends  upon  good  hearers ;  and,  however  little  it 
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may  be  considered,  they  who  '  make  audience'  on  such  occasions 
perform  no  unimportant  function.  It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  a 
rather  insignificant  thing  to  be  a  unit  in  a  multitude  gathered 
together  to  receive  the  communications  of  the  selected  orators, 
but  there  are  many  more  insignificant  things  done  by  all  of  us  ; 
and,  in  truth,  to  be  a  meet  listener,  whether  in  public  or  in 
private,  sometimes  requires  better  qualities  than  to  be  a  fit 
speaker.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  more  patent  merits  of  listeners, 
to  the  conditions  of  an  outwardly  proper  and  >)ecoming  assem- 
blage, to  the  quiet  deportment,  the  meek  attention,  and  appro- 
priate response,  but  to  those  inner  and  more  moral  acts  and 
nabits,  without  which  public  speakers  would  but  *  beat  the  air.' 
Suspect  us  not,  gentle  reader,  of  irony,  when  we  specify  to  com- 
mend the  receptive  faculty,  the  due  consideration  not  only  of 
what  a  speaker  says  but  means  to  say,  the  generous  supplement 
of  bis  defects,  the  disposition  to  accept  a  good  intention  for  a 
good  achievement,  to  think  that  through  the  fulness  of  his  own 
faith  he  allows  you  to  take  much  for  granted,  and  to  be  pleased 
with  his  desire  to  amuse  though  it  may  greatly  exceed  his 
power.  Verily,  there  is  not  always  a  sufficient  recognition  of  the 
mdebtedness  of  speakers  to  those  whom  they  address,  who 
though,  in  a  sense  and  for  the  nonce,  mere  ciphers,  yet  in  their 
relation  have  a  most  important  power.  How  much  is  owing  not 
only  to  the  eiver  but  to  the  receiver !  The  same  kind  office 
which  the  skilful,  considerate  reporter  fulfils  is  often  fulfilled  by 
the  wise  and  lenient  listener,  and  the  speech  as  spoken  and  the 
speech  as  heard  are  as  different  things  as  the  speech  as  spoken 
aad  the  speech  as  printed.  We  would  encourage  those  to  whom 
is  assigned  the  task  of  hearing.  Most  great  works  are  done  in 
silenca  All  the  chief  and  most  beneficent  processes  of  Nature 
are  silent  '  Speech  is  silvern,  silence  is  golden,'  and  where  shall 
we  find  a  truer  illustration  of  this  saying  than  when  we  gaze  upon 
an  attentive  and  benevolent  audience,  docilely  regarding  imper- 
fect reasonings,  gratefully  pleased  with  well-meant  humour, 
encouraging  the  timid  and  bearing  with  the  rash,  and  thus 
becoming  to  their  entertainers,  what  her  dress  was  to  the  lady 
in  the  ancient  poet,  the  greater  part  of  themselves  ! 

But  this  is  digression.  We  were  about  to  remark  on  q)eakerB, 
not  hearers,  but  our  habits  and  associations  of  class  led  us  astray, 
and  we  fear  lest  too  strong  a  self-consciousness  should  have 
undesirably  tinged  our  comments.  Ttie  late  Mr.  Jay  said,  in  his 
last  public  appearance  in  London,  '  I  have  not  been  a  friend  to 
tlie  platform— G»>d  havintr  graciously  pleased  to  deny  me  that 
privilege.'  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  question  whether  it  was 
a  <  privilege'  that  was  denied  him,  or  whether,  if  so,  it  was 
'graciously'  denied.     Tliere  is  always  a  temptation  to  depreciate 
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that  which  we  are  not  gifted  to  do,  and  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Jay's 
chosen  habits,  having   proposed   to   himself  as  his  great   and 
<x>nstant  end  excellence  in  the  pulpit,  would  seriously  unfit  him 
for  excellence  on  the  platform.     We  quote  his  words  to  introduce 
the  trite  remark,  that  it  is  not  every  man  who  possesses  the 
qualifications  of  a  good  platform  speaker,  a  fact  not  always  or 
flofficiently  considered.     It  has  been  our  lot,  as  belonging  to  the 
Damerous  class  of  listeners,  to  observe  a  great  variety  of  species 
of  the  platform  orator  ;  indeed,  most  of  those  who  are  regarded 
as  the  finest  specimens  have  passed  before  our  criti.^1  eye  and 
ear ;  and  our  deep  conviction  is,  that  very  few  of  them  reach 
anything  like  the  ideal  type,  while  most  are  deficient  in  even 
necondary  excellence.     We  should   not  at  all   exaggerate  our 
impression  in  affirming  that,  taken  as  a  wliole,  the  platform  is 
below  the  pulpit     Nor,  if  it  be  so,  is  the  reason  far  to  seek. 
Of  necessity,  preachers  must   be  the   chief  platform  speakers, 
especially  in  connexion  with  religious  and  philanthropic  objects. 
There  are  few  laymen,  comparatively,  who  have  either  the  power 
or  the  disposition  to  address  a  public  audience.     Their  habits 
and  modes  of  thought  unfit  them.     They  possess  not  the  required 
self-possession,  consecutive   thought,  and    familiarity  with   the 
subjects  discussed.     Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  ministry  is 
looked  to  as  the  quarter  whence  the  main  supply  of  platform 
speakers  must  be  obtained  ;  and  that  even  those  who  feel  and 
confess  to  a  jealousy  of  the  ministry,  and  who  would  fain  abridge 
its  sphere,  are  compelled  to  avail  themselves  largely  of  its  assist- 
ance even  on  occasions  on  which  laic  resources  might  otherwise 
be  appropriteitely,  and   more   appropriately,  employed.     And   if 
ministers  are  the  principal  platform  speakers,  they  are,  while  in 
some  respects  adapted  to  the  sphere  by  their  official  training, 
pursuits,  and  work,  in  other  respects  disqualified  for  it  by  the 
same  things.     Not  only  may  a  man  be  able  to  preach  a  good 
sermon  who  can  make  but  a  sorry  speech,  but  his  ability  to 
preach  a  good  sermon  may  make  a  poor  speech  a  matter  of  high 
probability.     How  far  it  should  be  so,  how  far  it  would  be  so  if 
there  were  a  juster  idea  as  to  the  true  constituents  and  cha- 
racter of  good  preaching   and   good  speaking,  we  cannot  now 
attempt  to  inquire.     Perhaps  it  might  be  found,  on  careful  inves- 
tigation, that  the  pulpit  and  the  platform  are  not  such  different 
departments  as  many  suppose ;  perhaps  it  might  be  found  that 
each  would  be  better,  if  both  were  more  alike,  that  at  least  some 
of  the  best  qualities  and  methods  of  each  might  be  safely  and 
advantageously  cultivated  and  adopted  by  the  other  ;  perhaps  it 
might  be  found  that  the  platform — we.  speak  principally  of  the 
religious  platform — ^would  gain  in  efficiency  by  becoming  more 
premeditative,  grave^  and  instructional,  and  that  the  pulpit  would 
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more  fully  attain  its  purpose  by  an  increase  of  freedom  and 
flexibility,  a  more  hearty  and  genial  dealing  with  universal 
faculty  and  life.  But  as  it  is,  according  to  the  present  sentiment 
and  practice,  platform  and  pulpit  are  divorced,  and  the  result  in 
most  cases — we  might  say,  indeed,  in  all  cases  in  which  there  has 
not  been  a  happy  combination  of  gift  and  opportunity — is  that 
the  same  men  are  not  competent  to  *make  full  proof  of  the 
ministry'  of  both.  Examples  crowd  the  mind  of  force  and  feeble- 
ness, success  and  failure,  the  most  complete  in  these  respective 
spheres  There  are  those  who  constitute  the  very  life  of  public 
meetings,  who  never  rise  in  them  without  a  throbbing  welcome, 
and  never  sit  down  without  enthusiastic  applause,  whose  minis- 
trations in  the  church  are  dulness  itself;  and  there  are  those 
who  can  engage  the  attention  and  sympathies  of  a  congregation 
through  long  and  elaborate  discourses,  who  never  leave  the  text 
for  the  resolution  without  regrettmg  it  themselves  and  causing 
others  to  regret  it  too.  The  danger  of  ministers  is,  of  course,  of 
their  becommg  too  aermonic  in  their  speeches — too  formal,  sys- 
tematic, and  technical :  the  occasional  substitution  of  *  my  text' 
for  *  my  motion,'  the  occasional  escape  from  the  lips  of  *  secondly' 
or  '  thirdly,'  and  *  my  dear  hearere,'  being  but  indications  of  a 
difiiculty,  more  common  than  themselves,  in  departing  from 
the  fixed  habits  of  thought  and  speech.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  effort  to  do  this  often  leads  to  an  extreme  in  the  opjK)- 
site  direction.  The  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  set  discourse, 
and  the  praiseworthy  attempt  to  adapt  themselves  to  unfamiliar 
circumstances,  may  easily  result  in  an  excessive  exhibition  of  the 
features  that  distmguish  the  platform  from  the  pulpit.  Accus- 
tomed to  careful  preparation,  ministers  may  be  tempted  to  loose 
and  unpremeditated  speech  ;  in  the  habit  of  repressing  all  that 
is  not  serious  and  solemn,  they  may  be  better  able  to  keep 
down  than  to  regulate  wit  and  humour  ;  dealing  generally  witn 
charges  of  sin  and  admonitions  of  duty,  when  called  to  the  task 
of  praise,  they  may  easily  exceed  the  limits  of  just  and  becoming 
commendation. 

But  enough  of  thisw  Time  would  fail  us  to  enumerate  all  the 
ways  in  which  pLatform  speaking  might  be  improved.  And, 
after  all,  the  chief  difficulty  is  in  the  want  of  courage  and  self- 
denial  in  the  speakers.  How  difficult  it  is  to  be  faithful  at  a  cost 
or  risk  ;  to  act  upon  conviction  without  regard  to  consequences  ; 
to  sacritice  the  present  to  the  future,  the  transient  to  the  per- 
manent ;  to  endeavour  to  realize  a  high  and,  by  others,  an  una]>- 
preciated  ideal  ;  to  tty  to  do  pc^ople  good  withcmt  their  approval 
and  against  their  wills  !  All  \Nho  have  to  do  with  the  instruction 
and  impres^ion  of  their  fellows  an?  in  danger  from  this  diffictdty  ; 
all  teachers  and  preachers  are  subject  to  a  constant  temptation 
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to  accommodate  themselves  injuriously  to  those  whom  they 
addrefls^  and  be  satisfied  with  immediate  and  showy  results, 
instead  of  patiently  and  perseveringly  aiming  at  a  lofty  standard 
of  excellency  and  the  slowest  but  most  enduring  fruits.  It 
re(|iiire8  but  small  acquaintance  with  public  meetings,  even  of  a 
nligUHis  kind,  to  know  that  the  best  things  are  not  always  the 
inoBt  acceptable.  We  should  scarcely  be  prepared  to  ask,  with 
OM  of  old,  on  the  occasion  of  a  popular  applause,  ^  What  foolish 
thing  have  I  been  saying  T  and  yet  our  experience  and  observa- 
tioii  would  prevent  surprise  if  we  discovered  that  the  weightiest, 
deepest^  truest  utterances,  were  heard  in  silence,  and  even  with 
iiiaUenti(Hi,  while  those  of  a  superficial  worth  received  fervent 
acknowledgment  and  response.  Public  assemblies  are  doubtless 
composed  of  fair  specimens  of  the  classes  which  they  represent, 
and  those  classes  are  probably  superior  to  the  avepge  of  men  in 
intelligence  and  knowledge ;  at  the  same  time,  this  fact  does  not 
nepare  us  to  expect  fix>m  them  an  appreciation  of  the  highest 
nnrms  of  thought^  the  profoundest  principles,  and  the  most 
important  truths.  It  is  only  one  man,  here  and  there,  that  can 
appEcdate  them ;  and  still  lower  men  can  do  so  when  presented 
in  a  speech,  and  heard  in  a  crowded  assembly.  But  we  must, 
we  fear,  so  further  than  this,  and  cease  to  wonder  if  things  far 
from  the  highest  and  the  best  should  often  be  preferred.  A 
careful  criticism  of  human  nature,  as  it  comes  before  us  in  social 
intefcourse  and  general  life — a  habit  of  noting  the  faculties  and 
attainments  of  men,  their  range  and  modes  of  thought,  their 
intellectual  culture  and  moral  judgments — will  sufficiently  solve 
the  problem  before  us.  Only  the  unobservant  will  wonder,  how- 
ever much  others  may  be  grieved,  at  the  light  demand  which 
popular  audiences  are  apt  to  make  of  the  loftier  qualities  of 
public  speaking :  and  if  the  thoughtful  reflector  stands  no 
chance  beside  the  fluent  and  figurative  orator  ;  if  the  narrator  of 
grave  and  melancholy  facts,  albeit  the  fairest  representatives  of 
the  case  in  hand,  is  only  tolerated,  while  the  painter  of  highly- 
wrought  pictures  of  prosperity  and  success  is  applauded  to  the 
echo ;  if,  in  questions  of  patriotism,  the  ready  appeal  to  mere 
sentiment,  wound  up  with  the  trite  quotation,  *  England,  with  all 
thy  fstults,  I  love  thee  still,'  and,  in  times  of  national  agitation 
and  *  indignation  meetings,*  the  noisiest  proclamations  of  word- 
courage  and  most  bellicose  invocations  of  thoughtless  self-com- 
placency ending  with  the  unanswerable  and  unnecessary  resolve, 
•  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves !'  win  a  louder  tribute  of  praise 
!;  than  the  fullest  expositions  of  principle  and  the  wisest  suggestions 
\  of  methods  ;  if  sophistry  should  go  further  than  argimient,  and 
I  wholesale  assertions  bear  away  the  prize  from  keen  discrimina- 
I        tk«8 ;  if  it  should  be  a  succe^ul  poucy  to  enlist  attention  by  an 
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introductory  joke,  and  *  keep  up  the  interest'  of  a  meeting  by 
reserving  the  most '  humorous'  speaker  to  the  last ;  these  things, 
we  say,  so  far  from  contradicting  any  just  estimate  of  the  present 
condition  of  even  civiHzed  hamanity,  are  quite  in  harmony  \Nith 
all  the  phenomena  that  appear  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  hall 
and  amphitheatre.  But,  if  so,  they  do  not  present  a  less  tempta- 
tion to,  or  impose  a  less  responsibility  upon,  public  speakers,  but 
rather  a  greater.  It  may  be  hard  steadfastly  to  resist  the  popular 
current ;  it  may  be  a  severe  exercise  of  virtue  to  forego  the 
brightened  looks  and  grateful  cheers  of  a  well-pleased  assembly, 
to  speak  without  approving  response,  and  read  one's  speech 
without  those  parenthetical  notes  of  the  reporter  to  which  poor 
human  nature  is  seldom  entirely  indifferent ;  it  may  require  a 
principle  of  special  purity  and  strength  to  deal  in  stem  honesty 
with  truth  and  fact,  and  the  intellects  and  consciences  of  men, 
when  more  facile  performances  would  meet  the  felt  exigencies 
and  obtain  the  most  prized  honours  of  the  hour ;  but  lierein  is 
the  true  vocation  of  the  speaker,  to  endeavour  to  correct  the 
erroneous^  to  refine  the  gross,  to  elevate  the  low.  The  noblest 
function  of  the  platform  is  to  teach  ;  it  may  have  other  functions, 
but  this  is  its  noblest — and  the  others  will  be  fiilfilled  in  the 
wisest  manner,  and  with  the  richest  ultimate  remdts,  when  this 
is  primarily  regarded.  There  is  no  need  to  eschew  auxiliaries — 
eloquence,  graceful  imagination,  the  occasional  pleasantry,  the 
fitting  anecdote,  may  all  be  serviceable ;  they  may  interest, 
illustrate,  enforce  ;  they  may  be  the  comely  dress  of  a  comely 
form,  the  feather  of  the  arrow,  the  distending  propertie«  of  a 
Btyle,  which,  to  refer  to  an  illustration  of  Dr.  Whately,  are  as 
necessary  as  the  more  nutritious.  But  still,  we  repeat,  the  main 
business  is  to  teach,  and  teaching  must  be  the  basis  of  all  else 
that  is  done,  if  this  be  done  to  good  account  Merely  to  fill  up 
time,  merely  to  transact  business,  merely  to  excite  the  feelings, 
merely  to  obtain  a  good  collection,  are  inferior,  and  may  become 
unworthy  ends ;  but  to  beget  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  a 
great  purpose;  to  enlighten  reason  and  conscience  as  to  its 
claims ;  to  show  its  grounds  in  human  needs  and  moral  pro- 
vidence ;  to  evince  its  obligation  from  righteousness  and  philan- 
thropy ;  and  to  bring  soul-wide  sympathies  into  harmony  with 
it — this  is  the  honourable  and  arduous  Vork.  If  this  be  not 
expected  or  desired  by  tlie  people,  the  more  necessity  is  there  for 
its  being  done.  The  platform  is  a  fine  sphere,  albeit  a  diflScult 
one,  for  those  who  have  *  the  patience  of  hope,'  as  well  as  *  the 
labour  of  love;'  who  are  willing  to  be  smitten  if  they  be  but 
heard  ;  who.  with  the  ancient  patriot,  would  sooner  deserve  a 
monument  tnan  liave  one. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  arrangement  and  conduct  o£ 
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paUic  meeiingB  that  deserve  serious  consideration — many  things 
CBfMe  of  amendment,  We  woidd  speak  with  becoming  care  and 
laqseci  of  the  duiimujm'a  office,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
Uie  mode  of  filling  it  is  always  the  most  judicious.    In  general 
meednj^  ihe  office  is  a  sinecare ;  that  is,  the  dbrect  and  proper 
dnfeieB  of  a  chairman  have  no  place.    It  seldom  happens  tnat 
tfwte  is  any  necessity  for  a  presiding  authority  to  preserve  order  in 
Ae  well-trained  aasemblies  of  our  oountrymen,  and  where  sudi 
ft  ttoceoiiiy  does  arise,  it  does  not  always  happen  that  the  person 
■slerted  mr  the  purpose  commands  the  needed  powera    In  a 
itarmy  and  tcunultuous  meeting,  where  opposite  parties  are 
aaenibled,  passicmaare  stron^y  excited,  and  discussion  is  allowed, 
.the  dbainnan  should  be  no  cSbmmon  man ;  perfect  self-posssssion, 
iDmertarbahle  mod  temper,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  impar- 
tiao^  ineapabto   of  impeadiment,  courage  which  cannot  be 
tamedf  patience  which  cannot  be  provoked,  and  a  good  measure 
of  mother-wit^  should  all  be  poss^sed.    Lamentable  results  have 
we  mtnesKd  in  the  disorder  and  failure  of  meetings  from  incompe- 
teoqr  jn  the  president,  firom  passion  and  petulance,  weakness  and 
tunkUty,  from  too  much  strictness  and  too  much  laxity,  fi'om 
Jnter&riDg  at  the  wrong  time  and  not  interfering  at  the  right 
tima    Bat^  in  most  cases,  the  chairman  is  not  required  to  keep 
order;  he  has  simply  to  introduce  the  business ;  and  who  recjuires 
to  be  told  that  the  mode  of  doing  this  is  often  most  unsatisfao- 
toiy  ?    Chairmen's  speeches  aro  proverbially  dull  and  wearisome. 
Excepfciona  there  are,  and  glorious  exceptions  too^  but  frequently 
the  invitation  to  '  take  the  chair '  is  either  a  way  of  showing 
reqpect^  or  of  tempting  to  brevity — ^the  respect  being  founded  on 
position  rather  than  personal  qualities,  or,  like  gratitude,  con- 
templating future  favours  rather  than  past — and  the  brevity 
often  failing.    It  would  be  a  healthy  sign  if  our  religious  associa- 
tiona  were  less  anxious  for  worldly  patronage,  paid  less  regard  to 
rank  and  titie  :  we  have  no  wish  to  exclude  riches  and  nobility 
from  such  seats  of  honour  as  the  Church  possesses,  but  it  is 
seriously  to  be  deprecated  that  Christian  men  should  so  far  lose 
nght  of  their  spiritual  dignity,  and  the  spiritual  dignity  of  their 
w<»k,  as  to  plaoe  them  on  high  when  not  in  alliance  with  marked 
mental  and  religious  worth,  and  select  for  distinction  those  who^ 
to  adopt  an  idea  from  Dr.  Johnson's  severe  criticism  on  Lord 
Chesterfield,  are  only  saints  among  lords,  and  not  lords  among 
Mnta.     If  chairmen  there  must  be,  they  should  be  chosen  either 
to  preside  simply ;  or  else  merely  to  introduce  the  meeting  with 
a  brief  statement  of  its  objects  and  plan  ;  or  else  to  make  a  set 
speech,  in  which  case  the  power  to  do  this  should  be  the  only 
or  the  main  condition  of  the  choice. — The  report  is  a  tempting 
nfaject    How  comes  it  to  pass  that  this  is  generally  the  least 
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interesting  part  of  the  proceedings  ?  Indeed,  what  is  termed 
•  *  the  business '  of  the  meeting  is  commonly  that  which  few 
hearers  have  any  care  about,  just  as  to  *  take  tea,'  though  the 
substance  of  the  invitation,  is  in  every  sense  the  least,  and  the 
least  attractive,  element  in  a  modem  evening  party.  Called  to 
*  receive  the  report  and  appoint  oflScers  for  the  year  ensuini'/  in 
most  cases  the  report  would  be  gladly  dispensed  with,  and  the 
officers  are  appointed  when  the  meeting  is  in  a  rapid  process  of 
dissolution,  or  its  interest  is  altogether  exhausted.  As  to  the 
report,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  we  do  not  think  justice  is 
done  to  it,  or  justice  done  to  public  meetings  in  reference  to  it 
It  is  much  in  the  same  predicament  with  sermons :  we  hear,  on 
all  sides,  of  the  popular  distaste  for  sermonic  literature,  that 
sermons  will  not  sell  and  are  not  read,  and  all  kinds  of  expe- 
dients are  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  shun  the  effects  of  this 
disfavour,  sermons  being  wrought  into  lectures,  divided  into 
chapters,  denuded  of  texts  and  titles :  you  may  not  know  it, 
good  reader,  but  three-fourths  of  religious  literature  is  nothing 
but  sermons  in  some  state  or  stage  of  metamorphosis.  Now,  a^ 
to  this  supposed  prevalent  disesteem  for  sermons,  simply  as  such, 
we  are  entirely  sceptical.  There  may  be  a  strong  repugnance  lo 
published  sermons,  and  probably  is,  but  that  it  is  owing  to  any 
dislike  of  the  mere  form  of  pulpit  discourses,  we  are  more  than 
doubtful  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
wide-spread  and  vigorous  prejudice  in  its  favour,  a  prejudice  the 
operation  of  which  is  checked  by  the  too  frequent  failure  to  give 
it  healthy  and  ^befitting  scope.  The  true  remedy  for  the  ima- 
gined evil  is  not  to  abandon  the  accidents  but  to  improve  the 
essence ;  not  to  preserve  a  sermonic  incognito,  but  to  make  ser- 
mons not  ashamed  to  be  recognised.  And,  in  like  manner,  we 
dare  to  hint  that  there  is  no  inveterate  dislike  in  the  popular 
mind  to  reports,  but  that  the  quality  of  most  reports  is  such  as 
to  exhaust  the  most  powerful  patience  of  general  hearers.  We 
see  no  reason  why  the  report  should  not  be  a  most  instructive 
and  attractive  contribution  to  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  :  in 
connection  with  our  chief  institutions,  all  that  is  required  to 
make  it  so  is  more  condensation,  and  skill,  and  method — a  judi- 
cious selection  of  materials,  a  graphic  description  of  factis  a 
graceful  drapery  of  style,  and  a  profound  respect  to  brevity.  No 
wonder  that  with  baxe  details,  lumbering  statements,  and  prosy 
reflections,  a  report  as  long  as  a  gospel  should  be  as  dry  as  a  dic- 
tionary. We  would  commend  to  the  literary  caterers  of  our 
public  meetings  the  models  of  the  evangelic  histories ;  from 
them  thejT  may  learn  the  double  arts  of  happy  insertion  and 
severe  omission. — The  Uiiffth  of  public  meetings  is  a  frequent 
topic  of  complaint     Whitefield  said^  on  one  occasion,  that  he 
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had  been  prayed  into  a  good  firame  and  prayed  ovi  of  it ;  many 
may  say  tnat  they  have  been  spoken  into  and  out  of  a  deep  in* 
terest  Thb  cure  of  this  is  not  so  much  to  have  fewer  speakers 
— ^though  that  is  sometimes  desirable — as  to  have  shorter 
qpeedie&  This  end  might  easily  be  attained  by  a  judicious 
sdectioii  and  assignment  of  topics.  The  plan  of  having'  three 
or  firar  lengthy  resolutions,  and  two  or  three  speakers  to  each, 

about  as  unwise  as  any  plan  could  be.  The  elSect  is  to  tempt 
~  :et8  to  occupy  too  much  time,  and  different  speakers  to  go 
over  the  same  ground.  The  plan  of  having  resolutions  at  all  is 
TOj  qoitttionable :  there  may  be  some  advantage  in  committing 
people  directly,  and  by  their  own  act,  to  principles  and  purposes, 
Imt  this  is  more  than  counterbalance  by  the  evils  of  formality, 
if  not  of  hypocrisy,  attendant  on  it ;  and  we  are  therefore  glad 
to  p^ioeive  that  this  plan  is  gradually  going  out,  giving  place  to 
the  adq>tion  of  *  topics'  and  'sentiments'  as  texts  of  discourse. 
But  whatever  form  the  basis  of  the  presented  remarks  may  take, 
it  dioold  not  be  too  wide,  and*  each  speaker  should  be  expected 
to  address  himself  to  one  thing,  and  have  ample  time  for  preme-. 
ditation  upcm  that ;  it  is  notorious  that  men  talk  most,  as  a  rule, 
when  thej  have  least  to  say,  and  that  condensation  is  much  more 
difficidt  to  most  than  expansion.  Let  speakers  be  duly  informed 
beCcffehand  of  the  subject  on  which  they  will  be  expected  to 
comment ;  let  that  subject  be  selected  and  limited  with  a  view 
to  thct  Older  and  unitv  of  impression,  afford  no  occasion  for 
desoltoiy  discourse,  and  no  excuse  for  *  having  nothing  to  say,' 
which  is  almost  sure  to  end  in  saying  a  great  deal  too  much  ; 
and  not  only  will  public  meetings  acquire  a  much  higher  cha- 
racter, but  they  will  occupy  a  much  shorter  time ;  their  interest 
will  be  deepened,  and  it  will  be  sustained  to  the  close. 

Before  terminating  our  remarks  on  public  meetings,  we  would 
say  a  word  on  one  or  two  of  their  forms  and  uses,  to  which  we 
have  not  referred. 

The  custom  has  been  growing  among  us,  of  late  years,  of 
making  public  meetings  </ie  arenas  of  controversy.  Questions 
political  and  social,  and  even  questions  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal, 
are  often  discussed  by  selected  champions,  and  according  to  fixed 
rales  of  debate,  before  promiscuous  audiences.  The  representa- 
tives  of  important  creeds  and  theories  deem  it  wise  to  summon 
Buscellaneous  congregations  to  vdtness  feats  of  polemic  gladiator- 
diip,  and  to  '  set  a  great  assembly  against'  the  advocates  of  oppo- 
■te  opinions ;  and  thus,  not  only  matters  relating  to  the  present 
and  outer  life,  the  economics  of  states,  and  the  operations  of 
philanthropy,  but  matters  relating  to  the  church  and  theology 
teeome  the  subjects  of  oral  debate.  Protestants  and  Bomanists, 
Unitarians  and  Unitarians,  Voluntaries  and  Established  Church 
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men,  have  all  appeared  before  the  uDselected  public,  and  com- 
mitted the  claims  of  their  respective  faiths,  for  the  occasion,  to 
the  adjudication  of  excited  assemblies.  We  confess  that  we  con- 
template this  custom  with  unaffected  and  unmingled  regret  It 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  any  particular  parties  or  principles  that 
we  do  so.  We  know  not  of  any  reason  in  the  nature  of  our 
opinions,  or  in  the  qualifications  of  their  representatives,  to  cause 
such  regret;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  the  results  of  past 
polemical  encounters  of  the  kind  referred  to  have  been  unfavour- 
able to  those  opinions:  indeed,  we  question  if  any  results  of 
importance  in  the  way  of  conversion  do  generally  follow  these 
encounters,  most  people  retaining  their  previous  opinions,  or  both 
sides  affording  about  an  equal  number  of  converts.  But  in  the 
interest  of  truth  these  exhibitions  are  to  us  exceedingly  painful. 
The  atmosphere  of  a  public  meeting  is  necessarily  unfriendly  to 
that  calmness  of  spirit  and  intentness  of  thought  which  grave 
and  difficult  problems  imperatively  demand  ;  and  it  is  the  essence 
of  a  debate  to  make  the  issue  dependent  to  an  injurious  extent 
on  mere  accidental  circumstances  and  inferior  powers.  Not  only 
is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  popular  assembly,  met  together 
for  the  purpose  of  beholding  a  combat  of  opinions,  is  in  no  mood, 
and  has  but  little  power  to  do  Justice  to  such  delicate  things  as 
statistical,  historical,  and  philological  reasonings — being  often, 
for  the  most  part,  in  as  poor  a  plight  as  the  cobbler  who  patiently 
listened  to  discussions  in  a  tongue  to  him  unknown,  and  a^gned 
defeat  to  him  who  was  soonest  angry ;  but  the  conditions  of  oral 
disputation  place  the  principals  in  a  relation  to  the  truth  which 
is  unfair  to  it  We  do  not  simply  complain  that,  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  contest  necessarily  becomes  one  between  men  rather 
than  between  opinions,  that  the  question  is  not  what  is  worthiest 
but  who  is  ablest,  that  the  display  is  more  of  personal  qualities 
than  of  the  merits  of  things ;  we  complain  that  an  artificial  and 
unjust  value  is  attached  to  the  lower  personal  qualities.  It  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  victory  shall  be  ascribed,  or  even  be 
thought  fairly  to  belong,  to  the  most  learned  and  thoughtful,  the 
most  logical  and  correct ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  for  the 
combatant  fullest  of  his  theme,  most  deeply  acquainted  with  it, 
and  able,  when  self-possessed  and  free,  to  do  it  utmost  justice, 
to  appear  to  serious  disadvantage  in  oral  conflict  with  one  br 
inferior  to  himself  in  acquirement  and  the  higher  orders  of  facult)'. 
To  say  nothinfir  of  the  vices  to  which  platform  controversy  aflbrds 
an  occasion,  ii  not  a  temptation,  effrontery,  unfairness,  untruth- 
fulness, partiality,  and  passion,  it  gives  ample  and  dangerous 
scope  to  gifts  and  methods  at  best  of  little  worth — the  cunning 
artifice,  the  ready  humour,  the  felicitous  memory,  the  dexterous 
use  of  authorities,  the  adroit  appeal  to  feeling.     The  pure  and 
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lofty  mind  will  eschew  resources^  not  absolutely  false  or  dishonest, 
Hmt  are  likely  in  most  popular  assemblies  to  extricate  firom  diffi- 
culty and  win  applause.  On  these  grounds  we  Witness  "vicith  no 
fiMTOor  the  growing  practice  of  substituting,  in  the  discussion  of 
the  gravest  and  most  spiritual  topics,  the  ^tform  for  the  press, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  advocates  of  opinions  on  all  sides 
mbandoninff  so  tempting  but  so  dangerous  an  arena^  and  content* 
i^g  themsdves  with  scenes  and  instruments  of  controversy  less 
ootiiiff  but  mote  worthy— giving  greater  honour  to  truth,  and, 
in  the  ust  result,  doing  more  good  to  man. 

An  important  form  of  public  meetii^,  and  one  which  promises 
to  become  more  important  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
popular  intdligence  and  zeal,  is  that  of  tiie  conference.  It  will  be 
Mfo  at  first  sight  Uiat  this  may  a£ford  an  admirable  means  of 
qukkQiiiiig  and  guiding  public  sentiment,  and  of  making  avail- 
able^ and  applying,  resources  for  public  action  of  inestimable 
valna  All  the  greatest  movements  of  modem  times  have  been 
Jmifpij  indebted  to  conferences  for  their  success^  if  not  for  their 
acDSieiioa  Thai  the  choicest  and  most  influential  minds,  deeply 
concerned  in  the  attainment  of  ends  connected  with  the  good  of 
ann,  should  meet  together  to  take  counsel  of  each  other  respecting 
the  desirableness  of  action,  and  the  modes  and  methods  it  should 
aamne  if  taken,  and  to  stir  each  other  up  by  the  varied  repre- 
aantatioiis  of  truth  and  duty  which  such  minds  are  sure  to  make, 
^  18  a  dictate  of  the  simplest  and  directest  wisdom,  so  long  as  *  in 
*  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety,'  so  long  as  some 
men  are  destined  to  lead  and  others  to  follow,  so  long  as  truth 
is  elicited  by  a  comparison  of  judgments,  and  strength  is  gained 
by  a  union  of  powers.  At  the  same  time  we  deem  it  worthy  of 
coosideration  whether  oonfereuces  are  always  or  generally  con- 
ducive, as  they  might  be,  to  the  results  proposed.  It  is  a  delicate 
inquiry,  and  one  scarcely  fit  for  introduction  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  paper.  We  can  suggest  only  a  hint  or  two  of  thought.  Per- 
lu^  something  might  be  done  to  secure  a  fitter  and  fuller  repre- 
ieatati(m  of  calm  and  weighty  wisdom  than  is  always  obtained. 
Wc  are  aware  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this :  the 
iafiimities  of  human  nature,  the  desirableness  of  conciliating, 
hen  a  man,  there  a  party,  and  elsewhere  a  district,  and  the  inci- 
dental evils  of  any  and  every  mode  of  selection,  are  serious 
lea  But  something  may  be  done,  if  it  be  felt  that  con- 
^8  are  more,  means  than  ends,  that  their  business  is  not  to 
:e  a  show,  but  to  do  a  work,  that  their  value  is  not  arith- 
but  dynamical,  and  that,  according  to  the  old  saying,  the 
kalf  is  sometimes  more  than  the  whole.  But  if  conferences  are 
Jble  of  improvement  in  the  way  of  a  wiser  selection  of 
constituents^  no  one  conversant  with  them  will  deny,  that 
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they  are  capable  of  amendment  also  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  conducted;  and  their  name  suggests  the  chief  need  and 
method  of  amendment  They  often  fail  of  being  conferences,  in 
the  possible  and  desirable  degree.  The  vice  of  speechifying,  for 
it  becomes  a  vice  on  many  occasions,  has  crept  into  them,  and 
weakened  them.  Harangues  are  often  substituted  for  counsels, 
eloquent  declamations  for  fact  and  reason,  the  orations  of  the  few 
for  the  thoughts  of  all  A  proverb  has  been  happily  described  as 
*  the  wit  of  one  and  the  wisdom  of  many :'  in  this  sense  the 
decisions  of  conferences  should  be  proverbial,  the  condensation 
and  definition  by  the  practised  and  practical  of  the  prevailing 
meaning  of  a  varied  assemlJy.  We  have  many  times  been 
grieved  that  persons  summoned  to  deliberate  have  been  expected 
only  to  listen,  or  at  least  to  speak  only  in  the  direction  of  fore- 
gone conclusions;  that  unexpected  views  have  been  hastily 
rejected,  and  honest  dissidence  impatiently  condemned  ;  and  that 
conferences,  instead  of  being  what  their  name  imports,  have 
denuded  themselves  of  their  proper  character,  and  resigned 
their  noble  function,  and  have  become  in  one  sense  mere  public 
meetings,  and  in  another  mere  private  meetings — public  meet- 
ings, but  without  their  numbers ;  private  meetings,  but  without 
their  secresy. 

Were  we  disposed  to  moralize,  many  reflections  are  suggested 
by  the  various  facts  and  topics  that  have  been  now  adverted  to. 
It  is  obvious  enough  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  *  there  is  much  to 
be  said  on  both  sidea'  Public  meetings  are  neither  more  nor 
less — and  no  reasonable  man  can  expect  them  to  be — than  a 
mirror  of  human  nature,  and  the  good  and  evil,  the  wisdom  and 
folly,  the  strength  and  weakness  of  human  nature  will  be  reflected 
by  them.  Men  in  assembly  will  not  greatly  differ  from  men 
apart ;  there  is  no  magic  in  convocation  ;  the  aggregate  of  im- 
perfection is  not  perfection.  And,  therefore,  whatever  may  be 
within  the  reach  of  particular  individuals  and  orcanizations — 
whatever  may  be  done  by  the  coun8t}ls  and  the  virtues  of  the 
few — the  chief  remedy  for  admitted  defects  must  be  in  the 
general  improvement  of  society.  The  spread  of  knowledge,  a 
healthier  moral  tone,  a  deeper  faith,  will  improve  public  meet- 
ings as  they  will  improve  all  things  else.  To  these  let  us  address 
ourselvea  They  are  worthy  of  the  toil  which  they  demand.  The 
elevation  of  our  race  is  a  great  but  gradual  process ;  '  neither  is 
this  a  work  of  one  day  or  two/  Meanwhile,  iQt  us  be  thankful 
that  public  meetings  liave  had  and  have  their  place  in  this  high 
service,  that  they  have  rendered  no  inconsiderable  help  not  only 
in  applying  men  s  activities  but  in  making  men  fit  to  act ;  and 
let  each  one  seek,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  ability 
entrusted  to  him  by  Qod,  to  increase  their  might  in  word  and 
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deed,  that  tbej  may  more  powerfully  co-operate  with  all  the 
benign  and  blessed  agencies  now  at  work  in  hastening  the  time 
when  their  succe&  shall  be  witnessed  in  their  extinction  ;  when 
in  their  present  form  they  shall  cease,  because  their  ends  shall 
be  all  attained. 
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Brittany  and  La  Vendee.  Tales  and  Sketches ;  with  a  Notice  of  the 
Life  and  Literary  Character  of  Emile  Souvestre.  Feap.  8vo. 
pp.  301.     Edinburgh  :  Constable  &  Co. 

A^oTHEB  volume  of  Constable's  *  Miscellany  of  Foreign  Literature,'  to 
which  we  are  glad  to  find  prefixed  a  biographical  notice  of  the  author. 
Thia  ia  accordant  with  the  suggestion  we  made  in  noticing  some  of 
the  former  volumes  of  the  series.  We  do  not  imagine  that  it  is 
in  consequence  of  such  suggestion,  nor  are  we  concerned  on  this 
point.  It  is  enough  that  the  thing  is  done,  and  we  hope  the  plan 
will  be  continued  in  future  volumes.  The  present  contains  eight  brief 
tales  of  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  instructive  of  the  modern  authors 
of  France.  They  are  distinguished  by  various  qualities,  but  all  bear 
the  impress  of  a  refined,  sensitive,  and  pure  mind,  in  which  the  social 
affections  largely  predominate.  *  The  Bargeman  of  the  Loire'  is  on 
the  whole  our  favorite,  though  all  will  be  read  with  pleasure.  The 
lathor  died  July  5th,  1854,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty- 
eight.  His  works  were  very  numerous,  though  but  little  known  in 
ugland.  They  are,  however,  unlike  many  contemporary  productions, 
eminently  worthy  of  translation,  and  the  present  volume  will  probably 
•enre  to  introduce  others  to  our  countrymen.  The  conversational 
fawen  of  Souvestre  are  said  to  have  been  more  remarkable  than  his 
.tniiiogs.  *  In  the  one,  as  in  the  other  case,'  say  the  translators  of 
Tohune,  *  the  moral  tone  was  ever  predominant,  so  that  it  has 
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been  said  of  him,  that  if  he  had  been  born  a  French  ProtcRtant  he 
would  have  no  doubt  become  a  pastor,  so  wholly  was  liis  heart  sot 
upon  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  his  countrymen.' 


A  Boy^a  Adventure  in  the  Wild^  of  Australia;  or^  Jferbcrl's  ^ote 
Book.  By  William  Howitt.  Second  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo. 
pp.  376.     London  :  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  this  small  volume  having  readied  a  second 
edition.  It  is  well  entitled  to  the  distinction,  for  a  more  interesting 
book  of  its  class  we  never  read.  It  *wa8  written  amid  the  scenes  and 
characters  which  it  describes,'  and  there  is  a  freshness  and  life-like? 
reality  about  it  which  is  perfectly  captivating.  It  is  just  the  kind  of 
book  which  Mr.  Howitt  can  write  better  than  any  other  man.  The 
grave  and  the  gay ;  the  moralizing  of  Jige,  and  the  asj)irutions  of 
youth ;  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  sketches  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  personal  incidents,  with  a  due  allowance  of  exciting  adven- 
tures, are  mingled  in  fair  proportions.  In  our  own  circle  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  interest  it  excites,  and  can  assure  our  readers  that  none  of 
them  will  be  disappointed  in  its  perusal.  Should  they  be  so — which 
we  scarcely  deem  possible — they  shoidd  seriously  ask  themselves 
whether  the  fault  is  not  their  own.  Mr.  Howitt  has  done  his  part 
admirably,  and  the  reader  who  is  not  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  hia 
volume,  has  need  to  suspect  himself  rather  than  to  mistrust  the 
author.  ^.^^.^ 

Works  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  M^Crie,  D.D.  A  New  and  Uniform 
Edition.  Edited  by  his  Son.  Part  I.  Life  of  John  Knox.  28.  6d. 
pp.  368.     Edinburgh  and  London :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  M'Crie  as  an  ecclesiastical  hbtorian  was  firmly 
established  by  his  '  Life  of  Knox,'  which  was  published  in  1813.  That 
reputation  is  well  sustained  by  the  works  he  subsequently  ])roduced. 
Of  some  of  these,  several  editions  have  been  called  for,  and  we  know 
not  that  a  better  service  can  be  rendered  than  by  a  cheap  and  well- 
edited  issue  of  the  whole.  The  Lives  of  Knox,  and  Andrew  Melville, 
the  Histories  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy  and  Spain,  together  with  his 
Sermons,  critique  on  Scott's  *  Old  Mortality,'  &c.,  are  now  to  be  issued 
in  four  volumes ;  each  volume  to  consist  of  two  quarterly  parts,  or  five 
shilling  numbers.  In  general  these  works  will  be  issued  exactly  as 
they  proceeded  from  the  author's  hands,  though,  in  a  few  cases,  notes 
will  be  added,  either  from  the  author* s  own  manuscript,  or  from  other 
sources.  The  Part  now  before  us  is  printed  on  good  paper,  and  in 
clear,  readable  type,  and  the  series  can  scarcely  fail  to  secure  what  it  is 
well  entitled  to,  a  very  cordial  and  extensive  reception. 

The  Voices  of  the  Seven  ThunJrrs,    lloyal  Svo.    2s.   pp.  24. 

London :  Cash.     1S05. 

TuiB  book  is  addressed  'to  the  hun.an  family,  of  every  dime,  oatioOf 
kindred,  and  tongue,  now  located  upon,  and  scattered  over  thia  orb, 
who,  through  the  eternal  and  vital  e^uxion  of  the  one  '"^"'tuMff 
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law  of  all  being,  have  now  become  the  heirs  in  possession  of  the 
highest  kingdom  of  terrestrial  form  ;  and  to  those  holy  and  incarnate 
intelligences,  the  Church  invisible,  now  scattered  and  sown  within 
such  form,  who,  through  the  operation  of  the  same  inimitable  law  of 
being,  and  by  virtue  of  their  entombment  with  hi,  and  holding  posses- 
sion of  the  flower  of  the  human  family,  have  now  become  the  heirs  in 
immediate  reversion  of  the  highest  kingdom  of  celestial  form.*  In 
this  passage  our  readers  must  find  our  apology  for  being  unable  to 
give  any  opinion  of  the  contents  or  character  of  the  work.  Although, 
jfas  reviewers,  accustomed  to  difficult  tasks,  we  confess  ourselves  fairly 
beaten.  We  have  made  some  attempts  to  ascertain  the  author's 
meaning  and  drift,  but  have  been  obliged  to  desist  in  despair.  We 
dare  not  say  that  he  is  not  very  deep  and  very  correct ;  if  he  be,  we 
are  sorry  that  he  has  placed  his  truth  beyond  the  reach  of  such  facid- 
ties  as  we  possess. 

Tke  JScclesi€istical  Principles  and  Polity  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Comprising  a  full  and  impartial  account  of  all  their  Ordinances, 
Institutions,  Laws,  Hegulations,  and  General  Economy,  &c.  &c. 
By  William  Peirce.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  688.  Hamilton,  Adiuns,  &  Co. 
1854. 

Wb  cannot  pretend  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  this  extensive  work. 
Such  a  judgment  would  demand  a  kind  and  an  amount  of  knowledge 
which  very  few  persons  indeed  can  be  supposed  to  possess,  and  perhaps 
none  out  of  the  body  immediately  concerned.  *  The  work,'  says  the 
author,  '  merely  claims  to  be  a  faithful  compilation  of  laws  scattered 
throughout  the  various  connexional  documents.  The  compiler  sits  not 
in  judgment  on  those  laws,  but  gives  them,  in  their  integrity,  as  they 
exist  in  the  official  records  of  the  Connexion,  appending  to  each  the 
title  and  page  of  the  work  from  wliich  they  have  been  extracted.'  So 
£ur  as  we  can  perceive,  the  author  has  performed  his  laborious  task  with 
fiumess  and  pains-taking  diligence. 

If  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  criticize,  we  certainly  are  in  a  mood  to 
moralize.  Is  all  this  system  of  law  necessary  to  the  vitahty  and  order 
of  a  Christian  community  ?  Is  it  possible  for  its  members,  or  even 
ministers,  to  know  the  rules  and  obligations  by  which  they  are 
bound  ?  Is  not  this  mass  of  legislation  one  source  of  the  strifes  and 
divisions  which  have  so  painfully  marked,  and  seriously  injured,  the 
Wesley  an  body  ?  We  rejoice,  not  boastingly,  in  our  freedom  from  such 
a  yoke  of  bondage.  ^.__^ 

The  Divine  Lave.  A  Series  of  Doctrinal,  Practical,  and  Experimental 
Discourses.  By  John  £adie,  D.D.,  LL.D.  pp.  307.  5s.  London 
and  Glasgow :  Kichard  Griffin  &  Co.     1855. 

This  volume  belongs  to  a  series  called  *  The  Christian  Family  Library,' 
consisting  of  works  *  intended  to  elucidate  clearly  the  principles,  prac- 
tice, and  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.'  Dr.  Eadic*s  work  is  on  a 
delightful  theme,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  treating  that 
theme  with  any  attempt  at  systematic  analysis  or  uniformity  of  style. 
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The  book  lias  the  appearance  of  a  variety  of  papers  composed  without 
unity  of  design,  and  under  widely  different  circumstances.  Our  readers 
will  understand  us  when  we  say  that  there  are  live  discourses  on  '  the 
Love  of  God/  *thc  Love  of  Christ,*  the  *  Father's  Love  to  the  Son,' 
'the  Sin  and  Doom  of  the  Loveless,'  and  *  the  Friendship  and  Sym- 
pathy of  Jesus ;'  an  argument  on  *  the  Love  of  the  Spirit ;'  a  solilotjuy 
on  the  hundred  and  sixteenth  psalm  ;  a  lecture  on  *  the  Adopting  Luve 
of  the  Father ;'  a  meditation  on  the  hundred  and  seventh  psahn  ;  an 
exposition  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Hosea ;  detaclied  ann()tatit)ns 
on  various  portions  of  Scripture;  and  an  appeal  on  the  love  of  Christ 
as  *  the  sustaining  motive  in  the  missionary  enterprize.*  Under  the 
heads  and  in  the  forms  thus  indicated,  will  be  found  a  large  amount 
of  solid  matter.  The  *  things  by  which  men  live'  are  given  forth  with- 
out stint,  and  in  a  style  addressed  to  a  healthy  and  not  diseased 
spiritual  appetite. 

The  Ethics  of  the  Sabbath.     By  David  Pirret.     pp.  242.     Edinburgh  : 

Constable  &  Co. 

Etert  man  is  entitled  to  l>c  heard  who  essays  to  jdace  old  truths  in 
new  lights,  and  every  man  is  entitled  to  bo  respected  who  succeeds  in 
doing  so.  Mr.  Pirret  bases  an  argument  for  the  Sabbath  not  on  *  the 
statements  of  Scripture  or  the  results  of  experience,'  but  on  *  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience.'  It  is  only  a  fair  request  which  he  makes,  that 
the  reader  should  *  suspend  his  judgment  till  he  knows  precisely  hoir 
much  is  intended  to  be  proved,  and  how  this  is  attempted  to  be  done.' 
The  successive  steps  of  his  argument  involve  the  following  points  :-  - 
that  the  worship  of  God  demands  the  appropriation  of  time,  the  appro- 
priation of  a  set  time,  the  appropriation  of  an  entire  day,  the  appro- 
priation of  a  seventh  day,  and  the  appropriation  oithefintt  day  of  the 
tceek.  We  cjinnot  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  author's  reasoning, 
nor  indicate  how  far  we  agree  or  how  far  disagree  with  it,  but  we  can 
honestly  say  that  he  brings  much  keen  and  careful  thought  to  his  task, 
and  that  his  essay  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  subject  of  first 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  men,  and  one  which  is  renden^l  t^pei-ially 
interesting  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 


Life  Spiritual.     By   the    Rev.   George  Smith,    Minister   of  Trinity 
Chapel,  Poplar.    Fcap.  8vo.    5s.    j)p.  288.    London :  Snow.    1855. 

No  subject  has  stronger  claims  fur  clear  exptsititm  and  earnest  enforce- 
nient  than  that  chosen  by  Mr.  Smith.  It  is  gratifying  to  r-c  the 
place  occupied  by  that  suhject  in  the  thought  and  religious  literature 
of  the  country.  The  very  words,  spiritual  life,  indicate  a  juster  view 
of  the  nature  and  functions  of  religion  than  at  one  time  obtained. 
Mr.  Smith's  volume — consisting  of  the  substance*  of  a  course  of  Sunday 
lectures — deals  with  this  subject  in  a  sensible  and  practiced  manner. 
It  is  a  l>ook  fi)r  the  eloset,  and  those  who  are  supremely  si-t  on  the 
true  life  of  the  heart  will  fuid  in  it  much  Scriptural  instruction, 
admonition,  warning,  and  encouragement. 
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^  pf  Geairge  Washington,  By  Washington  Irving.  In  Three 
VolnmeB.  Vol.  I.  Post  Octavo,  pp.  §40.  2s.  6d.  London: 
Heniy  G.  Bohn. 

'iiiterest  of  Wctahington^B  biography  will  never  cease.  It  is  an 
uadjiiig  tale,  which  may  be  repeated  again  and  again  without  weari- 
iMM.  The  qoalities  combined  in  his  character  were  so  happily  bidanced 
anltheir'combination  was  so  rare ;  his  patriotism  was  so  unalloyed ;  and 
Hie  ihettie  on  which  he  acted  was  so  imparalleled ;  that  ages  will  pro- 
\mSAj  elapse  before  another  such  a  man  is  presented  to  our  view. 
His  Xf/Sr  luu  frequently  been  written,  so  that  little  in  the  way  of  addi- 
tion wad  left  to  be  supplied  to  his  biography.  There  was,  however, 
ample  room  for  such  a  work  as  the  present.  Mr.  Irving  is  admirably 
adajpted  to  give  to  the  history  of  the  American  hero  the  popular  cast 
H  required,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Bohn,  to  whom  the  copy- 
riglit  of  most  of  Mr.  Irvine's  other  works  belong,  has  made  arrange- 
ments with  him  for  the  pubucation  of  this. 

The  Tidume  now  before  us  is  devoted  to  the  earlier  portion  of 
Washington's  life,  and  appropriately  terminates  with  the  commence- 
ment of  .  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Irving  has  executed  his  task  with 
candor  and  fidelity,  avoiding  the  exaggerations  to  which  American 
writers  are  prone  on  this  subject,  and  diligently  availing  himself  of 
vhaterer  was  adaupted  to  throw  light  on  the  character  and  career  of 
Washington.  '  Though  a  biography,'  he  says, '  and  of  course  admit- 
ting' of  familiar  anecdote,  excursive  digressions,  and  a  flexible  texture 
of  narratiTe,  y^t  for  the  most  part  it  is  essentially  historical;  Wash- 
ington, in  fiict,  had  very  little  private  life,  but  was  eminently  a  public 
diaraeter.  All  his  actions  and  concerns,  almost  from  boyhood,  were 
connected  with  the  history  of  his  country.' 


JS2way#,  Ecclesiastical  and  Social,  Reprinted  with  Additions  from  the 
^inburgh  Review,  By  J.  W.  Conybeare,  M.A.  8vo.  pp.  440. 
London :  Longman  &  Co. 

We  have  read  this  volume  with  very  considerable  pleasure.     From 
some  of  the  views  advocated  we  of  course  dissent,  but  there  is  a  fresh- 
ness, reality,  and  power ;  a  large  mindedness,  breadth  of  view,  and 
extensive  information  on  the  matters  treated,  with  which  we  rarely 
meet,  and  which  arc  perfectly  refreshing.     It  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  Edinburgh  reprints^  nor  do  we  deem  it  the  less  so  because 
it  lA  the  production  of  a  churchman,  obviously  bent  on  perfecting  the 
orgauization  of  his  ecclesiastical  body,  '  both  with  a  view  to  internal 
diacipliue  and  external  efficiency.*     The  volume  contains  six  papers, 
nprinted  with  additions  from  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  and  their  titles 
flifficiently   indicate  its  general  character.     These   titles  are— 'The 
Qioich  in  the  Mountains,'  '  Church  Parties,'  '  Ecclesiastical  Economy,' 
'  Veatries  and  Church  Kates,'  'Mormonism,'  and  '  Agitation  and  Legis- 
Igkion  against  Intemperance.'     The  second  of  these  papers  has  been 
in  a  separate  form,  and  is  probably  known  to  many  of  our 
The  present   edition   omits   the  names   of  all  living  indi- 
who  are  criticized,  and  enlai^es  considerably  the  description 
JLa — YOh.  X.  I 
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which  is  given  of  the  broad  church  party.  This  article  has  heen  fiercely 
assailed  from  opposite  quarters,  but  its  substantial  correctness  is  beyond 
question,  and  few  probably  will  fail  to  derive  both  information  and 
improvement  from  its  perusal.  We  strongly  recommend  the  volume 
to  our  friends.  It  is  the  production  of  a  vigorous  and  intelligent 
mind  capable  of  independent  thought,  and  temperately  exercising 
the  right  of  free  speech.  Belonging  to  another  school  than  Mr. 
Conybeare,  and  differing  from  him  on  many  points  ol'  considerable 
importance,  we  yet  tender  him  our  thanks  for  the  service  he  has  ren- 
dered to  the  truth  we  hold  in  common,  and  hope  that  his  labors  will 
stimulate  many  other  minds  to  pursue  a  like  course  of  fr'ee  and  honest 
inquiry. 

The  Calendar  of  Victory  ;  heing  a  Record  of  British  Valour  and  Con- 
quest by  Sea  and  by  Land,  on  every  Day  of  the  Year.  Projected 
and  commenced  by  the  late  Major  Johns,  R.M.  Continued  and 
completed  by  Lieut.  P.  H.  Nicholas,  K.M.  London:  Longman 
&Co. 

The  title  of  this  book  sufficiently  describes  its  contents.  They  con- 
sist of  brief  but  graphic  records  of  those  brilliant  achievements  upon 
land  and  sea,  which  have  made  the  name  of  an  Englishman  loved, 
or  feared,  or  hated,  throughout  the  world.  Commencing  with  the 
wars  of  the  Crusades,  they  come  down  to  the  battles  of  the  Alma  and 
of  Inkermann.  Should  a  second  edition  of  the  work  be  called  for, 
we  trust  the  editor  may  be  able  to  add  to  the  triumph  of  the  British 
arms  the  capture  of  Sebastopol,  and  the  final  conquest  of  a  lasting 
peace.  A  well  arranged  chronological  table  and  index  enable  the 
reader  to  refer  at  once  to  any  battle  or  engagement,  or  to  trace  the 
career  of  any  distinguished  officer,  whether  naval  or  militar}-. 


Sennons.  By  the  Rev.  Abraham  P.  Mendes,  Minister  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Hebrew  Congregation,  pp.  200.  London  :  J.  Chapman. 
1855. 

These  sermons,  dedicated  to  the  wardens  of  the  Birmingham  Hebrew 
Congregation,  *as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  powerful  co-operation 
in  the  good  cause  of  salutary  and  legitimate  reform,*  may  be  ranked 
among  the  signs  of  the  times  in  relation  to  the  ancient  people,  and 
will  possess  interest  to  those  who  study  intelligently  and  religiously 
their  condition.  They  are,  observes  flie  author,  'adapted  to  the 
various  solemnities  of  our  religion,  developing  the  doctrines  connected 
with  those  sacred  occasions,  and  inculcating  the  dtities  to  which  they 
summon  us.'  They  must  be  regarded  from  a  Jewish  point  of  view — 
not  a  Christian;  and,  so  regarded,  deserve  a  favourable  judgment. 
They  have  many  qualities  of  good  pulpit  ministrations ;  warm,  prac- 
tical, earnest  often  to  eloquence,  they  are  adapted,  so  far  as  the  theo- 
logical matter  ma^  permit,  to  fidfil  the  author's  hope  in  not  failing  '  to 
excite  some  improving  efforts  in  the  souls  of  those  who  read  and  those 
who  listen.'   We  cannot  say  this  without  breathing  the  prayer^  that  He 
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who  is  the  true  glory  of  Israel  may  shine  into  the  author's  mind 
baptizdng  his  religious  priuciples  with  the  new  spuit  of  the  OxxptA., 
and  giving  an  unknown  success  to  his  endeavours  to  reform  his 
hearers.  

JPublic  Worship ;  or.  Praise,  Prayer,  and  Preaching.  By  J.  Smith, 
M.A.,  Author  of  *  Scottish  Clergy/  '  Sacred  Biography/  Ac.  pp.  204*. 
London  :  Simpkin  &  Marshall.     1855. 

The  author  was  engaged  during  several  years  in  preparing  a  series  of 
sketches  of  clergymen  of  various  denominations.  In  the  course  of  this 
task  he  had  ahundant  opportunities  of  observing  the  different  methods 
and  manners  of  conducting  public  worship,  of  noting  what  v/as  good 
and  what  was  bad  in  them.  The  result  appears  in  the  present  volume, 
which,  eschewing  all  personahties,  aims  *  to  remove  the  objectionable, 
and  to  stimulate  to  propriety  in  conducting  the  sacred  services  of  the 
church.*  On  matters  having  so  much  to  do  with  taste,  feeling,  and 
religious  thought,  there  will  naturally  be  differences  of  opinion ;  never- 
theless, Mr.  Smith  has  furnished  hints  for  the  improvement  of  worship, 
which  few  will  question  the  wisdom  of,  and  many  may  profit  bv  in 
£ngland  as  well  as  Scotland.  He  is  a  sagacious  observer  and  a  judi- 
ciotts  critic  of  what  passes  before  his  eye,  and  we  trust  that  his  much 
needed  suggestions  will  meet  with  the  attention  they  deserve. 


ChriHian  Aspects  of  Faith  and  Duty,  Discourses  by  John  James 
Tayler,  B.A.  Second  Edition.  PostSvo.  7s.  6d.  pp.329.  London: 
Longman  &,  Co. 

Mr.  Tayleb  is  known  to  many  as  a  highly  respected  Unitarian 
minister ;  but  this  is  saying  but  little  as  to  his  theological  or  religious 
position.  In  a  thing  so  multiform  as  Uuitarianism  there  may  be,  and 
are,  men  of  viery  different  creeds  and  sympathies.  It  represents  all 
opinions  ranging  between  orthodoxy  and  deism.  We  shall  not  under- 
take to  decide  to  which  school,  or  whether  to  any,  our  author  belongs. 
Nor  is  it  necessary,  inasmuch  as  he  seldom  deals  with  controversial 
topics,  but  chiefly  presents  those  '  aspects  of  faith  and  duty'  which  all 
intelligent  and  devout  minds  will  love  to  contemplate.  Sometimes  he 
comes  into  direct  collision  with  things  which  are  to  us  most  true  and 
meet  important ;  and  we  ofben  feel  that  considerations  which  have  no 
place  in  his  creed  would  give  a  force  and  pathos  to  his  representations 
and  reasonings  which  they  do  not  now  possess ;  but  the  general  tenour 
of  his  thought,  his  firm  hold  of  the  verities  that  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  all  religion,  the  purity  and  strength  of  his  moral  sympathies,  the 
calmness  and  gentleness  of  his  spirit,  and  the  tastefulness  and  elegance 
of  his  style,  wdl  secure  for  his  discourses  respect  and  appreciation  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  sect  with  which  he  is  nominally  connected. 


JBjstorie  Notes  on  the  Boohs  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     By 
Samuel  Sharpe.     pp.  259.     London :  Edward  Moxon.     1854. 

We  are  informed  that  portions  of  this  book  have  already  appeared  in         , 
the  *  Christian  Reformer,*  and  Bonomi's  *  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces,*       \ 
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The  author  is  known  by  several  works  on  Ancient  Egypt.  The  *  His- 
toric Notes*  indicate  a  mind  conversant  with  the  topics  treated,  and 
accustomed  to  free  and  independent  decisions  upon  them.  They  are 
*  neither  theological  nor  devotional.  They  are  an  attempt  to  exj>lain, 
by  means  of  the  history,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  several 
books  and  portions  of  books  were  written,  and  the  times  when  the 
writers  lived.*  The  character  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  work 
would  afford  abundant  matter  and  motive  for  criticism,  and  indeed 
only  a  lengthened  article  would  sudice  to  convey  an  exact  judgment 
of  its  merits.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that,  though 
unable  to  recommend  it  as  an  independent  guide  to  the  biblical 
student,  he  may  find  in  its  judicious  use  a  help  to  his  inquiries.  From 
many  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Sharpe  we  are  obliged  to 
dissent,  while  cheerfully  admitting  the  value  of  much  of  his  informa- 
tion and  the  wisdom  of  many  of  his  suggestions. 


Theological  TracU,  Selected  and 
Oriainal.  Editedby  John  Brown,  D.D. 
Vol.  III.  London  and  Edinburgh : 
Fullarton.  —  Thirteen  Doctrinal  Dis- 
sertations, one  by  the  Kcv.  John 
Howe,  M.A. ;  another  by  Andrew 
Marvell ;  five  by  Dr.  Balmer ;  one  by 
Dr.  John  Martin ;  one  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Pike ;  one  by  Dr.  John  Snod- 
grass;  one  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hardy; 
one  by  the  Rev.  John  Bonar ;  and  one 
by  Dr.  John  Smallcy.  Tlic  whole  com- 
bmed  make  an  admirable  compendium 
of  divinity.  The  reprint  of  Andrew 
Marvell*s  acute  and  witty  tract  in 
defence  of  Howe,  which  lias  never  been 
included  in  any  collection  of  his  work.% 
and  was  in  CTcat  danger  of  being  lost, 
gives  apeculiar  valucto  the  publication. 
This  document  alone  is  worth  more 
than  the  nrice  of  the  volume.  Great 
credit  is  aue  to  the  learned  Editor 
for  the  excellent  taste  and  judgment 
he  lias  displayed  in  compiliug  this 
volume. 

The  Sainrt  of  the  Mediatorial  DiMpcu. 
fat  ion.  Bv  the  Rev.  James  Meikle. 
Ix)ndon:  ^Vard  &  Co.  f>s. — Mr.  Meikle 
lias  rendered  valuable  service  to  evan- 
gelical theology  in  giving  to  the  world 
litis  rxeellciit  treatise.  He  has  judi- 
eiouslv  tri'ated  a  subject  which  has 
long  been  cncompa.^srd  with  ditficul* 
ties.  He  has  clearly  pointed  out  a 
ria  media  between  the  extremes  of 
Pelagianism  on  the  one  luuid,  aud  the 
dogmas  of  hypcr-Caiviiiijkm  on  the 
other. 


Ijecturet  read  at  a  Mechanic t^  Ik^ti- 
tute  in  the  CoHMtry.  Ix)ndon:  Johu 
W.  Parker  &  Son. — Fifteen  lectures 
on  popular  topics,  written  in  a  elirar, 
bold,  and  interesting  style.  They  arc 
all  adapted  to  the  puqiosc  for  which 
they  were  written.  Thev  include  great 
questions  relating  to  history,  science, 
and  Uterature.  The  volume  is  full  of 
suggestions  to  a  lecturer,  and  replete 
with  instruction  to  the  diUgent  student 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  his  own 
mental  i)Owers.  It  teaches  the  elements 
of  geolo^  aud  of  mathematics  by  two 
verv  lucid  lectures. 

A  Pastor* M  Sketches ;  or,  Comrcrta- 
tioHs  leith  AfijrioMt  Inqmirert  retpecting 
Salration.  By  J.  S.  Spencer,  D.I)., 
Pa»itt)r  of  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklvn,  N.Y.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Kditorial  Notes,  bf  J.  A.  Jame». 
Fcp  8vo.  pp.  285.  Louaou:  Hamilton, 
&  Co.  1S55. — ^The  high  reputation  of 
the  editor  will  be  a  sulfietent  ^aran- 
tee  for  the  orthodox?  and  adaptation 
to  usefulness  of  this  volume.  The 
author  assures  us  that  these  sketches 
am  •facts,  not  fancies.'  without  'an 
item  of  colouring.'  They  arc  forty - 
two  in  number,  aud  present  with 
much  jpTiphie  power,  a  very  faithful 
and  skilful  mode  of  handling  the 
human  heart  and  conscience  in  some 
of  their  most  interesting  and  imnortxuit 
!itate«.  Tlie  value  <»rthc  vomme  is 
enhanced  bva  very  characteristic  *  In- 
tr(Hluetion*\v  the  editor,  <m  the  means 
and  methods  of  a  successful  miuistry. 
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Frece$  Pamlina;   or^  the  Devotiont 
^   ike    Apottle    Paul,      pp.     244. 
Kisbet  k  Co.    1855. — ^It  is  a  worthy 
Uik  to  bring  before  the  minds  of 
GSinstians  the  facts  and  features  of 
tpostolic  devotion ;  to  show  how  he, 
vko 'laboured  more  abundantly  than 
ftil,"haxrared*  also*  in  prayers.*^  This 
jt  done,  in  the  little  work  before  us, 
Bi  tbe  lu^t  temper,  and  with  intelli- 
geiee.   Li  two  parts,  entitled,  'His- 
toiie  Notices,'  and  /Epistolary  Re- 
ttvis,'  the  first  containing  ten  clusters 
nd  the  second    twenty-seven,   the 
McaaoDS,  contents,  and  general  cluhi 
netciistics  of  Paul's  recoraed  prayers 
>K  presented  in  a  manner  to  exhibit 
BDpressively  one  of  the  Gk>d-ward  as- 
pects of  his  souL    The  manual  b  for 
tlK  hesit  rather  than  the  intellect,  and 
^s  most  in  k^ing  with  its  subqect. 
Weoommjend  it  to  the  spirit  which 
it  aims  to  instruct  and  to  stimulate. 

TkeTnUkandtkeUfe.    By  Charles 
Fettit  M'Uvaine,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Ptutestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Ohio.    Crown  8vo.    5s. 
pp.  40S.    Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Halliday. 
*-A  vohune  of   sermons  on  fifteen 
nbjectsc^  permanent  Christian  inte- 
lest    Without  any  special  profundity 
of  thoufi^t,  acuteness  of  reasoning,  or 
doouenoe  of  style,  they  possess  many 
of  toe  qualities  of  good  and  effective 
pulpit  discourses.     They  are  sound, 
clear,  faithful  expositions  of  the  funda- 
mental verities  ot  the  Gospel,  with  more 
earnestness  and  unction  tlian  episcopal 
authorship,  at  least  in  this  country, 
would  generally  prepare  us  to  expect. 
'The  Ducipte  Whom  Jesus   Lored, 
heusg  Chapters  from  the  History  of  John 
ike    Eeangelist^    with    a    Preliminary 
Sketch,    By  James  Macfarlane,  D.D. 
pp.  32  i.    tiondon:    Hamilton  &   Co. 
-^Twelve  Chapters  on  the  chief  scenes 
of  John's  life,  bringing  out,  in  a  prac- 
tical form,  their  more  obvious  lessons. 
Tker  are  the   popular   result    of   a 
atw&ous  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
jects discussed.    As  delivered  from  the 
|«lpit,  we  can  easily  imagine  them 
to  nave  been  effective,  but  for  our- 
■Ives  the  value  of  the  book  would 
he  enhanced  by  more  discriminating 
Aought,  and  a  less  declamatory  style. 


However,  tastes  differ,  and  we  are  too 
glad  to  witness  the  increase  of  bio- 
graphical exhibitions  of  truth,  and 
nave  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  sub- 
stantial exceilence  of  the  present  one, 
not  to  thank  the  author  for  his  warm, 
vigorous,  and  able  sketches  of  the 
beloved  disciple. 

Ohnsi  oiUl  his  People,  By  the  Bev. 
Frederick  W.  Kmmmacher,  D.D., 
author  of  <  Elijah  the  Tishbite,' 
'Elisha,'  &c.  Transkted  by  Samuel 
Jackson.  5s.  pp.  379.  Seeley,  Jackson, 
&  Halliday.  1855. — ^This  volmne  con- 
sists of  passages  extracted  from  a 
series  of  discourses  delivered  during 
the  last  four  years  by  the  author.  Not 
having  seen  tne  original  work,  we  can 
form  no  opinion  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  the  selc^ions  have  been 
made.  There  are  five  on  'The  Fore- 
ronner,'  twentv-four  on  '  The  Messiah,' 
five  on  '  The  People  of  Gk>d,'  and  six 
on  *  The  World,'  Those  persons  who 
are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Krummacher's 
previous  publications  will  expect  to 
find  striking  thoughts,  vivid  pictures, 
and  animated  appeals ;  nor  will  they 
be  disappointed.  The  author  retains 
the  vigour  of  his  mind^  while  age  has 
meUowed  and  moderated  it. 

Modem  Popery:  a  Series  of  Letters 
on  some  of  its  more  Important  Aspects, 
By  B.  Evans,  pp.  214.  Leeds  :  J. 
Hcaton  &  Son.  London :  Houlston  & 
Stoneman.  1855. — These  letters  are 
on  the  following  subjects :  '  Bome  and 
the  Bible,*  'fiie  Supremacy  of  the 
Pope,'  'Auricular  Confession,'  'The 
Worship  of  the  Yirgin  Mary,' '  Saints, 
Images,  and  Belies,'  'Tlie  Doctrines 
of  Purgatory,  and  Prayers  for  the 
Dead,'  'The  Doctrines  of  Transubstan- 
tiation  and  the  Mass,'  and  'The  Moral 
Teaching  of  Bomanists.|  In  discuss- 
ing these  topics,  the  writer  has  made 
large  use  of  'the  popular  literature  of 
Eomanists,'  and  nas  produced  a  work 
eminently  adapted  to  instruct  and 
convince  the  general  mind.  We  will 
only  add  tliat  the  original  stimulus  to 
its  production  was  the  agitation  of 
1851  ;  which  we  always  believed 
would  prove  useful,  chiefly  in  the  way 
of  enlightening  and  deepening  the 
Protestmit  feelmg  of  the  country. 
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The  Twenty  Tear^  Confict  in  the 
Church,  and  its  Remedy.  London :  John 
Chapman. — The  tiUc  of  this  small  pub- 
lication led  us  to  anticipate  something 
wider  and  more  comprehensive  than 
we  found.  The  pamphlet  deals  mainly 
with  the  divisions  of  the  Established 
Churcli,  and  its  general  tone  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  sentence : 
*The  error  of  the  Keformers  was  in 
not  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  evil 
by  al)olishiu^  **  justification  by  faith/' 
as  well  as  tne  ceremonies  by  which 
that  error  was  set  forth.*  The  pampldct 
abounds  with  most  remarkable  illus- 
trations  of  the  petUio  principii,  and  is 
altogether  one  of  the  most  unsatisfac- 
tory publications  we  liavc  ever  met 
with. 

Unicersai  Parallel  Chronology,  From 
the  Creation  to  the  Present  Time,  lieiny 
a  Complete  Gaide  to  the  Study  of 
History.  Loudon  :  llope  &  Co. — The 
chronological  works  already  before  the 
public  which  lay  claim  to  complete- 
ness are  too  expensive  for  general 
use.  This  evil  has  long  been  felt,  and 
the  present  is  an  attempt  to  correct  it. 
'  It  IS  for  the  youn^/  says  the  author, 
'  that  I  write.  I  wish  to  provide  them 
with  a  comulete  guide  to  the  study  of 
every  period  of  history ;  and  by  show- 
ing the  mutual  dependence  of  nations 
on  each  other,  to  give  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  view  of  it  as  a  whole.' 
This  end  is  happily  attained  in  a  series 
of  parallel  columns,  from  which  a  large 
amount  of  interesting  and  very  valua- 
aUc  information  may  be  gleaned.  The 
work  needs  only  to  dc  knoii  u,  in  order 
to  be  greatly  prized. 

ObjectioHM  to  the  Royal  ProcL/ma* 
tion,  with  Illustratiwu  oj  the  'Terrible. 
ne»i  of  God'i  Doinyx  ttncarde  Men  and 
NationM.  An  Address  delirerrd  March 
21,  the  day  of  Gtnerai  Unmitiaiion,  at 
the  Kiny*s  Weigh-hoase  Chapel,  London. 
To  which  is  added  the  Press  and  the 
Pulpit,  a  Postscript.  By  T.  Binuey. 
pp.32.  Ivtmdon:  Ward'&  Co.— Up 
do  not  agree  with  all  the  views  urged 
by  Mr.  Binney  in  this  admirable  little 
tract,  but  it  ccmtuiiis  m)  muHi  sound 
sense  expressed  in  a  terse  style,  that 
we  shall  DC  glad  to  find  it  in  extensive 
circuhition.      It  i.s  one  of  the  many 


publications  called  forth  by  recent 
events,  and  is  greatly  superior  to  most 
of  them  in  the  elramess,  the  force, 
and  the  right-mindedness  with  which 
it  discusses  the  great  topics  of  the 
day. 

Alexander  Mntschikoff^  the  Fuimder 
of  a  FatMily.  Translated  fn)ni  the 
Gennan  of  Gustav  Nieritz.  *.>d.  Edin- 
burgh :  Constable  &  Co. — This  is  one 
of  the  Messrs.  Constables  *  Cabinet 
Series  of  Translations.'  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  it 
is  historical  'ITie  drapery  of  tlie  pic- 
ture is  evidently  fictitious,  but  those 
who  arc  curious  in  such  njatters  will 
find  much  to  strengthen  the  impression 
of  RussLon  venality  derived  from  other 
sources.  Few  of  our  readers  will  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  commander  in  the 
Crimea,  the  descendant  of  a  pastry- 
cook's boy.  Such,  however,  is  the 
fact,  and  the  prince  of  to-day  is  no 
unworthy  scion  of  his  pn)gcnit<»rs. 

History  of  Christian  Churches  and 
Sects  from  the  Earliest  Atjrs  of  Chris- 
tianity. Bv  the  Rev.  J.  B.  ilarsden, 
M.A.  Part  V.  :is.  Gd.  J<vo.  l^m- 
don  :  Richard  lientley.  —  This  fifth 
Part  of  Mr.  Marsden's  History  fully 
sustains  the  character  of  its  nredeecs- 
sors.  It  completes  a  sketch  of  the 
'  Societv  of  Fnends,'  and  furnishes  an 
acctmnt  of  the  *Greek  Chun'h,'  *Tlie 
Gwwtics,*  *Laily  Huntingdon's  Con- 
nexion,' *  The  Indeiiondeuts,*  *  The 
Church  of  Ireland,'  and  the  eariier 
fiortion  of  an  article  on  the  'Ir^ingites.* 
As  the  work  is  intended  for  the  many 
rather  than  the  few,  it  is  popular 
without  bi*ing  sui>erlieial.  Its  cand«»r 
and  im)mrtiality  are  ^ueii  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  t  he  previous 
labors  of  the  author. 

The  Collected  fTorks  of  Dnyvld 
Stetrart,  Esq.,  FUSS.  Edited  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  Bart.  Vol.  VU. 
Svo.  pp.  413.  Edinbun^h:  Con- 
stable k  Co. — The  second  volume  of 
•Tlie  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and 
Moral  Powers  of  Man,'  enriched  by 
apprvipriatc  notes  which  evidence  the 
M)und  judgment  and  pn>foun«l  logic  of 
thf  diMinmiishcil  editor.  Two  more 
volumes  will  complete  this  rare  and 
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beuttifal  edition  of  Stewart's  works, 
the  btter  of  which  is  to  oontain  Sir 
WiQiftDL  Hamiltoa's  Memoir  of  the 
auiliar.  We  defer  till  its  appeacanoe 
the  nmaiks  we  have  to  oaee  on  the 
phikwxphical  system  of  Stewart. 

Fiem  o/  tie  State  of  Europe  dnrimg 
ike  Middie  Agee,  By  Henry  Hallam, 
LL.D.  In  Three  Yolnmes.  Vol.  I. 
Post  8vo.  pp.  506.  Gs.  London : 
Jobs  Mumj. — ^It  is  needless  to  saj 
ooe  word  in  commendation  of  this 
noriL  The  present  is  the  eleveMtk 
tditiak,  so  that  it  is  already  widely 
Imdwii,  and  we  need  not  say  very 
hil^y  wpreciated.  We  have  simply 
to  v^oct  tiiat  it  is  now  brought  oat 


at  half  its  original  cost,  and  is  to  be 
followed  in  tne  same  style  by  Mr. 
Hallam's  other  historical  works.  We 
are  fflad  to  find  our  moat  respectable 
publishers  issuing  some  of  their 
best  worics  in  a  form  and  at  a  price 
adapted  for  general  circulation.  We 
have  no  objection  to  the  more  costly 
edition.     Let  it  by  all  means  ha^e 

Sriority,  but  when  tiie  more  affluent 
are  liecn  supplied,  let  the  other  and 
much  larger  class  be  provided  for. 
We  doubt  not  that  our  publishers  wiUL 
find  it  as  advantaffcous  to  themselves 
as  it  will  be  beneficial  to  the  public  to 
continue  the  pbia  now  happily  com- 
menced. 


Etoiint  of  tjrt  M^ 


l5  OUE  LAST  KTJHBEB  WE  ANTfOimCED  THE  TBIXTMPH  OP  MIWISTEES 

over  Mr.  Disraeli^s  party  resolution  To  that  resolution  it  will  be 
reuGtembered  Sir  F.  Baring  proposed  the  following  amendment : — 
*  Tbat  this  House,  having  seen  with  regret  that  the  Conferences  of 
Vienna  have  not  led  to  a  termination  of  hostilities,  Feels  it  to  be  a  duty* 
to  declare  that  it  will  continue  to  give  every  support  to  her  Majesty 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  until  her  Majesty  shall,  in  conjunction 
with  her  allies,  obtain  for  this  country  a  safe  and  honorable  peace.' 
This  was  done  avowedly  in  the  interest  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Gt>vem- 
nKot,  and  on  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion.  Sir  F.  Baring's 
amendment  took  its  place.  Mr.  Lowe  proposed — *  After  the  words, 
"regret  that,"  to  insert  "owing  to  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  restrict 
the  strength  of  her  navy  in  the  Black  Sea;"  and  after  the  words 
•*  declare  that,"  further  to  insert  "  the  means  of  coming  to  agreement 
on  the  third  basis  of  negotiation  being  by  that  refusal  exhausted." ' 
The  debate  was  resumed  on  the  4th,  and  was  continued  during  four 
evenings.  We  have  no  space  nor  inclination  to  follow  it  in  extenso. 
It  is  enough  to  remark,  that  it  brought  out  all  the  strength  and  the 
of  the  respective  parties,  and  without  satisfying  tne  expecta- 
of  the  public,  serves  to  convince  us  of  two  things ;  first,  that  the 
it  House  of  Commons  does  not  represent  the  feeling  of  the  com- 
■nuty ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  men  to  whom  we  have  been  accus- 
to  look  as  the  nucleus  of  a  new  political  organization,  are 
sient  m  some  qualities  essential  to  British  statesmanship.  Before 
rting  to  this  point,  however,  we  must  take  occasion  to  notice 
the  position  assumed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  other  ex-Peelites — 
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to  which  time  prevented  our  referring  last  month — fully  accounts  for 
the  manner  in  which  our  earlier  military  movements  were  conducted, 
and  justifies  the  demand  for  change  so  universally  made.  We  need 
not  wonder  at  the  dilatoriness,  want  of  forethought,  and  disasters, 
which  were  so  rife,  when  we  find  what  were  the  views  of  the  men  to 
whom  the  conduct  of  our  affairs  was  entrusted.  Their  late  associates 
may  well  exclaim,  *  save  us  from  our  friends.' 

Recurring  to  the  more  recent  debate,  we  must  express  our  unfeigned 
sorrow  at  the  acrimonious  and  partisan  complexion  of  some  of  the 
speeches  delivered, — more  particularly  that  of  Mr.  Bright.  The 
bitterest  personal  enmity  or  party  spleen  could  scarcely  have  vented 
itself  in  forms  less  creditable  to  the  speaker,  or  more  unsuited  to  carry 
with  them  the  sympathies  of  the  British  public.  We  were  mortified 
on  its  perusal.  We  say  so  with  extreme  regret.  The  position  of  the 
speaker  ought  to  have  imposed  moderation.  We  know  it  was  encom- 
passed with  difficulties,  but  in  that  precise  degree  ought  he  to  have 
guarded  against  every  ebullition  of  temper.  Differing  widely  as  we  do 
on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Bright,  we  yet  regarded  him  as  the  sincere, 
though,  in  our  judgment,  mistaken  advocate  of  a  great  moral  principle. 
It  was  therefore  most  painful  to  see  the  moralist  merged  in  the 
partisan,  the  calmness  of  the  judge  giving  place  to  the  virulence  and 
bitterness  of  the  advocate.  There  was  too  much  truth  in  what  Lonl 
Palmerston  alleged,  that  the  only  exception  to  the  cahnness,  modera- 
tion, and  temper  of  the  debate,  was  evmced  by  the  advocates  of  pi^acc 
at  any  cost.  *  With  peace  in  their  mouths,*  said  his  lonlship,  '  they 
have  nevertheless  had  war  in  their  hearts,  and  their  speeches  were  full 
of  passion,  vituperation,  and  abuse,  and  delivered  in  a  manner  which 
showed  that  angry  passions  strived  for  mastery  within  them.  I  must 
say,  judging  from  their  speeches,  their  manner,  and  their  languagi\ 
that  they  would  do  much  better  for  leaders  of  a  party  for  war  at  all 
hazards,  instead  of  a  party  for  peace  at  any  cost.' 

Mr.  Lowe's  amendment  was  ultimately  negatived  without  a  divi- 
sion, and  the  resolution  of  Sir  F.  Baring  was  declared  to  be  carried. 
The  country  was  somewhat  disappointed  at  this  issue,  but  the  chief 
solicitude  of  the  House  was  to  secure  an  unanimous  declaration  on  the 
subject  of  the  war.  Any  appearances  of  division,  it  was  well  known, 
would  be  speedily  reportecl  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  could  not  fail  to 
strengthen  the  warlike  pro}>ensities  of  the  Czar.  This  is  one  source 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  success,  another  is  the  want  of  confidence  in  any 
other  roan  as  a  national  leader  at  this  momentous  crisis. 

Lord  Gbosv£Xor*s  Bill  for  the  Suppression  of  Scndat 
Tradixg  has  passed  through  another  stage,  notwithstanding  the  fierce 
opposition  it  has  encountered.  On  the  motion  for  its  committal  on 
the  13th,  Mr.  Massey  moved  that  the  bill  be  committed  that  day 
three  months,  and  in  doing  so  ]>ointed  out  in  explicit  terms  what 
we  regard  as  the  distinctive  and  most  praiseworthy  character- 
istic of  the  measure.  The  various  Acts  of  Parliament  respecting  the 
Sabbath  which  have  been  passed  since  the  time  of  Kdward  II L  have 
contemplated,  in  addition  to  a  prohibition  of  secular  labour,  an  en- 
forcement of  religious  worship.     Against  the  latter  of  these  objects. 
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we  have  nniformlj  protested,  and  if  the  measuro  now  before  the 
House  proposed  anything  of  the  kind,  we  should  take  our  place 
amongst  its  most  earnest  opponents.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
*  One  remaricable  feature  of  this  bill,'  said  i/Lt,  Massej, '  was  that  the 
relipoutpari  of  ike  cane  was  distinetly  and  entirely  dieavowed  in  it. 
This  was  purely  a  secular  measure ;  it  relinquished  altogether  any 
attempt  at  what  was  called  Sabbatarian  legislation,  and  it  professed  to 
hare  for  its  object  simply  to  secure  to  the  tradesmen  and  working 
classes  of  London  a  day  of  rest  from  their  ordinary  labours.  Whether 
they  spent  that  day  in  innocent  recreation,  in  attending  religious  wor- 
riiip,  or  in  any  less  desirable  manner,  was  a  perfect  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, so  fiir  as  this  bill  was  concerned.'  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Buncombe,  and 
others  opposed  the  bill;  but  on  a  division  the  House  resolved  on  going 
into  committee  by  158  to  51.  We  rejoice  in  this  decision,  believing  that 
the  measure  has  been  introduced  in  compliance,  as  Lord  Grosvenor 
stated,  *  with  the  wishes  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis principallv  belonging  to  the  lower  and  trading  classes.'  Petitiona 
in  its  favor  with  upwards  of  50,000  signatures  have  been  piresented, 
and  we  are  in  a  position  to  state,  that  the  parties  most  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  measure  are  those  whom  Messrs.  Fox  and  Duncombe 
represent  as  aggrieved  by  it.  Several  divisions  took  place  in  com- 
mittee, which  brought  out  prominently  the  anti-religious  element 
which  is  so  actively  zealous  against  the  bill. 

One  of  the  exceptions  of  the  bill  will  produce  a  result  not  contem- 
plated by  its  framers,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  their  attention 
carefully  directed  to  it.  It  runs  thus  :  *  Nor  to  the  selling,  offering, 
or  exposing  for  sale  any  newspaper  or  other  periodical  paper  before  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.'  Now  the  words  which  we  have  italicised 
will  render  it  illegal  to  continue  in  our  Sunday  schools  what  has 
hitherto  been  universal.  Magazines,  tracts,  and  other  papers  are  sup- 
plied weekly  to  the  children  in  such  schools  at  the  lowest  price  for 
which  they  can  be  produced.  This  is  done  after  ten  o'clock,  A.M.; 
but  every  such  act  will  manifestly  be  illegal  should  this  bill  pass, 
and  the  present  wording  of  the  clause  in  question  be  retained.  We 
hope  Lord  Grosvenor' s  attention  will  be  called  to  the  point,  when 
the  danger  may  be  easily  obviated  by  a  slight  alteration  of  phrase- 
ology. The  chairman  ultimately  reported  progress,  and  obtained 
leave  to  sit  again  on  the  4th  of  July. 

We  are  aware  that  the  bill  is  partial,  but  are  not  prepared  on 
this  account  to  reject  it.  So  far  as  it  goes  it  has  our  approval,  and 
we  shall  be  equally  ready  to  support  any  other  well-considered  measure 
which  extends  its  principles  over  cases  beyond  its  range.  Whilst 
caunestly  opposed  to  all  legislative  attempts  to  enforce  a  religious  ob- 
aervance  of  the  day,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  better  and  sounder 

Crtion  of  our  smaU  shopkee]>er8  should  not  be  protected  from  their 
«  scrupulous  competitors.  Sunday  is  emphatically  the  poor  man's 
day,  and  we  are  ready  to  do  our  utmost  to  protect  him  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  right.  It  is,  therefore,  as  Sir  John  Shelley  truly  remarked, 
•in  the  interest  of  the  working  classes'  that  we  advocate  the  measure. 
But  the  bill  is  restricted  to  London,  and  Mr.  Duncombe,  in  the  hope 
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of  defeating  it,  proposed  that  it  should  bo  extended  to  the  whole 
country.  To  this  objection  we  reply  in  the  words  of  Lord  Stanley, 
that  we  are  '  prepared,  after  the  bill  has  had  a  fair  trial  in  the  metro- 
polis, to  extend  it  to  the  other  towns  of  the  kingdom.' 

The  Report  of  Mb.  Roebuck's  Committee  has  beex  agreed 
UPON,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  read  at  the  table  of  the 
House  on  Monday  evening,  the  18th.  It  tirst  addresses  itself  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  at  home,  who  assumed  the  reH]>onsibility 
of  ordering  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  who  now  justify  that  stej*  and 
the  time  at  which  it  was  taken,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  make 
every  provision  for  so  great  an  expedition  which  could  insure  its 
success.  How  lamentably  these  duties  were  unfulfilled  is  patent  on 
the  lace  of  the  evidence.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  declares  that  he  felt 
his  means  insufficient  for  the  perfd^rmance  of  his  duties  as  Secretar}'-at- 
War ;  that  he  considered  the  organization  of  all  the  War  Departments 
and  their  relation  to  each  other  to  be  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  ; 
but  that  he  felt  it  impossible,  consistently  with  attention  to  pressing 
business,  to  attempt  their  reorganization.  Such  is  the  mild  official 
description  of  a  system,  or  rather  an  anarchy,  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  miseries  unnumbered  and  unutterable.  The  Re])ort  next 
notices,  with  regret  (!)  that  the  Cabinet  did  not  meet  in  August  or 
September,  during  which  months  the  most  important  omissions  might 
have  been  remedied ;  and  shows  that  the  Minister  was  for  months  leit 
in  total  ignorance  respecting  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  East ;  that  ho 
was  unacquainted  with  the  dreadful  state  of  the  hospitals  at  Scutari, 
and  of  the  horrible  mode  in  which  the  sick  and  wounded  were  con- 
veyed ;  in  short,  that  the  Government  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  all 
which  it  was  most  important  that  they  should  know.  Who  are 
responsible  for  this  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Government  the  Report 
does  not  [)oint  out.  Indeed,  it  is  throughout  far  too  gentle  in  the 
exposure  of  abuses,  while  its  almost  total  silence  upon  individual 
delinquency  is  highly  reprehensible.  Tliis  remark,  however,  by  no 
means  applies  to  the  draft  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  lioebuck,  the 
chairman,  and  subsequently  published  in  the  daily  papers.  These, 
while  they  expose  in  the  strongest  light  the  ignorance  and  neglect  both 
of  the  home  administration  and  of  individual  officers  abroad,  contain 
nothing  which  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  does  not  fully 
cstablisli,  but  were  nevertheless  negatived  by  a  majority.* 

On  the  vicious  condition  of  the  Ordnance  De|>artment,  the  Report  is 
more  distinct.  No  substitute  was  provided  for  the  Master-Genenu,  who 
was  abroad  in  the  Crimea  ;  and  the  department  was  in  a  state  of  the 

*  Since  writing  the  above  we  fiud  Mr.  Roebuck  has  given  notice  that  on  the 
3rd  of  Julj  (subscnuentlj  adjourned)  be  shoidd  move  tbe  following  resolu- 
tion :— -'That  this  IIuusc,  deeply  lamenting  the  huffcrings  of  our  army  durinji^ 
the  winter  cumpaiffn  in  the  Crimea,  and  coiiicidin^  with  the  resiolutiou  of  their 
committee  that  the  conduct  of  the  Admiui-nt ration  was  the  first  and  chief 
cause  of  those  misfortunes,  hereby  visits  with  ita  j»evrrc  rrprehcnslon  every 
member  of  the  Cabinet  whoso  counsels  led  to  such  disastrous  results.'  This 
motion  will  test  the  sincerity  of  many  honorable  members  who  have  been 
amongst  the  budest  condcmuers  of  our  mihtary  misduings. 
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utmost  coDfusion  and  inefficiency.  Hence  the  fatal  delay  in  the 
supply  of  huts,  warm  clothing,  Mini6  rifles,  tents,  flooring,  and  tools ; 
the  last-mentioned  having,  when  they  arrived  at  the  camp,  after  the 
most  ruinous  delay,  been  found  almost  useless,  owing  to  the  incapacity 
of  those  who  ordered  them,  and  the  infamous  fraudulence  of  those  who 
supplied  them.  As  regards  the  Transport  and  the  Commissariat  Depart- 
ments, both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  evidence  teems  with  the  records 
of  insufficient  ships,  mixed  and  ill-stowed  cargoes,  stores  landed  at  the 
wrong  ports,  lock  of  animals  to  convey  them  to  the  camp,  and  use- 
lessness  when  they  arrived  there.  The  supply  of  food  and  the  medical 
department  were,  if  possible,  still  worse ; — coffee  supplied  in  a  green 
state,  and  no  means  provided  for  roasting  it ;  shiploads  of  vegetables 
detained  in  the  harbor  until  the  cargo  was  putrid ;  immense  stores  of 
onions  lying  on  the  wharf,  while  the  diseases  specifically  dependent 
upon  the  want'  of  vegetable  diet  were  ravaging  the  camp ;  irregular 
and  insufficient  rations,  insomuch  that  for  weeks  together  the  exhausted 
soldiers  were  daily  sent  to  the  trenches  with  no  food  but  a  little  biscuit 
and  rum.  So  also  >^ith  the  medical  department.  The  hospitals, 
through  the  criminal  inefficiency  of  this  department  of  the  service, 
were  in  a  condition  utterly  indescribable.  The  authorities  incapable 
and  negligent,  the  staff  small  and  inefficient,  the  stores  inadequate  and 
inferior,  and  individual  responsibility  utterly  unknown.  Probably  the 
horrors  of  war  were  never  before  witnessed  in  such  ghastly  perfection; 
and  such  an  example  of  official  incapacity  and  neglect  is  not,  we 
believe,  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  civilized  people.  If  these  facts 
do  not  force  on  an  immediate  and  complete  administrative  reform,  it 
will  be  owing  to  popular  infatuation,  which  will  constitute  the  omen  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  this  empire. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  House  or  Lobds  on  the  Religious 
Worship  Bill,  have  been  eminently  instructive.  A  more  damaging 
exhibition  of  genuine  church  ism  has  rarely  been  supplied,  and  if  the 
interests  involved  were  not  so  grave  as  to  overpower  all  minor  consi- 
derations, we  should  be  gratified,  rather  than  otherwise,  by  what  has 
happened.  33ut  Dissenters  as  we  are,  we  are  still  more  Christians,  and 
are  therefore  grieved  at  the  position  taken  up  by  the  episcopal  bench, 
as  well  as  astonished  at  the  short-sightedness  of  their  policy.  A  bill 
on  the  subject  of  relif/ious  worship  was  introduced  into  the  Lower 
House  some  time  since  by  Mr.  Kinnaird,  and  passed  through  its 
several  stages  without  opposition.  All  parties  concurred  in  it,  or  at 
least  shrunk  from  the  odium  of  interposing  any  obstacle  to  its  pro- 
gress. Some  hon.  members  were  no  doubt  unfriendly  to  its  object, 
but  they  preferre<l  leaving  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  bishops  to 
becoming  themselves  its  executioners.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  took 
charge  of  the  bill  in  the  Upper  House,  and  on  the  12th  he  entered  at 
large  into  an  exposition  of  the  measure,  having  been  apprised  that  ex- 
ceptions would  be  taken  to  it.  The  object  of  the  bill,  as  explained 
by  the  noble  lord  is,  *  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  Act  of  the  52nd  of 
Cieo.  III.  as  prohibited  the  assembling  of  more  than  twenty  persons 
above  the  number  of  the  members  of  a  household  for  purposes  of  reli- 
gious worship.'     This  object  is  apparently  so  simple  and  inoffijnsive. 
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that  in  our  forgetfuluess  of  the  character  of  ecclesiasticism  we  did  not 
anticipate  opposition.  The  end  sought  affects  not  Dissenters  but 
Churchmen.  The  registration  of  our  places  of  worship  exempts  us 
from  civil  penalties ;  but  then  such  registration  is  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  dissent,  and  cannot  therefore  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
Churchmen.  The  aim  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  simply  to  relieve  mem- 
bers of  the  Establishment  from  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  by 
enabling  them  to  meet  for  religious  worship  without  violating  law  on 
the  one  hand,  or  establishing  a  conventicle  on  the  other.  But  the 
bishops  see  great  danger  in  such  a  measure.  Its  possible  consequences 
fill  them  with  dread.  It  endangers,  they  tell  us,  *  the  whole  parochial 
system  of  the  Church  of  England.*  No  matter  what  good  may  be 
compassed,  how  many  of  the  ignorant  and  half-heathenized  may  be 
instructed,  the  spiritual  edifice  must  be  preserved  intact.  Better  far, 
at  whatever  cost,  protect  the  ecclesiastical  system,  than  afford  facili- 
ties for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  which  may  possibly 
impair  reverence  for  *  Mother  Church.*  Tlie  Bishops  of  London  and 
Oxford  led  the  opposition  ;  both  admitted  that  the  obnoxious  statute 
was  not  now  enforced,  but  their  lordHhi{>s  differed  in  the  course  to  be 
pursued — the  former  being  contented  that  the  law  should  remain  a 
dead  letter,  whilst  the  latter  would  quicken  it  into  life  and  employ  it, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  as  a  means  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  A 
meeting  of  such  bishops  as  were  in  London  was  held  on  the  Ilth, 
when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  op{X)se  the  bill.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  the  regret  expressed  by  the  Earl  of  Uoden  at  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  episcopal  bench.  '  It  would  pain,*  said  his  lordship, 
'  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  menilx^rs  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  find  that  a  measure  directly  opposed  to  the 
propagation  of  religious  truths  obtained  supporters  upon  the  right 
reverend  bench.*  On  a  division  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one  only,  the  numbers  being  31  for,  and  30  against  it. 

Thn*e  days  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Derby,  whilst  ailmitting  that 
he  was  *  not  very  conversant*  with  such  matters,  proposed  that  tlur 
bill  should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee,  and  on  a  division  carried 
his  motion  by  47  to  30.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  opposed  such  reference,  and  when  the  committee  was 
nominated  on  the  ISth  dt^lineil  to  serve  u}>on  it.  The  animys  of  the 
proceeding  cannot  l)e  mistaken,  and  pious  C*hurchmen  should  think 
much  upon  it.  If  there  be  one  thing  clearer  to  our  view  than  another 
it  is  that,  however  praiseworthy  their  efforts  to  infuse  religioua  vitality 
into  their  ecclesiastical  system,  such  efforts  are  vain.  They  may  be 
pure  in  intention,  be  persisted  in  with  singleness  of  purpose  and  at 
great  personal  cost,  but  the  conclusion  must  ultimately  be  arrived  at 
that  the  machinery  of  the  Establishment  is  too  cumbersome,  its  spirit 
too  secular,  and  its  condition  too  servile  to  admit  of  success.  If  they 
would  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  them  frtv, 
they  must  refuse  the  patronage  and  renounce  the  ser\'itude  of  the 
State.  They  have  to  learn  a  bitter  lesson.  The  discipline  through 
which  they  pass  may  be  deeply  mortifying.  A  protracted  period  may 
be  required  for  their  instruction,  but  the  conviction  will  ultimately  be 
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forced  home  upon  tbem,  that  in  order  to  meet  the  claims  of  conscience, 
and  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  religion,  they  must  assert  their 
spiritual  freedom,  and  walk  forth  in  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 

We  noticed  la.st  month  the  several  bills  which  were 
BEFORE  THE  HousE  on  the  subjcct  of  national  education,  and  the 
course  of  events  has  confirmed  the  report  to  which  we  then  alluded. 
On  the  22nd,  Sir  J.  Pakington  admitted  that  *  he  did  not  expect  these 
bills  could  be  disposed  of  during  the  present  session,'  and  expressed  a 
hope  that,  *  they  would  be  allowed  to  pass  a  second  reading  and  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  in  order  that  a  bill  might  be  intro- 
duced early  in  the  next  session  by  that  committee.'  Lord  John 
Kussell  avowed  his  opinion  that  more  than  this  coidd  not  be 
looked  for  by  the  hon.  member  for  Droitwich,  and  distinctly  notified 
his  own  conviction,  by  stating  that  he  thought  it  *  quite  sufficient  for 
the  House  to  come  this  year  to  a  decision  upon  the  principle,  and  wait 
until  next  year  before  we  decide  how  the  principle  is  to  be  carried  out.* 
*  I  confess,'  said  his  lordship, '  my  impression  is  that,  although  volun- 
tary efforts  have  clone  andean  do  a  great  deal,  itaannot  do  sufficient Jbr 
the  education  of  the  people  of  this  country,  I  think,  likewise,  that 
although  the  measures  of  the  Committee  of  Education  of  the  Privy 
Council  have  done  much  and  can  do  more,  they  will  not  be  able  com- 
pletely to  remove  the  ignorance  which  prevails  among  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  of  this  country.'  Mr.  Hadfield,  the  able  and  vigilant 
advocate  of  voluntary  education,  pointed  out  a  most  suspicious  omis- 
sion from  the  former  speech  of  Sir  J.  Pakington,  and  described  his 
present  speech  as  *  the  funeral  sermon  of  his  bill.'  The  infatuation  of 
our  senators  on  the  subject  of  popular  education  is  extreme.  We 
much  marvel  that  the  facts  of  the  case  do  not  make  a  deeper  impres- 
sion on  some  of  them.  That  the  advocates  of  centralization  and  of 
governmental  influence  should  seek  to  strengthen  their  position  by 
undertaking  the  mental  training  of  the  people  does  not  surprise  us, 
but  that  our  more  liberal  senators  should  close  their  eyes  to  the  danger 
which  threatens  is  truly  marvellous.  When  so  much  is  being  done  by  a 
simple,  inexpensive,  and  healthful,  agency,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to 
attempt  to  inaugurate  another  system,  so  unsound  in  principle,  and  so 
productive  of  vast  evils  in  many  other  cases. 

The  question  of  Administrative  Reform  is  rapidly  making 
WAY.  It  is  felt  to  be  a  necessity  of  the  times,  and  its  progress  is 
consequently  unexampled.  The  terrible  illustrations  we  have  recently 
had  of  the  incapacity  and  negligence  of  our  officials  have  done  the 
work  of  years.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  long  period  would 
have  been  needed  to  secure  the  unanimity  and  zeal  which  now  e:^ist. 
The  sufferings  and  death  of  thousands  of  our  brave  countrymen  in  the 
Crimea  have  served  to  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  our  national 

♦  AVith  this  view,  Ihc  statement  of  the  Premier  on  the  2oth  coincided.  *It 
is  gcucrally  understood,'  he  said,  '  that  all  the  bills  connected  with  the  subject 
of  educat  ion  which  stand  for  a  second  reading  will,  if  the  House  should  agree 
to  read  them  a  second  time,  be  referred  to  a  select  committee,  not  with  a  view 
of  being  passed  this  session,  but  of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
with  regard  to  their  individual  and  aggregate  merits.* 
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afifurs  arc  conducted  on  a  vicious  and  ruinous  system.  This  conviction 
has  grown  up  with  unparalleled  rapidity  in  the  public  mind,  and  ban  at 
length  embodied  itself  in  the  Administrative  liefomi  Association.  We 
are  glad  to  report  that  this  association  has  commenced  a  seriex  of 
public  meetings  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  This  is  a  wise  step,  and  will 
serve  to  give  expression  to  public  sentiment,  and  to  stimulate  the 
co-operation  and  zeal  which  are  already  so  prevalent. 

The  first  of  these  meetings  was  held  on  the  13th,  and  the  style  of 
speaking  was  full  of  promise.  There  was  no  flourish  of  trumpets,  no 
mere  oratory,  no  paii^isan  zeal,  nor  personal  bitterness.  It  was  a  meet- 
ing of  earnest  and  intelligent  business  men  who  knew  what  was  to  bo 
accomplished,  and  were  resolved  to  effect  it.*  The  meeting  was  ])re- 
sided  over  by  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  than  whom  the  kingdom  doc^s  not 
furnish  a  man  better  fitted  to  represent  the  sound  sense,  earnestness, 
and  integrity  of  the  middle  classes.  Mr.  Morley's  opt^ning  sjH»t»cli  wa.<; 
admirably  suited  to  the  occasion.  It  was  eamcrit  without  l>eing 
inflammatory ;  intelligent  yet  popular ;  clear  in  its  denunciations  of 
official  delinquency,  yet  free  from  the  slightest  tinge  of  ])arti8anship. 
Mr.  Layard  was  the  principal  speaker,  and  correctly  described  the 
meeting  when  he  said,  '  Most  of  the  gentlemen  present  were  essen- 
tially men  of  buainess,  and  they  had  only  been  induced  to  leave 
their  desks  and  studies  by  the  conviction  that  there  were  times 
■when  their  own  comfort  and  personal  advantage  must  give  way  to 
public  considerations.'  lieferring  to  the  scandalous  attacks  which  had 
been  made  on  him  in  the  Commons*  House,  Mr.  Lavard  stated  that  he 
derived  consolation  from  an  anecdote  told  of  the  late  Mr.  Tieniey,  who, 
on  remonstrating  with  a  man  who  was  kicking  his  opponent  when 
down,  was  replied  to,  *  All !  sir ;  if  you  had  had  so  much  trouble  to  get 
him  down  as  I  had,  you  would  not  let  him  off  without  a  few  kicks.' 
The  meeting  was  admirably  adapted  to  its  object,  and  if  its  character 
be  faithfully  imitated  by  those  which  follow,  a  powerful  influence  cam- 
not  fail  to  be  exerted  over  the  public  mind. 

A  vastly  different  spirit  was  evinced  in  another  assembly  two  days 
afterwards,  when  Mr.  Layard  according  to  notice  moved  the  following 
resolution : — '  Tlmt  this  House  views  with  deep  and  increasing  concem 
the  state  of  the  nation,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  manner  in  which 
merit  and  efficiency  have  been  tacrificcxl,  in  public  ap}K>intmeutH,  to 

*  Since  tlie  above  was  written,  wp  have  read  the  report  of  what  occnmd  m 
the  Lower  iiuusc  on  the  22ud,  and  are  coni|H'lled,  in  consequenoc,  to  niake 
one  cxccntiun.  As  the  case  at  pruieut  stands  much  exphinatiun  is  required  from 
Mr.  LincisaT.  It  is  |>ossihie  that  he  luav  plead  ignorance  of  the  circunistancca 
dctaiU:d  bvSir  Charlrs  Wood,  and  we  therefore  .^iLspcud  our  judgment  for  a 
seoMm.  It  is  duo  to  Mr.  Lindsav  to  state  that,  in  a  letter  to  the  'Times,* 
insertrd  on  thr  27th,  he  j)lrd^  hnnself,  *on  thr  earliest  o})portunitT  the  rules 
of  till'  lloiibc  will  {>ennit,  to  meet  and  disprove  evenr  charge'  of  &r  Qiaries 
Wood. 

The  Society  is,  of  conrsc,  clear  in  this  matter.  It  i.s  in  no  way  responsible 
for  Mr.  Lindsay *s  statements.  They  were  made  on  his  own  uiithonty,  and 
must  stand  or  fall,  according  as  evidence  of  their  truth  or  falsity  ia  adduced. 
The  proofs  of  officiid  incupoi  ity  and  rccklcssnes&  ore  so  abundant  that  thur  is 
no  need  to  exaggerate  a  smglc  case. 
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party  and  family  influences,  and  to  a  blind  adherence  to  routine,  has 
given  rise  to  great  misfortunes,  and  threatens  to  bring  discredit  upon 
tho  national  character,  and  to  involve  the  country  in  grave  disasters.' 

The  speech  in  which  he  supported  this  resolution  was  one  of  signal 
moderation  and  great  ability.     The  honorable  member  has  evidently 
profited  by  what  has  recently  occurred.     His  opponents  have  unwit- 
tingly taught  him  wisdom.     '  I  will  endeavour,'  said  Mr.  Layard,  '  to 
he  moderate.    I  will  state  facts  ;  if  I  am  wrong,  I  hope  honorable  and 
gallant  gentlemen  will  tell  me  so  without  any  irritating  expressions, 
and  I  trust  they  will  not  find  me  imwiling  to  admit  the  errors  I  may 
have  fallen  into.'     Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  moved  as  an  amendment,  '  That 
this  House  recommends  to  the  earliest  attention  of  her  Majesty's 
ministers  the  necessity  of  a  careful  revision   of  our  various  official 
establishments,  with  a  view  to  simplify  and  facilitate  the  transaction 
of  public  business ;  and,  by  instituting  judicious  tests  of  merit,  as  well 
as  by  removing  obstructions   to  its  fair  promotion  and  legitimate 
rewards,  to  secure  to  the  service  of  the  State  the  largest  available  pro- 
portion of  the  energy  and  intelligence  for  which  Qie  people  of  this 
country  are  distinguished.'     Sev^al  members  spoke  on  the  question, 
some  in  favor  and  others  in  oppositon.     All  admitted  the  principle 
for  which  Mr.  Layard  contended,  and  thus  furnished  evidence  of  the 
rapid  progress  which  has   been  made.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, with  singular  hardihood,  affirmed  that  the  measures  of  the 
Government  were  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  administrative  reform.     He 
described  the  motion  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  annoimced  that  its  adoption  would  be  followed  by  the  resig- 
nation of  ministers.     The  debate  was  adjourned  from  the  15th  to  the 
18th,  when  no  efforts  were  spared  to  break  down  the  case  submitted 
by  Mr.  Layard.     We  have  not  space  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the  various 
speeches  which  were  delivered.     Mr.  F.  Peel  replied  to  the  charges 
advanced   against    certain   military   appointments ;   Mr.    Drummond 
delivered  himself  of  one  of  his  characteristic  speeches ;  Mr.  Disraeli 
endeavored  to  turn  the  question  to  party  purposes ;  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  amidst  the  cheers  of  his  supporters,  thought  it  worthy  of  himself 
and  of  his  position,  to  refer  to  Mr.  Layard  in  ungentlemanly  and  coarse 
terms.     AUuding  to  the  speech  of  the  latter  on  the  previous  Wed- 
nesday, the  Premier  remarked,  *  I  wonder  when  the  honorable  gentle- 
man made  that  statement,  a  blush  of  shame  did  not  sufiuse  his  face  at 
making  charges  which  his  conscience  ought  to  have  told  him — if  on 
points  of  this  sort  he  has  any  conscience  at  all — ^were  utterly  and 
diametrically  the  reverse  of  the  truth.'     It  is  all  well  for  his  lordship, 
on  his  own  ground,  and  amidst  his  supporters,  to  talk  thus.     We  can 
only  say  that  the  country  are  with  Mr.  Layard,  not  with  Lord  Pal- 
merston.     The  public  press  may  have  misrepresented  his  lordship,  but 
if  not,  then  we  are  ready  to  adopt  the  language  which  he  thus  tem- 
peratcly  denounces.  .  He  may  have  learnt  wisdom  since,  but  prudence 
must  not   be  mistaken  for  principle,  nor  the  discretion  of  to-day  be 
permitted  to  obliterate  from  our  memory  the  buflToonery  of  yesterday. 
Even  when  talking  thus  largely,  and  evidently  seeking  to  repossess  him- 
self of  public  favor,  his  lordship  coidd  not  forget  his  former  bad  habits 
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When  he  refers  bo  sneeringly  to  the  *  Drur}'-lane  private  theatricals,* 
his  countrymen  will  know  the  worth  of  his  patriotism.  His  lordship 
may  yet  live  to  know,  if  not  to  acknowledge,  the  folly  of  the  sneer.  I  ii 
conclusion,  he  announced  his  adoption  of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton*s  amend- 
ment, declaring  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  *  We  will 
direct  our  serious  attention  to  a  continued  revision  of  the  difitTont 
offices  connected  with  the  Civil  Service  of  the  State,  and  that  any 
improvement  we  can  make,  any  administrative  reform  which  we  may 
think  practicable  with  advantage  to  the  public  service  and  with  justice 
to  the  persons  concerned,  it  will  be  our  pride  and  pleasure  to  adopt.' 
This  was  a  skilful  party  move  on  the  part  of  the  Premier.  It  neu- 
tralized at  once  the  Conservative  party,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  secured  to  the  Govern- 
ment an  overwhelming  majority.  On  a  division  Mr.  LayarcVs  motion 
was  rejected  by  359  to  46.  That  it  should  have  obtained  so  many 
votes  is,  under  the  circumstances,  matter  of  surprise  rather  than  other- 
wise. We  remember  the  time  when  a  Whig  Premier  declared  that  it 
would  be  madness  to  contemplate  an  abolition  of  the  com  laws,  and 
are  therefore  far  from  being  discouraged  by  only  forty -six  votes  having 
been  recorded  in  support  of  the  motion.  We  are  glad  to  find  in  the 
minority  the  names  of  Messrs.  Hadfield,  Miall,  and  Pellatt.  Where 
were  some  others  ? 
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Christian  Aspects  of  Faitli  and  Duty.  Discourses,  by  John  James  Taylor,  B.A. 
Second  Edition. 

A  Vacation  Tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  By  Charles  Ricliard 
Weld. 

Beatrice ;  or,  the  Unknown  Relatives.     By  Catherine  Sinehur. 

To  Love  and  to  be  Ix)red.     By  the  Author  of  *  Pvc  l)een  Tliinking.' 

Manna  in  the  Heart ;  or.  Daily  Comments  on  the  IkKik  of  Psalms.  Adapted 
for  the  Use  of  Families.    By  Rev.  Barton  Boueliier,  A.M.    Psalm  1st  to  /^tb. 

The  IkKik  of  Esther  tvpiwd  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.     By  R.  C.  Morgmi. 

Public  Worship;  or.  Praise,  Prayer,  and  Preaching.     By  J.  Smith,  M.A. 

Jonas  Clint.     A  Talc. 

A  Model  for  Men  of  Business ;  or.  Lectures  on  the  Character  of  Nehetaiab. 
By  Hi^  Powell,  MJL. 
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Abt.  I. — ExponHon  Unioerselle  de  1855.  JSxplieatian  dea  ouwragea 
de  Feinture,  Sculpture,  Oravure,  Lithographic  ct  Architecture 
des  Artistes  vivant  jEtrangers  et  M'angaic,  exposds  au  Palais  des 
Beaux-Arts,  avenue  Montaigne,  le  15  Mai,  1855.  [Universal 
Exhibition  of  1855.  Explanation  of  the  works  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Engraving,  Lithography,  and  Architecture  of  Living 
Artists,  both  French  and  foreign,  exhibited  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  Avenue  Montaigne,  the  15th  of  May,  1855].  Paris:  se 
trouve  chez  Panis,  place  de  la  Bourse,  10.  Vinchon,  imprimeur 
des  Musees  Imperiaux,  rue  Jean-Jacques  Bousseau,  8. 

2.  JExposition  des  produits  de  V  Industrie  de  toutes  les  Nations, 
Catalogue  Officiel  publii  par  ordre  de  la  Commission  Imperiale, 
[Exhibition  of  the  Products  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations. 
Official  Catalogue  published  by  order  of  the  Imperial  Commission.] 
Paris :  E,  Panis,  jEditeur,  place  de  la  Bourse,  10. 

The  opening  of  the  French  Universal  Exhibition  was  judiciously 
postponed  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  May.  The  opening  of 
the  Palace  of  Industry  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  experience  of 
a  fortnight  of  the  weather  which  the  Parisians  have  to  endure 
at  the  period  of  the  Red  Moon,  would  have  dispelled  from  the 
minds  of  many  visitors  the  delusion  derived  from  the  smoky 
canopy  of  our  great  metropolis  and  the  hardy  assertions  of  our 
neighbours,  that  the  climate  of  Paris  is  superiorto  the  climate  of 
London.     As  it  was,  and  even  on  the  15th — 

*  Heavily  in  clouds  the  morning  lour'd. 
Which  ushered  in  the  day,  big  with  the  fate* 
K.S. — VOL.  X.  K 
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of  the  ^reat  sirucgle  of  the  world  in  the  arts  of  peace.  It  was 
not  until  the  1 8w  that  a  summer  day  enabled  us  to  survey  fairly 
the  outside  of  the  Palace  of  1855^  and  compare  it  with  the  ex- 
terior of  the  Palace  of  1851. 

The  Champs  Elys^  we  one  of  the  boasts  of  Paris.  Stand- 
ing with  our  backs  towards  the  Tuileries,  we  see  beyond  the 
chesnut  trees  of  the  gardens,  and  the  statues  of  careering  horses 
in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  a  broad  and  long  avenue  of  rows  of 
trees  and  mansienSy  ending  in  a  magnificent  and  lofty  triumphal 
arch.  Nat  far  from  the  Haoe  de  la  Ooneorde,  on  ike  left  hand 
side,  is  the  Palace  of  Industry.  It  is  a  long  white  stoue  build- 
ing, stuck  fuU  of  windowa  In  the  centre  there  is  a  lofty  porch, 
a1x>ve  which  are  a  number  of  figures  in  relief  in  the  wall,  too 
high  up  to  be  seen,  and  all  are  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  a 
woman,  with  golden  spikes  issuing  from  her  head,  who  is  thea- 
trically throwing  vnreaths  with  botli  hands.  The  French  news- 
papers tell  us  she  is  France  throwing  crowns  to  the  elect  of  genius. 

The  truth  i%  the  building  is  a  failure.  There  are  three  buudings, 
when  there  ought  only  to  have  been  one,  and  none  of  them  is 
handsome.  The  principal  one  is  of  the  most  commonplace  con- 
ception, and  the  poverty  of  the  conception  is  not  redeemed  b^ 
ornaments  which  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  archi- 
tects <^  bride's  cakea  Conscious,  apparently,  of  their  architec- 
tarml  fiulure,  the  administration  have  tried  to  make  up  for  it  by 
placing  a  horticaltuxal  parterre  before  each  wing  of  the  Palace. 
A  tank  of  water  in  play^sloping  green  grass, and  an  outer  border 
of  the  brightest  coloured  flowers,  ma^  prevent  the  contemplatipn 
of  a  pieoe  of  andiitecture  litUe  creditable  to  French  art  or  taste. 
There  are,  moreover,  in  firont  of  the  principal  entrance,  a  couple 
of  fantastic  wooden  boxes,  where  placards  announce  in  French 
and  Fingliah  that  they  change  money ;  and  a  oouple  of  slieds 
with  coloured  slates  in  lozenge  shapes,  with  boards  m  front  say- 
ing they  don't  change  money,  in  French,  Knglish,  Italian,  and 
Oerman. 

In  1851  Louis  Napoleon  pomised  the  French  an  exhibition 
which  would  leave  them  nothing  to  envy  in  any  other,  and  people 
remarked,  Whv,  the  President  counts  on  being  in  power  in  1855 1 
and  his  frienos  pointed  out  for  observation  the  retped  with 
which  he  mentioned  the  Senublia  The  excuse  of  want  of  time 
cannot  be  alleged  for  the  defects  of  the  Palaoe  of  1855.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  Palaoe  of  1851  was  erected  was  jvirtlj 
admiied.  Writers  compared  it  to  an  exhalation,  a  vast  crystal 
apnariticHi,  a  glassy  halcyon,  one  day  a  green  sod  and  the  next  a 
palace  of  fairy  land  or  of  the  'Arabian  NiAta/  The  nse  of 
giMB  was  a  novelty.  The  idea  of  a  show  of  the  products  of  the 
useful  arts  was  a  step  of  progreai^  towards  the  elevati<m  and 
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amelioration  of  tfae  lot  of  the  populations  of  the  world.  Fie- 
tores  are  only  Inxuries  of  the  rich,  while  the  prodocts  of  ilbi6 
useftd  arts  are  benefits  for  all.  The  Palace  <^  1855  falls  off 
fixnn  all  these  merits.  It  is  a  stone  bailding  with  a  glass  nxrf^ 
and  ministers  to  the  rich  in  the  most  exclusive  way.  Lifi^r  in 
architecture,  and  rapidity  of  execution,  and  in  material;  and,  as  a 
mgn  of  p(^Iar  progress,  less  in  diort  of  an  expression  industrial 
and  social  of  the  age,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  makes 
up  by  its  ccmtents  and  interior  for  such  numerous  and  important 
inferioritiea 

The  exhibition  of  pictures  is,  while  we  write,  tiie  least  incom- 
plete of  the  shows,  and  certainly  furnishes  us  wit^  the  best 
opportunity  we  hare  ever  enjoyed  of  studying  the  difli^rent 
schools  of  art  of  the  present  day.  Specimens  are  presented  of 
the  apidicatioa  of  all  the  differ^iit  principles  of  taste  in  the  fine 
arts  which  are  at  present  prevalent  in  the  world.  The  French 
painters  and  sculptors  of  course  occupy  most  space,  yet  the 
effect  of  the  exhibition  is  fatal  to  the  reputation  which  their 
self^audations  had  imposed  upon  Europe.  There  is  a  marked 
oontrast  between  the  British  and  the  continental  styles  of  paint- 
ing, and  an  equally  obvious  similarity  between  the  whole  x>f  the 
pamters  of  the  continent  The  competition  in  the  fine  arts  is 
one  of  the  British  against  the  worid. 

In  this  race  of  merits  the  French  are  nowhere.  They  not 
Bierely  have  no  claims  to  comparison  with  the  British,  they 
have  no  claims  to  comparison  with  the  painters  of  Qer- 
many,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlanda  The  inferiority  is  pitifiiL 
They  exhibit  many  landscapes  like  nothing  on  earth.  They  put 
on  canvas  many  military  uniforms,  many  corpses,  many  horrors, 
but  they  do  not  exhibit  a  single  picture  which  is  at  once  a  work 
of  genius  and  good  taste.  The  French,  in  addition  to  their  iieuilts, 
we  had  almost  said  their  crimes,  against  moral  taste — the  perver- 
sion of  soul  which  leads  them  to  expend  their  spasmodic  force, 
&lse  science,  and  ostentatious  skill  on  subjects  which  are  odious 
and  painful  in  themselves— display  great  poverty  of  ideas.  They 
repeat  subjects  and  ideas  as  old  as^sin,  as  senile  ran.  There  are 
pictures  of  what  are  called  Bacchante,  and  Leda,  repetitions  of 
ancient  pagan  obscenities  by  a  painter  of  the  present  day  1  Many 
a  man  has  been  marched  through  the  streets  of  Paris  between 
three  soldiers,  and  sent  to  prison  by  a  commissary  of  police,  for 
the  perpetration  of  less  flagrant  offences  against  public  decency 
than  are  committed  by  this  idealess  artist  Surely  there  are 
snough  of  such  things  at  the  Louvre  and  Luxembourg  and  in  a 
hundred  other  gsdleries,  for  which  historical  and  antiquarian  ex- 
suses  may  be  pleaded,  without  the  perpetration  of  new  repeti- 
tions of  the  obscenities. 

k2 
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The  persons  uppermost  for  the  hour  at  Paris  unite  in  crying 
up  M.  Ingres  as  the  first  painter  in  Europe.  He  perhaps  is  en- 
titled to  uie  position  in  nght  of  the  decree  of  an  infallible  pope, 
and  certainly  the  Jesuits  labour  to  spread  the  doctrine  with  the 
zeal  required  by  the  vow  of  obedience.  He  has  a  room  to  him« 
flelf  in  the  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arta  He  is  a  pupil  of  David ; 
and  received  the  first  great  prize  at  Bome  for  historical  painting 
in  the  first  year  of  the  present  century ;  and  M.  Ingres  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France  since  1825.  Yet  in 
point  of  fact  he  never  seems  to  have  had  an  idea  in  his  head ; 
and  his  drawing  displays  gross  ignorance  of  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology. He  is  a  blmd  imitator  of  the  old  Italian  masters.  Ue 
does  not  display  the  knowledge  even  of  scenic  effect,  of  the  melo- 
dramatic situations  which  the  French  derive  from  frequenting 
their  theatres.  He  exhibits,  for  example,  a  Francesca  da 
Bimini: 

'  La  bocca  mi  bacio  tutto  tremante, 
Quel  giomo  pid  non  vi  leggeraiuo  avante,* 

and  his  delineation  consists  of  a  silly-looking  girl  and  lean  plain 
youth,  and  a  devilish-looking  man  drawing  his  sword  behind  a 
curtain  to  revenge  the  amatory  liberty.  The  whole  scene  is 
worthy  of  a  penny  theatre.  His  historical  portrait  of  Ch^rubini 
displays  the  Muse  of  music  stretching  forth  her  protecting  hand 
above  the  head  of  the  composer.  We  have  said  enough  to  indi- 
cate the  originality  and  novelty  of  the  design.  The  thing  is 
very  nearly  a  caricature,  there  is  such  good  humour  in  the  face 
of  the  composer,  and  such  commonplace  in  the  buxom  beauty  of 
the  Muse.  A  portrait  of  the  late  M.  Armand  Bertin,  editor  of 
the  '  Journal  des  Debats,'  is  the  only  picture  which  shows  talent 
superior  to  pedantrv,  and  almost  equals  some  of  the  ordinary 
portraits  by  Mr.  Pickersgill.  It  is  really  a  life-like  portrait, 
liable,  however,  to  the  criticism  that  it  looks  at  a  little  distance 
like  a  face  done  in  wax,  and  then  cut  off  and  stuck  on  cauviis. 
The  truth  is,  the  Roman  school  of  painting  is  one  of  the  means 
of  seduction  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  laudations  of  painters  like 
M.  Ingres  is  a  mot  d'ordre  of  priestcraft. 

M.  Vinchon,  a  native  of  Pariii,  and  a  pupil  of  Serangeli,  obtained 
the  first  great  prize  at  Rome  in  1814.  He  displays  the  French 
knowledge  of  melodramatic  situations  and  predilection  for 
horrors.  '  Martyrs  under  the  Emperor  Diocletian'  exhibits  three 
young  sisters  about  to  be  burned  alive  for  refusing  to  sacrifice  to 
false  god&  An  '  Episode  in  the  History  of  Venice'  is  a  young 
lady,  whose  betrothed  being  suspected  of  a  plot  against  the  doge, 
was  imprisoned  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  m  the  dungeon  of  the 
Tribunal  of  the  Ten.  After  having  been  stripped  of  her  clothes, 
and  dressed  in  the  robe  of  tortiure,  and  having  passed  her  first 
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trial,  she  is  threatened  with  the  torture  of  fire  if  she  persists  in 
refuaing  to  make  revelations.  The  picture  is  as  large  as  life,  the 
details  are  minate,  the  legs  of  the  bride  are  in  wooden  stocks, 
and  her  feet  a«  over  a  large  fire.  '  The  Voluntary  Enrolments 
of  the  22Dd  January,  1792/ is  a  large  theatrical  representation 
of  the  first  BC«ne  of  the  last  Gallic  irruption,  in  wliich  the 
French  overran  the  Continent  with  conquest  in  their  hearts  and 
liberty  on  their  fl^s.  The  incredible  audacity  with  which  the 
French  falsify  their  history  is  manifested  by  the  statement  in  the 
catalogue, '  "Die  country  ia  declared  in  danger.'  At  this  date,  all 
the  world  were  only  too  desirous  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  and 
ibey  had  not  a  single  good  pretejct  for  quarrelling  with  anybody. 
The  perverse  taste  of  M.  Vinchon  induceshira  to  exhibit  a  picture 
of  Boissy-d'Anglaa  refusing  to  re-open  the  National  Convention, 
of  which  he  was  president,  although  menaced  by  the  ferocious 
crowd  who  have  invaded  the  Assembly  with  the  fate  of  his 
colleafiue  Feraud,  whose  head  has  been  cut  off  by  a  young  girl 
named  Aspasie  Migelli  in  the  Hall  of  Liberty.  The  gory 
clothes  and  head  are  held  up  on  a  pike,  and  a  young  officer  falls 
under  three  wounds,  amidst  indescribable  confusion. 

The  French  taste  for  gaudy  colours  and  horrid  incidents  spoils 
all  their  marine  pieces.  A  native  of  the  north-east  coast  of 
Scotland  recognises  with  difficulty  the  scenes  of  his  infancy  when 
prenented  to  him  upon  the  gorgeous  and  fanciful  canvas  of  M, 
Gadin.  Petemess  and  the  '  Brig  o'  Balgownie'  receive  oniaments 
which  are  not  improvements  from  the  brush  of  the  painter  of 
the  '  Quartier  Bcaujon.' 

The  truth  is,  the  French  are  at  present  the  worst  painters  in 
the  world.  It  is,  doubtless,  dis^reeahle  to  adduce  proofs  of 
such  a  proposition  ;  but  it  cannot  be  stated  without  an  indication 
of  the  evidence  in  support  of  it,  at  a  time  when  the  Jesnit 
interest  is  ascendant  in  Europe,  and  repeats  indefatigably  th^ 
incessant  self-laudations. 

The  real  competition  is  between  the  British  and  the  protestant 
and  co\\stitutional  nationa  We  all  remember  how  our  court 
painters  were  beaten  several  years  ago  by  a  native  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden.  Herr  Winterhalter  made  his  name  known  all 
the  worM  over  by  surpassing  all  his  numerous  competitors  in  the 
portraiture  of  Queen  Victoria.  His  treatment  of  the  German 
features  (if  the  Queen  was  so  true  and  beautiful  that  we  can 
account  for  it  only  by  supposing  he  must  have  been  in  his  youth 
in  love-  I'lT  years  with  a  similar  face.  When  the  picture  was 
exhibitfil  at  Colnaghi's,  people  came  out  exclaiming, '  A  portrait 
of  the  Queen  at  last !'  However,  we  do  not  find  he  has  been 
equally  saccessful  with  the  French  Emperor  and  Empress.  He 
bad  to  contend  with  greater  complexity  in  the  featnies  of  his 
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peisonagea  The  Scotch  beauty  of  the  Empress  is  spoilt  by  an 
air  of  astuteness  and  hardness  almost  unwomanly.  There  is 
a  magnificent  picture  of  her  in  a  sylvan  scene,  surrounded  by  her 
maids  of  honour,  without  their  bonnets,  and  all  looking  as  charm- 
ing as  possible,  as  if  each  were  resolved  to  become  known  to  fame 
and  go  down  to  posterity  only  in  her  very  best  looka  The  plan 
of  the  picture  is  based  on  a  celebrated  one  by  Sir  Joshua 
Beynoldfi^  and  this  poverty  of  design  i^  displeasing  in  a  master 
of  portraiture  like  Herr  Winterhalter. 

The  papal  nations,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Fimtifical  States,  the 
Two  Sicihes^  Sardinia^  Tuscany,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  display  along 
with  France  the  extinction  of  genius  by  the  weight  of  authority. 
Their  artists  have,  according  to  the  expression  of  Sir  Jashua 
Beynolds,  lost  nature  without  acquiring  art  Bobert  Hall  told  a 
learned  doctor  he  had  heaped  so  many  books  upon  his  head,  that 
his  brains  had  not  room  to  move  freely,  and  the  papal  artists 
require  to  be  told  they  have  looked  at  the  pictures  of  the  ancient 
masters  until  they  have  become  blinkers  which  hide  from  their 
eyes  the  pictures  of  nature  and  life.  From  the  way  the  picture^} 
are  hung  in  the  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arte,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  to  what  nation  a  picture  belongs ;  and  the  first  three 
days  we  ^nt  among  them  we  took  no  note  of  nations  or  artiste, 
remarking  only  the  pictures  as  they  struck  us,  pleasantly  or  dis- 
agreeably. We  do  not  find  we  have  jotted  into  our  copy  of  the 
Catalogue  a  mark  of  admiration —  !  —opposite  a  single  picture 
from  any  of  the  painters  of  the  Papal  nations.  Michel  Angelo 
and  Rafiaello  Sanzio  were  distinguished  by  the  daring  which 
produces  new  and  high  excellence.  They  made  Home  Uie  best 
school  of  art;  but  their  followers  have  made  it  the  worst 
Painting  is  expression  by  form  and  colour.  A  picture  is  a  truth 
told  or  a  sentiment  expressed  by  the  pencil  The  very  nature  of 
paintii^  abhors  imitation — the  iiuitation  of  imitation,  the 
expression  of  expression.  The  orator  has  only  a  right  to  the 
attention  of  our  ears  when  he  has  something  to  say,  and  the 
painter  haa  only  the  right  to  the  attention  of  our  eyes  when  he 
has  something  to  express.  £very  system  of  authority  is  a  iji-stem 
of  prejudice  which  entails  imitation  and  mediocrity.* 

The  Belgians  are  strong  in  the  fine  arta  The  Dutch  and 
British  influences,  with  a  constitutional  government,  seem  to  liave 
enabled  them   to  triumph  over  the  benumbing  eflV'Cte  of  the 

Cpacy.  M.  Louis  Bobbe,  a  native  of  Courtrai  in  West  Flanders, 
s  a  picture  entitled  '  La  Ounpine,'  a  landscape  with  cattle, 

*  An  acquaintance  of  ours,  after  arauiring  a  fiirtune  in  ciuiunorcc!,  travcUed 
mucli  upon  tkr  Continrnt  con(>cting  pidnn's.  His  ta^tc  never  haring  been 
gRmndfla  ia  jonth  upon  truth  bj  a  profouml  itoii?  of  the  fuinlaBieutei  prin- 
9iflea  of  ar^  he  fell  of  oourac  into  tike  faahiooal&lc  cant  abcmt  the  ancient 
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which  belongs  to  the  Belgian  government  The  cows  are  like 
enough  to  tempi  a  milkmaid  to  milk  them,  and  the  water  makes 
a  spectator  feel  thirsty,  while  cows  themselves  might  try  to  chew 
the  grass.  '  La  Promenade'  shows  a  young  Abb6  in  the  prime  of 
life  with  a  tottering  old  Abb^  upon  his  arm^  while  across  the 
comer  of  the  com-fidd  passes,  with  elastic  steps,  another  young 
man  with  a  qplendid  young  lady  whom  his  arm  clasps.  The  face 
of  the  young  Abb^  is  highly  intellectual  and  his  bearing  dig- 
tinguished,  but  the  expression  of  his  countenance  is  not  favour-* 
able  to  the  celibacjr  of  the  d&rgy.  Out  of  Hie  Britiah  department, 
we  have  not  seen  any  picture  attract  such  groups  as  — ^'.Ce  qu'on 
appele  le  vagabondi^' — What  they  call  vagabondage^ — by  M. 
Alfred  Stevens,  of  Brussela  Three  soldiers  are  marching  Ummgh 
the  streets  on  a  wintry  day  a  £Eunily  who  have  seen  better  days,, 
and  who  have  been  caught  begging.  The  snow  on  the  street  and 
houses  is  like  real  snow.  The  mother,  who  has  been  arrested 
begging,  has  a  child  at  the  breast,  and  a  weeping  boy  by  her 
apron.  She  is  stalking  mechanicaUy  along  in  a  state  of  stupe-. 
faction,  and  her  husband,  an  intelligent  man  in  the  middle  of 
life,  looking  prematurely  old  from  misery,  disease,  cold,'  and 
femine,  cripples  nlcmg  after  them  on  erutehes.  A  lady,'  smitten 
with  compassion,  holds  out  her  purse  to  the  stupified  mother, 
and  one  of  the  soldiers  tries  to  attract  her  attention  to  the 
bene&ction, .  but  she  is  insensible  for  the  moment  to  external 
tilings,  and  the  Vhole  of  the  poor  femily  are  absorbed  in  their 


The  Putch,  our  ancient  rivals  on  the  sea,  are  our  masters  in 
the  delineation  of  it  Mr.  Tennant  has  exhibited  a  most  beautiful 
picture  of  an  '  English  Eiver,'  and  the  *  French  troops  wading 
the  Magra,'  and  ^  Tilbury  Fort,'  by  Mr.  Stanfield,  are  certainly 
admirable  pictures  of  river  and  sea  scenery.  Admitting  there  is 
room  for  two  opinions  on  the  subject,  we  confess,  however,  it 
appears  to  us  certain  they  are  surpassed  in  excellence  by  M.  Louis 
Meyar  in  his  '  Ship  stranding  upon  the  coast  of  England  ;*  by 
M.  Pierre  Jean  Schotel  s  '  Port  and  Harbour  of  Flushing ;'  and 
M.  Antony  Waldrop  s  '  View  of  a  Port  m  Holland.'    The  Dutch 

masters.  He  filled  his  house  in  Portman^laee  with  pictures,  which  he  per- 
suaded himself  he  bought  cheap  in  France,  Italy,  and  Bel^um.  and  whicn  he 
regarded,  not  merely  as  ornaments  to  his  mansion,  but  as  snrewd  investments 
of  his  moner  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs.  When  he  died  they  were  add,  and 
feidied  much  less  than  they  cost.  It  was  not  merely  that  he  had  been  taken 
m,  and  several  of  his  costliest  paintings  found  to  be  counterfeits^  thepictures 
were  comparatively  worthless  in  Uiemselves.  This  Mecsnas  of  the  West-end 
vas  jealous  of  the  gjenius  living  near  him  in  time  and  place,  and  his  ignorance 
nd  his  jealousy  made  him  commercially  foolish,  doing  himiself  the  rerj  t)nnf 
kt  which  he  ctespised  artists  and  literary  men^ — ^that  is,  throwing  away  his 
Mmey. 
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painters  have  a  simplicity  and  truth  when  painting  water  which 
IS  not  reached  by  any  other  painters  in  the  Exhibition.  They 
seem  to  know  water  more  scientifically,  and  in  consequence,  to 
see  it  more  poetically  than  their  rivals.  They  are  more  sub- 
missive to  nature.  The  beauty  of  their  pictures  grows  out  of 
their  truth,  and  not  from  d  priori  conceptions  in  the  minds  of 
the  artista  They  have  less  of  the  beau  ideal  which  is  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  old  masters,  and  more  of  the  ideal  beauty 
which  issues  out  of  the  study  of  reality.  Most  other  artists,  we 
fear,  live  in  inland  capitals,  and  visit  the  sea-side  to  get  subjects 
for  their  pictures  ;  while  the  Dutch,  we  imagine,  live  by  the  se^, 
study  it,  Know  it,  love  it,  and  paint  it  because  they  can  paint 
it  truly.  The  Scotch  fisher-people  say  they  are  born  with  the 
^  sea  in  their  mouths,  and  the  Dutch  painters  appear  to  be  brought 
up  vdth  the  sea  upon  their  pallets. 

There  is  no  school  more  hardily  and  successfully  true  than  the 
Dutch.     They  seem  to  try  to  copy  anything  which  is  real,  feeling 
sure  it  will  be  beautiful  if  it  is  tnithful.     M.  Pierre  Kiers,  of 
Amsterdam,  for  example,  has  three  pictures  to  show  the  effect  of 
the  lamp,  inside  a  Dutch  house,  on  a  painter  in  his  workshop, 
and  on  a  Dutch  lady  reading  the  Bible  ;  and  M.  Rosieres,  of 
Dordrecht,  has  a  picture  entitled  *  The  eflfect  of  the  lamp.'    The 
Dutch  painters  of  the  day  indeed  seem  to  be  vying  with  each 
other  to  show  the  effects  of  the  light  of  the  lamp  on  objects  and 
persons,  as  physiologists  study  the  eflfects  of  the  sun  in  colouring 
the  races  and  species  of  men  and  animals.     The  maritime  Dutch, 
like  manv  of  our  own  seafaring  people,  fit  up  their  sitting  rooms 
to  be  as  uke  as  possible  to  the  cabins  of  ships.     The  effect  of 
their  lamps  within  them  upon  the  furniture  and  faces  which 
surround  their  tables,  is  curious,  and  the  domestic  interest  of 
the  subject  seems  to  have  made  it  a   popular  one  with   the 
employers  of  their  artists.     They  excel  in  showing  the  effects  of 
the  lamp  as  they  excel  in  painting  water.     M.  David  Bles  is  a 
painter  of  a  high  order.     His  picture  of  the  *  Young  Housekeepers 
and  the  Old  Aunt'  is  one  of  the  most  popular  pictures  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Fine  Arta     The  jealousy  of  the  bad  French  artists 
has  been  called  forth  by  it»  and  they  have  shown  it  in  their  usual 
way  by  scratching  it ;  a  fate  which  menaces,  if  we  may  judge  from 
what   has  passed  before   our  eyes,  some  of  the  best  JBritish 
picturea     Tiie  aunt  has  come  on  a  visit  to  the  young  couple,  and 
finds  them  all  in  disorder,  the  furniture  higgledy-piggledy,  the 
baby  asleep  in  the  cradle,  the  husband  asleep  on  a  chair,  and  his 
wife  asleep  with  her  head  on  his  shoulder.     The  aunt  has  pene- 
trated into  the  room  without  awaking  them  ;  two  men  are  enter- 
ing after  her,  and  she  is  trying  in  vain  to  awaken  them  by  playing 
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cm  their  piana  All  the  faces  are  most  expressiva  The  fair  oval 
&ce  of  the  wife,  the  shrewd,  round,  ruddy  face  of  the  moustachioed 
husband,  the  fat  face  of  the  baby,  and  the  worn,  wan,  and  exigeant 
face  of  the  model  aunt  in  black,  are  most  excellent  We  feel  as  if  we 
should  know  the  family  if  we  met  them  at  the  Hague.  Judging 
from  this  exhibition,  our^artists  have  nothing  to  learn  in  Paris, 
Madrid,  or  Rome,  but  the  most  distinguished  of  them  might  pick 
up  some  lessons  in  Amsterdam.  The  successors  of  Jan  Steen, 
Teniers,  and  Rembrandt,  of  the  limited  but  true  Dutch  school, 
maintain  still  some  of  the  superiorities  of  their  forefathera 

The  papacy  preverts  the  taste  of  the  nations  subdued  by  it 
Individual  minus  which  escape  from  its  idolatry  and  superstition 
into  deism  do  not  thereby  escape  its  perversions  of  the  judgment, 
on  whatever  subjects  it  may  be  employed,  for  the  system  appeals 
to  the  fancy  and  weakens  the  judgment^  which  when  employed 
on  questions  of  morals  is  called  conscience,  and  when  occupied 
with  questions  of  beauty  is  called  taste.  Austria  is  a  papal 
power,  and  all  the  heterogeneous  nations  subjected  to  the  house 
of  ELapsburg  are  liable  to  the  remark  we  made  against  France ; 
they  scarcely  display  a  single  work  of  painting  or  sculpture, 
which  is  at  once  a  chef-d'oBUvre  of  genius  and  taste.  The  statue 
of  the  Bride  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  by  Signer  Motelli,  of 
Milan,  is  wonderful  for  the  power  with  which  he  makes  marble 
expressive  of  passion.  Artists  of  his  sort,  however,  ought  to  be 
reminded  that  there  is  a  struggle  between  right  and  wrong  in 
every  heart,  every  life,  and  every  home,  and  by  siding  with  wrong 
in  stimulating  what  requires  regulation,  he  acts  the  part  of  a 
personal  enemy  to  mankind.  A  French  picture  of  *  Memory' 
shows  an  old  man  seated  by  his  cottage  fire,  and  seeing  in  the 
ascending  smoke  visions  of  the  scenes  of  his  past  life.  The  idea 
is  more  suitable  for  a  poem  than  a  picture.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  women  and  babes  among  his  victims,  one  woman  espe- 
daUy,  with  a  stab  on  her  breast,  and  a  dying  babe  in  her  arms, 
suggests  that  the  scene  ought  to  have  been  laid  in  a  condemned  cell. 
Wherever  artists  are  placed  in  circumstances  which  are  unfavour- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  intellect  and  health  of  the  conscience, 
they  will  produce  sculptures  and  pictures  which  are  corrupt  in 
point  of  taste. 

Switzerland  holds  an  honourable  rank  in  the  fine  arts.  The 
portraits  on  enamel  of  M.  Baud,  of  Geneva,  show  he  has  studied 
the  works  of  Bone  with  great  advantage.  M.  Louis  Qrosclaude 
18  a  very  distinguished  painter.  *  Les  petites  soeurs  de  lait,'  or 
foster  sisters,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pictures  we  have  ever 
•een.  It  is  just  made  up  of  two  happy  children,  with  eyes  beam- 
ing forth  their  perfect  health  and  joy.     Critics  growing  old  and 
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weary  of  the  world  rejoice  to  be  reminded  there  are  momeutB  in 
which  life  is  so  well  worth  having,  and  artists  at  the  height  of 
jEeune  reaping  joys  from  art  sweeter  still  than  the  smiles  of 
infancy.  '  Ia  tireuse  de  cartes,'  or  Fortune-teller  by  cards,  and 
*  Les  bulles  de  savon' — ^the  Soap-bubbles — are  very  well  done,  but 
the  subjects  are  hackneyed,  and  artists  and  authors  never  can  be 
too  deeply  impressed  with  tJbie  truth  that  freshness  is  as  important 
in  pictures,  sculptures,  and  literature  as  in  eggs.  But  the  truth 
is,  on  the  Continent,  and  partly  elsewhei^e,  wherever  governments 
interfere  as  promoters  of  art  by  giving  prizes,  pensions,  and 
places,  imitation,  alway  easier,  becomes  more  profitable  than 
mvention,  and  men  capable  of  originality  fall  into  mediocrity. 

The  instinct  of  all  governments  leads  them  to  prefer  imitation 
to  invention,  because  they  live  in  routine,  and  dread  innoviition. 
We  think  we  see,  by  the  way,  in  *  La  Fenaisou'  (Auvergne),  or 
Haymaking,  by  Mademoiselle  Rosa  Bonheur,  a  young  French 
painter  of  great  promise,  an  example  of  this  malign  influence 
which  has  taken  place  imder  our  eyes.  Her  'Marchd  aux 
Ohevaux,'  or  Horse  Market,  exhibited  some  years  ago,  was  an 
admirable  picture ;  the  result  of  the  study  of  reality.  It  had  the 
stamp  of  its  epoch,  and  of  life  in  Paris,  upon  it  Meanwhile  the 
imperial  government,  which  for  the  moment  holds  France  in  an 
iron  grasp,  have  been  carping  at  the  study  of  reality,  and  recom- 
mending the  study  of  the  old  masters  in  writing  and  painting, 
and  this  young  lady  exhibits  this  year  a  picture  of  Hay-gathering, 
consisting  of  oxen  drawing  a  cart  laden  with  hay  and  hay- 
makers, which  is  an  admirable  painting  certainly,  but  on  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  done  and  used  up  for  centimes.  Tlie 
minister  of  state,  M.  Achille  Fould,  in  obedience  to  his  imperial 
master,  directed  the  attention  of  writers  and  artists  in  1853  to 
the  ages  of  Pericles  and  Leo  X.  for  the  arts,  and  Augustus 
and  Louis  XIV.  for  letters.  Like  almost  all  advice,  it  smacks 
more  of  the  interest  of  the  adviser  than  of  the  advised,  and 
serves  the  interest  rather  of  the  despot  than  of  authon  and  of 
painters  When  a  government  has  such  power  as  every  Freiicli 
dictator  has  successfully  wielded,  it  can  crush  genius  itself  into 
mediocrity. 

M.  Henry  Schlesinger  exhibits  several  paintings  which  we 
have  examined  with  much  pleasure.  He  is  a  native  of  Frank- 
fort upon  the  Main.  '  Les  Preferences'  is  a  brilliant  picture  of  a 
somewhat  fantastic  lady  giving  sugar  to  her  favourite  parrots, 
cats,  and  lapdoga.  *  La  chasse  aux  papillons,* — or  Butterfly-catdi- 
ing — is  a  bevy  of  young  ladies  in  a  garden,  some  with  pafasols, 
and  some  with  green  gauze  nets»  tirmg  to  catch  a  little  yellow 
and  Uack  spotted  butterfly,  whidi  has  alighted  on  a  flower.  The 
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picture  would  be  a  very  charming  on^  if  the  ladies  were  leas 
richly  and  more  simply  dressed,  with  some  protection  on  tlieir 
heads  against  the  son,  and  if  they  did  tu>t  look,  such  pretty  fools. 
But  we  much  prefer  to  all  his  other  pictures  'La  Penitente.' 
This  is  a  little  girl  of  six  or  seven  years  old,  who  ia  confined  in 
an  empty  garret  on  bread  and  water,  with  her  lesson  book  which 
she  has  culpably  neglected.  Every  detail  in  this  picture  is 
admirably  done :  the  brown  earthenware  mug  out  of  whidh  she 
is  to  driok  her  penitential  water,  the  morsel  of  dry  bread,  of 
which  she  has  munched  very  little,  and  her  rep^itant  &cej  on 
which  we  read  at  once  that  she  is  sorry  for  her  £Milt^  and  that 
she  will  one  day  be  a  beautiful  woman. 

Genius  seems  to  have  been  crushed  out  of  Prussia  by  the 
Jesuitical  despotism  of  the  recent  and  the  actual  king:  We 
have  passed  the  pictures  and  sculptures  in  review  in  the  Pruflsian 
department  five  or  six  times,  and  do  not  find  in  our  catalogue 
more  than  one  mark  of  admiration.  This  is  opposite  a  model  in 
plaster  of  the  monument  of  Frederick  the  Great  at  Berlin,  by 
Chretien  Bauch.  Judging  from  the  model,  we  should  deem  the 
original  monument  the  finest  in  the  world.  Everybody  knows 
how  difficult  we  have  found  it  to  honour  in  the  monumental  way 
the  popular  heroes  of  this  island.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  not  badly 
lodged  in  an  open  Gothic  tower  in  Princes-street,  Edinburgh. 
Robert  Bums,  however,  is  located  in  a  Grecian  temple  near  the 
Brig  o'  Doun.  Nelson  is  mastheaded  in  Trafa^ar-squara 
Wellington  is  riding  on  horseback  on  the  top  of  a  Grecian  arch 
on  Constitution  HiU,  and  doubtless  would  blush  if  he  could  at 
the  sight  of  the  Achilles  erected  in  his  honour  by  the  ladies  of 
Great  Britain.  The  first  Bonaparte  caused  three  monuments  to 
be  erected  in  honour  of  himself  in  Paris,  in  the  Place  Venddme^ 
the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  at  the  Barrifere  de  V  Etoile;  and  now 
there  is  a  fourth  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalided  A  strange  feeling  of 
pity  comes  over  the  observer  when  he  witnesses  such  numerous 
souvenirs  erected  by  a  people  in  memory  of  a  war  in  which  they 
endured  such  bitter  humiliations.  The  French  have  two 
triumphal  arches,  and  their  enemies  made  two  triumphal  entriea 
The  figures  on  these  monuments  are  too  elevated  to  be  seen,  and 
too  classical  to  be  intelligible.  The  Prussian  Bauch  has  be^i 
more  sensible  and  successful  in  his  monument  to  Frederick  the 
Great  It  is  a  square  erection,  with  a  platform  surrounding  it^ 
surmounted  by  an  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  The 
platform  is  occupied  by  equestrian  statues  of  the  most  illusUious 
cf  hm  associates  in  arms.  The  groups  are  picturesque,  the  costume 
k  true  to  the  period,  the  effects  are  pleasii^  and  surprising,  and 
best  of  all  the  figures  can  be  seen,  which  is  a  happy  result  of 
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genius  and  of  good  sensa     We  applaud  this  Prussian  production 
immensely. 

Bavaria  has  produced  several  beautiful  landscapes.  We 
find  we  have  aamired  a  moonlight  landscape  in  Norway,  by 
M.  Baude,  of  Munich,  and  the  Lsuko  of  Eoenigsec  in  Bavaria,  by 
M.  Zimmerman.  This  last  is  full  of  the  feeling  inspired  by  the 
solitary  study  of  mountain  lakes.  We  caught  ourselves  in  a 
dreamy  contemplation  of  the  picture,  wondering  what  botanical 
and  zoological  specimens  we  would  find  by  spending  a  day  in 
the  Lake  of  Eoenigsea  It  is  doubtless  a  capital  place  for  ob- 
serving the  transfonnations  of  batrachian  and  insect  life. 

There  are  faults  in  the  taste  of  all  nations.  We  used  to  think 
the  British  inferior  to  the  French  and  Belgians  in  the  charms  of 
grace  and  elegance,  and  guilty  beyond  all  other  nations  of  vul- 
garity. The  British  we  now  deem  the  least  imperfect  in  regard 
to  taste  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  They  have  no  doubt  a 
peculiar  vulgarity  which  the  Americans  exaggerate,  and  hence 
the  sajring  of  an  Austrian  lady — *Oui,  les  Americains  sont 
odieux,  iis  sent  les  Anglais  exageres.'  This  vulgarity  is  a 
national  fault  When  a  successful  digger,  in  a  shop  in  ilel- 
boume,  demands  a  dress  for  his  wife,  saying,  *  Ma  missus  was 
married  in  a  cotton  gownd,  but  noo  she  shall  have  a  real  gold 
'un,'  no  one  is  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  vulgarity  of  purse-proud 
ostentation.  But  it  is  just  as  conspicuous  in  the  picture  painted 
by  Mr.  Grant,  and  owned  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  of  the 
meeting  for  the  Ascot  Hunt,  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
have  had  themselves  drawn  in  red  coats  and  on  fine  horses, 
because  they  can  afford  it  Grant,  Hayter,  Leslie,  or  Lau<lseer, 
try  it  as  they  may,  cannot  redeem  such  pictures  from  their  in- 
herent and  national  vulgarity.  Great  dignitaries,  who  have 
themselves  painted  in  their  orders  when  they  are  imnooessary 
for  the  business  of  the  scene,  place  themselves  among  the  vulgar. 
Some  of  these  personages  remind  one  of  the  German  Duke  who, 
being  disgusted  at  the  equality  whicli  shows  itself  among  t)io 
bathers  in  the  mud  baths  at  Wiesl>aden,  had  a  tin  case  made 
for  his  orders  that  he  never  might  bathe  without  being  distin- 
guished by  them.  However,  if  it  Is  any  comfort,  the  British 
have  plenty  of  companions  in  vulgarity.  The  Queen  of  Si>aiu 
surpasses  all  rivala  Not  merely  has  she  had  portraits  paintetl 
of  herself  and  husband,  her  friends  and  children,  there  are  repre- 
sentations of  the  nurse  of  her  daughter  in  several  costumes,  and 
an  apotheosis  of  her  son  !  She  can  afford  it,  and  her  boy  shall 
have  an  apotheosis  on  canvas.  There  is  a  French  picture  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1848,  which  is  a  curious  satire  in 
1855  on  the  persons  who  figure  in  it,  for  never  probably  did  nine 
hundred  clever  men  combine  less  common  sense.     But  they  were 
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just  the  men  to  have  their  portraits  taken.  They  were  the  elect 
of  the  people,  they  made  fine  speeches,  and  they  admired 
themselves  ;  and  Prince  Napoleon,  who  presides  over  the  Exhi- 
bition, consents  to  the  display  of  their  likenesses  amassed  on 
canva&  Vanity  displayea  unworthily  and  needlessly  by  the 
temporary  possessors  of  fine  horses  and  red  coats,  or  of  blue  and 
red  ribbons  bearing  stars,  or  of  the  sashes  of  representatives,  the 
display  of  purse  or  position  unnecessarily,  is  always,  in  the 
cottage  or  the  palace,  on  the  turf  or  in  the  senate,  the  offensive 
thmg  called  vulgarity.  To  bring  out  our  meaning :  in  St 
James's  Palace,  the  picture  of  Nelson  in  the  simple  costume  of 
a  captain  of  the  navy,  the  thin,  worn,  wiiy,  wilo,  grey,  fearless 
man,  is  a  portraiture  of  grandeur ;  and  the  picture  of  (George, 
Prince  B^nt,  in  his  splendid  robes  and  orders,  tiie  fat»  puffy, 
pompous,  ostentatious,  worthless  man,*  is  a  portraiture  of 
vulgarity. 

The  vulgarity  of  a  people  is  a  sign  of  deep  thinss  in  their 
character.  The  moneyed  vulgarity  of  Englana  and  me  United 
States  is  displayed  by  countnes  in  which  a  man  is  called  '  good' 
according  to  nis  wealth,  and  everything  is  bought  and  sold.  Tlie 
vulgarity  of  ^cilcU  of  the  Frencn  is  displayed  by  a  people  who 
measure  worth  by  force,  noise,  and  tomfoolery.  The  vulgarity 
of  a  queen  who  deifies  her  boy  indicates  the  degradation  of  a 
nation  besotted  in  the  despotism  and  superstition  of  the  papacy. 

British  artists  show  vulgarity  chiefly  under  the  pressure  of 
oligarchical  influencea  But.  their  art  is,  we  fear,  to  several  of 
them,  only  a  beautiful  trade.  Sir  William  Ross  and  Mr.  Thor-^ 
bum,  we  should  fancy,  must  estimate  their  worth  by  their 
annual  guineas.  The  wealthy  persons  whose  vanity  they  please 
ought  to  pay  them  well,  for  they  sell  admirable  gifts  for  gold ; 
and  the  sovereigns  in  their  rouleaux  and  the  coronets  on  the  car- 
riages at  their  doors  must  be  their  pay,  and  not  the  celebrity 
given  by  critics.  They  exhibit  to  the  critic  exquisite  likenesses 
of  persons  who  may  be  black,' brown,  or  fair  for  aught  he  cares  ; 
and  must  clink  their  gold  when  the  representative  of  the  public 
interest  passes  them  by  with  mty.  However,  it  is  only  just  to 
say  they  are  not  equalled  in  their  line  by  any  miniatiu*e  portrait 
painters  in  the  palace. 

It  is  the  desire  to  ascend  to  a  nobler  region,  doubtless,  which 
suggests  the  pictures  of  Mr.  J.  R  Herbert,  *  Lear  disinheriting 
Cordelia,'  and  *  Saint  John  the  Baptist  before  Herod.'  A  love- 
lier, worthier,  or  more  graceful  portraiture  of  female  beauty, 
moral  and  physical,  we  have  never  seen  than  his  delineation  of 
Clordelia.  Conscious  only  of  the  moral  impossibility  in  which  she 
is  placed  of  saying  anything  but  what  she  has  said,  she  hears  her 
disinheritance  calmly,  and  nothing  betrays  the  pang  she  suffers 
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whto  ejected  ixom  the  heart  of  her  &ther,  but  the  convulsive 
dasp  (Kf  her  thin  little  hands.  The  scene  is  dramatic  without 
being  theatricaL  Lear  and  the  other  figures  are  less  succeesful. 
Mr.  Herbert  would  have  been  happier  in  the  Lear  if  he  had 
thought  more  of  the  business-like  way  in  which  men  of  a  certain 
age  express  their  injustioe,  and  less  of  how  Macreadj  acted  the 
mrty  or  of  how  a  Ra£Gibel  'would  have  painted  it  '  John  the 
Baptist  before  Herod'  is  a  great  picture.  It  is  beyond  com- 
parison the  finest  picture  <m  a  sacred  subject  in  the  Exhibition. 
'  For  John  had  said  unto  Herod,  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to 
have  thy  brother's  wifa'  The  words  have  just  made  Hero<l 
shiver  upon  his  throne,  and  Herodias  start  up  from  his  side,  her 
^es  flashing  assassination.  Admirably  as  this  expression  is  given, 
there  is  something  in  it  which  makes  us  believe  it  is  drawn  from 
imagination  instead  of  observation.  Mr.  Herbert  has  proluibly 
never  seen  it  in  reality.  We  have.  Circumstances  have  given 
us  opportunities  of  studying  the  expression  and  witnessing  tlie 
flashes  of  the  eyes  of  two  of  the  moet  cruel  murderesses  in 
Europe  in  our  time — we  had  glimpses  of  one  of  them  at  her 
work ;  and  we  saw  the  countenances  of  the  soldiery  who,  under 
General  Canrobert,  perpetrated  the  massacre  upon  the  Boule- 
vards of  Paris  on  the  4th  of  December,  1851.  Artists  who  wish 
to  see  the  flash  of  assassination,  can  have  it  at  will  by  rousing  a 
rattlesnake  in  any  collection  of  reptiles.  Tlie  supercilious 
cowardice  of  Herod  is  expressively  rendered.  John  the  Baptist  is 
grand.  His  Maker  n)eaks  by  him.  He  knows  as  well  that  he 
incurs  death  as  that  he  is  rebuking  sin.  Most  powerfully  does 
the  young,  lean,  sublime  figure  announce  the  prophet  of  the 
baptism  df  repentance  for  tlie  remission  of  sins.  No  man  can 
study  these  pictures  without  wishing  to  live  nearer  tlmn  ever  to 
Eternal  Justice  all  his  life  after. 

Sir  C.  L.  EasUake's  ^  Pilgrims  in  sight  of  Rome'  is  a  picture 
which  inspires  less  admiration  on  renewed  insi>ection  than  it  did 
when  it  first  appeared  The  devotion  is  well  done,  but  mind  is 
wanting  there  The  attitudes  of  kneeling  and  kissing  the  ground 
comport  ill  with  the  intellectual  elevation  of  protestantism,  and 
pilgrimage  itself  is  a  sentimental  part  of  a  system  of  authority. 

Great  subjects  are  not  needecl  to  make  great  pictures.  Mr. 
Ward,  whose  fiume  rests  upon  his  '  Dr.  Johnson  waiting  in  the 
antechamber  of  Lord  Chesterfield,'  has  a  couple  of  lary^  his- 
torical pictures  in  the  Palace-^'  The  last  sleep  of  Argyll,'  an<l 
*  The  execution  of  Montrose.'  The  head  of  Argyll  is  a  very  fine 
ona  His  tranquil  sleep  is  graiKi.  Tliere  is  historical  tnith, 
also,  in  the  goigeoiis  ostentation  of  the  death  of  Montrose.  The 
diMihii^  ianatic  of  rojalism,  unscrupulous  enoueh  to  allow  his 
agents  to  assassinate  Dr.  Doridaus  at  the  Hague,  and  vain 
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enough  to  flaunt  it  from  court  to  court  on  the  contmeiit  as  the 
hero  of  the  forlorn  hope  of  a  beheaded  monarefay^  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose  died  diaraeteristically  in  fine  clothes  and  fine 
feaiheiSL  These  pictures  have  undoubtecBy  great  mentis  yet 
the  *  South  Sea  Bubble'  is  a  much  better  pictura  (3eaendly 
Bpeslangf  all  historical  and  biographical  painting  is  dangerous 
forpaintenL  Thqr  stand  when  painting  such  pictnies  iqxm  a 
scaffolding  of  ice.  The  facts  they  assume  to  be  true,  cm  some 
authority  they  trusty  may  be  pimed  to  be  waadtixm.  Nevfy  aB 
the  pietaras  fahlHKtD  saiBtod,  tat  esBiBple^  on  tibe  soenes  of  the 
fife  of  <%ver  Cromwell^  along  with  innumerable  plays  and  novels, 
have  durilis  the  last  twenty  years  been  proved  to  be  iUustratioBS 
of  fidsdioocL  A  Mr.  Lucy  has  had  two  pictures  admitted  into 
the  exhibition  probably  because  the  fidsehoods  they  illustrate 
are  aooeptable  to  the  powers  that  be^  '  Cromwell  at  the  death-» 
bed  of  nis  daughter ;  and  *■  Cromwell  taking  the  resolution  to 
r^uae  the  Crown.'  Mr.  Lucy  ccmceives  Oromwell  to  have  been 
a  inan  with  the  face  of  a  highwayman.  It  was  Uie  peculiarity, 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  Cromwell,  to  care  for  nothing  but  reGgious 
liberty.  The  crown,  he  said,  was  a  cap  with  a  feather,  and  while 
he  had  the  cap,  he  did  not  care  for  the  feather.  As  for  kingship, 
one  of  his  first  sayinss  was,  he  would  as  soon  fire  into  the  breast 
of  the  king  as  into  me  breast  of  anv  other  man ;  yet  he  did  not 
mistake  h^  time,  and  saw  truly  and  said  openly  that  something 
in  the  nature  of  kingly  government  was  ncicessary  to  the  sta- 
bility of  religious  Ub^ty.  A  more  preposterous  story  could  not 
be  ImagiBed  than  to  suppose  his  dying  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Claypole,  rebuked  him.  He  was  adored  by  his  family.  We  our- 
selves have  repeatedly  heard  the  last  accents  of  this  family  love 
and  praise  from  the  last  direct  descendant  o£  his  eldest  son. 
Anoth^"  painter,  whose  name  we  cannot  remember,  has  a  picture 
*  of  the  puritan  soldiers  puffing  smoke  into  the  fiace  of  their  pri- 
soner, Charles  I.  Was  there  a  man  in  the  army  who  smoked  ? 
How  long  is  it  since  common  troopers  could  afford  to  buy 
tobacco  ?  The  historic  romances  of  rhetorical  historians  impose 
up<xi  painters,  who  in  turn  convey  the  falsehoods  to  fribbles  of 
both  sexes  until  kindly  oblivion  covers  the  stories,  the  pictures, 
and  their  painters. 

Still  wOTse  than  these  historical  fictions  on  canvas  are  pictures 
which  riiow  that  nations  glory  in  their  shama  Spain  exerts 
her  whole  pictorial  skill  on  her  bull>fight&  France  glories  in 
her  attempts  at  conquest ;  and  if  most  of  her  painters  describe 
her  truly,  her  moral  sublime  is  brigandage     But  the  crowning 

f'lcture  of  this  kind  is  the  American  Healy's  large  picture  m 
ranklin  pleading  the  cause  of  the  American  colonies  before 
Iioois  XYL    We  can  well  imagine  the  pleasure  with  which  the 
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Bonapartists  see  this  picture,  which  records  the  treacherous 
violation  of  all  the  moralities,  and  all  the  laws  of  nations,  of 
which  the  French  under  the  Bourbons  were  guilty,  when,  while 
at  peace  with  Great  Britain,  they  supplied  the  colonists  with 
arms  and  money,  and  secured  the  success  of  their  rebellion. 
Thomas  Paine  refused  to  vote  for  the  death  of  Louis  XY I.  because 
'he  was  the  founder  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States. 

Painters  who  paint  good  portraits  of  piublic  personages  esta- 
blish solid  claims  to  fame.  Photography  is  evidently  increasing 
the  truth  of  portraits.  When,  however,  a  really  good  painter 
has  devoted  himself  to  represent  his  subject,  he  has  always  suc- 
ceeded in  a  way  photography  has  not  yet  surpassed.  Nasmyth's 
E)rtrait  of  Robert  Bums,  which  a  friend  of  his  said  was  exactly 
urns  as  if  seen  through  a  reversed  telescope,  conveys  sucii  a 
knowledge  of  his  appearance  to  the  student  of  it,  that  he  feels 
ever  after  as  if  he  nad  seen  him  somewhere.  Louis  Cranach  s 
Martin  Luther,  enables  us  to  say  of  the  Reformer — *  We  knew 
him  by  sight'  Whoever  has  not  seen  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers, 
Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Signer  Lablache, 
has  only  to  study  Mr.  Carrick's  miniatures  of  them  upon 
marble  to  feel  as  if  he  had  seen  them.  Professor  Wilson  is 
placed  on  canvas  by  Sir  Watson  Gordon  with  such  reality,  that 
an  acquaintance  is  reminded  by  it  of  the  last  conversation  ho 
had  with  him.  He  has  the  same  look  as  when  he  had  stated 
his  opinion,  and  was  listening  to  yours.  The  Dr.  W^irdlaw 
of  Mr.  Macnee  is  thinking,  and  looked,  as  he  is  painted,  when 

fenetratiDg  his  subject  with  his  clear  Scottish  intelligence.  Mr. 
homas  Carlyle  is  painted  by  Mr.  Carrick  as  he  looks  when 
people  try  to  look  into  him.  The  type  of  a  Dumfriesshire  peasant 
may  not  be  yoiur  previous  conception  of  him,  yet  the  Scottish 
borderer  who  cannot  now  give  scope  to  his  wild  impulses  in  a 
foray  into  England,  whose  steel  is  a  pen,  is  the  root  of  the  man, 
and  his  style  is  the  Dumfriesshire  idiom  coloured  into  grotesc|ue 
splendour  after  Goethe  and  Richter. 

Truth  is  the  a  and  the  z  of  all  rules  in  art  *  We  have  watched 
the  impulsive  groups  of  all  nations  in  the  Palace  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  as  surely  as  we  found  a  picture  bail  the  power  of 
attracting  a  series  of  groups  around  it,  we  were  certain  to  find  a 
touch  of  nature  in  it  Mr.  Wel>ster  s  *  Game  at  Foot-ball'  ha.s 
occasioned  continual  collections  of  spectators.  The  humours  of 
the  game  are  faithfully  seized  and  rendered ;  and  boys  are  lK)ys 
in  France  and  Germany  as  they  are  on  the  village  greens  of 
England.  The  chocur  of  the  villa«;e  church  Is  another  picture  of 
life  made  popular  and  pleasant  by  trutL  A  musician  might 
tell  the  amount  of  the  Knowledge  of  music  possessed  by  each 
performer  from  the  expression  of  his  face.     Mr.  John  Phillips's 
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'  Presbyterian  Baptism'  has  attracted  great  notice,  and  would 
have  been  more  admired  if  not  hung  like  Leslie's  *  Scene  from 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  in  a  light,  which,  in  the  height  of  the 
day,  makes  the  excessive  amount  of  white  colour  disagreeable. 
Mr.  Frank  Stone's  *  Last  Appeal'  and  *  Old,  old  Story,'  have 
the  merit  and  the  suggestiveness  of  reality.  His  '  Remonstrance' 
is  not  so  intelligible,  or  we  have  been  too  dull  to  catch  its 
meaning  from  the  height  at  which  it  is  hung.  Study  of  art  is 
often  perversion  in  taste.  May  we  be  pardoned  for  saying  we 
have  derived  more  pleasure  from  Outrim's  engraving  of  Leslie's 

*  Rustic  Civility'  than  from  all  the  five  expensive  paintings  Mr. 
Leslie  has  sent  to  the  Palace.  *  Uncle  Toby  and  Widow  Wad- 
man,'  however,  is  capital.  The  mental  blindness  which  prevents 
Uncle  Toby  from  seeing  what  is  plainly  enough  to  be  seen  in  the 
eyes  of  the  widow  is  exquisite.  If  the  song  had  been  ^tten  at 
the  time,  she  might  have  enlightened  him  by  singing — 

Think  wi  yersel,  Tohy^  wha  ye  hae  need  o'. 
Ye  may  de  waur  than  tak  up  wi'  the  widow. 

The  Parisians  have  been  captivated  by  Mr.  Frith's  picture  of 

*  Pope  courting  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.'  It  is  itself  as 
smart  as  a  French  epigram.  An  old  gentleman,  who  fancies  wit 
will  suflSce  for  the  want  of  youth  when  soliciting  the  favour  of  a 
brilliant  young  beauty,  plays  a  ridiculous  part,  which  is  seized 
by  the  Parisians  at  a  glance.  Lady  Mary  is  flattered  and  amused 
by  his  homage.  Her  vanity  laughs  at  him  with  delight.  Pope 
is  perspicacious  enough  to  see  he  is  ridiculous,  yet  wilful  enough 
to  resolve  to  fool  it  to  the  end.  The  picture  is  delicious  to 
Parisian  malice. 

Two  British  artists  have  produced  such  a  sensation  in  Paris,  that 
we  feel  sure  they  have  given  an  impulse  to  a  revolution  in  French 
taste.  From  this  time  henceforth  there  will  be  in  France 
emulators  of  Landseer  and  Mulready.  Rage  and  rapture  are  the 
opposite  terms,  equally  complimentary,  in  which  the  French 
speak  of  them  ;  the  artists  of  the  old  school  expressing  the  wrath 
and  the  public  the  delight.  We  have  seen  groups  of  French 
artists  with  such  envy  in  their  minute  criticisms,  that  we  have 
trembled  to  see  their  nails  flourishing  near  the  pictures,  and  they 
have  been  followed  by  groups  of  the  public  whose  eyes  have 
sparkled  with  joy  while   exclaiming,  'Delicious!'   'Delicious!' 

*  Ah !  that  is  genius  !' 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  shows  as  much  genius  in  painting  animals 
as  ever  any  ancient  master  did  in  delineating  sacred  personages. 
Landseer  loves  mountains,  animals,  Highlanders,  nature,  reality, 
truth.  Like  all  original  men,  many  persons  cannot  see  him 
when  they  look  at  him.  Landseer  is  the  Buffon  of  painters ;  and 
tibe  painter  with  colours  has,  we  think,  a  more  profoimd  zoological 
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philosophy  guiding  his  hand  thau  had  the  painter  with  language. 
Dogs,  parrots,  monkeys,  donkeys,  and  horses  are  delineated  by 
him  with  as  much  genius  on  canvas  as  ever  was  expended  on 
their  desaiption  on  paper.  In  his  *  Islay  and  Macaw'  how 
admirably  does  he  express  the  zoological  psychology  of  the  old 
parrot  with  the  morsel  of  bread,  of  the  young  parrots  looking  for 
furotection  to  their  mother,  of  the  begging  dog,  and  tlie  dog 
chewing  the  feather.  Insight  cannot  but  be  ideal  This  truth 
is  still  more  obvious  in  his  *  Dogs  beside  a  fire.'  We  despair 
of  being  able  by  our  prosaic  words  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
poetry  of  this  common-looking  little  picture.  There  is  nothing 
but  dogs  and  a  fire,  and  yet  the  picture  gives  pleasure.  '  The 
Tethered  Bam'  is  another  picture,  which  rewards  study  by  the 
admirable  rendering  of  the  expression  of  the  face  of  the  ram. 
The  picture  of  the  'Brazilian  Monkeys'  is  made  ex(iuisite  by  the 
feeling  of  reality.  The  *  Smithy'  consists  of  a  horse,  h  blacksmith, 
a  donkey,  and  a  dog,  and  from  its  perfect  truth  it  is  more  idt'ul 
than  any  picture  we  have  ever  seen  of  angels  and  virtues.  His 
*  Highland  Drovers  leaving  for  the  South'  has  l>een  censured 
for  tne  prominence  he  gives  to  the  leg  of  the  drover  with  his 
baby  in  nis  arms.  It  is  nevertheless  a  physiological  fact  of  great 
value  that  similar  locomotive  machines  have  often  in  former 
days  carried  men  over  a  hundred  miles  in  four-and  twenty  hours. 
Nobody  who  reads  English,  and  has  not  neglected  the  print- 
sellers'  windows,  needs  any  description  of  Landseer's  pictures. 
We  are  passing  them  by  with  the  expression  of  a  remark  or  sen- 
timent, and  we  are  not  describing  them.  There  are  minds  to 
whom  the  'Highland  Breakfast'  aj>pears  coarse,  and  all  we  say 
is — ^the  worse  for  them,  for  they  sutler  from  a  nasty  disea>«' 
which  they  call  *  refinement,'  and  the  lacteal  system  seems  to 
them  coarse,  because  tlioy  themselves  are  unwholesome.  '  Jack 
en  faction'— Jack  fits  sentry,  which  is  delightful  to  the  observer 
of  London  life,  is  lost  upon  the  Parisians,  benightedly  ignorant 
as  Uiey  are  of  the  knowledge  which  surround  the  dog's-meat 
man  and  his  barrow.  The  '  Sanctuary'  is  one  of  tlie  ^i^ate^t 
pictures  of  modern  times.  A  deer  distressed  by  the  hounds  lakes 
to  the  water,  and  disturbs  the  wild  ducks  among  the  water  tlags 
and  rushes,  in  a  solitary  lake  among  the  mountaijEis ;  and  the 
poor  deer  is  alone  with  the  Fear  of  I^ath ! 

Mr.  Mulready  has  had  still  greater  success  with  the  Frendi  than 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  His  pictures  are  more  appreciable  But  we 
have  hexu^  French  artists  maintain,  in  the  teeth  of  the  catak)gue 
however,  that  there  were  t¥K>  Mulreadys.  This  is  the  compliment 
he  gains  by  painting  in  his  different  styles^  The  courage,  the 
perseverance,  the  rnolution  to  avoid  repeating  himself^  which 
produces  such  difierent  picturesi  is  doubtkas  commendalile.    But 
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he  is  far  from  equally  successful  in  his  different  styles.  Has 
'Bathers'  is  no  doubt  a  beautiful  picture  on  a  hackneyed  subject; 
'  Btackheath  Park'  is  an  fixquisite  little  landscape  ;  and  '  The 
Discussion  upon  the  principles  of  Dr.  Whiaton'  is  moat  admirable, 
from  the  expregaion  i  f  the  count«nance8.  But  they  are  far  sur- 
passed by  the  'Butt,'  the  'Cannon,'  the  'Brother  and  Sister,' 
and  the  '  Wolf  and  the  Lamb.'  '  The  Butt,'  the  '  Cannon/  and 
the  '  Brother  and  Sister,'  are  three  delightful  comic  pictures  from 
lifa  The  boys,  in  the  'Butt,' one  of  whom  is  knuckling  a  raspberry 
into  the  mouth  of  the  other,  whose  eyes  are  shut,  gives  a  pleasuie 
Buperier  to  what  we  derived  from  the  '  Beggar  Boj's,'  and  we  had 
almost  said  the  '  Flower  Girl'  of  Murillo.  The  picture  of  the  boys 
firir^  a  cannon  ia  full  of  reality.  '  Put  a  child  in  the  way  he 
shotud  go,  and  when  be  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,'  repre- 
sents alittle  boy  put  forward  by  his  lady  relatives  to  give  money 
to  some  gipsies  encatnped  in  a  lane.  ''The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb' 
is  Mulready's  masta-piece.  The  wolf  is  a  ferocious  boy  about  to 
assault  with  blows  :uid  kicks  a  gentle  orphan  who  has  lost  his 
father,  who  is  returning  from  school,  and  who  clings  to  his  books 
and  avoids  the  comT),it,  not  from  cowardice,  but  from  respect  for 
UiepontioQ  he  is  in,  and  the  injimctions  of  his  mother.  A  little 
girt  has  called  the  attention  of  an  elderly  lady  to  the  scene,  whose 
dry  hand  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  teaeh  the  wolf  a  lesson.  No  pic- 
ture we  have  ever  seen  inspires  a  similar  contempt  for  the 
insolence  of  brute  force.  Landseer's  '  Sanctuary'  and  Mulready's 
'  Wolf  and  Lamb'  may  be  cited  as  the  pictures  which  best  repre- 
sent the  British  School  of  Art  in  the  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

But  the  Palace  of  Industry  ?  We  reply  we  have  seardied  it 
for  something  to  say,  and  have  found  nothing  in  it  The  effluvia 
of  paint-pots,  the  noise  of  Iiammers,  and  planks  menacing  the 
head  with  knocks,  may  have  prevented  us  from  seeing  the  signs 
of  progress  it  presents.  When  it  is  fini^ed  it  may  show  signs  of 
improvement  in  the  industrial  arts  at  present  nndiscoverable. 
But  while  we  write,  this  is  how  the  fact  stands ;  in  November, 
1851,  Louis  Napoleon  prombed  the  French  an  exhibidon  sur- 
passing every  other,  and  he  seized  the  wealth  and  force  of  France 
to  wield  at  will ;  and  in  June,  1855,  he  was  storming  with  rage 
in  an  unfinished  erection,  where  everything  seems  higgledy- 
piggledy,  an  acknowledged  and  derisoiy  fulure. 
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Abt.  II. — The  Hero's  Canticle,  and  other  Poems.    Bv  Robert  Fletcher. 

Jackson  &  Walford. 
2.   Within  and  Without :  a  Dramatic  Poem,     l^y  George  MacDonuld. 

Longman  &  Co. 

No  feature  in  the  present  revival  of  poetry  is  more  cheering  than 
its  obvious  aim  to  deal  with  man  primarily  in  his  connexion  with 
the  SOURCE  of  all  being,  and  to  find  in  this  first  great  relation 
the  key  to  his  collateral  ones  with  his  fellows  and  with  the  world 
of  circumstance.  This  aim  is  distinctly  revealed  throughout 
Mr.  Fletcher's  volume,  and  even  where  he  treats  of  humanitv  in 
its  social  and  political  aspects  rather  than  in  such  as  are  directly 
religious,  it  is  evident  that  the  faith  of  the  Christian  has  ennobled 
and  inspired  the  feelings  of  the  citizen. 

So  much  for  the  spirit  of  his  book.     As  to  its  ])oetry,  it  is  the 
author's  own  fault  if  there  be  two  opinions  about  it.     That  ho 
possesses  imagination,  and  a  keen  sense  of  beauty,  both  moral 
and  material,  we  have  abundant  proof.     But   his   defects  are 
serious.     His  verse — sometimes  melodious — is  often  rudtj  and 
unmetrical.    The  poet  seems  to  think  all  vehicles  e(|ually  suitable 
that  will  transport  us  into  the  region  of  his  fancy.    For  our  part, 
we  confess  to  a  choice  in  the  matter.     Whatever  the  beauty  of 
the  ideal  landscape,  we  would  rather  not  juli  through  it.     \Vt* 
decline  to  feast  our  eyes  at  the  risk  of  dislocation,  ami  rejt.'ct  all 
overtures  for  an  excursion  through  Tempo,  if  Pega.sus  is  to  b«' 
harnessed  to  a  cart.     Mr.  Fletcher  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  hi> 
metre  is  accentual  not  syllabic;  but  we  put  it  to  him  whtthtr 
by  either  process  the  dew  of  melody  can  be  exhaled  from  such 
flinty  lines  as  these  \ 

*  They  made  the  tyrants  Hvl  in  spite  of  all  their  steel. 
They  preparetl  for  a  kingdom  called  nianV  eonunon-weal.' 

*  Of  Egypt  and  the  baflling  Turk, 

Of  all  his  king-making  and  unmaking  work.' 

*  And  we  mouni  as  he  mounnnl  for  IVel, 

No  two  such  servants  ever  servetl  this  eommon-weal.' 

Nor  is  it  simply  in  the  frequent  harshness  of  his  verse*  that  tlw* 
random  impulses  of  our  author  are  apparent.  In  many  cases  lu^ 
passes  from  emotion  to  emotion,  from  :uwumption  to  conclu.si<»n, 
without  indicating  that  plain  path  of  logical  sequr nee  u|>on  which 
the  reader  vixist  travel,  even  if  the  inxt  can  dispense  with  it  It 
should  bo  unnecessary  now  to  state  that  K^*:i.»;on— althouirh 
operating  in  a  higher  sphere,  arrayed  in  a  fairer  garb,  anil 
directed  l>y  a  nobler  impulse  in  the  world  of  Imagination  than  in 
that  of  Fact-- is  as  essential  to  the  former  as  to  the  latter.     If 
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Mr.  Fletcher  s  neglect  of  the  faculty  arise  from  accident  or  care- 
lessness, a  warning  will  suffice ;  but  if  it  be  another  assertion  of 
a  heresy  increasing,  we  fear,  amongst  our  new  poets — that  they 
are  to  be  understood  only  by  'chosen'  readers,  and  through  the 
medium  of  mystic  affinities  which  scorn  the  common  methods 
of  intellectual  appeal — no  rebuke  can  be  too  strong.  If  it  be 
true  that  no  very  great  poetry  was  ever  immedioUely  popular — 
at  least  not  for  its  best  qualities — and  that  the  general  mind  can 
but  gradually  rise  to  the  true  estimate  of  noble  works,  it  must 
still  be  held  that  the  very  existence  of  the  difficulty  demands  the 
aid  that  should  meet  it.  The  speaker  who  feels  that  the  "world 
is  a  tyro  in  his  language,  should  at  all  events  pronounce  it  dis- 
tinctly, and  take  care  that,  where  his  clearest  utterance  of  the 
imaginative  tongue  may  be  mistaken,  he  do  not  complicate  the 
hardship  by  adopting  its  rarest  dialect  In  some  quarters  it 
would  seem  fast  growing  into  a  creed,  that  plain  motive  and 
lucid  development  rob  art  of  its  dignity.  The  bards  of  old  spoke 
to  nations.  The  seers  of  our  day  eschew  the  crowd.  Their  mis- 
sion they  hold  to  be  esoteria  They  appeal  to  the  initiated,  and 
are  to  be  interpreted  only  by  a  sort  of  free-masonic  sympathy. 
They  are  as  mysterious  as  a  Cabinet,  and  transact  the  diplomacy 
of  Parnassus  amongst  themselves.  They  write  intellectual 
ciplier,  and  feel  that  they  have  secrets.  Unfortunately  the 
world  is  apt  to  feel  so  too,  and  with  a  well-bred  irony  declines  to 
pry  into  them. 

But  every  critical  abatement  made  from  Mr.  Fletcher's  poetry, 
y»e  must  admit  a  large  residue  of  undoubted  beauty.  The  lead- 
ing poem  in  this  volume,  the  *  Hero's  Canticle,'  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  narrates,  with  picturesque  vigour  and  conciseness, 
the  principal  events  in  the  Great  Duke's  career;  including, 
moreover,  the  French  Revolution,  the  rise  and  fall  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  general  state  of  Europe  at  the  period.  The  narrative 
is  at  once  relieved  and  applied  by  many  pregnant  reflections 
to  which  it  gives  birth.  These  touch  chiefly  upon  the  world's 
providential  government  generally ;  the  proofs  of  it  in  special 
instances  like  that  of  Wellington ;  the  subordination  of  strife 
and  wrong  to  human  progress,  and  the  advent  of  that  better 
kingdom  lor  which  the  wrath  of  man  may  indeed  prepare,  but 
which  it  can  never  establish.  What  life,  picture,  and  music,  Mr. 
Fletcher  can  give  to  his  verse  when  he  pleases,  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  extracts.  The  first  is  from  the  lament  of 
India. 

The  Warrior's  hand  is  cold — 
'Tis  now  no  more  than  common  mould: 
His  eagle  eye  no  more  shall  see 
Each  meteor-stream  unfold, 
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As  in  his  fervid  youth,  so  wise  and  bold, 

He  helped  to  plant  it  on  the  Hold 

Of  TiPFOO  on  the  Catbet  ! 

While  from  the  Thousand  Garrisons 
Of  that  indomitable  Host, 
From  Sea  to  Sea,  and  Coast  to  Coast, 

Boom  o'er  these  Bealms,  the  Minute-guns — 
And  with  muffled  Drums, 
The  Music  comes 

From  Trumpets,  Gox^^,  and  Clarions — 

Sad  and  slow  as  the  Tidal  flow, 

When  Bengal's  Waves  by  Midnight  go, 

And  the  Moon  mixeth  her  pale  beams  so, 

With  the  ruby  wrecks  of  the  red  Sun's  glow, 

That  the  sleeping  darkness  wakes, 

And  as  one  Surse  of  light  outbreaks, — 

The  while  its  mighty  breast  upheaying, 

Mounts  to  the  Glory  it  is  receiving ; 

Such  Glory  is  there  in  Their  grieving ! 

And  Hearts  full  of  the  Warrior's  glow. 

With  a  rush  and  a  burst  of  proudest  woe. 

Bow,  only  where  all  must  bow ! — pp.  12,  13. 

The  second  division  of  this  poem,  suggested  by  the  events  of 
the  first,  is  a  sort  of  moral  upon  the  mystery  of  death  ;  upon  the 
transiency  of  all  individual  greatness,  as  contrasted  with  the 
permanence  of  Nature  and  the  stereotyped  forms  of  life ;  and 
upon  the  faith  which  by  unveiling  the  future  explains  the  pre- 
sent We  do  not  know  that  the  pathos  and  the  awe  which 
belong  to  man's  finite  condition  have  ever  found  a  nobler  or 
more  graphic  expression  than  in  the  lines  which  succeed.  Man, 
hegiit  by  the  infinite  and  unseen,  treads  for  a  brief  while  this 
mortal  stage,  enacts  deeds  or  utters  words  which  change  the 
&te  or  thrul  the  hearts  of  his  kind,  makes  himself  a  centre  for 
homage,  devotion,  and  wild  love,  and  with  the  plaudits  of  the 
world  in  his  ear,  with  its  passionate  desires  twined  round  him — 
fades  from  the  scene.  From  this  point  of  m^w,  and  measured  by 
his  capacities  and  aims,  what  so  idle  as  the  life  of  man  !  He 
paaseo  tho  greatest  of  his  hour, — another  succeeds,  and  the 
aame  pageant  goes  on.  Again,  and  for  ever,  *  the  thing  that 
hath  been  shall  be.' 

The  Babe  leaps  on  its  Mother*s  kneo, 

The  Bride  she  comes  from  Church, 
The  Bells  ring  in  the  Sanctuary, 

The  Corpse  waits  in  the  Porch : 

The  Ship  sails,  with  Venhuvrs  strong. 

The  Miller  tends  his  Mill, 
The  Courts  ate  full  of  Right  and  Wrong, 

The  Streets  are  crowded  still : 
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The  Lover  clwps  his  own  True-love, 

The  Courtier  tuwns  and  hate*,— 
The  Fathfrk'sa  mast  look  above, 

The  Pauper  hannts  our  Gatee: 
The  Peoples  of  all  Climes  kins  roda, 

The  Captains'  Swords  are  red, 
The  Slave  ia  cast  off  by  the  Goda, 

The  Sparrow  Btitl  is  Ted  ; 
The  Alerehants  buy,  the  Merchants  Bell, 

The  Weaver  plicB  his  Loom, 
The  World  goeth  well  to  the  pasBing  brfl, 

And  wilt  to  the  day  of  doom 
And  so  reply— were  the  Mother-aky 

To  lose  eai'h  Daughter-Star,— 
For  still  we  sigh,  all  ivho  live  die, 

And  the  Worms  our  Brethren  are! — pp.  55,  56, 

Nor  ia  Mr.  Fletcher  less  happy  in  the  BolutioQ  of  his  problem 
than  in  the  statement  of  it  He  finely  urges  that  it  is  not  from 
man's  sense  of  himself,  but  from  hia  sense  of  God,  that  human 
destiny  must  be  descried.  Thiers  are  points  of  the  ensuing 
argument  that  touch  the  sublime. 

Why  out  of  every  glorious  thing 

Should  we  make  gloomy  fancies  spring, 

Fill  Flowere  with  blight,  and  Suna  with  Night, 

And,  in  the  Bosom  of  Delight, 

Plant  Doubts,  sow  Fears,  and  re^  Despite  ? 

Why,  placed  in  this  engirdling  scene, 

The  twin- Eternities  between, 

Bcfuae  to  gather  as  we  may, 

The  golden  momenta  of  our  stay, 

And  tmwinged  make  a  winged  way  ? 

Who  with  this  green  Earth  at  hia  feet. 

While  o'er  hia  head  Heaven's  Arches  meet, 

Would  fail,  his  own  Heart  to  present 

To  mirror  this  fair  Firmament, 

The  landscajie  round,  and  concave  sweeps, 

In  its  own  deepest  loving  deeps, 

This  visible  inheritance ! 

'Tiii  ours  to  measure  thia  e. 

Xot  by  our  insignificance. 

But  by  His  muniiicence : 

For  all  this  glory  overflowing. 

Is  for  thy  loving  and  thy  knovring — 

Mbr  mch  and  go  jreal  i*  the  Tnut 

Of  Life,  Tkou  Atom  offuiek  Dtut, 

That  all  tkat't  teen,  teenujbr  thy  twit^, 

And  all  that  U,  seemifor  thy  Being  ! 
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For  Man  !     WarMs  made  and  shown  for  him  ! 

As  if  there  were  no  shining  ofies, 

Angela  Cherub,  and  Seraphim, 

More  countless  than  the  countless  Suns, 

Flocking  unseen  Empyreans  ! 

Yes !     Walk  this  Eaj*th,  salute  these  skies, 

And  listen  to  their  harmonies, — 

For  Thou  for  Them,  and  They  for  Thee, 

And  All  for  Him,  is  Love's  mystery  ! 

Like  as  a  Bride  taketh  rich  Dowers, 

So  comes  to  us  this  Life  of  ours, 

And  we  take  Worlds !   This  Earth,  yon  Heaven, 

By  our  one  Maker  both  are  given  ! 

Each  One  of  His  partaketh  of  All, 

Omnipotence  is  ineffable ! 

For  verily  in  this  Reality 

Of  God's  World-revelations, 
Standeth  Man's  IndividuaHty, 

Created  for  Creations — 
Each  by  his  loving  Ideality 

Working  out  great  Probations, — 
By  slow  degrees,  conquering  each  sphere 
Of  Being,  in  great  Joy  and  Fear ! 
For  may  we  not  each  say  /,  and  may  we  not  each  say  Mine, 
And  thus  we  dare  to  face  the  Stars,  and  breast  the  gold  sunshine. 
And  thus  how  dauntless  walk  we  each  the  wondrou:}  vale  of  Time, 
And  pluck   the   plenteous  way-side  Fruit,  and  weave  the    Flowers 
sublime. — pp.  64-67. 

We  have  quoted  so  largely  from  this  first  and  best  poem  of 
Mr.  Fletchers,  that  we  have  no  8{>ace  for  further  examples.     Hia 

*  Diige  for  the  Great  Sea-Captain,'  though  patriotic  and  ardont, 
cannot  be  compared  with  his  tribute  to  the  illustrious  Soldier. 
We  may  mention,  however,  with  approval,  the  *  Sunset  Trilogy' — 
for  its  moral  suggestiveness  and  beauty  of  description ;  the 
'  Inquest' — for  its  solemnity  of  tone  and  force  of  appeal ;  and 

*  Heaven  Lost' — as  being  a  study — and  by  no  means  an  un^uc- 
cessful  one — after  Milton.  Every  page  in  the  present  volume 
shows  the  presence  of  imaginative  gifts  ;  while — we  are  bound 
to  add — many  pages  show  how  little  those  gifts  have  been 
fostered.  Mr.  tletcheris  an  uncertain  but  genuine  poet,  and 
he  has  the  power  at  a  future  time  to  turn  our  verdict,  already 
given  without  doubt — into  a  verdict  without  qualification. 

The  name  of  Mr.  MacDonald  is  that  of  a  new  aspirant  in 
poetry,  and,  probablv,  also  that  of  a  young  man.  Yet,  we 
neartily  admire  his  volume,  and  are  disposed  to  say  so  in  emphatic 
terma  True,  our  friend  Platitude — that  veteran  critic — remon- 
strates against  the  imprudence,  and  tells  us  that  admiration  at 
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first  sight  is  no  less  indiscreet  than  love  under  the  same  circum* 
stances.  We  should  wait — so  Platitude  urges — ^to  see  what  our 
tyro  will  turn  out  It  will  be  time  enough  to  give  a  decisive 
opinion  of  him  when  we  have  cautiously  ascertained  that  of  the 
publia  Besides  which — adds  our  friend — enthusiasm  for  a 
beginner  is  a  sentiment  which  no  critic  should  evince  who  would 
be  thought  to  live  on  terms  of  easy  familiarity  with  the  ancient 
models  of  literature,  or  with  the  works  of  its  living  mastery 
Willing  to  give  a  lesson  from  social  life,  Platitude  bids  us  observe 
the  career  of  Shuffleton. 

Shuffieton,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  oracle  of  Court 
circles.  He  stole  into  them ;  originally  a  parvenu,  but  a 
blushing  one.  The  excess  of  his  bashfulness  atoned  for  the  pre- 
sumption of  his  entr/e,  and  he  continued  to  hold  his  position  by 
owning  himself  unworthy  of  it  What  could  the  grateful 
creature  do  but  repay  toleration  by  homage?  He  knew  the 
traditions  of  every  old  Norman  house,  all  the  quarterings  on  its 
shields,  and  could  unravel  all  the  twisted  threads  of  its 
genealogies.  The  current  peers  of  old  lines  saw  in  Shuffieton  the 
mirror  of  their  glories.  He  that  was  at  first  suffered,  became  in 
time  desired,  and  finally,  required.  Shuffleton  is  now  a  necessity 
of  the  vieille  noblesse,  a  distinct  part  of  that  institution.  But  mark 
him  when  a  twvus  homo  enters — ^how  careless,  how  accidental  is 
his  greeting.  He  allows  him  a  finger,  but  he  does  allow  it,  for  the 
new  comer  may  one  day  wear  stars,  and  his  newness  be  forgotten 
even  as  Shuffleton's  own.  '  Are  you  wise,  young  critic  V — says 
our  Mentor — *  behold  your  model !  For  you,  too,  there  are  old 
feudal  houses  to  propitiate — the  men  of  acknowledged  genius, 
who  years  back  wore  their  spurs  (ay,  spite  of  your  foregoers. 
Platitude),  and  of  whose  chaplets,  long  ago  decreed,  you  cannot 
do  better  than  admire  the  verdure.  But  for  this  young  Bard, 
whom  Heaven  sent  yesterday — this  fresh  miracle  attesting  its 
power — what  welcome  for  him  ?  Pray  you  a  finger  only.  No  new 
hero  is  one  to  his  valet :  can  any  new  poet  be  one  to  his  critic  V 

We  would  not  be  lavish  in  awarding  the  honours  of  genius, 
nor  make  intellectual  crowns  as  cheap  as  knighthoods.  Neverthe- 
less, if  a  claim  be  proved,  we  see  not — spite  of  Platitude — how 
it  can  fairly  be  ignored.  We  shall  say,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Mac 
IX>nald's  dramatic  poem,  called  *  Within  and  Without' — this  book 
of  anew  man — discloses  such  high  qualities  of  thought  and  imagi- 
nation, such  fair  auguries  of  coming  fame,  that  we  would  advise 
Platitude,  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  to  allow  him  tv)o  fingers. 

We  are  conscious,  nevertheless,  that  Mr.  MacDonald  has  rather 
proved  himself  to  be  a  poet  than  his  work  to  be  a  great  poem — 
gieat,  we  mean,  in  the  sense  of  a  noble  design  powerfully  and 
.itoarly  worked  out 
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The  central  idea  of  the  book  is  that  of  a  soul  which — famished 
amidst  the  routine  and  ceremony  of  the  Romish  Church— seeks 
to  know  Ood  on  its  own  account,  and  to  commune  with  Him 
through  living  experience,  rather  than  through  dead  traditions.  To 
realize  the  Divine  paternity,  to  pierce  the  mystery  of  Providence, 
to  have  the  baffling  suggestions  of  inward  doubt  and  of  life's 
external  problems  answered  by  some  special  illumination,  and 
thus  to  walk  through  time  by  a  light  reflected  from  eternity, — 
such  are  the  yearnings  whicn  possess  the  hero  of  this  book  at  its 
opening.  The  moral  of  the  poet  runs — that  a  consciousness  of 
the  All-Good  being  granted,  the  deeper  knowledge  of  Himself 
and  of  his  workings  must  be  gained  through  love;  that  He  who 
cannot  be  found  out  by  eearchingy  will  manifest  Himself  to  the 
lowly  and  to  the  pure  in  heart  These  are  they  tliat  shall 
9ee  Ood.  Likeness  to  His  nature  is  the  condition  throu<:h  whicli 
we  gain  insight  into  His  plan.  One  line  from  Mr.  MacDouald's 
book  suggests  its  argument — 

*  When  imlike  God,  how  can  we  hear  His  words  r' 

The  truth,  then,  which  this  poem  seeks  to  express  wears  no 

Xt  of  novelty.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  axiom  of  revelation 
?d  by  eveiy  heart  into  which  the  faith  tliat  works  by  love 
has  entered  But  to  incarnate  this  sacred  truism  in  the  story  of 
a  hivjian  spirit,  to  array  it  in  forms  of  imaginative  beauty,  to 
bring  it  home  to  the  heart  by  some  pathetic  crisis  in  man's  daily 
struggle — ^is  a  task  in  which  poetic  genius  may  well  find  scope 
and  reward.  To  a  certain  extent  this  task  has  been  accomplished 
by  Mr.  MacDoncdd.  The  character  of  his  hero,  Jidian,  is  pro- 
foundly conceived.  In  the  Italian  nobleman,  impassioned  and 
sensitive,  yet  earnest,  truthful,  and  self-devoted — we  have  finely 

S>rtraved  both  the  motives  and  feelings  that  belong  to  the 
hristian  ideal,  and  those  brief  flashes  of  self-will,  wliich,  like 
the  fitful  watch-fires  of  a  route<l  foe,  mark  the  arena  of  a  paHt 
struggle — it  may  be  of  a  lingering  danger.  The  fault  of  the 
book  is,  that  its  leading  idea  wants  force  and  simplicity  of  treat- 
ment The  stages  of  development  are  not  sufficiently  markeil, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  poem — professedly  a  dramatic  one — 
instead  of  bemg  evdved  by  the  inter-action  of  character  and 
event,  is  chiefly  conveyed  through  the  soliloquies  of  the  hcra 
Those  new  perceptions  which  show  the  growth  of  his  character 
are  eloquently  told  at  various  points  of  the  story,  but  seldom 
appear  to  flow  out  of  it  We  lee  the  result,  but  not  the  procesa. 
We  have  glowing  announcement  where  we  wish  to  trace  inevi- 
table consequence, — a  philosophy  reasoneil  rather  than  exhibited, 
a  sermon  instead  of  a  anuna. 

Yet  so  lofty  is  the  teaching  that  penades  this  series  of 
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tatiotw,  ao  iDfoimed  is  the  writer's  style  with  subtle  thought  and 
delicate  fimey,  that  if  he  have  not  ransomed  all  the  hostages 
which  a  high  poetic  design  gives  to  imagination,  we  may  at  least 
accept  bis  poem  as  a  rich  instalmeut  of  the  debt.  That  he  ha.s  a 
,  natural  dramatic  faculty  only  needing  culture,  is  sufBciently 
proved  at  the  opening  of  the  poem.  Here  the  characterization 
IS  excellent  Julian,  the  earnest  truth-seeker,  wrestles  in  hia 
lonely  cell  with  agonizing  doubt,  to  the  end  that '  haply  he  may 
find  God."  Stephen,  the  sleek  ort.hodox  monk,  assured  in  his 
routine  theology  and  glib  at  dogma,  denounces  the  heresy  of 
doubt  over  his  salad ;  while  Robert,  a  third  monk,  vacillates 
between  the  impulses  of  a  sincere  nature  and  the  veto  of  tradi- 
tion. Julian,  being  in  danger  from  a  charce  of  heresy,  Robert 
aids  his  escape  from  the  convent  The  strife  that  ensues  in  the 
mind  of  the  latter,  shows  no  common  analyser  of  character  and 
motive  : — 

Rohert.     One  comfort  is,  he's  far  away  by  tliis. 
Perhapa  this  comfort  is  my  deepest  ain. 
Where  shall  I  And  a  daysman  in  this  strife 
Between  my  heart  and  holy  Chtu-uh's  words  P 
Is  not  the  law  of  kindness  from  God's  iinyor. 
Yea,  from  Hia  heart,  on  mine  ?     But  then  we  must 
Deny  ourselves  ;  and  impulses  must  yield. 
Be  subject  to  the  written  law  of  words ; 
Impulses  made,  made  strong,  that  ne  might  have 
Within  the  temple's  court  live  things  to  bring 
And  slay  upon  His  altar ;  that  we  may. 
By  this  hard  penance  of  the  heart  and  soul, 
Become  the  slaves  of  Christ. — I  haTe  done  wrong ; 
I  ought  not  to  have  let  poor  Julian  go. 
And  yet  that  light  upon  the  floor  says,  yea — 
Christ  would  have  let  him  go.     It  seemed  a  good, 
I  Yes,  self-denying  deed,  to  risk  my  life 

k  That  he  might  be  in  peace.     Still  up  and  down 

B  The  balance  goes,  a  good  in  either  scale; 

H  Two  angels  giving  each  to  each  the  lie, 

H  And  none  to  part  them  or  decide  the  question. 

H  But  still  the  words  seem  to  come  heaviest 

H  upon  my  conscience  as  that  scale  descends : 

^^  But  that  may  be  because  they  hurt  me  more, 

^^M  Being  rough  strangers  in  the  feelings'  home. 

^^^^^  Would  Ood  forbid  us  to  do  what  is  right, 

^^^^         Even  for  His  sake  P     But  then  Julian's  life 
^^^L  Belonged  to  God ;  He  could  do  as  He  pleased. 

■  1  am  bewildered.     'Tia  as  God  and  God 

^^  (Commanded  different  things  in  different  tones. — |^.  25,  23. 

^^    For  our  purpooe  the  plot  of  this  book  needs  but  an  occasional 
^kfcreticc.     We  prefer  dicecting  our  readers  to  some  of  those 
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lessons,  which,  as  we  have  said,  can  too  easily  be  detached  from 
the  story.  Here  is  one  involving  the  poet  s  main  idea,  while 
touching  on  the  use  of  sorrow : — 

0  God,  I  thank  thee  for  the  friendly  eye, 
That  ofb  hath  opened  on  me  these  five  years ; 
Thank  thee  for  those  cnlightenings  of  my  spirit, 
That  let  me  know  thy  thought  was  towards  me. 
As  moments  fore-enjoyctl  from  future  years, 
Telling  what  converse  I  should  hold  with  God. 

1  thank  thee  for  the  sorrow  and  the  care. 

Through  which  they  gleamed,  bright  phosphorescent  sparks 

Crush^  from  the  troubled  waters,  borne  on  which 

Through  mist  and  dark  my  soul  draws  nigh  to  thee. 

Five  years  ago,  I  prayed  in  agony 

That  thou  wouldst  speak  to  me.     Thou  wouKlst  not  then. 

With  that  close  speech  I  craved  so  hungrily. 

Thy  inmost  speech  is  heart  embracing  heart ; 

And  thou  wert  all  the  time  instructing  me 

To  know  the  language  of  thy  inmost  speech. 

I  thought  thou  didst  refuse,  when  every  hour 

Thou  spakest  every  word  my  heart  could  hear. 

Though  ofb  I  did  not  know  it  was  thy  voice. 

My  prayer  arose  from  lonely  wastes  of  suul ; 

As  if  a  world  far-off  in  depths  of  space, 

Chaotic,  had  implored  that  it  might  shine 

Straightway  in  sunlight  as  the  morning  star. —  pp.  71,  72. 

A  Christmas  musing  tells  what  needs  in  man's  very  being  call 
aloud  for  a  divine  incarnation, — how  until '  the  Word  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  us'  in  visible  love,  all  other  utterances  of 
Qod  were  misapprehended. 

Let  those  with  whom  age  is  the  blight,  not  the  maturity  of 
youth,  those  who  deny  the  beauty  for  which  they  have  lost  the 
sense,  lay  to  heart  the  following : — 

The  Lovely  is  the  True.    The  Beautiful 

Is  what  God  made.     Men  from  whoc^e  narrow  bosoms 

The  great  child-heart  has  withered,  backwards  look 

To  their  iirst-love,  and  laugli,  and  call  it  fully, 

A  mere  delusion  to  which  youth  is  suhject, 

As  childhood  to  diseases.     They  know  better. 

And  proud  of  their  denying,  ti*!!  the  youth. 

On  whom  this  wonderment  of  being  shines, 

That  will  be  over  with  him  by  and  by : 

'  I  was  so  when  a  boy — look  at  me  now.* 

Youth,  be  not  one  of  them,  but  love  thy  love. 

So  with  all  worship  for  the  high  and  good, 

And  pure  and  beautiful.     These  men  are  wiser ! 

Their  god,  Experience,  but  their  own  decay ; 

Their  wisdom  but  the  grej  hairs  gathered  oa  theou 
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Yea,  some  will  mourn  and  sing  about  their  loss, 

And  for  the  sake  of  sweet  sounds  cherish  it, 

Nor  yet  believe  that  it  was  more  than  seeming. 

The  man  in  whom  the  child's  heart  hath  not  died, 

But  grown  into  the  man's,  still  loves  the  Past ; 

Believes  in  all  its  beauty ;  knows  the  hours 

Will  dissipate  the  mist ;  and  when  this  day 

Has  laid  its  stone  upon  the  monument, 

A  morning  light  will  break  one  mom,  and  draw 

The  hidden  glories  of  a  thousand  hues 

Out  from  the  crystal  depths,  and  ruby-spots, 

And  sapphire  veins,  unseen,  unknown  before. 

Par  in  the  future  lies  his  refuge.     Time 

Is  God's,  and  all  its  miracles  are  his ; 

And  in  the  Future  he  o'ertakes  the  Past, 

Which  was  a  prophecy  of  times  to  come ; 

Where  lie  great  flashing  stars,  such  as  shone  out 

In  childhood's  laughing  heaven ;  the  wonderment 

With  which  the  sun  went  down  and  moon  arose ; 

The  joy  with  which  the  meadows  opened  out 

Their  daisies  to  the  warming  sun  of  Spring ; 

And  so,  to  reach  it,  climbs  the  present  slope 

Of  each  day's  duty — here  he  would  not  rest — 

Believing  that  the  glory  still  is  near. 

Though  o'er  its  face  a  covering  is  spread. 

As  o'er  the  bride's  dear  face  the  bridal  veil : 

He  knows  the  beauty  radiant  beneath. 

Till  faith  dies  into  sight,  the  cloudy  veil 

Melteth  away  pierced  through  with  inward  light ; 

And  the  man  knows  God  never  mocked  a  man 

With  beauty  meant  to  die  and  make  no  sign. — pp.  98-100. 

The  above  is  somewhat  diffuse,  and  Mr.  MacDonald  as  yet 
lacks  the  power  to  condense  the  rays  of  thought  into  a  focus,  and 
to  charge  one  or  two  pregnant  lines  with  the  whole  life  of  an 
emotion;  but  his  high  and  tender  philosophy,  his  wealth  of 
fancy,  and  grace  of  manner,  are  beyond  dispute. 

The  total  interest  of  the  poem  as  a  story  consists  in  the 
apparent  estrangement  which  comes  between  Juliau  and  Lilia, 
hiis  wife,  and  the  part  which  Lily,  their  child,  plays  between  the 
two.  In  Lilia  the  author  has  depicted  the  southern  heart,  with 
its  sensuous  thirst  for  love  and  beauty.  In  Julian  (with  whose 
Italian  blood  mingles  that  of  Germany),  we  have  with  the 
fervour  of  the  south  the  devout,  speculative,  and  somewhat  mys- 
tical intellect  of  the  north.  The  wife  fails  to  apprehend  the 
husband's  aspirations,  and  fears  that  he  must  despise  her.  The 
husband  can  find  no  charm  in  the  fair  but  transient  ends  for 
which  his  wife  exists.  He  brings  her  no  joy,  and  fears  that  he 
repels  her.    And  yet,  withal,  each  is  possessed  by  an  intense  but 
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hidden  love  for  the  other.  This  interest,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very 
similar  (doubtless  by  mere  coincidence)  to  that  between  Amy 
and  her  husband  in  '  Balder/  Nor  is  the  following  example,  in 
which  Lilia  mourns  the  moral  distance  between  Julian  and 
herself,  unlike  those  noble  lyrics  which  Mr.  Dobell  has  endowed 
with  such  psychological  instinct,  and  with  forms  of  natural 
beauty  that  claim  no  second  place  in  the  whole  gallery  of  poetic 
description : — 

*  O  will  thine  eyes  shine  always,  love,  as  now  ? 

And  will  thy  lips  for  aye  be  sweetly  curved  P' 

Said  my  song,  flowing  unrhTmed  fA«n  my  heut. 
'  And  will  thy  forehead,  ever,  simlike,  bend. 

And  suck  my  soul  in  vapours  up  to  thee  ? 

Ah,  love !  I  need  love,  beauty,  and  sweet  odours ; 

Thou  livest  in  the  hoary  mountains ;  I 

In  the  warm  valley,  with  the  the  lily  pale 

Shadowed  with  mountains  and  its  own  green  leaves  ; 

Where  odours  are  the  sole  invisible  clouds 

Making  the  heart  weep  for  deliciousness. 

Will  thy  eternal  mountain  always  bear 

Bhie  flowers  upspringing  at  the  glacier's  foot  ? 

Alas  !  I  fear  the  storms,  the  blinding  snow, 

The  vapours  which  thou  gatherest  round  tliy  head. 

Wherewith  thou  shuttest  up  thy  chamber-door. 

And  goest  from  me  into  loneUness.* 

Ah  me,  my  song !  it  is  a  song  no  more ! 

He  is  alone  amidst  his  windy  rocks ; 

I  wandering  on  a  low  and  dreary  plain ! — pp.  83,  8i. 

Frenzied  with  doubts  of  her  husband's  love,  Lilia  for  a 
moment  gives  ear  to  the  idolizing  passion  of  a  certain  Lord 
SeafonL  Bemorse,  ere  too  late,  rescues  her  from  dishonour, 
though  not  from  the  imputation  of  it  Slander  is  busy  with  her 
name,  and  at  last  reaches  Julian.  There  is  a  fierce  stnigj^  in 
his  breast ;  yet  he  torgeis  not  who  said,  '  The  whole  neeonot  a 
physician,  but  they  that  are  sick,'  and  with  the  divine  impulse  of 
a  Christiaa  8  heart  he  yearns  to  the  fallen  <me  (as  be  beiieres 
her)  on  aecoumt  of  kerfalL  We  must  make  room  for  part  of  his 
lament  The  pathos  of  the  lines  quoted  in  italics  needs  no 
comment:— 

O  my  poor  Lilia !  my  soul  weeps  for  thee. 
{Weeping  bitterly.) 
How  shall  I  win  thee,  save  thee,  make  thee  mine  P 
Gody  can  she  never  asore  be  clean  ?  no  more, 
Throogb  all  the  terrible  year*  ?     Hast  thou  no  well 
In  all  thy  heaven,  in  all  ThyseU;  that  can 
Wash  her  soul  clean  ?     Her  body  will  go  dewn 
Into  the  friendly  earth — would  it  were  lying 
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There  in  my  arms ;  for  there  the  rains  will  come, 
FreeH  from  Thy  skies,  iii  streamlets  through  the  sod. 
All  the  long  winter  night,  aod  we  should  lie 
Mouldering  away  together,  gently  washed 
Into  the  heart  of  earth  ;  and  part  would  go 
Forth  on  the  aunny  breezes  that  bear  cloads, 
Through  the  bine  air.     Bat  her  stained  soul,  my  God ! 
Canst  thou  not  cleanse  it  ?     Then  thould  I,  hAm  daa0t 
Was  gone,  creep  info  Heaven  at  Imet,  tutd  nt 
In  tome  quiet  place  by  her,  toith  glory  ihadowed. 
Jfone  yxnild  atk  quettitm*  Marv.     ji^  I,  eoMtent 
To  affrrouj  atill  a  little,  m  I  might 
Look  on  her  loitk  the  darUng  mi  hm"  bueea. 
Should  inoiB  that  mvjf  bepwe  thmt  duett  trithut 
The  circle  of  thy  glory. ~pp.  128,  X30. 

Lily — the  cliild  of  Julian  and  Lilia — is  one  of  the  poem's 
loveUest  featiirt- k,  and  deser\-es  something  better  than  the  passing 
allosioD  to  Tvhich  our  space  limits  us.  Spite  of  an  occadonal 
blemish  in  thi;  picture  through  an  attempt  to  over-realize,  it  is 
on  the  whole  as  truthful  in  its  details  as  charming  in  its  con- 
ception. IJIy  is  throughout  a  sort  of  ministering  spirit  to  her 
jather,  and  touching  is  it  to  see  how  the  faith  of  the  child's 
heart — the  fhiih  of  innocence — answers  to  that  faith  in  the  man 
irhic^  has  been  conquered  through  the  strife  of  experience  ;  how 
the  '  heaven  which  lies  around  us  in  our  infancy'  sleeps,  like  a 
v&le,  at  the  finot  of  those  heights  in  the  same  kingdom  ■which  the 
'  violent  have  taken  by  force.' 

We  mnst  now  close  Mr.  MacDonald's  volume.  A  ttdr  estimate 
of  his  powers  may  be  gained  from  the  instances  which  we  have 
cited.  They  can  hardly  fail  to  delight  his  readers,  thongh  insuf- 
ficient to  convince  them  that  he  has  accomplished  a  great  work 
of  art  The  highest  crown  of  genius  may  not  now  be  decreed  to 
this  writer ;  but  he  has  proved  his  title  to  mter  those  lists  where 
knights  alone  are  privileged  to  contend.  And  we  cannot  but  bid 
'Qod  speed' to  one  who  has  shown  these  great  attribntes  of 
mental  chivalry — allegiance  to  the  sacred  behests  of  religion,  and 
tender  reverence  for  diildhood  and  woman. 
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Abt.  III. — Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Strange,  Knijlit,  Engracvr, 
Member  of  several  Foreign  Academies  of  Design  ;  and  of  his 
Brother-in-law  J  Andrew  Lumisden,  Frivate  Secn/ari/  io  the 
Stuart  Princes,  and  Author  of  *  The  Antiquities  of  Home'  iJv 
James  Dennistoun  of  Dennistoun,  In  Two  Volunu's.  <Sv(). 
LondoD  :  Longman  &  Co.     1855. 

James  Dennistoun  of  DennistouD,  is  a  name  favourably 
known  in  the  antiquarian  researches  of  his  country,  ami  in 
works  of  more  general  interest  demanding  care,  industry,  and 
literary  skill.  These  Memoirs,  which  had  scarcely  issued  from 
the  press  ere  the  public  journals  recorded  their  authors  dtath, 
will  not  diminish  his  well-earned  reputation.  If  they  can  boast 
of  little  that  is  striking  or  brilliant,  at  least  they  do  not  contain 
a  word  which  with  his  dying  hand  he  could  have  wished  to  cancel. 
By  maiTiage  with  a  descenaant  of  Sir  Robert  Strange,  he  cam<.' 
into  possession  of  letters  and  documents  forming  the  basis  of 
these  volumes,  and  which  may  possibly  be  found  to  p(.)ss<;ss  an 
interest  and  importance  suflScient  to  rescue  them  from  oblivion. 

The  career  of  Strange  the  engraver  was  not  eventful.  His 
life  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  his  art,  of  the  dilHcultits 
which  therein  beset  him,  of  his  unflagging  industry  and  ardour, 
of  the  renunciation  for  many  years  of  family  bonds  and  douu'stio 
comforts  to  the  paramount  claims  and  charms  of  an  all-mgross- 
ing  profession.  His  wife,  a  Miss  Lumii>dcn,  of  honourabK' 
descent,  and  an  ardent  Jacobite,  makes  fighting  *  for  her  Prince ' 
in  the  Scottish  Rebellion  of  last  centuiy,  the  condition  on  which 
she  accepts  her  lover.  Strange  is  thus  unfortunately,  if  not 
somewhat  unwillingly,  involveil  in  the  ruined  fortunes  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty.  He  fights  at  CuUoden,  engraves  a  portrait  of  *  the 
Prince/  executes  plates  for  the  issue  of  pai)er  money,  ami,  involved 
in  the  general  consternation  and  overthrow,  with  difliculty  t-scapos 
capture,  and  remains  for  a  time  in  close  concealment.  It  is 
evident  that  the  connexion  between  Strange  and  the  Ki.'l)ellion 
was  more  professional  than  political,  and  in  after-life  he  iillowed 
no  romantic  or  wild  notion  of  le<;itimacy  to  divide  the  allegiance 
he  had  sworn  to  his  art  With  his  artlent  wife  it  w:ls  far  other- 
wise. Ambitious,  made  to  govern  and  to  dictate,  the  sjihere  of 
family  duty  was  ftir  too  narrow  for  her  cnterpri&e,  and  in  a  cause 
less  hopeless  and  des])erate,  she  would  gladly  have  become  the  focus 
of  faction  and  intrigue.  Andrew  Lumisden,  her  brother,  with 
less  vigour  and  impetuosity  of  character,  would  seem  in  the 
blindness  and  constancy  of  his  attachment  to  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
to  supply  his  want  of  enthusiasm.     Fighting  and  defeated  with 
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'  his  Prince'  at  CuUotlen,  he  was  for  years  a  proscribed  exile  from 
his  country  ;  suffered  the  privations  of  poverty,  was  rescued  from 
absolute  want  by  pittances  in  the  form  of  pensions,  and  after 
assiduously  serving  for  four-and-twenty  years  as  Secretary  in  the 
mock  court  which  the  Stuart  princes  held  in  Rome,  he  was  once 
more  cast  out  upon  the  world  a  victim  to  his  master's  drunken 
cftOTtce. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  general  character  of  these  volunieB, 
we  will  now  enter  on  a  more  detailed  examination  of  that  art  of 
which  Strange  is  here  the  representative.  We  have  recently  seen 
it  stated  that  line  engraving  is  in  danger  of  becoming  in  this 
country  extinct,  from  want  of  due  appreciation  and  patronage ; 
and  we  think  that  we  may  be  doing  some  service  to  a  languishing 
art,  if,  in  bringing  the  life  of  Strange  before  the  notice  of  our 
reader^  we  succeed  in  claiming  for  the  legitimate  product  of  the 
graver  increased  attention  and  support.  We  are  not  insensible 
to  the  bewitching  softness  of  mezzotint,  but  ita  delicate  effeminacy 
only  makes  us  prize  more  iiighly  the  character  and  manliness  of 
line  engraving.  Neither  would  we  for  a  moment  assert  that  the 
popularity  of  lithography  is  disproportioned  to  its  merit:  tht- 
rapidity  and  economy  of  its  execution,  no  less  than  its  capabilities, 
make  it  the  stepping-stone  by  which  Art  descends  from  its  heights 
and  becomes  the  domei^lic  associate  of  the  peasant  instead  of  the 
sole  prize  of  the  prince.  Wood  engraving  is  no  less  popular  and 
diffiiave  in  its  character,  and  the  capability  it  possesses  in  the 
printing  process  of  illustrating  and  combining  with  letter-press, 
has  led  to  one  of  the  mast  marked  Art  developments  of  the 
present  day.  Art,  like  literature,  has  become  democratic,  and 
subsists  not  on  a  patron,  but  on  the  applause  of  the  populace. 
Competition,  small  profits,  quick  returns,  with  a  rapid  multiplica- 
tion, such  as  only  machinery  can  accomplish,  have  popularized 
Art,  certainly  without  elevating  it.  This  is  a  result  which,  with 
all  its  attendant  disadvantages,  we  are  far  from  regretting.  The 
wider  the  basis  upon  which  Art  rests,  the  more  stable  is  the 
structure,  and  the  better  capable  of  being  reared  in  beauty  and 
security  to  heights  which  may  ultimately  transcend  all  past 
attainments.  Still  we  must  confess  that  the  prospects  at  least  of 
line  engraving  are  far  from  hopeful ;  we  fear  that  already  it 
belongs  more  to  the  past  than  to  the  present  We  know  what 
is  the  character  of  the  modem  plates  hung  in  printselters'  windows; 
and  we  know,  likewise,  what  it  is  to  turn  wiui  mingled  admiration 
and  regret  overa  portfolio  of  old  and  sterling  engravings.  There  we 
see  Claudes  translated  by  Vivares,  without  trick  or  ostentation, 
into  soft,  aerial  tones;  landscapes  by  Wollett,  tremulous  in  hue  and 
emotional  in  feeling,  rendering  the  infinite  variety  of  nature,  by 
■  scarcely  less  infinite  variety  of  manner ;  or  we  turn,  perhaps, 
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to  a  Holy  Family  by  Bartolozzi,  uniting  precision  of  line  with 
brilliancy  of  effect ;  the  fbrniB  well  rounded  and  modelled,  the 
execution  manly  without  degenerating  into  soft  voluptuousness. 
It  was  no  dight  merit,  we  may  rest  assured,  which,  in  a  period 
thus  fertile  in  engravers  and  prodigal  in  the  excellence  of  their 
works,  could  entitle  Strange  to  the  foremost  rank.  We  have 
recently  had  occasion  to  consider  the  life  and  genius  of  a  man, 
the  chief  excellence  of  whose  pictures  was  in  the  beauty  of  their 
colour ;  and  now  we  are  not  less  anxious  justly  to  appreciate 
works  which,  wholly  destitute  of  colour,  seize  upon  the  mind  by 
merits  of  a  totally  different  character.  But  so  widely  various 
and  yet  so  potent  and  all-sufficing  are  the  powers  and  capacities 
of  Art  in  all  its  manifestations,  that  each  phase  in  turn,  while  it 
holds  the  eye  captive,  ia  omnipotent,  and  exercises  a  sway,  if  not 
a  tyranny,  that  for  the  moment  admits  of  no  superior.  Under 
the  spell  of  £tty» '  daszled  and  drunk'  by  the  glory  of  colour, 
we  feel  that  colour  is  all  in  all ;  yet^  again,  chastened  by  the 
purity  and  unostentatious  merit  of  a  line  engraving,  we  wilUngly 
surrender  the  g^de  and  glare  of  colour  which  appeals  to  sense 
for  the  tranquil  and  calmer,  because  more  intellectual,  feast  of 
beauteous  lines  and  expressive  light  and  shade. 

Sir  Robert  Strange  did  good  service  to  Art,  not  only  by  the 
excellence  of  his  execution,  but  likewise  by  the  high  character  of 
the  works  which  he  undertook  to  engrave.  He  not  unreasonablv 
turned  to  Italy  as  affcnrdin^  the  pictures  most  worthy  of  his  skiU 
and  labour.  In  the  principal  cities  of  that  country  he  spent 
several  vears,  making  in  the  churches,  palaces,  and  galleries 
careful  (urawingB  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  as  subjects  for 
his  future  engravings.  He  thus  familiarised  the  public  mind 
with  works  of  the  highest  order,  and  by  his  merits  and  the  bold- 
ness of  his  enterprise  created  a  taste  and  a  patrona^  alike 
honourable  to  the  public  and  to  himself.  When  we  thixuL  of  the 
service  which  he  and  others  no  less  celebrated  Iiave  conferred  on 
Art,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  engraving  was  not  earlier  dis- 
covered. We  might  then  have  known  something  of  the  Greek 
paintings,  which  many  have  conjectured  as  scarcely  less  perfect 
than  their  sculpture  and  architecture.  But  the  arts  of  the 
Revival  were  more  fortunate.  Raphael  had  his  attendant  genius 
in  Marc  Antonio,  who,  by  engravings  executed  with  a  loving  hand 
and  kindred  niirit,  tnuotlated  and  diffused  the  works  of  the 
master.  Hius  nave  the  genius  and  fame  of  the  great  painters 
been  perpetuatetl  and  extended,  and  in  our  day  so  far  popularised, 
that  not  long  since  we  purchased,  more  for  curiosity — it  must  be 
acknowledge — than  eaiiicatioii,  a  print  of  Raphael  s  Transfigura- 
tion for  favffpence.  Engraving  is  to  painting  what  printing  is  to 
literature;  a  man's  pictuie  ii  aa  yet  in  manuicnpt  till  it  is 
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engraved,  hung  in  the  shop-windows,  and  pat  within  the  actual 
possession  of  the  multitude.  A  painter's  £Eune  is  then,  and  not 
till  then,  secured  firom  oblivion.  When  we  think  of  what 
ttigiaving  has  done  and  is  doing  for  Art^  and  the  Art  education  of 
the  peo^e^  we  fear  that  it  is  scaroel^  sofBciently  estimated  or 
understood.  Whatever  wideDS  the  circuxt  of  our  vision,  ^  the 
most  perfect  and  most  delightful  of  all  our  senses,'  confers  upon 
the  race  the  greatest  boon.  Addison  tells  u%  that  our  si^t 
^fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with 
its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  continues  the  loi^est  in 
action  without  being  tired.'  It  is  Art»  and  especially  engravings 
whidi  nourishes  and  enriches  the  mind  thro^h  this  faculty  c£ 
vision.  It  educates  and  delights  the  child  in  his  earliest  year% 
and  in  his  maturer  age  instructs  and  refines  the  man.  TJmifftfi 
himsdf  ta  time  and  space,,  it  brings  within  his  view  the  bestand 
feuest  of  every  land,  with  the  riches  which  have  been  rescued 
fiom  time's  destructive  deli^a  Thus  is  the  imagination  thxou|^ 
the  eye  fed  with  things  of  beauty,  and  by  the  outer  gate  of  sense 
enter  into  the  storehouse  of  the  mind  countless  richea 

We  were  never  more  impressed  with  the  value  of  engraving 
than  in  Parma^  the  city  of  Correggia's  laboura  We  spent  the 
morning,  with  opera-glass  in  han^  visiting  the  dmrch^  ^idea- 
vouring  to  deciph^  and  understand  the  exuberant  creations  with 
which  Comq^gio  adorned  the  cupdaa  We  luiew  that  his  ol^ect 
had  been  to  paint  the  heaven  of  heavens,,  and  surely  no  fitter 
ophere  could  be  found,  either  for  his  g^iins  or  the  boldness  of 
uie  attempt,  than  the  interior  of  a  church  dome.  We  had  heard 
of  the  magic  charm  of  his  light  and  shade ;  that  in  these  cupolas 
Art,  no  longer  circumscribed  by  lines  and  figure,  combined  reality 
and  immensity  in  one,  spanned  earth  and  air ;  and  that  Corr^^o 
had  here  built  heaven,  even  if  he  had  failed  in  peopling  it.  In 
vain  did  we  attempt  in  the  obscurity  of  church  interiors  to  com- 
prehend the  subjects,  or  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  individual 
figures  discoloured  by  damp,  and  obliterated  by  decay,  and  we 
were  ready  to  join  with  the  enemies  of  Correggio^  who,  at  the 
dose  of  his  labours,  raised  the  cry  that  he  had  painted  a  ^  hash 
of  firoga'  It  was  not  till  we  visited  the  studio  of  Chevalier 
Toschi,  the  greatest  engraver  of  which  Italy  in  our  day  can  boast^ 
that  we  reidly  imderstood  the  merits  of  these  worka  To  the 
earefully  executed  drawings  of  Toschi,  and  the  effective  boldness 
of  the  engravings,  executed  by  himself,  and  the  sdux^  he  formed 
around  him,  will  Correggio  owe  in  future  days  his  feme  asapainter 
of  firesco.  Since  our  visit,  the  Chevalier  Tosdii  is  dead ;  indeed, 
his  age  and  infirmities  almost  precluded  the  hope  that  he  could 
live  to  comf^ete  the  arduous  work  on  which  he  was  engaged ;  but 
understood  that  the  numerous  pupils  whom  we  saw  axound 
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him  in  the  studio  would  be  able  from  his  finished  drawings  to 
complete  the  entire  series  of  works.  For  the  sake  of  the  expiring 
honour  of  Italy,  and  for  the  credit  of  engraving  as  an  art,  we  trust 
that  nothing  may  impede  the  publication  of  these  plates. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  recal  to  the  reader's  recollection 
the  special  qualities  by  which  the  different  methods  of  engraving 
on  copper  are  distinguished.  Firstly,  the  great  merit  of  lino 
engraving  consists  in  force  and  firmness,  with  precision  and  deter- 
mination  of  form.  Mezzotinto,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  alluring 
by  its  softness,  by  the  imity  of  its  tone,  and  breadth  of  shadow ; 
from  the  absence  of  harsh  positive  lines  it  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  manner  by  which  objects  in  nature  are  relieved 
and  yet  blended.  Lastly,  in  etching,  we  find  qualities  not  less 
individually  marked.  'Deficient  in  the  vigour  of  line  engraving, 
and  utterly  wanting  in  tone,  it  has  in  rapidity  and  playful 
facility  of  execution  a  merit  exclusively  its  own.  Now,  line 
engraving,  as  improved  and  practised  by  Strange,  embraced,  in 
some  degree,  the  distinctive  merits  of  all  these  processes.  Tl)e 
outline  of  the  subject,  with  even  some  of  its  details,  was  first 
etched,  which  gave  a  freedom  of  execution  unknown  to  rigid  line 
engraving;  by  the  extensive  use  of  the  dry  point  the  soft- 
ness of  a  mezzotinto  was  somewhat  approached,  while  strength 
and  decision  were  attained  by  the  firm,  bold  stroke  of  the  graver. 
This  gave  to  line  engraving,  in  the  hands  of  Strange,  a  combina- 
tion of  resources  and  expression  almost  exhaustive  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  light  and  shade  in  Art. 

In  order  the  more  correctly  to  estimate  the  special  character- 
istics of  Strange  as  an  engraver,  it  may  be  well  to  dwell  more 
particularly  for  a  few  moments  on  the  intrinsic  elements  upon 
which  the  merits  of  the  art  depend.  It  must,  however,  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  we  do  not  profess  to  write  for  the  instruction 
of  professional  engravers,  but  for  the  information  of  the  general 
publia  We  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  enter  on  the  mere 
technicalities  of  the  art,  to  lay  down  niles  for  the  use  of  the 
etching  needle,  the  graver,  or  the  dry  point,  to  determine  when 
lines  should  be  firm  and  when  undulating,  when  crossed  in  squares 
or  when  oblique.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  lines,  in  their  cun-es, 
intensity,  and  arrangement,  should  always  be  expressive  of  the 
character  of  the  object  the^  are  intended  to  represent;  that  they 
should  interpret  with  fidelity  the  meaning,  the  purpose,  and  sen- 
timent of  the  work  they  transcribe.  The  eye  of  the  connoisseur 
is  specially  sensitive  to  the  delicacy,  dexterity,  and  intention  of 
lines  in  linear  engraving.  They  must,  in  all  respects,  be  echoes 
to  the  thought ;  and  their  skilnil  management  by  the  engraver, 
and  the  rewarding  applause  of  the  public,  will  depend  upon  that 
delicate  intoition  by  which  thoognt  and  feeling  are  expressed 
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through  correeponding  forms.  Herein  consist  the  intere-st  and 
inherent  auperiority  of  line  in  contrast  with  all  other  styles  of 
engraving.  The  roental  character  of  a  line  engraver  can  be 
predicted  from  his  works,  which  is  a  sure  test  that  hia  task  is 
mental  as  well  as  manual  We  may  rest  assured  that  a  work 
vhich  is  bold  without  being  extravagant,  tender  without  feeble- 
neaa,  brilliant  aad  yet  not  ostentatious,  well  balanced  and  regu- 
lated in  its  parts,  sustained  by  an  individual  unity  in  ita  whole, 
requires  a  mind  as  rightly  tutored  as  the  work  is  fitly  executed. 
The  fine  arts  differ  from  the  useful  iu  this,  that  in  the  one  while 
mind  conceives  the  mechanic  may  be  left  to  execute  ;  but  in  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  conceiving  thouglit  must  actuate  the 
expressive  hand.  8crange  evidently  felt  this,  and  hence  it  was 
with  great  unwillingness  that  he  delegate^  to  others  the  execu- 
tion of' any,  even  the  most  trivial  portions  of  his  works.  Now 
these  expressive  qualities,  which  are  inherent  to  lines  judiciously 
disposed,  are  conspicuous  in  the  engravings  of  Strange.  In 
recently  looking  over  a  portfolio  of  his  works,  we  were  imsensibly 
fired  by  the  ardour  which  impelled  his  mind  and  hand : — the 
brilliuicy  and  the  beauty  of  execution,  the  transparency  and 
soflnesB  of  the  fieah-tints  showed  that  the  artist's  eye  had 
directed  the  engraver's  hand.  We  marked  hia  judicious  treat- 
ment of  a  subject  in  the  Venetian  nchool ;  florid,  romantic,  and 
enthusiastic  in  execution,  it  still  maintained  a  becoming  dignity, 
while  it  did  not  degenerate  into  extravagance  or  coarseness.  His 
style,  in  fact,  seems  a  happy  medium  between  the  coldly  classic 
and  the  lawlessly  romantic  It  contrasts  favourably  with  the 
geometric  and  mechanically  accurate  Hues  of  Wilie,  alike  inca- 
pable of  texture,  quality,  or  expressdon,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  escapes  the  Carlo  Dolci  soft  effeminacy,  so  captivating  to  the 
dilettante,  so  repulsive  to  manly  and  healthful  taste. 

It  must  not  he  forgotten  that  an  engraving  is  not  so  much  a 
copy  as  the  translation  of  a  picture.  In  the  absence  of  colour, 
and  with  materials  and  execution  wholly  different,  engraving 
seeks,  nevertheless,  by  the  means  within  its  power,  to  convey  to 
the  mind  the  conception  and  treatment  of  the  original  work. 
However,  in  one  element,  and  that  perhaps  the  highest  within 
the  range  of  Art,  engraving  is  co-equal  with  painting.  Without 
drawing  to  deflue  the  boundaries  of  light,  shade,  and  colour, 
a  picture  would  be  a  mere  chaos  destitute  of  form  or  meaning  ; 
drawing  is  the  basis  of  every  art,  whether  the  instrument  be 
pencil,  brush,  or  graver.  Engraving  then  should  make  accuracy 
of  drawing  its  leading  feature,  especially  as  in  the  absence  of 
colour,  the  eye  is  the  more  exclusively  directed  to  the  form. 
When  we  think  of  all  the  attributes  pertaining  to  form,  we  shall 
^  once  perceive  how  wide  is  the  range,  how  expressive  the 
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meaniDg,  of  engraving.  In  their  enumeration  we  should  exhaust 
the  best  resources  of  Art,  and  call  into  play  all  the  faculties  of 
mind.  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  grandeur  of  his  line,  and  the 
giant  proportions  of  his  figures;  Raphael  in  the  purity,  amenity, 
and  expressive  character  of  his  design;  the  grace  and  the  beauty 
of  Ouido  and  Correggio,  and  the  savage  wildness  of  Salvator 
Rosa,  can  be  thus  brought  within  the  sphere  and  capability  of 
engraving.  But  so  wide  is  the  scope,  so  diversified  and  opposite 
the  character  of  these  masters  and  their  works,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  one  and  the  same  engraver  should  be  possessed  of 
powers  sufficiently  extended  to  do  equal  justice  to  them  all.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  a  man  if  left  to  his  choice  will  select  the 
master  and  subject  most  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  feelines.  He 
will  then  labour  in  a  kindred  spirit,  the  mechanism  of  his  art 
will  be  imbued  with  feeling  and  expression,  and  as  in  a  skilful 
translation,  the  character  of  the  original  will  be  transfused  into 
a  new  form  and  different  language.  Strange,  by  his  lengthened 
residence  in  Italy  and  the  devoted  zeal  with  which  he  executed 
drawing  from  the  best  masters,  must  have  become  deeply  im- 
bued with  Italian  thought  and  manner;  so  that  entering  into  the 
creative  spirit,  the  actuating  motive  of  the  original  work,  his 
engraving  was  no  dead  literal  transcript,  but  the  vital  product  of 
an  artist's  mind  and  hand — a  poet's  translation  of  a  poet's  work. 
The  range  of  Strange's  masters  and  subjects  was  very  great, 
indeed,  nearly  exhaustiva  We  find  him  engraving  CkK)patras 
after  Quido,  St  Cecilias  after  Raphael,  Madonnas  and  Saints  of 
Correggio,  Cupids  and  Venus  by  Titian,  Charles  I.  after  Van- 
dyke, and  the  Good  Shepherd  after  Hurilla  But  his  versatility 
and  untiring  industry  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  loftiness  and 
scope  of  his  amotion.  During  his  sojourn  in  Italy,  he  made 
drawings  which  during  his  life  of  unbroken  labour  he  was  never 
able  to  engrave.  The  secret  indeed  of  his  accomplishing  so  much 
was  the  constant  feeling  that  he  was  doing  so  little. 

In  analysing  the  essential  elements  of  engraving,  wo  have 
dwelt  on  the  technicalities  and  meclianism  of  lines,  then  on 
accuracy  of  form  and  drawing,  and  now,  lastly,  we  shall  say 
a  few  words  respecting  the  general  distribution  of  light  and 
shade  in  a  picttire  or  engraving.  To  be  impressive  or  pleasing, 
it  is  primanly  requisite  mat  a  painting  or  engraving  shall  have  a 
well  managed  chiaroscuro.  Upon  this  the  mental  expression 
greatly  depend&  Light,  the  physical  symbol  of  life,  beanty, 
and  truth,  wages  etenial  war&re  with  darkness,  the  empire  of 
death,  error,  and  sin.  These  two  conflicting  elements  m  the 
world  within  us,  and  creation  without,  meet  as  harmonised  dis- 
cords in  the  li^t  and  e^ade  of  a  picture.  This  imion  of  an- 
tagonistic powers  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  fertile  source  of  pictorial^ 
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ex|n^8don,  aad  makes  art,  like  nature,  aa  aDimated  eymlx)!^  of 
meDtal  emotioo.  The  moootide  brightness,  the  Gtillness'of 
twihght,  the  thick  veil  of  night,  tlie  terror  of  the  storm  or  tha 
benignity  of  BUDshinc,  whether  seen  in  nature  or  transcribed  by 
art,  are  impresave,  because  they  are  expressive  of  the  ages  of 
man,  the  pnaaes  of  bis  being,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  This 
light  And  shade,  by  which  nature  and  the  life  of  man  are  alike 
dificJt^^,  become  in  art  likewise  the  chief  source  of  mystery. 
Hw  confines  vhere  clear  vision  ends  and  the  i-egion  ot  faitb 
b^ins,  the  dioiDese  of  things  distant,  and  the  darkness  which 
ofttinoen  overcasts  things  near  at  hand,  belong  to  the  obscure  ter- 
litories  of  myatery.  The  shadows  thus  coat  across  the  field  of 
our  knowledge,  thia  transition  of  the  seeu  into  the  invisible,  are 
in  art  more  than  indicated,  they  are  depicted  and  foreshadowed 
by  the  darkness  in  wliich  it  shrouds  things  invisible,  the  twilight 
l^  whi<di  it  in  part  reveals  the  distant  and  unknown,  *  Now  aJl 
that  ID  punting  can  he  expressed  by  the  magic  of  chiaroscuro  is 
equally  within  the  power  of  engraving.  All  who  have  seen 
epgravingB  or  etchings  of  '  The  Crucifixion'  by  Rembrandt,  or 
his  *  Raising  of  La»^riis,'  must  feel  in  their  ominous  light  and 
diade  some  smse  of  the  mystery  of  miracle,  somewhat  of  that 
awe  which  filled  all  minds  when  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent 
BBOBder.  Even  in  our  own  time  we  have  all  seen  the  startling 
creations  of  Uartin,  his  infinite  chstances,  terrible  skies  illumined 
twly  by  lightaiing,  v;istness  of  space  bounded  by  immeasurable 
deptJu  of  darkness,  the  obscurity  in  which  brood  fire,  pestilence, 
and  eartltquake, — all  the  supematiira!  wrirkins  of  a  frenzied 
imagination.  But  we  must,  pnxw  I'm-  ;i  iithiutiI,  ;inil  somewhat 
divert  the  current  of  our  thoughts,  in  order  to  estimate  the 
roecial  qualities  of  Strange.  His  works,  too,  are  celebrated  fat 
their  light  and  shade,  but  not  as  those  of  Rembrandt  or  Martin. 
He  dineTE  from  these  masters,  as  the  serenity  of  an  evening  sk^ 
contrasts  with  the  thunder  cloud.  The  works  chosen  for  his 
^ver  do  not  startle  by  almipt  tnuudtions.  lagbt  passes  softly 
mto  shade,  and  the  individual  parts  are  blended  into  one  general 
harmony.  His  plates  consequently  possess  to  an  eminent  degree 
the  quality  of  tone ;  they  are  thus  suited  to  the  sobriety  and 
dignity  of  high  art,  and  they  claim  atteptjon,  leas  by  an  alluring 
and  emphatic  manner  than  through  their  intrinsic  merit. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  £e  '  Memoirs,'  Mr.  Demiistotm 
Boakes  a  carehd  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Strange  as  aa  engraver. 
In  a  comparison  with  his  rival  Bartolozzi,  the  latter  is  de«gnated 
»B  spirited,  bold,  and  dexterous,  but  rafnd  and  flimsy,  and 
mferior  to  Strange  in  'solid  principles  and  finished  practice.' 
Bartolozzi,  from  advant^es  enjoyed  m  youth,  had  gteaJua  know- 
ledge of  drawing,  but  his  woiks  are  frequently  maired  ly  a  pie- 
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dilection  for  superficial  graces.  In  continuation  of  this  portion 
of*our  subject,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  exact  words 
of  Mr.  Dennistoun  : — 

*  If  we  extend  our  comparatiye  estimate  to  other  eminent  engravers, 
beginning  with  a  pupil  of  Bartolozzi,  who  connects  him  with  higher 
names,  we  may  grant  to  Yolpato  the  advantage  of  long  and  constant 
contact  with  Baphaers  works  in  his  Roman  period,  and  also  the  judg- 
ment which  gave  to  these  a  marked  preference.  But  though  superior 
to  Strange  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects,  the  latter  ceded  nothing  to 
him  in  their  treatment.  Moi^hen  and  Longhi,  to  whom  Volpato's 
influence  successively  descended  in  ameliorated  degree,  are  open  to 
criticism,  as  devoted  rather  to  the  manner  than  tlie  matter  of  their 
work  ;  their  exquisite  elaboration  (cold,  perhaps,  in  the  latter— eff'emi- 
nate,  it  may  be,  in  the  former)  savours  of  a  technical  or  academic  per- 
fection, and  sometimes  sacrifices  the  qualities  of  the  painter  to  the 
merits  of  -the  engraver.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Strange,  who,  even 
in  his  finest  and  most  successful  execution,  exhibits  no  laborious 
straining.' — Memoirs. 

Mr.  Dennistoun  proceeds  to  state  that  Desnoyers  stands 
alone  in  the  conduct  of  Raphael's  best  works,  and  he  finds 
in  MUller's  Sixtine  Madonna  a  solemnity,  aud  in  his  St 
John  from  Domenichino  a  purity,  to  which  Strange  never  at- 
tained. Yet  we  are  told  that  the  success  of  Sir  Robert  Strange 
pervaded  all  that  he  undertook  ;  that  his  aquafortis  preparation 
was  carried  further  than  with  any  other  engraver,  imparting 
freedom  to  his  style  and  great  advantage  '  in  rendering  colour.' 
We  are  further  told  that  he  was  perfect  master  of  the  graver, 
and  xmequalled  in  the  resources  of  the  dry  point ;  that  he  is 
often  singularly  happy  in  expressing  the  touch  of  his  original, 
although  with  occasional  monotony ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  drapery  was  less  perfect  than  that  of 
those  who  enjoyed  greater  academic  advantages ;  and,  lastly,  that 
while  his  strokes  possess  clearness  scarcely  ever  excelled,  his  skies 
are  opaque  and  Lis  backgrounds  unpleasantly  dazzling  ;  but  by 
general* consent  it  would  appear  that  no  one  excelled  him  in  the 
softness  and  porous  texture  of  flesh,  which  he  rendered  without 
the  appearance  of  effort,  labour,  or  servile  adherence  to  rule. 

We  are  not  quite  certain  whether  we  have  used  a  wise  discretion 
in  perplexing  our  readers  with  this  elaborate  and  somewhat  con- 
flicting criticism,  the  intricate  refinements  of  which  we  would  not 
ourselves  presume  fully  to  comprehend.  Adroitly  to  balance 
technical  terms  is  a  species  of  literary  legerdemain,  which,  from 
its  ingenious  dexterity,  is  entertaining  to  witness,  but  it  usually 
ends  as  a  mere  brilliant  feat  without  rendering  our  knowledge 
more  definite  or  our  judgment  more  discriminative.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  adjudicate  in 
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words  before  the  tribunal  of  memory  upon  the  merits  or  defects 
of  the  objects  of  sense.  Words  can  express  thoughts,  but  cannot 
picture  thingB ;  hence  it  is  that  criticism  on  the  arts  is  so  often 
▼ague,  loose,  and  contradictory.  A  flagrant  example  ia  here 
before  ua  After  the  remarks  of  which  we  have  above  given  a 
conciae  digest,  Mr.  Charles  Le  Blanc  is  called  in  as  witness  for 
.the  purpose,  it  would  appear,  of  throwing  the  previous  evidence 
into  confusion.  He  pronounces  the  engravings  of  Strange  to  be 
cold,  defective  in  force  and  feeling,  in  purity  of  line,  vigour  of 
colour,  and  mellowed  execution.  We  believe  this  estimate  to  be 
not  only  false  but  morbidly  affected.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  pre- 
sumption to  ask  of  so  high  an  authority,  what  ia  meant  by  au 
engraving  being  '  cold  ;'  but  we  would  venture  to  stigmatize 
the  [^phcatioD  of  '  vigour  of  colour'  to  a  work  of  mere  light  and 
shade,  as  mere  critic-cant  hazarded  on  the  presumption  that  it 
may  be  received  by  the  public  for  gifted  insight. 

We  are  h^py  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  adduce  authorities 
which  reinstate  Strange  in  his  foremost  rank  aa  an  engraver. 
Walpole  says,  '  I  cannot  omit  so  capital  a  master  as  Mr.  Strange, 
lest  it  should  look  like  the  contrary  of  flattery.  When  I  have 
named  him,  I  have  mentioned  the  art  at  its  highest  period  in 
Qreat  Britain.'  Richardson  pronounces  Strange's  prints  to  be 
onequalled  in  harmony  of  tone,  as  well  as  delicacy  and  softness 
of  flesh-tints.  John  Thomas  Smith  says,  '  He  was  unquestionably 
the  best  engraver  England  ever  produced.  His  close  attention 
to  the  texture  of  each  particular  article  .  .  .  perhap  no  one  in  any 
part  of  the  world  has  ever  equalled.'  By  Leigh  Hunt,  Strange  is 
designated  as' the  greatest  engraver,  perhaps,  this  country  has  seen; 
that  is  to  say.Bupposing  the  merits  of  an  engraver  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  his  relish  for  and  imitation  of  his  on^nals.  Other  men 
may  have  drawn  a  finer  mechanical  line,  but  none  have  sur- 
passed Strange  in  giving  the  proper  diversity  of  surfaces,  or 
equalled  hirn  in  transferring  to  hard  copper  the  roundness  and 
deUcacy  of  flesh.'  Mr.  Dennistoun  would  appear  to  sum  up  the 
collective  evidence  upon  the  merits  of  Strange  in  these  words  : 
'  Altogether,  he  is  ranked  by  the  best  Judges  anumg  the  first  and 
most  pleasing  artists  of  bis  age.' 

But  not  only  is  Strange  entitled  to  our  admiration  as  an  artist, 
he  equally  merits  our  respe  .as  a  man.  His  was  a  genius  calm  and 
earaest  in  purpose,  assiduoi  f  devoted  to  the  high  development  of 
his  art ;  gladly  submitting  to  the  drudgery  of  au  arduous  profea- 
noD,  not  so  much  as  a  sat  rifice  to  the  necessitie-s  of  family,  as  a 
willing  and  ardent  service  i  ;he  art  he  loved.  The  innate  integrity 
<rfhismind  t  in  the  conscientious  care  with  which 

lus  works  V  1  For  the  attainment  of  a  noble  object  he 

aude  many  In  his  early  career  he  declined  to  en- 
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grave  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  Begent,  and  thus  lost  the  prospect 
of  Court  patronage  in  ord^  that  he  might  travel  in  lUdy,  and 
devote  his  Ills  to  the  execation  of  great  works.  For  the  same 
high  object  he  refused  book  illustrations  and  other  commissions, 
wUch  would  have  yielded  certain  and  rapid  retuma  And  in 
the  end  we  find  his  devotion  and  self-denial  rewarded  in  honours 
upon  himself,  credit  to  his  profession,  and  benefit  to  his  country. 
For  his  talents  and  labours  he  was  knighted  by  his  sovereign  : 
he  raised  his  art  at  home  to  European  renown  ;  and  in  restoring 
the  lost  reputation  of  Raphael,  Corr^;gio,  Titian,  and  Guido,  )ie 
elevated  the  tastes  and  revived  the  arts  of  bis  country.  It  is 
consolatory  to  find  that  a  life  so  devoted  was  rich  in  reward  to 
himself,  his  family,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Strange  is  too  remarkable  to  pass 
without  notioe.  Strong  sense  and  shrewdness  united  with  acute 
worldly  wisdom ;  enlightened  views  dashed  with  unbending 
prejucHces ;  education  and  self-culture  clashing  with  an  ignorance 
which,  in  our  day,  would  startle;  constitute  a  character  as 
marked  and  idiomatic  as  either  fact  or  fiction  can  supply.  Her 
letters  contain  passages,  racy  and  pungent,  in  which  she  is  as 
reckless  in  thought  as  she  is  regardless  of  all  grammar  and  ortho- 
l^raphy.  We  will  venture  on  a  few  extracts,  as  they  are  amusing 
m  themselves,  and  may  constitute  a  not  unwelcome  episode  after 
more  weighty  matters.  Writing  to  her  brother,  Mr.  Lumisden, 
secretary  to  the  ruined  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts,  she  says — 

'  0  had  I  been  of  a  more  useful  sex  !  Had  my  pen  been  a  sword  I 
had  not  been  here  sittinfi^  tamely  by  my  fircaide,  desiring  you  to  do  me 
simple  ofBoe  Hke  thii.  in  those  days  so  many  and  so  long,  I  have  not 
been  altogether  idle,  for  I  have  made  three  fine  boys,  who  I  ho[>e  will 
do  me  credit ;  they'll  be  recruits  when  I'm  gone ;  I  hope  they'll  all 
have  Roman  spirito  in  them.  1*11  instruct  them  that  their  lives  are 
not  their  own  when  Borne  demands  them.' — Memoirs. 

In  another  letter  to  her  brother,  she  thus  claims  credit  for  the 
education  she  has  bestowed  upon  her  little  daughter : — 

'  Indeed,  I  must  not  neglect  to  tell  you  that  I  have  taken  great  care 
in  her  education:  for  example,  whenever  she  hears  the  word  whig 
mentioned,  she  grins  and  makes  faces  that  would  frighten  a  bear ;  but 
when  I  name  the  prince,  she  kisses  me  and  looks  at  her  picture.* — Ibid. 

Again,  in  answer  to  a  request  from  her  husband  and  broiher 
to  come  to  Paris  :— 

'  I  told  Mr.  Ben  I  hoped  neither  you  nor  he  would  insist  on  my 
coming  to  Paris,  as  I  was  too  aqnart  a  cub  for  that  dissipated,  gidd^, 
worthless  people ;  besides,  I  can  speak  nothing  bat  broad  Scotch,  plam 
tnrth,  and  common  sense.  Such  bairns  as  me  makes  the  best  figure 
at  home.* — ^Ibid. 
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She  q>eaks  of  her  scpii  as  foUowB : — 

'  If  lie  sppean  aqoard,  say  he  does  bo  by  the  pontare  commuid  of 
lai  worthy  eld  mother,  who  nerer  did  or  said  mything  bat  what  she 
ha4  •  good  reason  for.' — Ibid. 

Hra  Strange  is  thita  well  portrayed,  in  contrast  to  her  hnsbacd, 
by  a  connexion  of  the  &mi]y : — 

'His  wile  and  be  are  tlM  very  opposite;  for  abe  is  all  bucf,  Gxo, 
and  flash,  yet  very  steady  to  Uie  main  cbanoe;  but  he  adauies  her, 
and  is  so  weU  amused  witn  her  iancies  thal^  wbes  ailenf^  he  starts  a 
sulgect  to  make  her  Bhine.' — Ibid- 

Andrew  Lumiaden,  her  brother,  was  of  a  different  stamp,  fitted 
to  serve,  not  to  govern :  the  whole  interest  of  his  hfe  conaiata 
in  that  he  served  the  Stuart  princes,  in  their  Koman  exile,  as 
secretary.  His  blind  attachment  to  their  fallen  fortunes  might 
have  been  praisenorthy, had  it  not  under  the  drcumstances  been 
wb(41y  absnrd.  The  revelations  in  these  yolnmes  serve,  if  any- 
thing further  were  wanted,  to  show  how  utterly  unfitted  was  the 
Stuart  race  to  govern  the  people  of  England.  They  appear  not 
to  have  been  more  cast  down  in  fortune  than  degraded  in  cha- 
ncier. Tljeee  vohimes  contain  a  melancholy  picture.  Intriguing 
with  Borne  and  Romanism,  plotting  with  the  discontents  in 
Eorc^  asd  the  enemies  of  England,  the  last  hopes  of  these 
piqqiet  jnincee  were  sought  in  their  country's  misfortune.  Preyed 
vpcn  by  needy  followers,  whose  fortrnies  had  fallen  with  the 
eaose,  a  moclc  royalty  starving  in  penury  kept  up  the  hollow 
pomp  and  ceremony  of  a  Court.  Mr.  Lumisden's  duties  as 
secretary  appear  to  have  been  divided  between  donning  for 
pensions  uhI  stipends  unwillingly  paid,  and  satasfying  clamorous 
daimanta  by  ^courteoas  letters  in  lieu  of  mone^d  remitbuices. 
Bach  a  state  of  things  could  not  contintte;  Sven  royalty  at  last 
dies  out,  and  wtushippers  desert  a  futh  to  which  nothing  more 
tabstantial  pertains  than  a  divine  right.  Mr.  lAimisden,  we 
flunk,  fortunately  for  himself,  was  '  at  length  relieved  from  all 
farther  part  in  a  kingly  comedy,  which  had  giado^y  &llen  to  a 
lainentM>ie  force.' 

These  Memoirs,  it  will  be  seen,  are  diverafied  by  variety  and 
i  emtiast  of  cfaaracter.  Sir  Robert  Strange  fumi^es  the  artistic 
I  element,  MrR  Strange  the  popular  taid  piquant,  and  Mr.  Lumisdeii 
I  takes  the  literary  and  histoneal  department  Tet  we  can  scarc^ 
I  caH  the  work  entertaining,  or  even  interesting.  It-is  eaieful  bat 
I      Ay;  learned,  technical,  and  wholly  free  from  emotion  of  any 

■  kind.     Minute  details  on  obscure  points  of  Soottash  historjr  are 

■  ^moQsly  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  certain  Scottish  funilie^ 
K     vUd)  may  be  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  will  hd  deeply  indebted 
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brought  together,  wanting  the  breath  which  should  give  them 
Ufa  There  are  biosrapmes,  like  maps,  painfully  accurate  and 
minute,  in  which  all  facts,  figures,  and  names  are  studiously 
recorded.  There  are  biographies  likewise  that  are  panoramic 
pictures,  in  which  are  life  and  motion,  light  and  shade, — the 
objects  brought  imder  pictorial  treatment,  and  thrown  into  their 
true  perspective.  But  of  these  volumes  we  can  at  least  truly 
say,  that  there  is  nothing  false  in  colouring,  or  repulsive  to  taste ; 
and  we  think  their  author  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  bringing 
the  materials  in  his  possession  before  the  public. 


Abt.  IV. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  Early  Roman 
History.  By  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis. 
In  Two  Volumes.   8vo.     London :  J.  W.  Parker  &  Son.     1855. 

It  has  been  said,  that  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil ;  this  may  be 
true,  yet  it  is  sometimes  a  great  necessity.  In  our  tranquil 
judgment,  all  that  was  really  needful  in  the  present  volumes 
might  have  been  equally  well  said  in  one-tenth  part  of  the 
length;  yet  the  world  in  general  would  not  so  have  judged. 
When  a  man  of  genius  and  learning  writes  a  huge  book,  full  of 
erroneous  and  delusive  theories,  which  can  be  sufficiently  con- 
futed in  a  mere  pamphlet,  the  prejudices  of  men  will  not  accept 
such  a  confutation,  but  insist  on  a  bulky  work  as  the  reply.  The 
literary  duel  must  be  fought  out  with  equal  weapons  on  both 
sidea  Had  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  put  the  substance  of  these  1100 
pages  into  100,  Niebuhr,  if  still  alive,  would  probably  have 
thought  it  enough  to  reply,  that  the  writer  was  a  *  superficial 
blockhead ;'  and  the  public  would  argue, — '  Niebuhr  must  no 
doubt  be  right,  for  ne  is  a  man  of  genius;  his  opponent 
probably  cannot  appreciate  him, — and  at  any  rate  he  has  sho\%'n 
no  learning  which  can  compete  with  Niebuhr  s  wonderful  erudi- 
tion.' But  when  a  great  work,  like  the  present,  appears,  filled 
with  marks  of  dihgent  research,  with  elaborate  notes  and 
exhaustive  text^ — then  the  manes  of  Niebuhr  receive  sufficient 
honour  by  encountering  such  a  champion.  Even  to  bo  overcome 
in  the  encounter  is  not  inglorious.  Besides,  it  is  not  worth  a 
bookseller  6  while  to  press  the  purchase  of  a  mere  pamphlet 
Such  an  article  is  apt  to  dr^  still-born.     Even  if  it  have  a 

S-eat  run,  the  author  is  well  off  if  he  does  but  lose  a  few  pounds 
n    the    contrarv,    two  respectable-sized    volumes   may   bring 
pecuniary  reward  aUke  to  the  zealous  bookseller  and  to  the 
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mentoriouB  author  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  such  a.  hook  inole  sua 
8tat.  It  obtains  its  deserved  place  on  the  shelves  of  pulilic 
libraries,  and  becomes  a  Krii/ia  ig  ati  na  a  witness  to  truth.  So 
important  is  it  to  have  material  as  well  as  spiritual  weight ! 

Those  considerations  nearly  reconcile  us  to  the  elaborate  and 
intrinsically  tedious  nature  of  the  volumes  before  us,  which  do 
not  appear  to  deserve  the  charge  anticipated  in  the  introduction 
of  being  '  either  presumptuous  or  superfluous.'  In  our  youth,  we 
waded  through  the  distressingly  difficult  volumes  of  Niebuhr, 
wilb  a  constant  sense  of  discouragement  and  perplexity  at  being 
unable  to  appreciate  his  arguments.  This  we  dutifully  ascribed 
to  our  own  ignorance.  To  our  extreme  surprise,  we  found  hira 
mag^teriftUy  passing  sentence  on  the  works  of  authors  which 
have  perished,  describing  their  excellences  or  defects,  sometimes 
with  severe  remarks,  and  displaying  a  most  marvellous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sources  from  which  this  or  that  piece  of  informiu 
tion  was  gathered  by  an  extant  author.  One  who  finds  himself 
unable  to  follow  Niebuhr's  reasonings  intelligently,  is  still  apt  to 
fancy  it  is  useful  and  necessary  elaborately  to  digest  all  his  results. 
When  Dr.  Arnold  came  out  so  strong  in  allegiance  to  the  sur- 
passing discernment  of  Niebuhr,  a  new  load  was  added  to  the 
ai-guinentam.  ad  verecundiam,  which,  though  it  could  not 
wholly  hinder  a  student  from  thinking  for  himself,  has  forced 
many  a  one  to  let  out  only  in  whisper  and  in  hesitation  his  grave 
distnistt  For  fifteen  years  at  least,  no  man  could  bluntly 
express  disbelief  of  Niebuhr  without  ruiuinq  his  own  credit, 
except  indeed  a  few  eminent  persona,  who  all  along  were,  on 
occasions,  frank  and  outspoken.  In  the  retrospect,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  a  serious  disservice  has  been  done  to  students  by 
forcing  upon  them  the  painful  and  difficult  process  of  'getting 
up'  Niebuhr's  volumes,  while  an  ever-increasing  chorus  of  scholars  - 
proclaims  that  Niebuhr  undertook  an  impossible  problem — viz., 
poffitively  to  reconstruct  a  lost  history ;  and  that  he  has  done  it, 
not  merely  arbitrarily,  but  by  methods,  to  adopt  which  is  an 
elaborate  practice  in  the  art  of  bad  reasoning. 

In  writing  this,  we  do  not  intend  to  express  agreement  with 
the  practici^  conclusions  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  concerning  which 
we  have  many  words  ;  nor  do  we  intend  to  say  that  Niebuhr's 
works  have  not,  on  the  whole,  advanced  ancient  history.  We 
ancerely  judge  that  they  have ;  hut  we  believe  their  benefit  has 
been  entirely  for  historians  and  professors,  not  for  young  students, 
to  whom  we  are  disposed  to  regard  his  writings  concerning  the 
«»rly  age  of  Kome  as  rather  pemiciona  But  Niebuhr  was  a 
Eoan  of  great  imagination,  great  memory,  great  power  of  combi- 
Bation.  He  threw  his  heart  into  his  subject  with  passion, — as 
indeed  did  Mitford ;  but  widi  iar  more  learning  than  llitfonL 
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The  effect  produced  by  his  UvixijSf  Toice  was  much  greater  than 
that  of  his  wiitiiigSy  as  is  manifest  in  the  zeal  and  love  of  his 
immediate  pupila  Germany  had  abready  reared  scholars,  who 
were  not>  like  the  Italian  antiquaries^  mere  children  of  vast 
memories  and  fine  taste,  jixit  men  who  inquired  freely,  and  who 
asked  not  only  what  did  ancient  writers  assert  ?  but  also,  how 
much  of  it  was  true  ?  But  none  of  them  had  such  passionateness 
as  Niebuhr,  or  so  intense  a  belief  that  truth  was  attainable ;  and 
though  his  immediate  attainment  was  only  a  phantom,  and  his 
resentment  against  those  who  did  not  bow  to  his  idol  an  un- 
seemly bigotry,  yet  this  passionateness,  joined  to  his  vast  learn- 
ing, had  a  kindling  and  electric  effect.  He  did  not  communicate 
any  great  remlta  to  his  pupils  (one  or  two  perhaps  may  be 
rescued  from  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis  and  Rubino),  nor  any  new  ^method 
which  can  be  for  a  moment  approved  ;  but  he  did  communicate 
to  those  of  them  who  dedicated  their  lives  to  literature  his  own 
insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  much  of  his  aptitude  for 
combination,  and  a  most  ambitious  grasp  of  every  subject  His 
influence  has  reached  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Roman  antiquity. 
In  fact,  he  was  by  no  means  the  first  to  discern  the  uncertainty 
of  the  early  Roman  histoir.  Perizonius,  De  Pouilly  and  Beaufort 
had  elaborately  maintainea  this,  and  had  rejected  many  narratives 
as  incredible.  Niebuhr,  however,  treated  the  modest  uncetiainty 
in  which  they  were  satisfied  to  abide,  as  a  superficial  scepticism, 
and  assumed  for  himself  the  problem  of  re-constructing  the 
histoiT,  while  fully  aware  that  he  had  often  no  better  source 
than  his  own  conjectures.  Sir  G.  C  Lewis  writes  concerning 
this  as  followB : — 

'  There  is  no  doubt  that  long  habit,  combined  with  a  happy  talent, 
may  enable  a  person  to  diacem  the  truth,  where  it  is  invisible  to 
ordinary  minds  possessing  no  peculiar  advantages.  This  may  W 
observed,  not  only  in  historical  researches,  but  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  In  cnder,  however,  that  the  truth  so  perceived 
should  recomrnend  itself  to  the  oonvictions  of  others,  it  b  a  neoesAary 
condition  that  it  should  admit  of  proof  which  they  can  understand. 
Newton  might  have  perceived  by  a  rapid  and  intuitive  sagacity  the 
connexion  between  the  (all  of  an  i4>ple  and  the  attraction  of  the  earth 
to  the  sun ;  but  unless  he  could  have  demonstrated  that  connexion  by 
arguments  which  were  intelligible  and  satisfactory  to  the  scientific 
world,  his  discovery  would  have  been  useless,  except  as  a  mere  sugges- 
tion. In  like  manner  we  may  rejoice  that  the  ingenuity  and  learning 
of  Niebuhr  should  have  enabled  him  to  advance  many  novel  hypotheses 
and  conjectures  respecting  events  in  the  early  history,  and  respecting 
the  form  c^  the  eany  constitution  of  Rome.  But  unless  he  can  sup- 
port those  hvpotheses  by  sufBeient  evidence,  thev  are  not  entitK^l  to 
oar  beliet  It  is  not  enough  for  a  historian  to  claim  the  po^si^iision  of 
a  retrospective  second-sight,  which  is  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  worid ; 
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of  a  mysterious  doctrine,  revealed  onlj  to  the  initiated.  Unless  ha 
can  prove,  as  well  as  guess ;  unless  he  can  produce  evidence  of  the  fact, 
after  he  has  intuitively  perceived  its  existence,  his  historical  system 
caimot  he  received.' — YoL  L  p.  14. 

In  ofiir  article  on  the  'life  and  Lettera  of  Niebuhr'  (^Eclectic 
Beview/  June,  1852,  p.  665),  we  oursehres  hriefly  noticed  thia 
Yesj  point,  entirely  agreeing  with  Sir  GL  C.  Lewi&  We  said^— 
'  To  go  into  details  is  impoesihle ;  but  we  may  and  must  say; 
that  Niebuhr  totally  mistook  the  duties  of  a  historian.  He  enip- 
posed  it  was  his  place  to  dogmatize,  and  THoke  no  atternpts  to 
eonvince  the  li/nderstcmding  of  his  neocler^and^if  any  one  made 
objectiiMBS,  reply  that  he  is  an  ignorant  blockhead  and  evidently 
incompetent  to  judge.^  It  is  indeed  peculiarly  difficult  for  a 
xead^  of  Niebumr  to  find  out  what  part  oi  his  assertions  needs^ 
and  what  does  not  need,  proof;  for  ne  Quietly  narrates  his  own 
theory  as  if  it  were  attested  by  some  aneient  authority,  and 
allies  that  we  have  the  *  express  testimony^  of  Dionysiusi  or 
aome  one  els^  when  nobody  but  himself  can  find  anjthing  of  the 
sort  in  the  passage  to  which  his  foot-note  refeiSw  Me  also  talks 
ao  ftimiliariy  about  what  the  ancient  annalists  recorded,  that  the 
reader  little  suspects  that  their  vefy  ^dstence  is  a  doubtful  hypo- 
tliesb  of  Niebuhr's  own.  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis  is  fiilly  justified  in 
proto^ing  here  against  adopting  hypothesis  as  £act ;  neverthelesai 
we  think  the  doctrine  by  wnich  he  tries  to  establish  pure  unhy- 
poChettcal  history  must  annihilate  all  history  whatooever.  In 
met,  our  difficulty  in  reviewing  the  w<»:k  consists  in  this,  that  the 
reader  will  not  easily  believe  our  representations  concerning  Sir 
George  to  be  correct 

Tluit  there  was  no  attempt  among  the  Romans  at  a  coTitinuous 
history  before  Fabius  Pictor,  a  oontemporary  of  Hannibal,  is 
universally  admitted.  Sir  George  quotes  livy  and  two  passages 
of  Dionysius  in  proof,  and  lays  stress  on  the  latter  (vol.  i.  pp.  37, 
81,  196)  as  of  firstrate  importance,  and  as  totally  disproving 
Niebdbr's  belief  in  the  existence  of  family  memoirs^  annals,  and 
dironide&  To  us  they  appear  to  have  no  BXLch  tendency. 
Fabhis  was  the  first  systematic  historian, — waXai^rarog  rwv  ra 
'PmfuuKtt  €rvvTaKafi{vta}v :  how  does  this  prove  him  to  be  the  fiirst 
who  noted  down  contemporary  occurrences  ?  Such  a  phrase  as 
'a  man  who  compiled  the  Boman  affairs^'  never  couldi  be  used 
of  one  who  merely  committed  to  writing  notices  of  passing 
events,  or  of  his  own  Ufa  Yet  Sir  George  actually  brings  these 
passages  (vol.  i.  p.  196)  as  sufficient  disproof  of  Niebuhr  s  belief, 
and  speaks  of  him  as  setting  tkefm  aside  on  vmts  conjecture. 
Hiebunr  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  his  belief  of  such  memorials ; 
ksisuch  belief  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  Fabius'being  the  oldest 
iHipQer  of  Boman  history  than  Sir  George's  own  belief;  for  Sir 
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Greorge  makes  concessioDfi  quite  surprising.     He  employs  the 
bulk   of  his  treatise,  from  chapters  vii.  to   xiii.   inclusive,    to 
prove  his  case ;  and  deduces  (vol.  ii.  p.  488),  that  *  the  extant 
narrative,  for  the  first  472  years,  was  not  originally  framed  by 
contemporary  historiana'.  ,  .  .  which  the  reader  wifl  fancy  to 
mean,  vxis  not  originally  noted  down  by  a  aeries  of  contem- 
porary chroniclers;  inasmuch  as  no  historian  can  live  through 
five  centuries,  and  be  contemporary  with  them  all :  hence  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  else  can  be  meant  than  the  absence  of  all 
written  contemporary  memorials ;  yet  he  continues  thus  : — *  but 
was  derived  by  writers  posterior  to  the  events  related,  though 
prior  to  the  extant  historians,  partly  from  oral  traditions,  and 
partly  from,   written    documentary  sourceSy   the   nature   of 
which  is  imperfectly  reported.'     There   is  a  comprehensive 
phrase  !     The   extant  narrative   of  nearly   five   centuries   was 
derived  (it  seems)  by  Fabius  and  Cincius,  partly  from  oral  tradi- 
tions, and  partly  from,  vrritten  documentary  sources,  about 
which  Sir  George  aoes  not  know  much ;  not  whether  they  were 
not  all  contemporary  with  the  events,  as  we  certainly  know  some 
to  have  been.     But  if  there  were  contemporary  documents,  what 
else  is  the  man  who  wrote  them  but  a  contemporary  chronicler, 
annalist,  or  historian  ?     Evidently  in  so  far  as  the  after  history 
was  based  on  these  documents,  it  is  as  authentic  as  any  history 
in  the  world.     The  documents  may  have  been  few,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  true  history  discontinuous  and  fragmentar}' ;  but 
(except  by  misinterpretation)  not  less  true  and  less  certain  on 
that  account     And  this  appears  to  us  to  be  Sir  George's  per- 
vading fallacy ;  he  treats  a  fragmentary  history  as  essentially 
fabuloua      If  he  reply,  that  oiul  tradition  has  mingled  fable 
with  truth,  and  that  as  we  have  not  the  original  documents,  we 
can  no  longer  disentangle  the  truth,  we  admit  the  difficulty ;  but 
it  is  not  confined  to  the  early  history :  it  infects  all  history  ;  and 
it  is  the  dxdy  of  criticism  to  attemjyt  the  separation.     Are  we 
to  forget  that  the  exploits  of  the  two  Scipios  in  Spain,  in  Livy's 
Hannibalic  War,  have  been  discredited  since  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
criticism  ?  that  Thirlwall,  and  other  very  eminent  modem  Greek 
historians,  reject  the  Peace  of  Cimon  ?  that  Gibbon  has  rejected 
the  stupendous  Persian  victory  of  Alexander  Severus  ?     ( )ral 
tradition  is  liable  to  err ;  but  so  is  that  which  we  call  history,  and 
which  at  first  sight  seems  well  attested.  As  to  the  Roman  written 
documents,  Sir  Q.  C.  Lewis  admits  (as  everybody  must  admit) 
that  alphabetical  writing  was  known  and  was  used  from  the  time 
of  the  kings, — that  international  treaties  were  in  the  earliest 
times  carved  in  brass,  and  came  down  to  later  ages, — that  Fabius 
found  a  continuous  list  of  annual  magistrates,  more  or  less  com- 
plete and  authentic,  ascending  to  the  commencement  of  the 
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CODBular  government, — that  from  the.  huming  of  the  city  there 
was  extant  a  series  of  meagre  o£Bbial  aonals,  kept  by  the  chief 
pontifiii, — that  many  texts  of  laws,  including  the  Lawa  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  were  preserved,  together  with  notes  of  ancient 
usages  and  rules  of  customary  law,  both  civil  and  religious, 
recorded  in  the  hooka  of  the  pontiffs ;  (to  which  indeed  Dionysius, 
says  ho  refers  as  containing  ancient  nU/ries  also ;  Dionya.  i.  73  : 
G.  C.  L.  voL  L  p.  89) :  finally,  what  ia  perhaps  of  great  import- 
ance, though  slightly  passed  over,  he  admits  that  the  decrees  of 
the  senate  were  from  the  very  beginning  written  and  carefully 
kept,  and  (when  it  was  found  that  the  officera  garbled  them,  in 
order  to  cheat  the  people)  they  were,  from  after  the  Decemvirate, 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  under  custody  of  the  plebeian 
ffidilea.  Sir  George  acknowledges  that  Livy  mentions  a  written 
record  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  4+2  ac.  (vol.  i.  p.  H2);  which 
was  fifty-five  years  before  the  Gaulish  conflagration.  At  any 
rate,  after  the  burning  of  the  city,  damp  and  worms  were  the 
chief  causes  of  destruction  to  the  decrees  of  the  senate. 

To  us  it  appears  that  these  concessions  lead  to  Beaufort's  position 
as  the  just  one ;  nor  does  Sir  George's  reference  to  Greekhistory, 
which  occupies  his  last  chapter  (6iJ  pages)  seem  to  prove  any- 
thing else.  His  conclusion  is  (vol.  ii.  p.  551),  that '  a  connected 
account  of  the  aSairs  of  the  principal  Greek  states  begins  about 
ft  century  before  the  birth  of  Herodotus ;  and  that  a  continuous 
narrative'  begins  from  the  subjection  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  to 
Lydia,  Ascending  higher,  we  have  first  uncertainty,  confusion, 
and  at  last  nearly  total  darkness.  True :  hut  what  is  thiii  to  the 
purpose  ?  First,  a  connected  account  is  not  identical  with  a  true 
account ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  a  fn^mentary  history,  based  on 
contemporary  monuments,  may  he  true  (seriously,  we  cannot 
find  whether  Sir  George  consciously  means  to  deny  this) ;  next, 
it  is  not  pretended  that  the  Greek  traditions,  which  plunge  us 
into  uncertainty,  confusion,  and  darkness  rested  on  carved 
monuments  and  official  registers  like  those  of  Home.  The  entire 
chapter  seems  to  us  gratuitous  and  misplaced.  He  has  just 
told  us  that  at  Rome  there  were  such  monuments  and  registers, 
^mly  he  does  not  know  whether  and  when  and  how  far  they  were 
osed ;  hence  he  treats  it  aa  mere  hypothesis  (p.  491)  to  suppoae 
that  Fabius  learned  of  the  expulsion  of  Tanjuin  the  Proud  from 
oral  tradition,  and  '  in  reducing  it  to  writing  was  asaisted  by 
tome  documeniary  materiaia  which  served  to  fix  the  outlioee  of 
Uie  transaction.' 

We  may  shortly  state  his  portion  in  the  following  words  : — I 
admit  that  there  were  numerous  early  written  memorials  at 
Borne, —  how  many  I  know  not ;  I  admit  that  the  memory  of 
a  pact  time  is  not  neoeflaarily  lost,  if  *  oral  tradition  be  Bxbd  and 
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mmAimI  hf  official  reeoitl,  private  docoments,'  &a  (voL  iL  p.  492.) 
1  owdLttot  deny  that  Fabius  may  have  rested  this  or  that  account 
<Ni  i$om0  memorial  coeval  with  the  event,  but  I  can  never  know 
thai  he  did :  I  have  nothing- but  internal  evidence  (which  is 
MMW  eonjectore  tod  hypothesis)  to  help  me  to  guess  when  he  did 
and  when  he  did  not ;  hence  I  have  no  materials  for  a  solid 
judgment;  I  condude  that  all  is  uncertain,  that  all  criticism 
IS  vain«  and  no  more  books  should  be  written*  We  must  give 
his  actual  wotds:— - 

*All  the  historical  labour  bestowed  upon  the  early  centuries  of 
Rome  will  in  general  be  wasted.  The  history  of  this  period,  viewed 
as  a  series  of  picturesque  narratives,  will  be  read  to  the  ^eatest  advan* 
t0^  in  tMe  anginal  %€rifer$,  and  mil  he  detei^iorated  by  reproduction  in 
a  modem  dreu.  If  we  regard  a  historical  painting  merely  as  a  work 
of  art,  the  accounts  of  the  ancients  can  only  suffer  from  being  re- 
touched by  the  pencil  of  the  modem  restorer.  On  the  other  band,  all 
attempts  to  reduco  them  to  a  purely  historical  form,  by  conjectural 
omissions,  additions,  alterations,  transpositions,  must  be  nugatory. 
The  workers  on  this  historical  treadunll  may  continue  to  grind  the  air, 
but  they  will  never  proiluce  any  valuable  result.* — Vol.  ii.  p.  55G, 

This  is  rather  cruel  of  Sir  George.  He  writes  a  work  of 
1l(K>  stout  pages  ou  the  eaily  Roman  history,  and  then  implores 
other  people  to  write  no  more  on  the  subject  It  a  little  reminds 
us  ol*  Queen  Clytiemnestra,  who,  as  iSschylus  tells,  hewed  down 
her  husband  with  an  axe,  and  then  piously  prayed  that  the  house 
might  in  future  be  free  from  intestine  murdera  Did  Sir  George 
not  liiuresee,  that  as  murder  produces  murder,  so  a  big  book  of 
ixuitrovfNrsy  produces  anotiier  big  book  ?  Well !  but  we  accede 
%s>  hia  iloctriue,  that  by  no  conjectural  omissions  can  we  reduo^ 
the  earliest  Koman  story  to  a  purely  historical  form,  if  this 
uir^ui  ihat  in  no  casi*  can  wo  arrive  at  certain  truth.  Only  (we 
uuut  n^ltirt)  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  make  (what  he 
oalW^  NxM^itH'tural  omissions.'  May  we  not  omit  the  miracles 
whioh  ptesagtHl  Uie  future  greatness  of  Servius  Tullius  ?    Is  it 

*  au  artatitunr  hypotheids'  t  nat  these  miracles  are  aredulous  in* 
w^lioiia  t  NVo  Uuuk  be  will  grant  to  us,  that  they  certainly 
»i«v  H%f4  true ;  Wl  he  will  not  sav,  it  is  o/f  certainly  untrue  that 
Svn  viua  iasliluleil  tlie  eomitia  of  toe  centuries,  and  divided  Rome 
uii%^  tvaur  iril^ea  or  pariahnt  We  think  then  he  has  no  right  to 
h^  %K%wii  ti^  «li\Mii||^y  thai  internal  evidence  is  no  ground  for 
i^tf^'U^r  ^^Mi^  pMi  of  alalepodiiively,  and  retaining  another  part, 

•  4vla4uii^  it,  uol  as  i^erlam«  but  as  probable. 

If  Wi»  rii^Uy  lUHlfNTilaAd  Sir  George  s  canon,  it  would  leail 
u«  lo  f««iiiha  Aur  heytMnl  Iheae  which  he  seems  to  contemplate. 
It  i«  iMillh«^  haUl W  the  auoiecits  to  inform  us  systematically  of 
iht^ir  wuroea.    They  had  no  foot-nolea  and  references.     How 
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seldom  does  even  Tacitus  tell  us  whence  he  learnt  ihisr  or  thut  1 
how  seldom  Plutarch  or  Dionysius,  who  meaxis  to  be  most 
ad^itific  I  If  we  know  that  a  man  has  iK>  sources  of  information^ 
we  ci  course  reject  his  evidence  as  a  whole ;  but  if  we  know 
that  he  had  wany  sources^  we  do  not  reject  his  statementg 
bavdy  because  he  does  not  tell  us  on  each  occasion  what  he 
learned  from  what  Most  witnesses  mix  up  their  own  hypo« 
theses  and  inferences  with  dry  fact,  and  leave  us  wiih<Hit  ex* 
temal  means  of  discriminating ;  yet  many  of  such  witnesses  are 
highly  useful)  if  due  criticism,  be  used.  Sir  Geoi^  appears  to 
us  to  be  making,  unawares,  a  protest  against  ALL  discriminating 
criticism. 

Nor  can  we  concede  to  him  that  the  narrative  ought  to  be 
read  in  the  original  writers ;  in  iaciy  we  should  draw  precisely 
the  opposite  conclusion  from  the  doctrines  which  he  presents  to 
ua  Fii9t  indeed  we  might  ask — Is  no  one  to  read  the  tale  of 
early  Borne  who  cannot  read  it  in  Latin  and  Greek  ?  Are  there 
to  be  no  cultivated  persons,  male  or  female^  in  England^  who  do 
not  find  it  expedient  to  study  these  difficult  languages  ?  But^ 
dropping  this  topic,  why  may  we  not  rather  argue  as  follows  ? — 
*Att  the  hiBtorioal  labour  bestowed  upon  the  early  centuries  of 
Rome  will  in  aeneral  be  wasted.  It  is  therefore  highly 
iniBlpedient  for  the  young  student  to  devote  his  valuable  hours 
to  read  ten  long  books  of  Livy,  and  the  eleven  extant  books  of 
Dionysius,  to  say  nothing  of  Diodorus  and  of  certain  lives  in 
Plutarch,  and  the  fragments  of  Appian  and  Dion  Casstua  It  is 
the  part  of  the  judicious  modem  historian  to  shorten  this  vast 
mass  of  writing  into  a  very  narrow  compass,  {Mroportioned  to  its 
slight  valua  The  ancients,  who  believed  all  of  this  to  be  genuine 
historjr,  did  not  grudge  elaborate  study  ;  but  we  who  cannot  so 
accept  it,  must  naturally  decline  to  wade  through  lengthy  narra- 
tives, many  of  which  are  undoubtedly  fictitioua' 

And  here  we  have  to  speak  of  the  distinction  drawn  by  so 
many  writers,  and  particularly  insisted  on  by  Rubino,  between 
the  constitutional  history  of  Rome  and  the  narratives  of  wars 
and  adventures  of  celebrated  persona  The  former  is  maintained 
by  Rubino  to  have  a  far  higher  degree  of  credibility  than  the 
latter.  The  laws  and  treaties  were  in  great  measure  consigned 
to  writing  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  even  where  they  w«fe 
handed  down  by  a  merely  oral  doctrine,  were  conneeted  with 
permanent  institutions — ^were  kept  alive  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  senate,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  popular  assetnUy,  and 
were  carefully  passed  on  by  statesmen  and  priests  to  their  sue- 
cessora  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  were  for  a  long  time  left 
to  the  exclusive  keejMng  of  popular  tradition ;  and  from  their 
nature  were  exposed  to  the  embellishments  of  isanicy^  and  to  the 

n2 
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distortions  of  national  and  family  pride.  Hence  the  reasons 
which  prove  that  the  later  Romans  were  destitute  of  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  events  and  circumstances  of  their  early  ages, 
apply  almost  exclusively  to  the  historical  class  of  traditions,  not 
to  those  concerning  the  constitution.  Such  is  Rubino*s  argu- 
ment Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  who  is  in  antagonism,  not  to  Niebuhr 
only,  but  also  to  those  who  have  headed  reaction  against  Nie- 
buhr, differs  so  vehemently  from  this,  as  to  avow  precisely  the 
opposite  judgment.  We  acknowledge  the  clearness  and  force  of 
ms  argument,  though  we  think  it  admits  of  adequate  reply  : 

*  No  such  broad  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  history  of  a  consti- 
tution and  historical  events,  as  this  distinction  appears  to  assume. 
Unless  we  are  more  or  less  informed  respecting  the  events  of  the  his- 
tory of  any  country,  we  cannot  follow  the  progress  of  its  constitution. 
For  example,  if  we  take  England  during  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
cannot  treat  its  constitutional  changes  in  vacuo,  and  as  abstracted 
from  all  public  transactions  and  occurrences.  The  constitutional  his- 
tory of  England  during  that  period  cannot  be  understood,  unless  we 
are  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  struggle  between  Charles  and  t)ie 
Parliament ;  the  characters  of  the  leaders  of  the  contending  parties ; 
the  grounds  of  the  civil  war  and  the  manner  of  its  outbreak  ;  its  pro* 
gress  and  final  issue ;  the  king's  execution ;  the  Protectorate ;  and, 

lastly,  the  restoratron  of  kingly  government  under  Charles  II 

Without  knowing  the  events  and  facts,  we  caimot  know  that  consti- 
tutional forms  retain  the  same  meaning.  The  forms  of  a  goveninient 
may  be  preserved  intact,  while  its  essence  and  operation  have  under- 
gone a  radical  change.  They  may  become  a  mere  mask,  behind  which 
the  real  face  is  concealed.  Among  a  people  like  the  Romans,  who 
attached  great  importance  to  legal  forms  and  to  the  connexion  of  reli- 
gion with  the  state,  it  was  i>eculiar]y  likely  that  constitutional 
changes,  demanded  by  the  altenxl  state  of  society,  and  by  the  in- 
crease<l  power  of  new  classes  of  the  community,  should  be  effei'tetl 
with  little  apparent  departure  from  ancient  usage.  A  constitutional 
history,  written  without  a  knowledge  of  events  and  actions  and  of  the 
forces  silently  operating  through  society,  might  represent  Augustus 
Caesar  as  the  mere  annual  magistrate  of  a  free  commonwealth,  or 
mi^ht  suppose  that  the  relations  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria to  their  re8i)ective  parliaments  were  identical.* — Vol.  i.  p.  12G. 

We  accept  the  challenge  here  held  out.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  the  history  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  were  lost,  except  a 
few  decrees  of  the  senate  and  people,  in  which  we  read  such 
honours  as  the  following:  1.  Tliat  Cuius  Caesar  Octavianus  shall 
receive  the  titles  of  Augustus  and  Chief  of  the  Senate  and  Im- 
perator,  with  power  to  assemble  the  Senate  though  he  hold  no 
magistracy,  and  a  right  to  lay  five  propositions  before  the  Senate 
in  priority  to  the  annual  consuls.  2.  That  Caraar  shall  possess 
for  his  li^  the  power  of  Censor,  of  Tribune  of  the  Plebs»  and  of 
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Chief  Pontiff  3.  That  the  proviiyses  be  divided  into  Senatorial 
and  Imperatorial ;  and  that  Caesar  as  Imperator  shall  appoint 
his  lieutenants  to  the  command  of  the  armies  in  the  Imperato^ 
riidprovinces ;  and  shall  hold  this  power  for  the  next  ten  years. 
— ^Three  such  documents  fill  but  a  few  lines,  and  might  survive 
on  a  tablet  of  brass  in  an  age  which  had  no  paper  or  Enen  books, 
and  which  could  not  write  a  history  of  Augustus.  Surely  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis  must  admit  to  us,  that  such  dry  decrees  would  at 
once  suffice  to  prove  that  Rome  had  undergone  a  total  revolu^ 
lion  and  that  Augustus  was  a  military  despot,  although  retaining 
the  old  republican  titlea  Nor  only  so ;  but  we  say  we  imai;ina- 
tion  of  man  would  so  stimulate  memory,  and  the  short  wntten 
documents  would  so  bridle  imagination,  that  oral  tradition,  in  a 
nation  without  literary  habits,  might  faithfully  retain,  for  many 
ages  Qn  fact^  so  long  as  the  habits  and  ranks  of  society,  and  the 
old  hereditsuy  families  survived),  a  pretty  accurate  outline  of 
the  Caosarean  revolution.  All  the  same  applies  to  Charles  I.  or 
to  Tarquin.  If  no  documents  had  survived  concerning  the  En* 
glish  War  of  the  Parliament,  except  the  Petition  of  Right,  and 
the  Warrant  for  Beheading  Charles  Stuart,  it  appears  to  us  cer- 
tain that  these  would  have  sufficed  to  retam  a  generally  correct 
oral  tradition  of  the  nature,  progress,  and  issue  of  that  great 
quarrel,  in  any  or  all  of  the  great  noble  families  of  England,  for 
two,  three,  four  or  more  centuries.  And  in  this  method  we  can-* 
not  doubt  the  outlines  of  the  early  Roman  history  were  retained. 
During  the  republic,  an  approximately  correct  chronology  was 
kept  up  in  the  list  of  the  consula  The  chronology  of  the  regal 
period  is  an  invention  of  theory,  and  the  number  of  kings  (in 
our  opinion)  wholly  uncertain.  The  history  tells  of  those  only, 
each  of  whom  happens  to  have  had  his  name  attached  to  some 
monument,  or  (in  the  case  of  Romulus  and  Numa,  if  these  are 
real)  by  its  being  typical  of  a  race  and  dynasty.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
seems  to  us  to  misrepresent  Rubino  as  thinking  constitutional 
history  can  ever  be  wholly  disentangled  from  public  events.  He 
says  justly  that  we  need  to  know  "more  or  less''  of  public 
events  to  interpret  the  constitutional  facts.  "More  or  less" 
means  the  broad  outlines  of  the  national  life  ;  and  this  is  just 
what  we  actually  have,  and  what  Sir  George  acknowledges  may 
have  been  retained  by  monuments  and  by  tradition  conjoined.  It 
is  never  to  be  forgotten,  as  regards  such  broad  facts  as  the  distress 
of  the  people  from  debts,  the  call  for  agrarian  laws,  invasions  of 
JEqui  and  Volsci,  &c.  «  .  .  .  that  we  do  not,  after  sJl,  kruyw  that 
the  statements  were  not  re^tered  by  a  contemporaneous  writer. 
Sir  George  says,  we  cannot  prove  that  they  were :  we  reply,  he 
cannot  prove  that  they  were  not 
.   Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  is  a  learned  man,  and  we  cannot  presume  to 
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tliiiik  that  any  of  our  topics  can  be  otherwise  than  familiar  to 
him ;  in  fact,  he  states  with  much  energy  and  clearness  the 
mutual  action  of  oral  tradition  and  of  documentary  memorials ; 
but  as  it  may  not  be  familiar  to  the  reader,  it  may  be  usefully 
here  a  little  enlarged  upon.  To  fix  attenticm,  we  will  select  a 
single  case.  In  Dionysius  (iir.  26)  we  read  as  follows : — '  From 
the  moneys  contributed  by  all  Uxe  Latin  cities,  Senrius  built  the 
Temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  and  wrote  out  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  between  them  all,  and  made  enactment  concerning 
^e  feast  and  the  common  celebration.  And  that  no  time  might 
obliterate  them,  he  set  up  a  brazen  pillar,  and  carved  on  it  the 
decree  of  the  congress,  and  the  names  of  all  the  cities  that  took 
part  in  it  This  pillar  remained  till  my  time  in  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  having  characters  in  such  Greek  letters  as  ancient  Greece 
used.' 

Let  us  imagine  what  a  contemporary  of  even  Dionysius,  and 
of  course  all  earlier  a^es,  was  able  to  read.  It  must  have  been 
something  considerably  longer  than  the  following,  though  anti- 
quity did  not  indulge  in  protocols  and  lawyerlike  verbosity  : — 
'  Servius  Tullius,  King  of  Rome,  offers  on  the  part  of  all  the 
Romans  alliance  with  all  the  cities  of  the  Latins  ;  to  count  the 
same  as  friend  or  as  enemy,  and  to  have  good  and  faithful  com- 
merce everywhere  between  Romans  and  Latins,  and  re<lre8s  by 
law  for  injiurie&  The  Latins  accept  the  alliance.  The  names  of 
their  cities  are  herewith  inscribed.  To  commemorate  the  treaty, 
the  Romans  and  the  Latins  have  at  joint  expense  built  tlus 
temple  to  Queen  Diana.' 

A  short  text,  such  as  this,  would  be  commented  on  by  oral 
tradition ;  and  it  affords  various  fixed  points  to  fasten  tradition 
down,  and  bridle  its  flightiness  and  its  tendency  to  (gradual 
chan^,  growth,  and  perversion.  It  yields  a  small  number  of 
positive  facts,  which  are  as  trustworthy  to  the  hundredth  gene- 
ration as  to  the  second.  Such  are — 1.  That  there  was  a  king  of 
Rome  named  Servius  Tullius ;  2.  That  Rome  under  him  dealt 
in  public  treaty  as  on  a  par  with  the  Latin  cities  collectively  ; 

3.  In  fact,  the  Latins  yielded  primacy  to  Rome,  in  agreeing  that 
the  tempde  be  built  at  Rome,  and  the  inscription  set  up  there  ; 

4.  The  treaty  virtually  united  Rome  and  Latium  into  a  single 
military  power ;  5.  It  made  Rome  the  centre  and  head  of  that 
power,  since  no  single  city  of  the  Latins  could  competo  with  her, 
when  she  competed  with  them  collectively. — Surely  we  need  not 
press  how  the  memory  of  the  charactt^r  and  events  of  Senrius's 
rdgn  must  have  been  stimulated  by  the  existence  of  such  a 
document  We  will  not  venture  on  any  general  doctrine,  that 
the  human  memory  is  more  tenacious  in  cotmtries  which  make 
little  use  of  writing ;  for  we  think  this  depends  upon  motive 
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and  developed  teadenGiea  But  we  know  that  tb^  ancieat 
BoTnanfl  were  intensely  attached  to  precedent ;  and  they  are  the 
first  people  known  to  us  who  had  f^nily  surnames  and  a  here- 
ditary policy  in  families ;  which  strongly  suggests  a  careAil  con- 
stituti<uiAl  and  historical  teaching  firom  iather  to  son. 

'A  nation  which  hold  so  strictly  to  legal  and  constitutional  prece- 
dent in  the  udniiuistration  of  public  atfairs,  and  to  an  established 
coarse  of  practice,  mmt  have  posBeasod  ati  accredited,  if  not  an 
snthentic  snd  true  tradition  respecting  its  past  transactions ;  respect- 
ing' ita  former  sueeeasea,  clangers,  and  reverses ;  respecting  its  great 
men  and  their  great  deeds ;  respecting  the  origins  of  the  political 
fonns,  the  military  regulations,  and  the  religious  institutes  round 
which  their  patriotic  fcchnga  clustered,  and  which,  in  their  belief,  were 
tin  BOorces  of  their  power  and  greatnee-s.  The  leading  lamilles  of  the 
jiate,in  whom  the  high  and  important  offices,  civil  and  religious,  were 
almost  hereditary,  who  furnished  a  succeasbn  of  consuls,  praetors, 
censors,  ipisstors,  and  pontiffs  to  the  Roman  people,  and  who  suc- 
cessively contributed  members  to  the  dignified  Uoman  Senate,  were 
doubtless  the  ck-positaries  of  a  traditionary  belief  respecting  the  past 
ages  of  the  city.'— lb,  p.  83. 

Thus  the  historica,!  consciousness  was  not  merely  bom ;  it  was 
active  and  e^er.  The  Roman  nobility  lived  in  and  for  their 
polity ;  tiie  knowledge  of  the  past  was  with  them  the  founda- 
tion of  morals,  the  source  of  power,  the  means  and  strength  of 
administration.  Law  and  morals  were  alike  historioal ;  and  can 
we  doubt  that  historical  teaching  was  cultivated  aud  historical 
monuments  valued  i  After  books  of  continuous  lii^tory  liaii  been 
produced,  these  were  read,  and  the  brazen  pillars  and  linen 
books  were  comparatively  neglected ;  but  before  systematic  books 
were  written,  Sir  George,  we  think,  will  allow,  that  young  men 
who  aspired  to  become  senators,  would  necessarily  refid  all  public 
documents  of  antiquity,  including  decrees  of  me  senate,  and 
glean  up  oral  comments  upon  them.  '  Who  was  this  Servius  V 
would  each  young  Roman,  after  reading  the  treaty  with  the 
Ziatins,  ask  his  father.  '  He  was  the  last  good  Kiiig  of  Bome ; 
a  I^tin  by  birth,  and  highly  acceptable  to  the  I«tins ;  he  it  was 
who  established  the  now  existing  parliaments,  though  they  were 
temporarily  destroyed  by  the  usurper  and  tyrant  who  murdered 
him.'  If  this  reply  was  true,  surely  it  is  one  which  oral  tradi- 
^on  (aided  by  the  treaty)  was  competent  to  preserve,  not  ftn 
two  generations  only,  but  for  as  long  time  as  there  was  no  social 
revolution  and  breach  of  continuity  in  Bome  itselfl 

But  let  it  further  be  remembered,  that  while  even  cme  such 
monument  as  this  c^  Servius  would  greatly  aid  tradition,  it 
"woold  hardly  be  the  only  one,  and  we  know  it  was  not  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis  admits  that  the  treaty  of  Tarquin  the  Proud  with 
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the  Gal^ii,  and  of  the  same  with  the  Sabines,  existed  till  the 
days  of  Horace.  Every  such  additional  document,  where  the 
historical  effort  has  developed  itself,  is  of  ever  increasing  im- 
portance in  fastening  down  tradition ;  just  as  two  fixed  points 
give  to  a  body  more  than  double  the  fixity  of  one  fixed  point, 
and  three  fixed  points  make  a  mechanism  actually  immoveable. 
Documents  whicn  are  neglected,  of  course  go  for  nothing ;  but 
in  patrician  Rome,  no  important  document  of  antiquity  could 
be  neglected,  though  it  was  sometimes  purposely  fcdsijied,  to 
damage  the  plebeian  order.  Thus  even  allowing  to  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis  that  there  were  no  written  family  memorials,  biographies, 
partial  chronicles,  other  than  the  pontiff's  books ;  allowing  fur- 
ther (though  we  hold  this  most  unreasonable)  that  all  the  decrees 
of  the  senate  had  perished  before  the  days  of  Fabius ;  still,  oral 
tradition,  based  on  public  monuments,  was  by  no  means  a  des- 
picable source  of  knowledge. 

Sir  George  knows  all  these  topics  as  well  as  we  do  ;  he  him- 
self furnishes  both  facts  and  arguments,  and  then  draws  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  conclusions  from  us. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  say  we  have  been  able  to  discover  any  solid  or 

stable  foundation  for  the  history The  narrative  is  principally 

composed  of  events  which  we  can  trace  to  no  dctrrminate  source.  We 
can  scarcely  place  our  finger  on  any  fact,  and  affirm  with  reasonable 
confidence  that  it  was  taken  from  the  Annales  Maximi  o(such  a  year, 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  memoirs  of  9uch  a  family,  or  from  the 
funeral  orations  of  such  a  wan,  that  it  was  founded  on  such  a  ballad  or 
poem,  or  on  an  oral  tradition  preser>'ed  in  such  a  district,  in  such  a 
college  of  priests,  in  such  a  line  of  public  officers,  or  in  such  a  family 
or  gens,  Jf,  therefore,  we  recjuire  that  a  historical  account  should  rent 
on  the  testimony  of  known  and  assignable  tcitnesses,  whose  credibility 
can  be  scrutinized  and  judged,  we  shall  find  ourselves  com|)ellcd  to 
WITHHOLD  OVB  BELIEF  from  the  historv  of  Rome,  down  to  the  land- 
ing of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy.'— lb.  pp.  204,  265. 

We  have  at  last,  after  long  floundering  through  these  volumes, 
got  our  eye  fixed  on  the  sentence  which  sharply  marks  the  point 
on  which  we  and  Sir  George  part  company.  *Ifwe  inquire,' — 
he  says :  but  we  do  not  require  it  We  cannot  require  it,  with- 
out rejecting  contemporanr  narrative ;  for  instance,  without 
rejecting  the  accounts  in  Thucj'dides,  or  in  Tacitus,  who  are 
esteemed  the  most  anxiously  correct  Iiistoiians  of  antiquity.  We 
open  Thucydides  at  random,  in  order  to  test  a  passage  by  Sir 
George's  canon.  We  read  : — *  The  Bax)tians  instantly  sent  for 
darters  and  slingers  from  the  Melian  Bay ;  and  since,  after  the 
battle,  2000  heavy  armed  Corinthians,  Ac,  came  to  help  them  ; 
they  marched  against  Delium,  and  attacked  the  fortifica- 
tions;,' &C. 
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Hereupon  we  ask.  Was  Thucydides  in  person  a£  Delium  at 
that  time  ?  He  does  not  say  so,  and  if  any  modem  suspects 
that  he  was,  it  ia  an  unmipported  hypoth^ia,  in  our  opinion 
improbable.  Who  then  told  Thucydides  of  the  facts  ?  Is  the 
witness  knovm  and  aealgtwhUt  Produce  him,  that  we  may 
scnUinize  and  judge  of  his  crvdibiMty.  May  he  ndt  have  been 
a  liar?  Sic  But  you  cannot  produce  him.  You  cannot  lay 
jfourji/nger  on  any  dngle  incident  in  the  ei^e,  and  say,  Thucy- 
dides learned  it  from  auck  a  general,  from  suck  a  spy,  from  au^k 
a  deserter,  from  auch  a  sailor,  from  the  note-book  of  auoh  a  foot 
traveller,  of  eucA  a  merciiant,  &c. 

Sir  George  of  course  will  reply,  that  we  must  assume  Thucy- 
dides to  have  used  his  means  of  information  diligently  and  wisely, 
although  he  does  not  tell  us  distinctly  w/io  were  hie  informants 
on  each  separate  occasion ;  that  human  witnesses  are  not  im- 
mortal, and  could  not  be  produced,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
their  credibihty ;  that  it  suffices  for  us  to  know  in  general  that 
Thucydides  had  means  of  knowledge,  and  to  presume  that  he 
was  willing  and  able  to  avail  himself  of  those  means ;  that  we 
are  free  to  criticize  iiis  works,  to  judge  of  his  capacity,  but  must 
not  claim  to  rehear  his  witnesses ; — a  claim  which  obviously 
overthrows  all  history.  This  is  true :  but  it  is  Sir  George's  own 
canon  which  enacts  the  overthrow. 

No  contemporary  author  of  antiquity  gave  his  authorities  iB 
detail ;  and  we  are  always  satisfied  to  accept  them  in  the  lump. 
-But  do  therefore  no  errors  arise  7  Are  all  nairatives  of  contem- 
poraries equally  trustworthy!  Surely  we  discriminate  one 
narrator  from  another,  testing  their  trustworthiness  in  various 
ways,  by  external  or  by  internal  evidence.  All  the  same  applies 
to  narratives  of  earlier  events.  Lapse  of  time  is  not  the  sole 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  truth,  nor  are  the  safeguards 
i^inst  error  different  in  principle  whether  time  or  space  be  our 
difficulty.  A  speech  printed  in  a  newspaper,  and  attributed  to 
an  English  minister  in  Parliament,  is  unhesitatingly  believed  at 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  though  tlie  reporter,  the  press,  the  very 
name  of  the  journal,  happen  to  be  unknown.  The  same  speech, 
if  attributed  to  the  same  man  in  the  Privy  Council,  will  be  di&< 
believed,  untU  it  be  shown  how  the  reporter  got  access,  and 
other  accessory  proof  be  given.  Just  so  Sir  G.  C.  Lewie  dis- 
believes speeches  recorded  by  Livy  (or  Fabius)  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian senate,  though  Fabius  was  a  contemporary.  We  thus 
see  clearly  that  the  main  condition  for  credibility  of  details  lies 
in  a  general  belief  that  sources  of  knowledge  are  open  to 
xepOTters.  Without  this,  we  not  only  do  not  give  crudence  (as, 
to  a  history  of  aSairs  in  the  moon),  but  We  do  not  even  criticize. 
£br  Oeoi^e  remains  in  this  same  posture,  unless,  farther,  we  know 
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what  particular  original  witness  guaranteed  each  particular  state- 
ment How^  for  instance,  did  Fabius  know  that  Tarquin  the 
Proud  did  not  die  on  the  throne  of  Rome  ?  In  what  particular 
&mily  was  there  an  oral  tradition  to  this  effect  /  On  what  par- 
ticular written  memorial  was  this  grounded  ?  Was  it  positively 
asserted  in  some  decree  of  the  senate  which  Fabius  had  read  ? 
We  cannot  answer :  we  hn/yu)  absolutely  nothing:  there  is  there- 
fore nothing  even  to  criticize,  says  Sir  Qeorge.  This,  we  avow, 
annihilates  all  history  whatever.  We  maintain,  that  where  intel- 
ligible sources  of  truth  are  conceded  to  have  been  open,  a  narra- 
tive is  'prima  facie  admissible  for  criticism,  and  may  in  the 
result  be  firmly  believed,  even  if  we  can  in  no  one  instance  lay 
our  finger  on  a  £act,  and  state  on  what  particular  information  it 
was  first  recorded. 

Every  student  of  the  eariy  Roman  history  feek  a  strong  con- 
viction that  it  is  a  real  world,  not  a  fiction,  with  which  he  is 
dealing.  To  have  vn/venled  such  a  history,  would  have  been  an 
achievement  of  first-rate  genius.  To  use  Sir  George's  own 
phrase,  the  inventor  must  have  been  a  ^  Roman  Defoe,'  endowed 
with  a  perversely  applied  faculty,  aiming  to  overthrow  precedent, 
law,  tradition,  everything  in  which  a  Roman  nature  prided 
itself,  by  obtruding  on  his  countrymen  ingenious  fictiou.  In 
vol.  ii.  p.  44<4,  speaking  of  the  controvert  between  the  dictator 
Papirius  and  Fabius  his  lieutenant,  Sir  Qeorge  writes:  'The 
whole  of  this  remarkable  transaction  is  narrated  by  livy  in  great 
detail  It  contains  nothing  improbable,  and  it  is  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Roman  notions  respecting  the  maintenance  of 
military  discipline ;  but  as  it  could  not  have  been  recorded  by 
any  contemporary  historian'  [annalist?  chronicler  ?  memorialist  ?] 
'  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  from  what  authentic  source  Livy  could 
have  derived  his  circumstantial  account'  Could  not  1  This  is 
rather  strong,  when  all  that  he  has  a  right  to  say  is, — We  have  not 
been  informed  from  what  contemporary  writing  it  was  derived. 
Perhaps  Niebuhr  might  reverse  the  argument  by  sajring :  '  So 
circumstantial  an  account  obviously  must  have  come  from  an  old 
annalist  contemporaneoua  to  the  event'  But  neither  would  we 
justify  that  inference.  A  continuous  narrative,  impressing  the 
imagination  and  illustrative  of  Roman  discipline,  may  well  have 
been  traditional,  and  amplified  in  later  times.  A  far  stronger 
argument  for  Niebuhr  in  jfiroof  of '  memoirs'  is  based  on  the  petty 
isolated  facts  which  we  onen  meet  in  the  pages  of  livy,  exactly 
■ach  as  are  chronicled  in  an  almanac,  bat  such  as  no  rhetorical 
historian  invents^and  no  enthunast  could  believe  himself  inspired 
to  state.  Niebuhr  is  wrong  in  rmting  anything  at  all  on  hit 
hypothetical  annalists  ;  but  the  more  we  think  of  Sir  Oeorgo's 
decisive  disproof  of  their  fnistenfi*!  the  more  it  surprises  u% 
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from  one  who  lays  down  positively  that  Dionysius  was  aiming 
at  truth.  This  historian  complains  (i  6)  that  Fahins  and 
CSinciasy  who  '  wrote  accurately  vie  events  at  which  they  were 
mt,  ran  summarily  over  Uie  ancient  evaits  ;*  whidi  is 
\'s  reason  for  giving  those  ancient  events  at  great 
Yet  Sir  George  (vol  L  pp.  37,  81,  196)  produces  the 
passage  as  nroof  positive  that  Dionysias  knew  of  no  written 
fKmrces  for  nistory  earlier  than  Fabius.  Hence  Dionysius  is 
made  to  say:  'Sinoe  Fabius  has  written  in  so  meagre  a  style, 
and  /  ha/ve  w>  other  materials  than  the  work  of  FabvuSy  I 
pcraose  to  narrate  the  history  in  folL'  Surely,  lliebuln:  may 
reply ;  the  truer  view  of  Dionysius's  argument  is :  *  Since  Fabiu% 
hurrying  to  his  own  times,  has  neglectsd  to  uae^  mamy  written 
docwttitnts  tchidi  gtiU  exists  I  intend  to  avaU  mysdf  of  these  to 
£11  out  the  histoi^"  This  would  be  tiie  right  interpretation,  if 
Dicmydus  were  Hallam.  But  we  do  not  think  he  understood 
what  are  the  conditions  of  truth :  we  believe  rhetonc  to  have 
been  his  ddef  aim,  and  that^  like  Niebuhr,  he  trusted  his  own 
insight  to  reconstruct  in  fulness  a  history  preserved  only  in  out- 
Jina  To  us  the  passages  in  Dionysius  seem  to  be  wholly  neutral^ 
neither  proving  nor  di^)roving  Niebuhr^s  *  annalists.' 

If  we  know  a  tale  to  have  been  worked  up  out  of  a  poem,  the 
Tule  is  absurd  which  directs  to  drop  whatever  is  marvelloua  and 
believe  all  the  rest  The  residue  thus  obtained  has  no  more 
prvmA  facie  title  to  be  accepted  as  history,  than  the  marvek 
wbdch  we  have  dropped.  But  when  a  tale  has  been  made  up 
like  that  of  early  Borne,  by  a  studious  effort  to  recover  the  past^ 
even  if  from  mere  traditional  explanations,  oralfy  transmitted,  of 
treaties  and  monimients,  it  iSy  d  priori^  probcme  that  there  will 
be  some  truth  in  it  Hence,  when  that  part  which  ministers  to 
national  or  patrician  arrc^ance  or  to  the  love  of  the  marvellous 
is  dropped,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  esteem  the  residue, — not 
indeed  as  ascertained  truth,  but  as  an  approach  to  truth,  which 
is  to  be  received  until  disproved.  We  have  tried  to  find  a  p<nnt 
of  reconciliation  with  Sir  George  in  a  rigid  interpretation  g[  the 
word  history.  He  wants  to  get  rid  of  hypothesis.  He  is  sar- 
castic against  the  word  perhaps.  He  aims  at  actual  certainty. 
But  he  will  never  get  it  thu&  Every  human  utterance  whidi 
intends  to  state  fact  is  blended  with  inference :  the  very  jud^ 
ments  of  sense  are  full  of  inferenca  Speculation  and  hypothesis 
domi&eer  in  the  reports  of  the  most  ample-minded.  The  word 
perhaps  honestly  warns  the  reader  not  to  mistake  a  speculation 
ibr  a  &ct ;  and  after  all,  to  know  that  a  speculation  is  a  specula- 
tion secures  that  it  diall  not  deceive,  even  if  it  be  erroneous 
Nothing  could  be  more  unendurably  slavidi  than  to  commiit  to 
memory  the  old  Boman  tales  without  believing  them,  and  ~^^ 
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out  speculating  how  much  of  them  is  credible ;  vrithout  venturing 
on  '  conjectural  omissions'  or  *  hjrpothetical  reconciliationa'  To 
set  young  people  to  such  work,  would  be  ingenious  torment 
Much  better  were  it  to  bum  all  the  books  at  once.  We  do  not 
read  them  as  beautiful  poems ;  but  first,  because  the  Romans 
believed  them,  and  we  are  thus  aided  in  understanding  their 
minds;  next,  because  we  think  that  they  contain  some  historical 
truth.  'How  much?  is  of  course  more  or  less  hypothetical, 
whether  Sir  George  likes  it  or  not  Nor  only  so ;  but  the 
memory  refuses  to  retain  a  load  of  wholly  isolated  events.  We 
must  be  allowed  to  string  them  together  by  some  hypothesis ; 
and  this,  however  unproved,  we  say  is  harmless,  so  long  as  its 
nature  is  distinctly  remembered. 

But  Sir  Qeorge  forbids  our  revising  the  moral  judgments  of 
antiquity  I  Here  again,  we  think  his  reaction  against  Miebuhr 
and  the  whole  modem  school  to  be  extravagant  Livy  tells  us 
that  a  Roman  knight,  Spurius  Mselius,  hoping  to  become  elected 
to  the  consulship,  distributed  com  freely  to  the  people  in  time  of 
dearth.  The  aristocracy  took  the  alarm,  and  appointed  a  dictator 
to  control  him.  The  dictator  sent  his  master-of-the-horse, 
Servilius,  to  command  Mselius  to  come  before  him.  Maelius, 
not  relishing  martial  law,  refused,  and  invoked  the  judgment  oif 
the  people ;  whereupon  Servilius  killed  him  on  the  spot,  and  the 
dictator  justified  the  deed.  Since  it  was  not  pretended  that  there 
was  any  difficulty  in  arresting  Mselius  and  bringing  him  to  trial, 
if  he  was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  make  himself  tyrant,  the 
modems  r^urd  this  imputation  as  an  after-invention  of  the 
jpatricians  to  justify  an  atrocious  murder;  especially  since  the 
imputation  is  intrinsically  improbable,  and  is  almost  stultified  by 
Livy's  addition  that  the  tribunes  were  in  the  plot  Yet,  because 
all  the  ancient  writers  uniformly  treat  Servilius  as  a  patriot, 
Hselius  as  a  criminal,  Sir  Oeorffe  C.  Lewis  tells  us  that  we  must 
not  think  of  reversing  their  decision  in  the  deficiency  of  our  infor- 
mation. Nay,  but  uie  facts,  as  deposed  by  them,  show  their 
judgment  to  have  been  perverted,  here,  as  so  often  beside,  by 
unjust  patrician  synipathies. 

But  while  we  resist  what  appears  to  us  an  extravagant  prohibi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Sir  Qeorge,  we  here  also  see  the  extreme  in 
Niebuhr,  and  indeed  in  Amcud,  from  which  he  is  justly  receding — 
viz.,  the  omniscience  with  which  they  seem  to  decide  concerning 
the  moral  characters  in  that  early  era,  and  the  passionate  censure 
in  which  the  former  indulges.  When  we  consider  how  hard  it 
IB  to  leam  certainly  the  character  and  motives  of  living  states- 
men in  our  own  country,  the  accurate  acquaintance  of  rJiebuhr 
with  early  Romans  seems  to  us  to  border  on  the  ridiculoua  Sir 
George,  indeed,  appears  to  laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  Niebuhrs 
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knowledge  where  this  and  that  ancient  historian  had  gained  his 
information.  We  also  commend  the  following  aenuble'  remarkff 
to  the  reader's  attentioD  : — 

'  Witli  respect  to  the  indifferenco  about  remote  antiquity  which 
Niebuhr  attributes  to  Pol^vbiua,  it  may  have  arisen  from  a  belief  that 
all  labour  in  investigating  it  wilt  be  lost ;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  he 
had  attempted  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  which  enveloped  the  primitive 
history  of  the  Italian  nations,  his  endearo'ir  would  have  been  fruitless. 
The  hutciry  had  not  been  written,  and  the  traditionary  memory  was 
long  since  extinct.  This  censure  of  Polybiusfornot  inforraing  himself 
about  the  history  of  a  period  for  which  no  authentic  materials  existed, 
may  be  compared  with  a  Bimilar  censure  cast  on  him  by  Dr.  Arnold 
for  his  ignorance  of  geography  [the  geography  of  the  Alps]  :  the  fact 
being,  that  geography  had,  in  the  time  of  Polybius,  been  very  little 
cultivated  ;  that  there  were  no  accurate  maps  or  geographical  treatises ; 
and  that  no  means  eiisted  of  acquiring  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
geography  of  any  country.  It  was,  therefore,  just  as  impossible  to 
Polybius  to  be  a  good  geographer  as  to  be  a  good  astronomer  or  a 
good  chemiat.' — lb.  p.  13i>. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  sum  up  the  distinct  positions  assumed 
at  different  stages  in  this  whole  subject. 

The  first  is,  to  believe  ererything  which  was  written  by  anti- 
quity ;  and  when  ancient  writers  contradict  one  another,  to  revere 
both  alternately,  and  tiy  to  believe  both 

The  second,  to  believe  all  that  is  narrated  unanimously,  but 
select  by  our  own  pVeference,  or  by  some  kind  of  criticism,  where 
there  is  variety. 

The  third,  to  take  the  additional  liberty  of  rejecting  whatever 
is  miraculous,  or  otherwise  strongly  opposed  to  d  priori  pro- 
babilities. 

The  fourth,  to  inquire  what  evidence  was  present  to  the  first 
writers,  and  to  reject  whatever  they  tell  beyond  the  sphere  in 
which  we  think  they  had  information. 

The  fifth,  to  examine  the  internal  growth  of  society  and  of  the 
constitution,  and  on  the  assumption  of  internal  congruity  and 
conUnuous  development,  allow  of  speculative  remark  or  judg- 
ment, negative  and  positive,  which  tends  to  bind  the  history 
together;  but  at  the  same  time  carefully  and  sharply  separating 
between  ancient  statement  and  modem  speculation. 

The  sixth,  to  demand  to  know  on  what  particular  evidence 
each  particular  statement  was  made  by  ancient  writers ;  and  on 
finding  it  is  impossible  to  answer,  pronounce  that  all  belief  is 
groundless,  all  speculation  vain,  all  preference  of  one  part  to 
aoother  gratuitous,  all  bbtorical  writing  a  grinding  of  the  air,  all 
moral  criticism  a  foppery  : — yit,  exhorting  people  to  read  (and 
remember  t)  on  the  Bubject,  the  ample  volumes  of  the  ancientib 
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We  stop  short  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  stages ;  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
would  bring  us  into  the  sixth.  Niebuhr  practically  modifies  the 
fifth  as  follows : — 

Fifthly,  on  the  aasumption  of  a  peculiar  development  dis- 
cerned by  Niebuhr's  insignt,  and  by  divining  strange  misinter^ 
pretations  of  lost  writers  made  by  liivy  and  Dionysius,  to  recon- 
struct the  history  speculatively,  and  take  all  poiasible  pains  to 
make  the  reader  imaware,  whin  he  is  receiving  ancient  state- 
ment, and  when  modem  speculation. 

Sir  Q,  GL  Lewis  has  not^  in  our  opinion,  added  anything  of 
argumentative  importance  to  what  many  have  written  against 
Niebuhr ;  but  as  a  protest,  his  work  has  much  moral  weight  It 
will  be  felt  in  England.  It  will  not  (as  he  wishes)  hinder  the 
writing  of  the  earlv  Roman  history ;  but  it  will  lead  to  writing 
it  tar  more  concisely  and  less  ambitiously  than  by  Niebuhr  ana 
Arnold. 


Aet.  V. — A  Memoir  of  the  Rev,  Sydney  Smith,  By  his  Daughter, 
Lady  Holland.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Lettem,  edited  by 
Mrs.  Austin.  I^  Two  Volumes.  8vo.  London :  Longman  &  Co. 
1855. 

A  MORE  delightful  book  than  this  has  rarely  fallen  imder  our 
notioa  When  the  great  causes  of  civilization,  humanity,  and 
freedom  walk,  as  John  Bunyan  would  say, '  in  silver  slippers,' 
we  are  apt  to  forget  those  great  and  good  men  who  laboured  for 
their  promotion  amidst  disadvantage  and  obloquy,  and  only  to 
remember  those  whose  heroic  self-sacrifice  was  crowned  with  the 
honours  of  martyrdom.  Even  some  of  these  exist  but  as  nebul/v 
in  our  maps  and  catalogue  of  the  historical  firmament,  and 
'their  ashes  flew  no  marble  tells  us  whither/  For  two  reasons 
the  memoiy  of  Sydney  Smith  will  be  exempt  from  these  condi- 
tiona  The  first  is,  that  he  eventually  obtained  as  much  of  wealth 
and  fame,  of  patronage  and  distinction,  as  could  be  embraced 
within  the  Hmits  of  an  innocent  ambition  ;  and  the  second  is, 
that  his  qualities  of  mind,  whether  intellectual  or  moral,  appeal 
irresistibly  to  those  qrmpathies  which  can  never  decay  while 
human  natore  continues  m  a  rivilised  and  especially  in  a  pro- 
gressive condition.  A  finer  intellect,  embellished  with  more 
varied  accomplishmeDts,  a  wit  more  original,  exuberant,  and 
refined,  a  more  comprebenmve  appreciation  of  human  rights,  a 
more  genefous  and  tender  heart,  were  perhaps  never  seen  than 
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in  Uie  faacinating  subject  of  these  Meraoin.  In  the  eotiretj  of 
his  character  he  reminds  us  of  the  langnage  of  South  on  the 
onotion  of  joy  as  exisUng  in  the  mind  of  Adam  unMlen.     'It 

was  refreshing  but  composed,  like  the  gaiety  of  youth  tempered 
with  the  gravity  of  age,  or  the  mirth  of  a  festival  managed  with 
the  silenoe  of  contemplation.' 

There  is  an  inexpressible  charm  about  the  character  of  Sydney 
Smith,  as  delineated  in  the  pages  before  us.  His  early  scholar- 
rfiip  was  ripened  by  habitual  study.  No  subject  which  could  affect 
human  interests — from  the  deepest  principles  of  political  govern- 
ment and  the  highest  abstractions  of  metaphysical  philosophy, 
down  to  the  simplest  cookery  and  medicine  which  can  meet  the 
wants  and  enhance  the  humble  comfort  of  a  rural  parish — was 
foreign  to  his  investigation.  His  friendships  with  the  men  most 
distinguished  in  his  age  by  rank,  learning,  genius,  and  political 
power,  had  nothing  about  them  of  the  stately  rigidity  which  too 
often  marks  and  mars  such  connexions,  but  were  pervaded  and 
imbued  with  a  sort  -of  fraternal  affection.  Indeed,  his  very 
countenance  was  illuminated  with  tbe  inner  virtues  which  his 
simplicity  could  not  conceal,  and  his  witty  delineation  of  a  poor 
dergyraan  whose  face  he  represented  as  '  expressive  of  the  car- 
dinal virtues  and  the  ten  commandments,'  is  somewhat  eclipsed 
in  its  effect  by  the  intervention  of  the  image  of  the  author.  In 
a  word,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  was  said  of  Charles  Fox,  '  that 
he  was  made  to  be  loved  ;*  and  so  charming  was  he  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  that  wo  seem  to  envy  all  who  were  connected  with 
him,  from  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends,  down  to  his 
humblei^t  dependems — hia  servants,  his  parish  clerk,  and  his  poor 
parishioners,  all  of  whom  possessed  in  Mm  an  endeued  and 
malienable  property. 

Our  chief  regret  in  reviewing  the  career  of  Sydney  Smith  is 
that  he  was  forced  into  that  which  was  to  him  at  first  distasteful, 
and  to  the  last  we  fear  a  mere  profefiucm — the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  Not  that  Mr,  Smith  was  insensible  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  Cbristian  religion,  nor  that  his  outward  character  was  such 
as  could  disgnu:e  it  by  any  departures  from  its  practical  morality, 
nor  that  he  was  wanting  in  the  assiduity  and  heneficence  of  pas- 
torrd  ministration ;  but  that,  in  one  word,  the  explicit  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  was  not  his  vocation  ;  it  was  not  a  voluntwy  and 
therefore  not  a  reasonable  service.  Hia  mind  was  eminently 
practical :  a  doctrinaire  was  his  aversion ;  and  under  these  com* 
Dined  conditions  he  failed  to  recognise  the  ^t,  that  ail  that  is 
valuable  in  religion  springs  out  of  intelligent  notion  and  earnest 
iatth.  As  a  supplement  to  the  essence  of  Chzistian  preaching, 
Mr,  Smith's  sermons  were  admirable,  but  as  a  preacher  be  was 
an  architect,  and  not  a  builder ;  his  design^  thmigh  never  florid. 
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were  chaste  and  classical  to  the  last  degree,  but  he  entrusted  the 
foundations  to  the  contractor. 

'  It  will  be  seen,*,  says  Lady  Holland, '  and  in  justice  to  mj  father  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  he  entered  the  Church  out  of  consi- 
deration for,  and  in  obedience  to,  the  wishes  of  his  father  ;  and  like 
Jiis  friend  Dr.  Stanley,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  with  a  strong  natural  bias 
towards  another  profession,  so  that  in  his  passage  through  life  he  had 
often  to  exercise  control  over  himself,  and  to  make  a  struggle  to  do 
that  which  is  comparatively  easy  to  those  who  have  embraced  their 
profession  from  taste  and  inclination  alone.  But  having  entered  tlie 
Cliurch  from  a  sense  of  duty,  I  think  the  narrative  will  show  that  he 
made  duty  his  guide  through  life — that  he  honoured  his  profession, 
and  was  honoured  in  it  by  those  who  had  the  best  opportunities,  of 
observing  him — that,  ever  ready  to  perform  its  humblest  duties,  he 

fathered  (as  he  says)  from  the  study  of  the  Bible  that  the  highest 
uty  of  a  clergyman  was  to  calm  religious  hatreds  and  spread  religious 
peace  and  toleration.* — Vol.  i.  Preface,  p.  ix. 

Were  we  to  set  ourselves  to  the  selection  of  the  chief  duties 
of  one  who  had  professed  himself  ^  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  take  upon  him  this  oiBce  and  ministration,'  neither 
of  those  here  specified  would  have  suggested  themselves  to  our 
mind.  But  thus  it  must  ever  be  with  a  system  which  proposes 
the  Christian  ministry  only  as  a  rival  profession  to  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  law ;  a  profession  which  its  own  members  have 
frequently  designated  as  a  lottery  with  its  prizes  and  its  blanks ; 
the  prizes  being  allotted  by  wealth,  patronage,  or  political  com- 
promise, with  as  little  regard  to  qualification  as  common  decency 
and  the  safety  of  the  system  necessitate,  and  the  blanks  assigned 
to  those  who  may  be  intellectually  and  morally  superior  to 
bishops,  or  in  both  respects  far  below  the  village  schoolmaster. 

The  obtrusion  of  Sydney  Smith  against  his  will  into  an  office 
fenced  round  with  such  solemn  guarantees  of  personal  earnest- 
ness is  never  alluded  to  by  him,  for  the  purpose  either  of  con- 
demning others  or  of  defending  himself.  Nevertheless  we  find 
him  putting  forth  that  which,  though  not  expressly,  is  virtually 
an  apology  for  the  ethical  character  of  his  nunistry. 

*  A  distinction/  he  savs,  '  is  set  up  with  the  usual  inattention  to 
the  meaning  of  words  between  moral  and  religious  subjects  of  diji- 
course,  as  if  every  moral  subject  must  not  necessarily  be  a  Chris- 
tian subject.  If  Christianity  concern  itself  with  our  present  as 
well  as  our  future  happiness,  how  can  any  virtue,  or  the  doctrine 
which  inculcates  it,  be  considered  as  foreign  to  our  sacred  reliffion  ? 
Has  our  Saviour  forbidden  justice,  proscribed  mercy,  benevolence, 
and  good  faith  ?  or,  when  we  state  the  more  sublime  motives  for 
their  cultivation  which  we  derive  from  revelation,  whv  are  we  not  to 
display  the  temporal  motives  also,  and  to  give  solidity  to  elevation 
by  fixing  piety  upon  interest  P* — lb.  pp.  44,  46. 
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To  very  many  readers  this  exposition  of  opinion  will  appear 
both  sound  and  admirable  ;  but  we  fear,  or  rather  we  hope,  that 
it  will  not  bear  investigation.  If  the  Bible  contained  only  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  we  might  regard  these  views  as  held  by  a  minister  of 
religion  in  a  different  light ;  but  if  we  place  this  paragraph  in 
one  scale,  and  in  the  other  a  passage  which  commences  with  the 
words,  *  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,  because,  &a,^  we 
shall  hardly  think  this  the  right  principle  to  be  held  by  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  To  commend  the  beauty  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtues  is  one  thing,  to  nourish  the  ereat  principles  from 
which  they  spring  is  another,  and  a  very  different  thing ;  and 
between  the  two  there  is  all  the  difference  that  there  is  between 
nourishing  a  plant  and  descanting  on  its  efflorescence,  or  between 
that  plant  as  it  thrives  perennial  in  the  soil,  and  those  cut 
flowers  which  adorn  the  dress  for  an  hour,  and  then  die  of  dis- 
junction from  their  root  Mahomet  might,  with  the  materials 
available  to  him,  have  constructed  a  code  of  morals  correct^ 
lifeless,  and  impracticable,  '  a  piety  fixed  upon  interest ;'  but  it 
is  the  intrinsic  principles  of  the  Gospel  alone  which  can  amal- 
gamate that  code  with  the  nature  of  man,  and  superinduce  as  a 
living  and  motive  instinct  what  without  that  vitalizing  touch 
would  be  a  naked  and  an  abstract  plan. 

In  a  word,  the  effect  of  Mr.  Smith's  reasoning  is  to  show  that 
the  Christian  religion  has  in  it  nothing  new  and  peculiar,  and 
does  not  constitute  a  specific  addition  to  our  moral  notions  and 
motives,  so  that  the  Christian  teacher  has  no  special  advantage 
over  Socrates  and  Cicero,  neither  of  whom  any  more  than  our 
own  Saviour  *  forbade  justice  *  or  *  proscribed  mercy,  benevo- 
lence, and  good  faith.' 

The  passage  on  which  we  have  commented  occurs  in  a  preface 
published  by  Mr.  Smith  as  early  as  the  year  1801,  which  opens 
some  further  glimpses  into  Mr.  Smith's  professional  character 
and  views.  To  these  we  must  point  attention  as  being  thoroughly 
characteristic,  though  they  will  not  require  to  be  further  illus- 
trated or  refuted  than  by  the  occasional  use  of  italics :  '  The 
clergy,'  he  says,  *  are  allowed  about  twenty-six  hours  every  year 
for  the  instruction  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  I  cannot  nelp 
thinking  this  short  time  had  better  be  employed  on  practical 
subjects,  in  explaining  and  enforcing  that  conduct  which  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  requires,  and  which  mere  worldly  hapjn- 
nes8  commonly  coincides  to  recommend.  These  are  the  topics 
Clearest  the  heart,  wliich  make  us  more  fit  for  this  and  a  better 
world,  and  do  all  the  good  tha^  sermons  ever  wUl  do,' 

On  the  next  page  we  find  a  coincidence  which  may  well  excite  a 
smile,  namely,  that  of  Mr.  Smith  adopting  precisely  the  same 
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train  of  observation  which  we  find  in  Foster's  ^  Essay  on  the 
Aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Religion/  as  to  the  habi- 
tual use  of  the  antiquated  phraseology  of  our  authorized  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  almost  the  same  phrases  being  selected  for 
condemnation — 'the  old  man/ ^  the  new  uian/  Hhe  one  thing 
needful/  &c. 

He  next  puts  forth  his  strength  in  portra}ing  the  chilling 
dulness  of  the  established  clergy,  though  why  he  should  desig- 
nate the  dissenting  minister,  whom  he  so  favourably  contrasts 
with  the  clergyman  both  as  to  the  outward  propriety  and  the 
success  of  his  ministry,  as  a  semi-delirious  sectary,  it  is  hard 
to  conjecture,  except  on  the  principle  of  Dryden  : 

*  It  is  their  duty,  all  the  learned  think, 
To  praifle  the  means  by  which  they  eat  and  drink.* 

This  is  not  worthy  of  Mr.  Smith,  simply  because  it  is  absurd. 
Can  he  seriously  have  meant  to  record  an  opinion  that  the  great 
bulk  of  his  contemporary  dissenting  brethren,  whose  ministry 
attracted  the  largest  numbers,  were  *  semi-delirious  sectaries'  ? 
If  not,  this  aspersion  should  not  in  truth  and  honour  have  found 
its  way  into  a  serious  publication  like  the  preface  before  us. 
There  is  a  more  ingenuous  method  of  escaping  from  a  false  posi- 
tion than  a  loose  reprobation  of  those  whose  principles  were  too 
sternly  honest  to  allow  of  their  placing  themselves  in  a  similar 
situation.  His  conversational  jokes  on  the  same  subject  we  can 
heartily  enioy :  for  example,  in  allusion  to  his  extreme  debility  in 
an  illness,  he  says, — '  I  am  so  weak,  that  if  the  knife  were  put 
into  my  hand,  I  should  not  have  vigour  enough  to  stick  a 
dissenter.'  On  another  occasion  he  says, — 'If  a  midshipman  is  to 
be  mastheaded  for  neglect  of  duty,  I  for  my  part  do  not  sec  why 
a  parishioner  should  not  be  woatnercocked  for  not  paying  his 
tithea'  Six  years  afterwards,  however,  ho  published  a  sermon 
on  Toleration,  preached  in  the  Temple  Church,  the  preface  to 
which  contains  a  passage  of  so  opposite  a  tendency  that  it  is  due 
to  his  memory  to  insert  it  *  Charity  towards  those  who  dis54ent 
from  us  on  religious  opinions  is  always  a  proper  subject  for  the 
pulpit  If  such  discussions  militate  against  tne  views  of  any  par- 
ticular party,  the  fault  is  not  in  him  who  is  thus  erroneously  said 
to  introduce  politics  into  the  church,  but  in  those  who  have  really 
brought  the  church  into  politics.' 

The  para^aph  on  the  dergy  which  has  led  to  these  observa- 
tions is  as  follows : — 

•  A  clergyman  clings  to  his  velvet  cushion  with  either  hand,  keeps 
his  eye  riveted  upon  his  book,  speaks  of  the  extades  of  joy  and  ft»ar 
with  a  voice  and  face  which  indicate  neither,  and  pinions  his  body  and 
soul  into  the  tame  attitude  of  Kmb  and  thought  for  iear  of  beinf^  called 
theatrical  and  aHected.    The  moat  intrepid  veteran  of  us  all  dares  no 
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more  than  wipe  his  face  with  his  cambric  sudaiium ;  if  bj  miachazice  his^ 
band  slip  from  its  orthodox  gripe  of  the  "velvet,  he  drwwB  ib  baek  as 
from  Kquid  brimstone  or  the  caustic  iron  of  the  law',  Mid  atenes  for 
this  iDdeconun  hy  freeh  infteKilMlitj  and  more  rigid  samenera.  Is  it 
wonder  then  that  every  semi-delirious  sectary  who  pours  forth  his 
animated  nonsense  with  the  genuine  look  and  voice  ot  passion,  should 
gestieulste  awaj  the  congregation  of  the  most  profound  a&d  learned 
divine  of  the  Established  Church,  and  in  two  Sundays  preach  him  bare 
to  the  very  sexton  ?  Why  are  we  natural  everywhere  but  in  the 
pulpit  ?  No  man  expresses  warm  and  animated  fedings  anywhere  else 
with  his  mouth  alone,  but  with  his  whole  body ;  he  articulates  mnth  every 
fimb,  and  talks  from  head  and  foot  with  a  thousand  voices  Why  is  this 
holoplexia  on  sacred  occasions  alone  ?  Why  call  in  the  a]d<af  paralysiB 
to  piety  ?  Is  it  a  rule  of  oratory  to  balance  the  si^le  against  the 
Bol^ect,  and  to  handle  the  most  suMime  truths  in  the  duilest  language 
and  the  driedi  manner  ?  Is  sin  to  be  taken  ^m  men  as  Eve  was  (kom. 
Adam,  by  casting  l^em  into  a  deep  elumber  ?  Or  from  what  possible 
penrersioai  of  common  sense  ase  we  idl  to  look  like  £eld  pieachers  io 
Zembla,  holy  lumps  of  ice,  numbed  into  quiescence^  and  stagnation,  and 
mumbling.' — ^Ib.  pp.  45, 46, 

One  more  characteristic  sent^ioe  fihall  cle«e  our  notice  q£  this 
preface.  BJe  says, — ^  There  is  nlw&ys  n  want  of  graj&deur  m 
ftttribatiDg  great  events  to  little  causes,  but  this  is  in  some  small 
degree  compensated  for  by  trulJL  I  am  conyinced  we  shoidd  do 
so  great  injvry  to  the  cause  of  rel^ion  if  we  remembered  the  old 
oom^nnatioai  of  arae  et  foci,  and  kept  o«r  chuvdies  a  liMe 
vwmyarf 

Amidst  the  circumstances  we  have  noticed,  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  Mr.  Smith's  companioDships  are  found  among  the  literary 
and  the  cultivated  of  our  nobility  and  statesmen,  and  that  we 
scarcely  £nd  among  them  a  single  individual  whose  religious 
principles  and  habits  <iistinguisbed  him  from  tiie  fashionable 
world.  Amidst  all  the  brilliant  conversation,  and  all  the  con- 
fidential correspondence  recorded  in  these  Tolumes,  we  do  not 
recollect  a  single  instance  in  which  Sydney  Smith  was  recognised 
as  a  minister  of  religion,  while  many  of  his  choicest  witticisms 
are  barbed  with  a  sly  satire  upon  the  church  to  which  be 
belonged.  Thus  we  find  (voL  ii.  p.  143),  *M.,  I  see,  retires  from 
his  present  situation  to  sit  in  jud^ent  upon  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  his  fellow  creatures.  When  a  man  is  a  fool,  in  England, 
we  only  trust  him  with  the  im/morial  concerns  of  human  beings.* 
Again,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Baring  (vol.  iL  p.  351), — '  What  is  real 
piety  f  What  is  true  attachment  to  ihe  church  f  How  are  these 
fine  feelings  best  evinced  ?  Hie  answer  is  plain.  By  sending 
strawberries  to  a  clergyman.'  In  another  place  he  sentences  a 
certain  dean,  whose  conversation  was  unconunonlj  dull,  'to  be 
pcaadied  to  death  by  wild  iwrates ;' — a  parody  on  a  weU-looowxi 
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phrase  which  reminds  us  of  another  frolic  of  his  to  a  lady  who 
was  utterly  unable  to  understand  the  joke,  and  who  was  com- 
plaining of  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  weather, — *  That  he  had 
been  compelled  to  take  oflF  his  flesh  and  sit  in  his  bones.'  To  the 
last,  his  tendency  to  joke  upon  the  Church  never  deserted  him  ; 
and  shortly  before  his  death  we  find  the  following  passage  in  a 
letter  to  the  Countess  of  Carlisle : — *  I  am  in  a  regular  train  of  pro- 
motion ;  from  gruel,  vermicelli,  and  sago,  I  was  promoted  to 
panada  ;  from  thence  to  minced  meat ;  and  (such  is  the  effect  of 
good  conduct)  I  was  elevated  to  a  mutton-chop.  My  breathless- 
ness  and  giddiness  are  gone,  chased  away  by  the  gout  If  you 
hear  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  pounds  of  human  flesh,  they  belong  to 
me.  I  look  as  if  a  curate  had  been  taken  out  of  me.'  His 
joke  about  the  paving  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard  with  wooden 
blocks  is  well  known,  though  not  recorded  in  these  volumes.  On 
one  of  the  canons  objectmg  that  a  sufiicient  number  of  the 
blocks  could  not  be  obtained,  he  blandly  observed,  *  that  that 
difliculty  might  be  easily  overcome  if  his  reverend  brethren 
would  lay  their  heads  together.' 

In  mitigation  of  our  censure  upon  Sydnev  Smith's  mode  of 
preaching  as  being  deficient  in  the  essential  characteristic  of 
evangeliod  doctrine,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  his 
moral  teaching  was  distinguished  by  the  highest  degree  of 
soundness,  pathos,  and  eloquence ;  and  we  must  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  extract  a  single  passage  from  a  sermon  preached 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  deprived  of  sight,  and  in  circum- 
stances of  indigence. 

*  I  implore  you  by  the  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  the  blind.  If 
there  is  not  pity  for  all  sorrows,  turn  the  full  and  |>erfect  man  to  meet 
the  inclemency  of  fate.  Let  not  those  who  have  never  taMted  the 
pleasures  of  existence  be  assailed  by  any  of  its  sorrows  ;  the  eyes  which 
are  never  gladdened  by  light  should  never  stream  with  tearn.  liow 
merciful  our  blessed  Saviour  was  wont  to  show  himsi'lf  to  their  atHic- 
tions.  Blind  Bartimeus  sat  by  the  wayside  l>egging,  and  as  the  crowd 
passed  by  he  cried  with  a  loutl  voice,  Thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy 
upon  me !  Jesus  stopped  the  multitude,  and  Iwfore  them  all  restonnl 
to  him  his  sight.  The  ^rst  thing  he  saw,  who  never  saw  before,  was 
the  Son  of  his  Ood.  These  blind  ix?oplc,  like  Bartimeus,  will  never 
see  till  they  behold  their  Kedeemer  on  the  last  day,  not  as  he  then 
was,  in  his  earthly  shape,  but  girded  by  all  the  host  of  heaven — the 
Judge  of  Nations,  the  everlasting  Counsellor,  the  Wnce  of  Peace. 
At  that  hour  this  heaven  and  earth  will  ptL»s  away,  and  all  things  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  but  in  the  wreck  of  world*  no  tittle  of  luercy  shall 
perish,  and  the  deeds  of  the  just  shall  be  recorded  in  the  mind  of 
God.'— lb.  pp.  59,  00. 

Such  passages  as  these,  characterized  by  deep  feeling  and  no 
ordinary  amount  of  eloquence,  were  not  the  exceptions  to  Sydney 
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Smith's  ministry  ;  yet  is  it  uncharitable  to  say  that  his  preaching 
was  more  adapted  to  endear  man  to  his  fellow  man  than  to  bring 
the  sinner  to  God  ?  Can  we  be  wrong  in  pronoimcing  that  he 
sought  to  lead  men  through  the  paths  of  morals  into  the  labyrinth 
of  faith,  instead  of  pointing  them  to  that  great  evangelical  centre 
from  which  all  moral  duty  emanates?  and  may  we  not  sigh  over 
^ministerial  teachings  as  *  being  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
Godr 

Mr.  Smith's  debut  as  a  cler^man  was  in  the  character  of 
curate  at  Netherhaven,  a  parish  m  the  middle  of  Salisbury-plain. 

*  The  SQuire  of  the  parish/  he  says,  *  Mr.  Beach,  took  a  fancy  to 
me,  and  after  I  had  served  it  two  years  he  engaged  me  as  tutor 
to  his  eldest  son,  and  it  was  arranged  that  I  ana  his  son  should 
proceed  to  the  University  of  Weimar  in  Saxony.  We  set  out, 
but  before  reaching  our  destination  Germany  was  disturbed  by 
war,  and  in  stress  of  politics  we  put  into  Edinburgh,  where 
I  remained  five  years.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Brougham,  JeflFrey,  Homer,  Playfair, 
and  others,  in  connexion  with  whom  he  launched  the  'Edinburgh 
Review,'  of  which  he  was  the  original  editor.  His  connexion 
with  this  celebrated  work  was  the  great  event  of  his  literary  life. 
He  informed  it  from  the  beginning  with  his  own  genius,  and  to 
use  the  illustration  of  Horace — the  new  cask  long  retained  the 
odour  of  the  generous  wine  infused  into  it  by  Sydney  Smith, 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  no  single  work  extant  in  any 
language  contains  such  stupendous  variety  and  depth  of  knowr 
ledge,  such  amplitude  of  suggestive  illustration,  such  manly  and 
correct  views  on  most  of  the  greatest  subjects  such  a  condensation 
of  all  the  beauties  of  ancient  and  modem  literature,  such  force 
and  purity  of  style,  such  depth  of  argumentation  with  such  phos- 
phorescent illumination  of  wit  and  eloquence  upon  its  surface,  as  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review.'  If  men,  young  or  old,  smitten  with  a  love  of 
those  intellectual  and  literary  acquisitions  which  circumstances 
have  denied  to  themselves,  desire  to  supplement  their  deficiencies, 
let  them  master  to  absolute  familiarity  the  'Edinburgh  Review.' 
The  rich  and  racy  delight  of  many  of  its  classical,  historical,  and 
scientific  allusions  will  necessarily  be  lost  upon  them,  as  appealing 
to  a  lacking  sense ;  but  we  repeat  our  conviction,  that  the  most 
eflfective  supplement  of  a  defective  education  to  a  vigorous 
and  ambitious  intellect,   is  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 

*  Edinburgh  Review.'  It  is  the  inner  treasury  and  strong-room 
of  English  literature,  where,  instead  of  heaps  of  small  coin,  they 
will  find  the  paper  of  the  intellectual  millionaire,  the  deeds  and 
titles  to  vast  domains,  and,  as  compared  with  the  innumerable 
tomes  of  anterior  literature,  what  Mr,  Burke  calls  '  a  ton  of  ancient 
pomp  condensed  into  a  phial  of  modern  luxury.'     If  Sydney 
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Smith  had  only  inaugurated  the  '  Edinburgh  Review/  he  would 
hare  made  hia  name  and  £Eunae  as  lasting  as  the  literature  of  his 
country. 

The  merit  of  Mr.  Smith's  contributions  to  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review'  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  comparative  unim- 
portance of  the  subjects  which  he  frequently  undertook.  Though 
utilitarianism  was  his  abhorrence^  yet  the  practical  character  of  his 
mind  and  the  humanity  of  his  di^x)8ition  led  him  not  nn fre- 
quently to  such  topics  as  the  Grame  Laws,  Man-tmps  and  Spring- 
guns,  Climlxng  Boys,  &a  But  his  was  a  mind  which  invested  virith 
a  sort  of  aestheticsd  interest  every  subject  which  he  touched  ; — 
nuUum  tetiffit  qiiod  rum  omavit.  Indeed  it  was  well  said  of 
him,  '  that  if  he  had  not  been  the  greatest  and  most  brillant  of 
wits,  he  would  have  been  the  most  remarkable  man  of  his  time 
for  a  sound  and  vigorous  understanding  and  great  reasoning 
powers  ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  distinguished  for  these,  he  would 
nave  been  the  most  eminent  and  the  purest  writer  of  English/ 
A  writer  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review/  in  an  article  published  since 
we  commenced  this  paper,  takes  some  exception  against  this 
eulogy,  emanating  as  it  does  most  naturally  from  the  pen  of  his 
son-in-law,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  and  in  this,  as  in  some  other 
respects,  the  writer  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review'  somewhat  dis- 
appoints ns  by  what  we  think  a  too  low  estimate  of  Sydney 
&mth  s  talents  and  merits.  We  confess  our  acquiescence  in 
Sir  Henry  Holland  s  paneg}Tic,  and  certainly,  if  that  opinion  is  to 
be  shaken,  it  must  be  by  a  criticism  far  more  convincing  than  that 
of  the  Edinburgh  reviewer.  He  instances,  as  examples  of  an 
impure  style,  the  humorous  introduction  of  daasical  words  in  his 
happy  descriptions^  such  as  a  curate  wiping  his  iace  with  his 
cambric  audariwni^  and  the  like.  This,  we  confess,  appears  to 
OS  moot  superficial  criticism,  and  the  observation  which  follows 
it  appears  to  us  absolutely  silly : — ^  This  is  certainly  not  pure 
English ;  it  is  not  even  popular  writing  like  De  Foe's,  or  Swift's, 
or  Cobbett's.  It  is  caviatt  to  the  multitude,  and  would  reipire 
to  be  interpteled  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies  and  the  country 
gentlemen.  Thia  is  simply  ridiculous,  as  exemplified  in  this  very 
aent^iee,  for  what  do  the  multitude  know  about  eat^iore,  and  as 
to  country  gentlemen,  he  utterly  stultifies  himself  by  immediately 
adcHng,  *  that  is,  if  the  coimtry  gentlemen  did  not  constitute  one 
of  the  most  highly  educated  classes  of  our  society.'  This  is  very 
much  as  if  he  had  said  that  a  definition  of  the  parallax  would  be 
utterly  onintelligible  to  astronomers,  if  U)ey  were  not  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  it  as  they  are  with  their  multiplication  table. 
We  must  adduce  one  further  instance  of  this  critic's  iniwpreciar 
tion  of  the  subject  he  had  in  hand.  He  says^  *  Many  of  his  allu- 
sive expressions^  rich  with  the  raciest  humour,  cookl  not  be 
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enjoyed  beyond  the  political  circles  of  the  metropoUa  He  wrote 
for  the  tnendian  of  Holland  House,  and  one  reason  why  he,  not- 
vithstanding. exercised  suchw-ide-spreadinfluence.is  to  be  found  in 
the  aristocratieccmstitntioaof  our  legii^Iature.'  Thi^  ia  somewhat 
angnlar  from  the  pen  of  a  writer,  who  has  declared  in  the  same 
page  that  coujUry  genlUmcn  constitute  one  of  the  moat  highly 
educated  classes  of  ouc  society.  The  allusion  to  the  aristocratic 
constitution  of  our  legislature  is  singularly  absurd,  inasmuch  as 
the  wrlt«',  after  one  moment's  consideration,  will  agree  with  us, 
tbat  for  every  one  member  of  our  aristocratic  legislature,  there 
are  Eve  hundred  who  would  profoundly  appreciate  the  beauties 
of  Sydney  Smith,  and  who  would  lie  in  the  direct  meridian  of 
Hfdlaad  Houae;  while  not  a  few  of  our  aristocratic  legislators 
would,  in  the  comparison,  lie  .so  far  without  the  geographical  limit, 
M  to  realize  the  epithet  of  Virgil— 

Penitua  divitos  orhe  Srilannos. 

We  most  say  that  the  Edinburgh  criticism,  from  which  we  had 
naturally  entertained  great  anticipations,  disappoints  us. 

After  five  years'  residence  in  Edinburgh,  we  find  Mr.  Smith 
settled  in  London,  and  making  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the 
most  distiognishod  men  in  the  liberal  party ;  and  his  next  change 
ia  thns  described  by  himself  '  A  diner-out,  a  ivit,  and  a  popumr 
preacher,  I  was  sudtlcnly  caught  up  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  transported  to  my  living  in  Yorkshire,  where  there  had  not 
been  a  resident  clergyman  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Fresh 
from  LondfHi,  not  knowing  a  turnip  from  a  carrot,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  farm  three  hundred  acres,  and,  without  capital,  to  build 
a  parsonage  house' 

In  the  years  1804,  1803,  and  1806,  were  delivered,  at  the 
Boyal  Institution,  the  lectures  first  printed  for  private  circulation 
by  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith  in  1819,  and  subsequently  published 
under  the  title  of  '  Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Phdosophy.' 
Did  our  limits  permit,  we  should  present  an  analysis  of  these  brd- 
liant  and  beautiful  lectures.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
presenting  a  single  extract  from  one  lecture  on  Wit  and  Humour, 
which  constitutes,  as  we  think,  a  most  happy  though  umnten- 
ti<»al  portrait  of  himself : — 

'  The  meaning  of  an  extraordin     '  man  is,  that  be  ia 
one  man  ;  that  he  has  as  much  wit        f  he  no 

sense  as  if  be  had  no  wit ;  t        his  i     id        is  as  ii 

were  the  dullest  of  human  .  1  i 

if  he  were  inextricably  mi)  w        wis  ,o 

and  information,  when  it  i  <i  by  i       vi  dt 

strong  prir-'-)le,  wb'—  it  "    ,u         i       ia  oi  a  o  ii 
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ten  thousand  times  better  than  wit ;  wit  is  then,  a  beautiful  and  de- 
lightful part  of  our  nature.  There  is  no  more  interesting  spectacle 
than  to  see  the  effects  of  wit  upon  the  different  characters  of  men  ; 
than  to  observe  it  expanding  caution,  relaxing  dignity,  unfreezing 
coldness,  teaching  age,  and  care,  and  pain  to  smile,  extorting  reluctant 
gleams  of  pleasure  from  melanclioly,  and  charming  even  tlie  pangs  of 
grief.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  it  penetrates  through  the  cold- 
ness and  awkardness  of  society,  gradually  bringing  men  nearer  together, 
and,  like  the  combined  force  of  wine  and  oil.  giving  every  man  a  glad 
heart  and  a  shining  countenance.  Genuine  and  innocent  wit  like  this 
is  surely  the  flavour  of  the  mind!  Man  could  direct  his  ways  by  plain 
reason,  and  support  his  life  by  tasteless  food ;  but  Gro<l  has  given  us 
wit,  and  tlavour,  and  laughter,  and  perfumes  to  enliven  the  days  of 
man's  pilgrimage,  and  to  charm  his  pained  steps  over  the  burning 
marie.' — Vol.  i.  p.  40. 

Up  to  the  year  1829,  Sydney  Smith  continued  at  Foston, 
where  his  pursuits  were  rural  enough,  and  his  social  tastes  occa- 
Bionally  regaled  by  visits  to  and  from  some  of  his  most  distin- 
guished friends.  A  few  reminiscences  of  these  are  found  in  his 
Memoirs. 

*  I  turned  schoolmaster  to  educate  my  son,  as  I  could  not  affonl  to 
send  him  to  school.  Mrs.  Sydney  turned  schoolmistress  to  educate 
my  girls,  as  I  could  not  afford  a  governess.  I  turned  fanner,  as  I 
could  not  let  my  land.  A  man-servant  was  too  expensive,  so  1  caught 
up  a  little  garden  girl,  made  like  a  milestone,  christened  her  Hunrh, 
put  a  napkin  in  her  hand,  and  made  her  my  butler.  The  girls  taught 
her  to  read,  Mrs.  Sydney  to  wait,  and  1  undertook  her  morals.  Bunch 
became  the  best  butler  in  the  country.* — lb.  pp.  157,  151). 

Mrs.  Marcet,  the  well-known  author  of  'Conversations  on 
Science/  was  witness  to  one  of  Sydney  Smith's  most  amusing 
demonstrations  of  his  success  in  the  tuition  of  Bunch,  which  i.s 
thus  recorded : — 

*  "  Come  here.  Bunch  !''  (calling  out  to  her)  "  come  and  repeat  your 
crimes  to  Mrs.  Marcet;"  and  Bunch,  a  clean,  fair,  s^|uat,  tidy  little 
girl,  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  as 
grave  as  a  judge,  without  the  least  hesitation,  and  with  a  loud  voice, 
bee 


open,  and  not  attending,  sir.*'  **  And  what  is  curtsey -bobbi ng  r" 
"  Curtseying  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  please  sir.**  "  Gooil  girl  I  now 
you  may  go.  She  makes  a  capital  waiter,  I  assure  you  ;  on  state 
occasions  Jack  Kobinson,  my  caq>enter,  takes  off  his  apron  and  waits 
too,  and  does  pretty  well,  but  he  sometimes  naturally  make«  a  mistake, 
and  sticks  a  gimlet  into  the  bread  instead  of  a  fork.*' ' — lb.  pp. 
185, 18G. 

And  here  we  must  quit  for  a  moment  our  indulgence   in 
Sydney's  genial  wit^  to  make  a  graver  allusion  to  his  behaviour  to 
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his  servants.  He  once  told  a  friend  who  was  querulous  on  the 
subject,  that  he  '  never  had  a  bad  servant,  because  he  always 
studied  their  comforts ;  and  that,  he  said,  is  one  receipt  for 
securing  good  servants.'  And  a  note  on  this  passage  informs  us 
*  that  he  hardly  ever  lost  a  servant,  except  from  the  circumstance 
of  marriage  or  death.'  The  dying  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd 
^1  linger  in  the  ^ears  of  the  public,  *  That  the  crying  vice  of 
society  is  the  lack  of  social  sympathy,  insomuch  that  we  do 
not  know  if  the  servants  who  wait  upon  us  day  by  day  have 
parents^  brothers,  or  sisters,  or  anything  indeed  of  their  dearest 
personal  interests.'  Sydney  Smith  was  a  most  benign  exception 
to  this  rule  ;  he  compelled  the  love  of  his  humblest  domestics, 
one  of  whom,  having  served  him,  aiid  enjoyed  the  crumbs  of  his 
society  through  his  life,  attended  him  in  his  death,  and  not  long 
after  miugled  her  dust  with  his.  A  beautiful  instance  of  his  fond 
condescension  is  recorded  in  these  page&  Accompanied  by  some 
distinguished  visitor,  he  called  upon  his  parish  clerk,  who  was 
laid  aside  by  a  serious  accident,  which  forbade  his  performing  his 
duties  at  the  church  : — 

*  Ah !'  he  said,  *  I  shall  miss  you  very  much  next  Sunday  morning, 
especially  in  the  singing.'  Then  turning  to  his  friend,  *  If  you  were 
to  hear  him  lead  off  the  Old  Hundredth,  you  would  be  delighted.* 
"Oh,  sir!"  said  the  old  clerk,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "you  only  say 
that  to  cheer  me  up  a  bit."  Indeed  his  benevolence  was  absolutely 
boimdless  ;  witness  his  *  receipt  for  making  every  day  happy :'  '  When 
you  rise  in  the  morning,  form  a  resolution  to  make  the  day  a  happy 
one  to  a  fellow  creature ;  it  is  easily  done.  A  left-off  garment  to  the 
man  who  needs  it ;  a  kind  word  to  the  sorrowful ;  an  encouraging 
expression  to  the  striving  ;  trifles  in  themselves  as  light  as  air,  will  do 
it,  at  least  for  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  if  you  are  young,  depend 
upon  it  it  will  tell  when  you  are  old ;  and  if  you  are  old,  rest  assured 
it  will  send  you  gently  and  happily  down  the  stream  of  human 
time  to  eternity.' — lb.  p.  295. 

During  his  residence  at  Foston  he  was  continually  visited  by 
the  most  distinguished  intellectual  men  of  his  age,  and  a  few  of 
his  innumerable  witticisms  are  recorded  in  these  volumes.  One 
or  two  of  these  we  must  re-produce.  *  I  always  write  best,'  says 
Mr.  P — ,  'with  an  amanuensis.'  *  Ah  !'  says  Sydney,  *but  are 
you  quite  sure  that  he  puts  down  what  you  dictate  ?'  *  One  day/ 
says  Lady  Holland,  *  when  we  were  on  a  visit  at  Bishopsthorpe, 
soon  after  he  had  preached  a  visitation  sermon,  in  which,  amongst 
other  things,  he  had  recommended  the  clergy  not  to  devote  too 
much  time  to  shooting  and  hunting,  the  archbishop,  who  rode 
beautifully  in  his  youth,  and  knew  full  well  my  father's  defi- 
ciencies in  this  respect,  said,  smiling,  and  evidently  much 
amused,  "  I  hear,  Mr.  Smith,  you  do  not  approve  of  much  riding 
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for  the  cleigy ;"  "  Why,  my  lord,*'  said  my  father,  bowing,  with 
aasumed  gravity,  "  perhaps  there  ia  not  much  objectioUy  provided 
they  do  not  ride  too  well,  and  stid^  out  their  toes  professionally." ' 
In  his  conversations  about  this  time,  we  find  some  things  which 
eveiy  critic  seems  to  deem  worthy  of  record.  Speaking  of 
diminutive  men  who  have  possessed  great  intellectual  power,  he 

said, '  Why,  look  there  at  Jeflfrey ;  and  thereis  my  little  friend , 

who  has  not  body  enough  to  cover  his  mind  decently  with ;  his 
intellect  is  improperly  exposed/  In  another  conversation  he  com- 
ments on  Dante  s  concepticHiis  of  Infernal  Torture  as  exceedingly 
feeble,  and  prcq^osed  such  substitutes  as  the  following  ;  *■  You,' 
turning  menrily  to  his  old  friend,  Mrs.  Marcet,  '  you  should  be 
doomed  to  listen  for  a  thousand  years  to  conversations  between 
Caroline  and  Emily,  where  Caroline  should  always  give  vrrong 
explanations  in  chemistry,  and  Emily  in  the  end  be  unable  to 
distinguish  an  add  from  an  alkali.  You,  Macaulay ;  let  me 
consider  ?  Oh !  you  should  be  dumb.  False  dates  and  facts  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  should  for  ever  be  shouted  in  your  ears  ; 
all  liberal  and  honest  opinions  should  be  ridiculed  in  vour 
presence,  and  you  should  not  be  able  to  say  a  single  word  during 
that  period  in  their  defence.' 

The  list  of  Sydney  Smith's  promotions  comprise  his  preferment 
to  the  living  of  Combe  Florey,  in  Somersetshire,  to  a  prebendal 
stall  at  Bristol,  and  a  canonry  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  While 
enjoying  these  preferments,  he  continued  to  cultivate  the 
society  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day,  and  he  was  thus 
thrown  more  deejAj  into  the  political  agitations  which  then  dis- 
turbed society.  Throughout  these  he  exhibited  himself  as  a 
thorough  Whie,  and  the  extent  of  his  views  as  a  reformer  is 
shown,  we  think,  rather  humiliatingly  in  his  letters.  For  example, 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Jefirey,  he  says  :  '  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think,  whether  now  or  twenty  years  hence,  that  parliament  viuat 
be  reformed.  The  case  that  the  jKJople  have  is  too  strong  to  bo 
resisted.  An  answer  may  be  made  to  it  which  will  satisfy  en- 
lightened people  perhaps,  but  none  that  the  mass  will  I)e  satis- 
fied with.  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  ia  not  y^mr  dutv  and  my 
duty  to  become  moderate  reformers  to  keep  off  worse. 

Mr.  Smith's  politics  were  the  result  of  his  position,  and  we 
turn  with  pleasure  from  this  phase  of  his  character  to  some 
nobler  illustrations  of  his  nature.  The  living  of  Edmonton 
fell  into  his  gift,  and  the  death  of  the  former  incumbent  had 
left  the  famify,  whose  eldest  son  was  the  curate,  in  ver^  iniH- 
gent  circumstancea  Sydney  thus  relates,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
his  interview  with  the  distr^sed  family  : — 

•  I  then  said,  it  is  my  duty  to  state  tt)  you  (they  were  all  asscm- 
hled)  that  I  have  given  away  the  living  of  Edmonton,  and   have 
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written  to  our  cli^i£F  clerk  this.  Btomiug  to  meatioa  tiie  persoa 
to  nhota  I  have  given  It.  Aud  I  must  al»o  tell  you  tliitt  1  iun 
mra  he  wiD  wpouit  bia  curate.  (A  general  silence  and  dejection.) 
It  ia  a  very  odd  coincidence,  I  added,  that  the  gentleman  I  have 
selected  is  a  nameaiiku  of  this  family ;  his  name  is  Tate.  Have  you 
any  relations  of  that  name  ?  "  No,  we  have  not."  And  by  s,  more 
ringolar  coincidence  his  name  is  Thomas  Tate ;  in  short,  I  added, 
there  is  no  use  in  minfint^  thi.-  mutter,  you  aro  vicar  of  Edmonton. 
They  all  burst  into  tears.  It  flung  me'  aleo  into  a  great  agitattou 
of  tears,  and  I  wept  and  groaned  for  a  long  time.  Then  I  rose  and 
taid  I  thought  it  was  very  Ukety  to  end  in  their  keeping  a  buggy, 
at  which  we  all  laughed  as  violently.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  291. 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  Mj-.  Sydney  Smitli  to  close  this  notice, 
without  mentioniDg  one  other  act  of  geuuine  benevolence.  '  Al- 
most the  last  aet  of  hb  life,'  says  Lady  Holland,, '  was  to  bestow  a 
imall  living  of  .£120  per  annnm  on  a  poor,  worthy,  and  friend- 
less clergyman  (a  high  Tory  by  the  way),  who  had  lived  a  long 
Efe  of  struggle  with  poverty  on  J^l-O  p<n-  annuin.  P'ull  of  hap- 
piness and  gratitude,  he  entreated  hi-;  iiiigiit  Lie  allowed  to  see 
my  father ;  but  the  latter  ao  dreaded  any  agitation^  that  he 
moat  unwillingly  consented,  saying  "Then  he  must  not  thank  me ; 
I  am  too  weak  to  bear  iL"  He  entered,,  my  &thec  gave  him  a  few 
irords  of  advice,  the  clergyman  silently  pressed  his  hand,  and 
blessed  his  death-bed.' 

We  are  compelled  by  our  limits  to  omit  scona  of  vitUciBms 
with  which  we  have  been  delighted,  and  momezoos  tnlta  of 
goodness  which  would  charm  the  heart  Ckf  eveiy  reader.  A 
bappy  piece  of  dog  Latin  we  must  subjoin  for  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  interested  in  this  species  of  wit  ?  In  writing  to 
Lord  Holland  on  the  threatened  invasion  of  Buonaparte,  he 
closes  his  letter  in  the  following  humorous  style.  '  Omnes 
ibimus  ad  Diabolum,  et  Buonaparte  nos  conqut^abit,  et  dabit 
Hollandiain  Domum  ad  unum  corporalium  suorom,  et  ponet  ad 
mortem  Joaimem  Allenium.'  To  the  last  day  of  lua  life  his  wit 
and  humour  blazed  with  its  wonted  intensity,  and  shed  their 
Erelier  tints  over  the  sunset  of  a  most  benevolent  life. 

We  would  have  wished  that  Sydney  Smith  had  followed  his  own 
inclinations,  and  had  not  become  a  clergyman  ;  but  it  is  onl^ 
doing  justice  to  his  memory  to  say,  that  his  compulsoiy  eccleai- 
asticism  may  well  be  laid  aside,  and  his  cfaaiacter  viewed  from 
that  stand-point  which  he  himself  would  originally  have  choseiL 
So  viewing  him,  we  cannot  but  r^;ard  him  as  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  our  age.  A  man  of  singviUr  force  of 
intellect,  of  vast  and  varied  attainments,  of  unpaiuleled  wit  and 
&ncy,  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  party  bitterness  or  per- 
KXuu  venom,  with  a  heart  as  hrge  as  the  world,  and  sya^athittfi 
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as  various  as  the  tribes  and  classes  of  mankind,  and  as  deep  as 
their  wants  and  their  woes ;  a  writer  who  strained  to  the  utmost 
the  capacities  of  our  language,  and  whose  presentation  of  truth 
was  enforced  by  singular  logical  powers,  and  by  the  rarest  graces 
of  style ; — in  a  word,  a  man  who  will  stand  as  a  lasting  model 
of  that  character  which  genius,  learning,  and  virtue  may  com- 
bine to  make,  to  charm,  enlighten,  and  reform  mankind. 


Abt.  VI. — The  Thirty-first  Annual  Repart  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Manchester  Mechanic's  Institution.  Presented  by  the  Retiring 
Board  at  the  Annual  Oeneral  Meeting  of  the  Members,  held  in  the 
Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Institution,  on  Tuesday  evening,  February 
27th,  1855. 

The  Manchester  Mechanics'  Institution  has  been  in  existence 
twenty-eight  years.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  oldest,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  flourishing  society  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
Perhaps  there  are  not  two  others  which  can  claim  equal  maturity 
or  equal  merit  Whatever  faults  may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
its  managing  officers  (and  they  are  numerous  and  serious  enough), 
it  will  be  obvious  from  even  a  cursory  perusal  of  its  reports,  that 
large  and  long-sustained  efforts  have  been  made, — much  energy 
ana  wisdom  displayed, — considerable  sums  of  money  annually 
expended,  in  the  service,  and  for  the  intellectual  well  being,  of 
the  artisan  class.  The  founders  of  this  institution  were  eumeist, 
business-like,  determined  men, — true  types  of  the  *  Manchester 
school,'  ere  yet  that  'school'  had  become  nationally  notorioua 
These  men  believed  they  had  a  worthy  object  in  view,  and 
laboured  with  characteristic  zeal  through  fair  weather  and  foul. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  their  institution  has  had  a  distinctly 
perceptible  growth ;  irregular  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  real. 
Operations  were  begun  in  hired  rooms,  affording  slender  accom- 
modation, and  offering  few  attractions  to  those  not  in  earnest 
about  self-education.  Men  of  the  bank,  the  warehouse,  and  the 
mill,  met  nightly  to  conduct,  by  disinterested  labour,  classes  for 
the  tuition  of  the  swarthy  denizens  of  the  machine-shop  and  the 
factory.  By  dint  of  great  perseverance,  they  drew  together  a 
large  number  of  anxious  and  exacting  scholars.  Their  scarcely 
respectable  premises  became  too  small  to  hold  them.  The  infant 
outgrew  its  garment^  and  it  l)ecame  necessary  to  provide  a  larger 
and  more  suitable  exterior.     Money  was  not  long  wanting  for 
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this  purpose.  Those  were  soon  found  who  were  willing  both  to 
give  largely  and  to  incur  future  responsibility  on  account  of  the 
nascent  institution.  A  commodious  structure  was  erected,  pro* 
viding  lecture  hall,  library,  class  rooms,  gymnasium,  and  offices, 
commensurate  to  the  wants  of  a  large  town.  The  Mechanics'  In* 
stitute  was  now  a  aignificanty  if  not  a  'great  fact ;'  and  from  that 
period  it  has  played  an  important  part  amongst  the  moral  and 
social  agencies  in  the  district  of  which  Manchester  forms  the 
centre. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  institution  performs 
its  original  functions,  or  that  it  fairly  answers  the  object  of  its 
projectors.  Far  from  it  The  advantages  it  oflfers  are  not  now 
accepted  by  the  mecJianica  and  working  classes  generally,  who 
are  the  parties  for  whom  they  were  solely  intended.  Very  few 
indeed  of  the  hard-handed,  sturdy  wealth-producers  are  now 
amongst  its  members  Some  invisible  but  certain  agency  has 
gradually  severed  them  from  their  legitimate  school, — ^they  have 
deserted  their  own  college,  nor  do  we  know  that  they  have  taken 
to  another.  What  this  cause  is  may  presently  be  indicated ; 
meantime,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  educational  appa- 
ratus supplied  by  this  Institution  is  not  used  by  the  working-class, 
but  by  a  medley  of  shopkeepers,  warehousemen,  clerks,  and  per- 
sons who  do  not  need  a  cheap  education  merely,  but  who  find  it 
an  easy  and  convenient  makeshift  for  a  system  of  higher  and 
more  worthy  culture. 

This  Manchester  Institution,  in  its  rise,  progress,  and  present 
aspect,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  all  other  kindrea  socie- 
ties, by  whatever  name  they  may  be  known.  Few  large  towns, 
nay,  few  important  villages  are  without  some  such  association. 
Go  where  you  may,  you  will  find  in  the  locality  an  'Athenaeum,' 
a  'Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,'  a  'Temperance  Hall  and 
Reading  Room,'  or  a  'Mechanics'  Institution,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Although  these  names  are  various  and  high-sounding 
enough,  they  stand  for  societies  identical  in  object  if  not  orga- 
nization. For  all  practical  purposes  they  may  be  taken  en 
raasse,  and  so  considered. 

If  the  condition  of  such  associations  be  any  test  of  social 
progress,  we  cannot,  at  present,  claim  much  credit.  This  is 
strictly  true,  whether  they  have  fulfilled  their  original  purpose 
or  not,  for  they  are  not  adequately  supported  by  any  class.  Yet, 
ifi  it  not  a  strange  anomaly  in  this  fiercely  educational  epoch, 
that  institutions  whose  sole  aim  is  to  teach  the  labouring  popu- 
lation, should  be  allowed  to  trail  on  a  miserable  and  beggarly 
existence  ?  Such,  however,  is  the  lamentable  fact  Could  we 
trace  here  the  brief  chronicle  of  the  smaller  institutions,  wq 
should  exhibit  a  picture  of  well-meant  effort  struggling  for  sup- 
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port,  and  battiKng  against  dtfficolties  which  cmly  require  the 
merest  charity  for  then-  removaL  We  Bhould  show  a  few  phi- 
lanthropic men  working  silently,  earnestly,  nobly,  but  vainly; 
unable  to  reach  the  hearts  of  those  they  would  Mess,  and  equally 
unsuccessful  in  obtaining  help  from  those  who  can  best  afford 
it  It  may  be  said  that  the  day  for  such  institutions  has  gone 
l^.  Peihaps  so  ;  but  we  think  not.  We  believe  that  they  will 
yet  serve  an  invaluable  purpose  in  the  progress  of  national 
education,  and  it  may  be,  supplant  schemes  which  to-day  seem 
only  valuable  to  create  social  and  religious  enmity.  Amidst  the 
hurry  and  clamour  attending  the  propagation  of  new  schemes 
for  teaching  the  people,  the  means  in  hand  have  been  almost 
completely  overlooked.  In  the  matter  of  richly-endowed  but 
wofiilly  mismanaged  grammar  schools — of  strangely  misapplied 
educational  charities,  few  have  thought  of  asking,  '  Would  it  not 
be  wise  to  examine  our  present  resources,  befor^  imposing  new 
taxes  or  begging  more  money  ?'  It  may  be  that  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  inquiry  into  the  state  of  such  schools  and  charities, 
followed  liy  an  immediate  and  honest  attempt  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  their  endowment,  would  furnish  facilities  for 
extensive  education  far  beyond  present  belief.  In  the  case  of 
some  charities  whose  funds  have  increased  enormously  by  the 
accumulated  interest  of  centuries,  we  know  that  so  far  as  exa- 
minations have  been  instituted,  a  deplorable  amount  of  mis- 
appropriation has  been  revealed.  We  believe  that  the  full 
extent  of  such  MerU  Un  is  scarcely  dreamed  of  But  learing 
such  matters  to  other  hands,  we  turn  to  the  existence  of  popular 
institutions  available  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  as  a  fact  on 
which  may  be  built  most  valuable  plans  for  their  intellectual  im- 
provement And  we  think  that  few  persons  will  be  unwilling 
to  admit  that  it  would  be  a  grand  solution  of  the  educational 
difficulty  just  now  puzzling  the  national  head,  if,  from  materials 
within  easy  reach,  requiring  the  imposition  of  no  tax,  out  of  the 
pale  of  legislative  interference,  and  unobjectionable  so  far  as 
regards  the  collection  of  necessary  funds,  a  plan  of  eeneral 
education  could  be  developed  and  brought  into  action.  We  do 
not  profess  to  be  able  to  propound  such  a  plan.  We  have  no 
nostrum  for  the  cure  of  national  ignorance.  Quacks  there  are 
abroad  in  jdenty  who  are  prepared  with  their  *  certain  cures,' 
their  *  undoubted  specifics.'  Like  all  such  *  patent  medicine^' 
the  cure  they  wtnk  will  be  wrnise  than  the  disease  itself  We 
believe  that  no  plan  founded  upon  legislative  and  compulsory 
enactments  will  ever  succeed ;  we  believe,  moreover,  that  no 
sect,  party,  or  government,  however  influential,  however  popular, 
com  educate  the  people.  As  no  man  was  ever  recognised  as  a 
purely  taoght  man  who  did  net  teach  himself,  or  make  tlie  best 
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use  of  all  the  'aids  to  developmeiit '  witjun  his  reach,  so  no 
nation  can  ever  be  an  educated  nation  which  does  not  itself  pro- 
vide the  means  for  its  intellectual  culture.  We  believe,  th^e- 
fore,  that  the  people  must  voluntarily  pay  {for,  and  make  use  of, 
educatioQal  means,  before  such  means  will  be  eitbeir  valuable  to 
or  Tihied  by  them. 

Hie  system  feebly  and  partially  iHmatcMted  by  me^anics'  in- 
stituiaoiifi,  meets  the  requirement  of  oar  age.  Such  associations 
are  based  upom  a  cooperative  and  selfrsastaisung  principle,  and 
indicate  the  only  aafe  and  permanent  plan  of  general  echication. 
The  great  question  for  sodtition  seems  to  be  this — *  How  can  the 
mansTM  be  best  educated  at  the  cheapest  rate  f  In  reply,  we 
otEdT  the  foUowiag  remarks  suggested  by  an  eKammation  of  the 
Report  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  11m  accumulation  of 
small  periodical  subscriptions  from  a  large  number  will  provide 
the  means  for  intellectual  isBprovement^  of  a  kind  oscnlly  at- 
tainable 4anly  by  the  few.  Such  a  fund  as  the  neoessary  support 
of  mechanics^  institutioauL  Tbt6  money  thus  obtained  is  the 
resok  of«g«uz£oontnbutionsfrommeBof€igriMi!raak.  Ztisqiient 
(or  rather,  ovgfat  to  be  spent)  solely  ifor  ike  educatienal  b^efit 
of  the  subscribing  class.  The  object  in  view  is  to  provide  4^at 
elementary  insfcruetion  which  has  not  been  imparted  in  youth. 
Referring  to  the  case  of  the  Mandiester  Institution,  the  early 
Reports  diow  how  honestly  this  purpose  was  served  in  1^  bbour 
of  the  directors,  and  how  largely  such  labour  was  suecessfuL 
The  fnaits  irf  these  efforts  remain  to  tins  day.  Men  who,  at  the 
period  to  which  we  refer,  were  sdiolars  to  &e  firat  imanagers,  are 
now,  or  have  been,  directors  of  the  Institution.  They  date  the 
commencement  of  thek  success  in  life — ^their  rise  in  respectabi- 
lity— ^the  reception  o{  tbdr  greatest  incentives  to  diligence  and 
honourable  attabament — ^&om  the  day  they  became  members  of 
a  mechanie's  institutioiL  Such  are  some  of  the  legitimate  and 
nauch-to-be  desired  results  of  the  system.  They  are  worthy 
fruits  of  a  precious  tree.  Attention  to  these  Reports  wHl,  how- 
ever, show  matters  more  important  than  even  these.  The  great 
success  which  followed  the  first  purely  educational  efforts  is  the 
best  evidence  of  the  value  of  such  an  institution  under  proper 
management,  and  the  most  severe  condemnation  of  that  folly 
and  short-sightedness  which  has  so  often  wasted  the  funds  and 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  its  members.  These  lennrks  are  fully 
justified  by  the  substance  of  every  R^)ort  we  fanpe  «xaminea. 
The  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  of  an  attentive 
reader  will  certainly  be,  that  as  soon  as  the  institution  became 
proq^erous,  its  managers  lost  sight  of  their  duty.  It  may  be 
that  the  capabilities  of  the  cvganization  over  which  they  pre- 
Bcted  suggested  lofty  notions  and  ambitaoos  desigmL    Certain  it 
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is,  however,  that  when  they  commenced  those  small  exhibitions 
of  *  practical  industry,*  which  after  all  seem  to  have  been  a  very 
heterogeneous  combination  of  articles  of  no  great  tuitional  value, 
they  introduced  an  innovation  which  lowered  tlie  dignity  of  the 
institution  itself,  and  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  difficulty  and 
trouble  to  succeeding  directors  Attempts  were  subsequently 
made  to  render  the  society  a  means  of  introducing  cheap  con- 
certs, and  minor  exhibitions  of  various  kinda  The  natuiul,  the 
inevitable  result  has  been  that  the  true  conservative  element 
has  gradually  evaporated,  and  instead  of  a  mechanic's  institu- 
tion truly  so-called,  we  find  a  curious  nondescript  sort  of  society, 
which  does  a  great  number  of  things  imperfectly,  and  nothing 
well.  We  need  scarcely  point  to  the  only  proper  remedy  for 
such  a  state  of  things.  To  any  candid  observer  it  will  be  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  wisdom  of  a  board  of  directors  will  be 
best  shown  in  an  immediate  return  to  a  purely  educational 
system.  With  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
we  proceed  to  put  before  our  readers  some  suggestions  as  to  tho 
possible  part  such  institutions  may  be  fitted  to  take  in  the  future 
education  both  of  the  young  and  the  adult  population  of  the 
country. 

We  commence  by  directing  attention  to  their  original  design — 
viz.,  the  education  of  adults  in  such  matters  as  are  deemed 
elementary,  with  fuHher  instruction  of  a  kind  likely  to  be 
useful  in  tike  avocations  of  the  artisan  class. 

Happily  the  question  is  not  now — *  Is  such  instruction  desi- 
rable V  but,  *  How  can  it  be  best  communicated  V  So  far  as  any 
records  go  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the  success  of  purely 
elementary  classes  has  ever  been  signal  and  complete.  What- 
ever may  be  said  about  popular  indifference  to  education,  it  is 
an  indisputable  fact,  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  the  circumstances 
of  an  institution,  these  classes  have  had  a  large  and  satisfactory 
attendance.  Indeed,  so  evident  does  this  appear,  that  it  seems 
utterly  unaccountable  how  directors  and  others  should  have  pur- 
sued a  line  of  policy  completely  ignoring  the  fact  On  the  very 
face  of  the  Manchester  Report  these*  truths  are  legibly  written  ; 
— the  Mechanics'  Institution  has  been  most  consistently  and 
valuably  supported  by  the  members  availing  themselves  of  its 
scholastic  arrangements ;  its  losses,  difficulties,  and  dangers  have 
I)een  the  result  of  foolish  and  suicidal  speculation  in  exhibitions, 
concerts,  amusements,  and  the  like.  Taking  our  stand  here, 
therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  perceive  how  it  is  }>06sible  to  make 
such  an  institution  immensely  useful.  Ix>t  us  see  how  iu  affairs 
are  now  managed.  The  members  are,  of  course,  composed  uf 
those  who  pay  the  required  subscription,  which  is  usually  (>ay- 
able  either  quarterly,  half-yearly,  or  yearly.     Having  purchased 
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a  ticket  of  memltership  a  person  is  at  oace  free  to  all  the  pri- 
vileges, which  may  be  thus  enumerated : — access  to  a  library,  a 
news  and  reading-room,  ailmission  to  lectures  on  various  subjects, 
attendance  at  evening  classes  in  which  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic (and  occasionally  grammar  and  geography)  are  taught  In 
most  large  institutions  classes  are  arranged  for  the  study  of 
French,  German,  I^tin,  drawing,  elocution,  mathematics,  dancing, 
and  it  may  be  other  matters,  ornamental  and  useful.  A  '  debat- 
ing club,'  or  '  mutual  improvement  Bociety*  is  commonly  to  be 
found  amongst  the  arrangements.  These,  however,  as  neces- 
sitating  increased  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  institution  are  re- 
garded as  extras,  and  paid  for  as  such.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
general  arrangements  of  the  kind  here  sketched  are  well  enough ; 
they  afford  a  large  Held  for  self-improvement  to  those  working 
mon  who  are  willing  to  epeud  their  leisure  evenings  profitably. 
Nay  more,  we  will  admit  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  luember 
to  acquire  some  amount  of  general  information  from  such  means, 
in  addition  to  instruction  in  '  common  things.'  But  the  admis- 
gion  is  certainly  not  very  important  A  fatal  defect  is  instantly 
apparent  to  every  thinking  man  at  all  concerned  for  a  real  educa- 
tion. It  is  seen  that  there  is  ii  want  of  consecutiveness  and  of 
method  in  all  that  is  done ;  a  want  of  systematic,  Itwieal  arrange- 
ment both  in  the  formation  of  tlie  classes,  and  in  what  is  taught 
When  a  member  enters  the  rudimentary  school,  he  does  so  no 
doubt  from  a  sensible  impulse,  a  sincere  desire  within  himself  to 
become  more  intelligent  He  takes  his  place  at  a  seat;  he  reads, 
he  writ**,  he  counts,  he  spelle,  when  and  how  the  teacher  directa. 
But  this  is  al).  No  further  interest  is  taken  in  him.  His 
attendance  may  he  checked,  his  conduct  noted,  but  beyond  this 
nothing  more  is  done.  He  is  a  solitary  student  to  all  intents  and 
purposes;  he  has  no  higher  class  before  him  ;  no  ascent  to  climb 
which  shall  bring  lam  to  a  higher  level,  shall  introduce  him  to  a 
more  extensive  lield  of  labour.  No  presiding  mind  directs  the 
course  of  his  studies,  or  points  him  to  a  more  intellectual  sphere, 
where  more  practised  minds  and  more  advanced  schoolfellows 
await  him.  Thus  many  powerful  incentives  to  dQigence  are  lost ; 
no  ambition  is  awakened  ;  no  stimuluB  is  given.  The  end  of  the 
whole  affair  is  a.  very  poor,  superficial,  fragmentary  education. 
A  pupil  may  learn  to  l)e  a  fairreaderand  writer;  he  maybe  able 
to  work  the  commonest  rules  of  arithmetic  with  facility  by 
attendance  upon  these  classes.  At  the  lectures  he  may  accu- 
mulate a  number  of  facts  and  impressions,  valuable  in  them- 
•elves,  but  having  no  coherence,  no  connexion,  so  that  a  man's 
mental  culture  depending  upon  the  aids  afforded  by  such  a 
society,  will  l)e  of  very  questionable  value.  In  this  we  do  not 
speculate  or  theorize.  We  know  from  personal  observation  that 
H.8. — VOL.  X.  P 
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this  is  the  result,  and  could  give  other  testimony  than  our  own 
of  the  same  kind. 

The  remedy  will  be  found  in  a  complete  re-organization  of 
the  entire  business.     System  must  be  introduced,  and  the  class 
department  based  upon  a  methodical  and  intelligent  plan.     All 
the  classes  must  form  parts  of  a  known  and  recognised  scheme, 
the   end  of  which  will  be   the   impartation   of   a  sound  and 
thorough  education.     With  this  view  directors  of  institutions, 
or   those  having   immediate  authority,  must  Liy  out  a  curri- 
culum of  studies  mutually  dependent,  mutually  assistant     In- 
telligible in  its  arrangement,  it  will  be  eminently  progressive, 
and  must  be  such  as  to  throw  the  entire  responsibility  of  im- 
provement on  the  pupil  himself     The  choice  of  studies  must 
not  be  left  to  the  judgment,  wish,  or  wliim   of  the  member. 
Having  decided  upon  the  branches  to  be  taught,  the  officers  will 
expect  all  who  become  learners  to  follow  the  same  track,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  same  rules  of  tuition,  the  same  mode  of  treatment. 
In  short,  the  plan  adopted  must  be  as  nearly  collegiate  as  pos- 
sible, and  bear  unmistakeable  proofs  of  wisdom  and  scholastic 
skill     It  may  be  objected  that  working  men  cannot  find  time 
to  attend  to  such  strict  training ;  that  they  cannot  guarantee 
attendance  at  regular  and  stated  hours.     We  reply  that  how- 
ever irregular  their  attendance  may  be,  it  were  far  better  to  go 
to  a  school  systematically  conducted,  tlmn  to  one  without  plan 
and  without  internal  order.     May  it  not  be  urged  too  that  if 
they  are  willing  to  give  their  money  and  spare  time  for  such  an 
education  as  is  at  present  supphed,  they  will  be  disposed  to 
make  more  strenuous  efibrts  and  larger  sacrifices  for  that  which 
will  be  everyway  more  desirable?    It  is  a  well-known  tniisni 
amongst  tradesmen  that  the  best  article  has  the  largest  market 
— creates  the  greatest  demand.     In  education  the  same  truth 
holds  good.     Wherever  a  cheap  and  sound  education  is  oflered, 
pupils  are  sure  to  be  found,  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  eucouruge 
the  greatest  diligence  and  the  most  strenuous  efibrts.    As  matters 
at  present  stand  with  institutions,  there  is  an  air  of  insincerity 
about  their  educational  arrangementjs    which  is  anvthing  but 
attractive.     So  far  from  being  the  centre  on  which  all  else  turns 
— from  which  all  their  intlueuce  radiates,  they  seem  mere  acces- 
sory plans,  and  command  but  setx>ndary  attention.     The  rever>e 
of  this  should  be  the  case,  and  a  mechanics'  institution  should 
be   to  all  intents  and   purposes  a  *  People  s  College.'     As   the 
most   im})ortaut   step,   therefore,   towiu-ds   this    objt^  a    well- 
arranged  system  of  evening  classes  fur  adult  eduaiiion   is  of 
pnmary  interest 

Beyond  this,  adult  subscribers  may  make  other  demands  u\h\u 
an  institution  ;  but  these  arc  aheady  fairly  met  iu  the  ilej  art- 
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meots  which  include  the  libreiy,  reading  room,  and-  lectote 
arrangements.  Of  the  two  former  we  need  not  speak.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  these  are  the  most  attractire  features  of  inatita- 
tions,  and  in  those  of  large  towns  they  appear  to  embody 
standard  works  of  high  value  sufficient  for  all  pui^xwes  of  self^ 
culture,  and  more  current  literature  than  is  either  wanted  or 
perused.  The  'leotures,'  however,  may  claim  a  remark  or  two 
m  passing.  As  educational  means,  popular  lectures  are  compa- 
ratively useless.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that,  in  sitting  for  two  or  three  hours  a-week  in  aJeO' 
ture  room,  an  important  part  of  education  was  fulfilled.  Science, 
the  arts,  the  various  branches  of  human  learning  must  be 
studied  before  they  are  known,  and  studied  too  with  patisnt, 
persevering  labour.  But  lectures,  belonging  as  they  do  to  a 
kind  of  agency  intended  for  momentary  influenoe  ancl  verytem- 
porajy  en<ts,  are  unfitted  by  this  very  fact  for  educational  media. 
We  know  too  well  how  poor  and  profitless  is  the  result  of  preach- 
ing at  regularly  recurnng  intervals,  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the 
value  of  occasional  lectures  prepared  to  please  a  miscellaneous, 
and,  too  frequently,  a  poorly-educated  audience.  Impressions 
may  be  made,  but  systematic  teaching  cannot  be  thus  imparted. 
Our  remaxks  do  not  apply  to  such  subjects  as  have  a  local, 
iiatiotiaJ;  or  passing  interest  Occasions  will  present  them- 
selves on  which  the  members,  as  a  part  of  the  great  '  public,' 
may  be  called  together  to  hear  an  oration,  an  exposition,  or  a 
lecture  upon  some  topic  of  general  interest.  Such  occasions, 
however,  will  not  happen  frequently,  nor  ought  they  to  be  per- 
mitted to  interi-upt  the  regular  routine  of  business.  They  will 
be  accepted  as  hours  of  relaxation  from  study,  to  be  used  and 
not  abused,  and  will  be  judiciously  chosen  and  well-timed. 

We  come  now  to  indicate  another  important  modification  of 
the  purposes  of  mechanics'  institutioua  So  far,  all  that  is  in- 
chidcd  in  the  programme  of  arrangements  occupies  only  the 
hours  of  cessation  from  daily  labour.  But  the  que^on  very 
properly  and  naturally  arises,  '  Can  no  good  use  be  made  of  this 
extensive  edacational  apparatus  during  the  day?'  This  ques- 
tion, we  think,  may  be  answered  most  satisfactorily  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  system  of  day-school  tuition  for  the  children  of  the 
I     members.     Our  proposition  is  this: — To   make  the   ■meTnher'a 

■  subiKtriplion  to  the  institution  iTielude  both  the  coat  of  his  ovxti 
M  twninQ  i itsfriiction,  and  the  daily  education  of  his  children. 
I  To  suoii  an  arrangement  we  can  imagine  that  many  objections 
I  miglit  Ije'  started,  but  we  cannot  at  present  see  any  sufficiently 
I  important  '.-r  tangible  to  require  refutation.  In  the  early  his- 
I     tory  ot  till'  institution  at  Manchester,  day-schools  for  boya  and 

■  girls  were  important  features  in  the  general  businesa  in  the 
I  p2 
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boys'  school  more  than  two  hundred  pupils  were  c>ccasionalIy 
taught,  and  with  a  success  which  drew  forth  the  higliest  com- 
mendations from  men  whoso  encomiums  were  really  valuable. 
The  schools  were  first  removed  from  the  premises  of  the  new 
institution,  and  ultimately  given  up  altogether.  From  the  re- 
ports we  gather  no  satisfactx^ry  reason  for  this  serious  anil  (in 
our  opinion)  lamentable  loss.  Admission  to  these  schools  was 
obtained  by  a  payment  equal  to  the  charge  for  adult  member- 
ship, and  it  does  not  appear  that  this  was  an  objectionable  rate. 
But  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  bulk  of  the  working 
classes  now,  we  must  be  prepared  to  ofier  education  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  To  secure  the  greatest  cheapness  we  must 
educate  on  the  largest  scale,  and  draw  the  funds  from  the 
widest  surface.  Data  will  be  required  on  which  to  calculate  the 
cost  of  tuition  for  large  numbers,  and  statistics  cannot  be  difli- 
cult  to  obtain  which  shall  answer  every  purpose.  We  are  sup- 
plied with  some  in  the  reports  of  the  Institution  before  us.  In 
the  *  treasurer's  balance  sheet'  appended  to  the  report  for  1853, 
we  find  the  sum  of  £2W7  14s.  lOd.  entered  as  the  amount 
expended  on  the  'evening  classes'  during  that  year.  The  sum  of 
.£^70  18s.  6d.  is  entered  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account  as 
receipts  under  the  same  head,  leaving  the  sum  of  <f  166  16s.  4d. 
as  the  total  expense  of  conducting  eleven  different  evening 
classes,  which  were  attended  by  605  membera  The  following  is 
the  list  of  separate  classes,  with  the  numbers  attending  each  : — 

ElcmentaiT  235 

Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing 03 

Geography    20 

(General  Drawing 17 

Grammar 24 

Mathematics    24 

French 52 

German    19 

Dancing    35 

Commercial  Writing   35 

Natural  Philosophy 45 

G05 

The  annual  sum  received  from  this  number  of  subscribers  at 
five  shillings  per  quarter  is  of  course  six  hundred  and  five  pounds, 
— 80  that  the  cost  of  all  these  classes  is  little  more  than  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  subscriptions  of  the  members  who  attend  them.  It 
may  simplify  the  matter  to  say,  that  at  the  Manchester  Mecha- 
nics' Institution  these  evening  classes  cost  one  shilling  and  five- 
pence  per  head,  per  quarter.  Surelv  this  education  is  cheap 
enough,  and  will  speak  for  itself.  We  suggest,  therefore,  with 
perfect  confidence  in  the  result,  an  attempt  to  make  the  instruc- 
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tion  of  a  member's  children  a  part  of  the  duties  of  such  institu- 
tions. And  in  what  more  legitimate  direction  can  these  efforts 
be  extended?  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  desirable  and 
praiseworthy  objects  to  cheapen  and  to  improve  the  supply  of 
juvenile  education  amongst  the  working  classes;  and  who  so 
likely  to  be  successful  in  such  an  undertaking  as  the  directors  of 
institutions  which  profess  to  educate  adult  operatives  themselves  ? 
Looking  at  the  matter  from  every  point  of  view,  the  proposal 
seems  eminently  feasible  and  desirable ;  and  we  may  corroborate 
this  opinion  by  briefly  hinting  how  easily  such  a  system  of  pro- 
cedure would  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  which  now  unfortunately 
surround  the  question  of  general  education.  If  we  understand 
this  great  question  rightly,  two  sources  of  disagreement  divide 
the  nation.  First, — the  mode  of  raising  educational  funds; 
second, — the  parties  who  shall  superintend  the  application  of  the 
funds  when  obtained.  Let  us  suppose  the  suggestion  we  have 
made  carried  out,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  and  we 
shall  find  affairs  thus  arranged.  A  large  number  of  individuals 
become  members  of  a  Mechanics'  Institution.  After  the  lapse  of 
a  certain  period  these  parties  (according  to  the  system  which 
most  commonly  obtains)  become  possessed  of  the  power  of  voting 
in  the  election  of  directors.  The  directors  are  members  of  the 
Institution,  of  a  certain  age,  standing,  and  intelligence,  and  are 
selected  because  of  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  offica  They  are 
chosen  to  manage  the  business  of  the  Institution,  in  accordance 
with  a  code  of  laws  which  regulates  its  constitution.  Whatever, 
therefore,  is  done,  is  the  act  of  this  popularly  elected  body.  To 
what  more  appropriate  hands  can  the  education  of  the  artisan 
and  his  children  be  entrusted  ?  Who  will  give  greater  attention 
to  his  wants,  spend  his  money  more  economically,  or  guard  more 
sedulously  his  interests  ?  By  this  system  the  education  of  the 
people  is  in  their  own  hands ;  and  the  knotty  points  of  religious 
teaching,  state  interference,  priestly  influence,  and  the  like,  are 
nowhere  introduced.  As  the  directors  are  chosen  annually,  the 
members  have  speedy  redress  in  case  of  mismanagement,  or  want 
of  economy,  and  can  place  in  office  those  and  only  those  whom 
they  believe  best  fitted  to  be  entrusted  therewith. 

It  is  probable  that  our  remarks  may  draw  forth  the  assertion 
that  tlie  plan  we  propose  would  require  a  reorganization  of 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  and  totally  change  their  character,  facts 
which  might  injure  rather  than  benefit  them  by  removing  many 
of  their  present  members.  We  admit  the  facts,  but  not  the  con- 
clusion. The  change  which  would  come  over  them  would  indeed 
be  desirable,  as  we  have  before  shown ;  but  that  any  loss  would 
result  we  cannot  for  a  moment  believe.  Place  the  advantages 
we  recommend  before  the  working  classes;  let  a  tithe  of  the 
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agitation  and  advertiseinent  spent  upon  either  of  the  two  rival 
educational  schemes  be  spent  in  letting  them  know  what  benefits 
await  them  in  the  newly  arranged  Mechanics'  Institutions,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  happy  result.  Should  the  change 
be  made,  its  permanency  will  solely  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  instruction  given.  With  the  present  arrangements  and  kind 
of  tuition,  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  attainment ;  let  there  be 
a  complete  remodelling  of  all  scholastic  business.  Let  every 
pupil  be  in  reality  a  student,  who  has  a  certain  course  to  go 
through,  the  credit  or  discredit  of  which  rests  with  himself.  Let 
teachers  be  provided  who  will  give  themselves  unreserveilly  to 
the  duties  before  them,  with  a  view  to  make  success  certain, 
and  to  place  it  out  of  the  category  of  merely  possible  events. 
Much  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  tuition  is  undertaken. 
Some  teachers  create  their  own  success  in  spite  of  all  obstacles ; 
others  are  merely  professional,  and  perform  duty  as  a  means  to 
private  ends.  It  is  from  tho  first  class  that  teachers  should  be 
drawn  to  superintend  the  classes  at  public  institutions,  and  more 
especially  in  a  new  and  untried  scheme.  With  heartiness  and 
hopeful  energy,  the  battle  would  be  half  won. 

In  thus  indicating  the  possible  use  of  a  great  system  of  educa- 
tion already  within  reach,  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  assaults  of 
various  kinds  from  those  who  are  committed  to  the  support  of 
the  *  local'  and  *  national'  schemes.  We  know  that  any  sugges- 
tions which  have  for  their  object  the  attainment  of  an  educational 
Bjrstem,  wholly  left  in  tho  hands  of  the  people,  will  be  receiveil 
with  derision  by  those  who  are  determined  to  give  more  power  to 
the  legislature,  anil  to  secure  a  preponderance  of  influence  and 
emolument  for  those  already  unduly  fostered  and  favoured. 
Such  is  ever  the  case  with  popular  progress,  which  has  not  only 
to  thrive  upon  ungenerous  soil,  but  to  bear  ungenial  weather  from 
every  quarter  of  the  social  atmosphere.  The  j>eople's  advance  in 
education  would  seem  to  be  more  difficult  than  their  })olitical 
enfranchisement,  and  to  be  the  unhappy  cause  of  tlie  bitten  st 
dissensions.  Why  should  it  be  so  ?  Why  should  a  large  and 
intelligent  portion  of  the  community  be  dividetl  into  hostile 
camps,  which  viUfy,  misrepresent,  and  fight  with  each  other  for 
the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  i  Would  it  not  l>e  l>etttr  to 
unite  in  an  earnest  endeavour  to  help  those  cla.<6es  to  educate 
themselves  ?  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  direct  their  attention  to 
an  independent  and  satisfactory  mode  of  securing  their  intellectual 
well-being,  in  which  the  strife  of  party  shall  not  be  heard,  and 
the  jar  of  politics  be  forgotten  ?  Why  should  a  large  }x»rtion  of 
the  nation  be  pauperized  in  the  matter  of  eduaition  ?  If  wo 
mistake  not,  one  great  value  of  intellectual  training  is  the 
mental  and  moral  independence  it  eventually  engenders     Why, 
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then,  should  the  possibility  of  such  a  good  result  be  at  once^and 
for  ever  destroyed  ?  Let  us  not  be  deceived ;  let  us  not  do  evil 
that  good  may  come.  Educational  systems  must  stand  .<9ipoa4a 
]usty  firm,  and  broad  basis,  ^e  they  are  better  let  alone. 

This  we  know- is  not  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  promoters 
of  national  systems  at  present  before  the  public.  These  schemes 
are  different  in  many  points,  but  unanimous  in  this  one — viz.,  the 
necessity  of  taxation  for  educational  purposes.  Before  yielding 
our  assent  to  this  belief,  we  pray  that  all  the  materials  now  at 
command  may  be  gathered  together,  wisely  arranged,  and 
economically  employed.  Let  the  country  have  the  benefit  of  its 
own  property,  and  let  its  own  funds  be  applied  to  rightful 
purposes  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  energy  expended  in 
propagating  new  plans  may  be  more  profitably  durected  in  other 
ways.  Let  those  who  desire  the  executive  to  take  the  education 
'  of  tlie  people  into  its  care,  urge  government  to  use  its  authority 
where  it  can  now  usefully  and  legitimately  do  so,  in  the  restora- 
tion of  popular  privileges  long  a()Sorbed  by  the  wealthier  class, 
and  in  the  wisest  expenditure  of' money,  which,  in  a  thousand 
instances,  never  circulates  for  the  intellectual  benefit  of  the 
necessitous  poor. 

Let  those  who  reject  government  interference,  but  who  still 
demand  powers  of  taxation  for  a  similar  object,  direct  their 
earnest  attention  to  the  present  state  of  popular  and  valuable 
institutions,  with  a  view  to  their  wise  conduct  and  their  most 
enlarged  usefulness.     Let  them   exert  a  preparatory  influence 
upon  the  poor,  which  shall  awaken  in  their  minds  a  desire  for 
secular  training,  alas  !  too  seldom  to  be  found.     Let  educational 
missionaries  be   sent   to  the  ignorant,   neglected,   disreputable 
places,    where   morality  holds  no  sway,   and  ignorance   reigns 
supreme.     Let  them,  then,  heartily  co-operate  with  those  already 
engaged  in  the  work  of  conducting  mechanics'  halls  and  institu- 
tions of  a  similar  character, — assist  in  developing  their  resources, 
enlarging  their  sphere  of  operation,  and  directing  into  purely 
educational  channels  their  means  and  appliances.     Should  it  be 
said  that  the  artisan  classes  do  not  meet  present  advances,  then, 
let  them  be  advised,  lectured,  appealed  to,  in  every  desirable  way, 
that  their  consciences  may  be  aroused,  and  their  desires  quickened. 
The  same  objection  would  stand  good  against  every  scheme,  and 
is  simply  the  result  of  the  ignorance  we  all  deplore.     In  fact,  tho 
first  grand  object  of  every  educational  movement  ought  to  be  the 
production  of  this  very  desire  for  improvement.     No  plan  will 
be  available  without  it,  and  compulsot^  education  itself  will  be 
comparatively  fruitless  in  the  absence  of  personal  co-operation 
OH' the  pait  of  those  who  are  taught.     Referring  to  the  hints  we 
hisfe   thrown  out,  we  think  they  would  produce  incalculable 
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results  for  good  if  earnestly  followed,  and  might  prove  a  bond  of 
union  upon  a  great  question  which,  to-day,  has  separated  men 
and  parties  widely  asunder. 

It  has  been  hinted  that  an  important  party  which  has  pro- 
pounded and  supported  one  of  the  great  rival  education  schemes, 
has  its  eye  upon  the  very  societies  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, and  intends  to  make  an  eflFort  to  get  them  under  its  own 
direction.  How  this  will  be  ultimately  attempted,  we  do  not 
know ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  wise  move,  and  indirectly  strengthens 
the  view  we  take  of  the  future  value  of  these  institutions.  It 
will  give  us  little  or  no  satisfaction  to  see  them  in  the  least 
influenced  by  the  party  to  whom  we  allude,  for,  if  they  be  not 
conducted  with  a  truly  popular  aim,  irrespective  of  mere  sectarian 
views  or  party  objects,  they  will  eventually  sink  and  fail.  But 
we  sincerely  hope  to  see  them  prosper  under  economical,  watch- 
ful, judicious  management ;  regardless  of  schemes  which  entail 
only  vexation  and  loss,  and  to  take  a  high  stand  as  educational 
agencies,  by  an  immediate  return  to  their  original  aims,  and  an 
honest  fulfilment  of  the  designs  of  their  founders. 


Abt.  VII. — Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  EI  MeJinah  and 
Meccahj  by  Lieut.  R.  F.  Burton.  Vols.  I.  &  II.  Svo.  London  : 
Longman  &  Co. 

The  eastern  and  central  regions  of  Arabia  are  usually  denoted 
in  our  maps  by  a  vast  blank  space.  Two  or  three  geographical 
points  are  fixed,  and  some  faint  lines  indicate  the  course  uf 
ancient  travel ;  but  the  country  itself  has  been  closed  against 
European  curiosity  more  effectually  than  Japan.  Charlevoix  ami 
Koempfer,  Thunberg  and  Morrison,  disclosetl  the  secrets  of  tlu* 
most  zealous  among  heathen  empires,  while  the  religious  centre 
of  Islam,  though  visited  by  pilgrims  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Mohammedan  world,  remained  under  a  mptic  veil  which  was 
guarded  by  the  faith  of  every  true  believer.  Since  the  year 
1 688,  only  two  European  travellers — Burckhardt  the  Swiss,  and 
Lieut  Burton— have  descrilHHi  the  interior  aspects  of  El  Medinah 
and  Meccah.  *  As  no  unbeliever  is  i)ermitted  to  enter  the  city/ 
wrote  Gibbon,  *  our  travellers  are  silent.'  But  by  manv  zealous 
geographers  this  blank  on  the  map  has  been  regarded  as  a 
reproach  to  modem  science.  In  the  autumn  of  1852,  Lieut 
Burton,  animated  by  the  desire  to  put  an  end  to  an  ignorance 
80  inconsistent  with  the  pretensions  of  the  age,  offered  to  explore, 
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under  the  sanction  of  the  Geographical  Society,  the  aacred 
places  of  the  Moslem,  and  to  disperse  the  mystery  which  hung 
over  all  those  portions  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

It  was  his  wish  to  allot  three  years  to  this  journey.  The  Court 
of  Directors,  however,  holding  that  on  the  eve  of  war  the  duties 
of  an  Indian  officer  were  somewhat  incompatible  with  the  wan- 
dering propensities  of  a  Bruce  or  Delia  Valle,  gave  him  liberty 
for  one  year  only  ;  and,  the  Geographical  Society  furnishing 
him  with  means,  he  resolved  to  sojourn  in  cities  which  Christiaris 
are  forbidden  to  approach.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  travel 
in  disguise.  The  Eastern  languages,  costumes,  and  manners, 
were  equally  familiar  to  Lieut  Burton.  In  April  1853,  accord- 
ingly, the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  steamer  '  Bengal' 
took  on  board  at  Southampton,  not  a  plain  iieiiwjnant  iu  the 
Bombay  army,  but  a  Persian  prince,  clotheil  in  gorgeous 
raiment,  surrounded  by  Oriental  accessories,  and  prepared  to 
walk,  speak,  ejaculate,  quote  Hafiz,  raLse  his  eyes,  salute  his 
friends,  and  perform  all  the  acts  and  gestures  of  life  with  the 
stateliness  and  composure  of  Ispahan.  Nur  is  it  Iws  difticult  to 
act  on  such  a  stage  than  to  interpret  the  passions  of  other  men 
before  an  audience  of  your  own  nation.  The  iady  who  looks 
Roxalana  to  perfection  in  the  winter  performances  at  Gothic 
Hall,  would  be  taken,  in  the  £ast,  for  anything  but  an  Eastern 
queen.  And  Lieut.  Burton  very  judiciously  warns  us  not  to 
suppose  that  he  could  eat  his  dinner  like  a  Persian  without 
rehearsing  all  its  small  yet  essential  forms,  otherwise  his  cos- 
tume would  have  bucn  as  the  images  in  '  Lalla  Rookh'  compared 
wi'h  the  style  of  the  'Thouaand  and  One  Nights.'  AVith  us,  for 
example,  to  drink  a  glass  of  water  is  an  operation  which  requires 
only  that  the  hand  and  the  mouth  shall  have  such  a  mutual 
understanding  as  shall  enable  the  one  to  find  the  other ;  hut  with 
an  Indian  Moslem  it  is  far  different  He  grasps  the  tumbler 
firmly,  and  ejaculates — '  In  the  name  of  Allah,  the  Compas- 
sionate, the  Merciful,'  lie  raises  it  to  his  lips,  and  pours  the  con- 
tents into  his  throat ;  he  grunts,  he  says  solemnly, '  Praise  be  to 
Allah!'  and  then,  if  any  friend  be  near  to  utter  'Pleasurably  and 
Health !'  he  must  reply,  '  May  Allah  make  it  pleasant  to  thee!' 
Moreover,  he  does  not  remain  standing  while  he  drinks  water, 
unless  it  come  under  the  category  of  exceptions.  The  value  of 
such  tutelage  is  never  appreciated  so  well  as  by  the  European 
when  he  attempts  to  pass  among  Orientals  for  one  of  themselves. 

Lieut.  Burton  travelled,  then,  as  a  Persian  prince,  a  physician, 
and  a  philosopher.  His  royalty  was  represented  by  the  airs  he 
assumed,  and  by  the  attire  he  wore  ;  his  medical  skill  was 
genuine,  and  had  been  carefully  acquired;  his  '  philosophy,' of 
course,  was  a  synonym  for  whatever  notion,  spiced  with  cynicism, 
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•  he  chose  to  entertain  of  creation  in  general,  and  of  his  fellow 
creatures  in  particular.  It  \vill  perhaps  disappoint  some  readers 
to  find  that  a  large  portion  of  the  first  volume  refers  to  a  journey 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  across  Egypt,  and  that  the  third, 
which  contains  the  account  of  Meccah,  has  not  yet  issued  from 
the  press.  But  the  narrative  of  a  journey  through  the  Arabian 
peninsula  and  to  El  Medinah  forms  a  fresh  and  striking  contribu- 
tion to  our  library  of  travel.  We  will  note  some  general  obser- 
vations on  Arabia  to  familiarize  the  reader  with  Lieut.  Burton's 
special  object,  before  we  accompany  him  within  the  sacred  city. 

The  overland  journey  to  India  has  caused  so  much  to  be 
written  of  Suez  that  it  is  scarcely  less  known  to  the  English 
public  than  Constantinople  or  Mont  Blanc.  Its  interest  is 
derived,  in  the  present  instance,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  gate- 
way to  the  Mohammedan's  holy  land.  Formerly,  ten  thousand 
pilgrims  annually  passed  through  it  on  their  way  to  the  prophet's 
tomb;  but  the  waning  power  of  the  Crescent  has  been  felt  even 
by  this  favourite  city.  Though  wanderers  still  throng  to  it  from 
Bokhara,  from  Persia,  from  Circassia,  from  Turkey  and  the 
Crimea,  from  Damascus  and  from  Bagdad,  from  Algeria  and 
Egypt,  from  the  black  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa  and  from  the 
unconverted  tribes  on  the  Abyssinian  Hills,  it  slowly  declines,  and 
may,  at  no  distant  period,  be  little  more  than  a  stage  between 
Great  Britain  and  India. 

From  Suez,  Lieut.  Burton  took  his  departure  in  apil^m  ship. 
A  turbulent  crew  and  (quarrelsome  passengers  promised  little 
enjoyment  on  the  voyage,  even  if  the  reefs  and  shoals  of  the 
dangerous  Red  Sea  allowed  of  any  tranquil  nights  and  day.*?. 
At  the  first  halting  place — for  the  vessels  never  sail  in  the  dark 
— Lieut.  Burton  viewed  a  landscape  round  the  spot  where,  as 
Father  Sicard  seeks  to  prove,  the  Israelites  came  down  to  the 
water.  A  barbaric  beauty  invested  the  scene.  Not  a  trace  of 
verdure  touched  the  surface  of  the  rocks,  glowing  under  an 
orange  and  violet  sky  like  huge  and  irregular  heaps  of  jewels 
piled  on  the  gilded  beach,  and  glittering  with  innumerable 
splendid  colours.  At  early  morning  the  voyage  was  continual, 
and  varied  by  trifling  accidents  and  perils,  which  heightened  the 
romance  of  the  locality  as  well  as  of  the  occasion.  Si>metimes, 
on  a  little  promontory,  a  Christian  town  was  reached,  whose  in- 
habitants subsisted  by  providing  the  seafarer  with  water  and 
food.  Sometimes,  under  a  grove  of  dates  and  ]x>mi'grauate8,  the 
pilgrims  ate  the  fruits  of  the  land,  and  drank  of  its  pleasant 
waters.  Sometimes,  for  nearly  two  days,  they  did  not  approach  the 
shore,  but  sailed  forward  towards  an  horizon  bounded  by  Titanic 
rocks,  broken  and  castellated,  and  flaming  in  the  glow  of  Uie 
sun.     The  wind,  like  the  breath  of  a  furnace,  blistered  the  skin ; 
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the  sea  and  sky  appeared  milk-white  ;  the  entire  range  of  vision 
disclosed  only  an  expanse  of  motionless  water ;  streaks  of 
scorched  and  thirsty  chffa,  and  the  arch  of  the  heavens,  pale  and 
dead,  but  tilled  with  insufferable  heat. 

At  suBset  the  Red  Sea  changes.  Its  waves  are  tamed  into  a 
tender  green  ;  the  East  brightens  with  gorgeous  tints — crimson, 
and  rose,  and  tawny  orange— a  soft  purple  flush  spreads  over 
the  water ;  the  shores  reflect  all  the  coruBcations  of  the  zodiacal 
light ;  and  as  darkness  comes  on,  the  blue  of  the  skies,  with  the 
radiance  of  the  moon,  and  the  pearly  glimmering  of  the  waves, 
forms  a  contrast  with  the  aspects  of  the  day,  more  perfect  than 
any  that  can  be  witnessed  in  the  North. 

At  Yambu,  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Hejaz,  Lieut  Burton 
halted.  The  town  is  much  frer^uented  by  pilgrims,  and  main- 
ttons  a  prosperous  trade,  but  it  is  here  that  the  Christian  tr^- 
veller  discovers  the  value  of  his  disguise.  The  inhabitants  are 
inspired  by  all  the  conceit  and  bigotry  of  a  border  population. 
Even  their  fellow  Moslems  walk  among  them  armed  and  ready 
for  instantaneous  combat.  The  gentleman  of  Yambu  stallu 
about  with  weapons  in  his  belt  that  suggest  to  all  new  comers 

■  the  necessity  of  a  '  counterpoise ' — on  Lord  John  Russell's  prin- 
ciple. Consequently  his  visitors  arrive  in  panoply  ]  the  civilized 
Arab  from  £1  Medmah  brings  his  pistols  loaded  ;  the  soldier 
carries  '  an  armoury ;'  the '  peaceable '  citisens  never  roam  abroad 

"without  clubs,  which  they  apply  with  practised  energy  to  the 
head  of  any  thievish  Bedouin,  or  too  officious  guard,  who  pro- 
vokes their  anger. 

In  this  delectable  city  Lieut.  Burton  made  his  final  prepara- 
tions. He  was  about  to  plunge  into  a  country  every  inhabitant 
of  which  would  have  considered  it  a  virtue  to  kill  him,  had  his 
real  character  been  known.  But  he  shall  himself  confess  to  the 
reader  how  he  deceived  those  subtle  Mohammedans.  Possibly 
there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
hl^  artiiicea ;  but  we  may  mention,  at  this  point,  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant lias  theories  of  his  own  on  civilization  and,  ita  system  of 
etiquette  : — 

'Pilgrims,'  he  says,  'especially  those  from  Turkey,  carry  a"  Homwl," 
lo  denoti!  their  holy  errand.  This  Js  a  pocket  Koran,  in  a  handsome, 
gold-em iiroidered,  crimson  velvet,  or  red  morocco  caae,  slung'  by  red 
wlk  corfU  over  the  left  BhouIduT.  It  must  hang  down  by  the  right 
ride,  and  should  never  depend  below  the  waist-belt.  For  this  I  sab- 
ftitnted  a  most  usefiil  article.  To  all  appearance  a  "  Hamail ;"  it 
had  inside  three  compartments  :  one  for  my  watch  and  compass,  the 
III!  t"(ir  ready  money,  and  the  third  contained  penknife,  pencil, 
.  t\i]><  of  paper,  which  I  could  hold  concealed  in  the  hollow  of 
f  hand.     These  were  for    writing  and  drawing ;   opportunitwa  of 
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making  a  fair  copy  into  the  diary-book  are  never  wanting  to  the 
acute  traveller.  He  must,  however,  beware  of  ski^tching  before  the 
Bedouins,  who  would  cei'tainly  proceed  to  extreme  measures  supposing 
him  to  be  a  spy  or  a  sorcerer.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  352,  353. 

The  departure  from  Yambu  took  place  in  the  evening. 
Mounted  on  camels  the  pilgrim  and  his  companions  threaded 
their  way  beyond  the  shady  streets  into  the  Desert,  took  a  due 
easterly  course,  and  advanced  steadily  towards  the  Holy  Places 
of  El  Islam.  A  caravan  under  ordinary  circumstances  does 
not  accomplish  more  than  two  miles  an  hour,  so  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  company  was  slow ;  but  when  the  heat  was  too 
severe,  or  the  twilight  too  dense,  a  halt  was  made,  and  pleasant 
festivities  cheered  the  bivouac.  Wretched  villages  were  occa- 
sionally noted  by  the  way  ;  but  Lieut.  Burton  judiciously  avoided 
cataloguing  their  names  as  items  of  geographical  knowledge. 
The  appellations  of  such  places  throughout  the  East  are  con- 
stantly changing,  though  innocent  travellers  inquiring  of  their 
guides  distinguish  every  spot  they  reach  by  some  incorrect  or 
ridiculous  name.  Thus  one  of  our  popular  maps  of  the  Euphrates 
contains  a  village  named  *  M^adri,'  simply  meaning,  *  1  don't 
know,'  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  reply  of  some  native  to  a  tra- 
veller's interrogation. 

In  the  depth  of  the  Eastern  Arabian  wilderness  singular  com- 
munities were  found,  leading  humble  and  primitive  lives,  but  sub- 
ject, nevertheless,  to  the  far-reachiug  extortions  of  the  Ottoman 
exchequer.  The  Wahhabis,  or  the  Bedouins,  says  Lieut  Burton, 
must  one  day  rise  and  shake  off  the  alien  yoke  which  oppresseh 
and  degrades  them  ;  they  have  already  produced  men  whom 
the  Sultans  of  Constantinople  have  learned  to  fear : — 

*  Saad,  the  old  man  of  the  mountain**,  was  described  to  me  as  u  littlo 
brown  Bedouin,  contemptible  in  appearance,  but  remarkable  for  couraj^* 
and  ready  wit.  He  has  a  keen  scent  for  treachery,  and  reijuin**  t<> 
keep  it  in  exercise.  A  blood  feud  with  Abdul  Mettaleb,  the  prewnt 
SherrifT'of  Meccah,  who  slew  his  nej>hew,  and  the  hostility  of  several 
sultans,  has  rendered  his  life  an  eventful  one.  He  lost  all  his  tivth 
by  |)oison,  which  would  have  killed  him,  had  he  not,  by  mistake,  aftir 
swallowing  the  potion,  corrected  it  by  drinking  off  a  large  j*ot  full  i>f 
clarified  butter.  Since  that  time  he  has  lived  entirely  upon  fruits, 
which  he  gathers  for  himself,  and  coffee,  which  he  prepares  with  his 
own  hand.  In  Sultan  Mohammed*s  time  he  n.'ixMviKl  from  Constanti- 
nople a  gorgeous  purse,  which  he  was  told  to  o|H*n  himself,  an  it  con- 
tained something  for  his  private  insj)eetion.  Sus|>ecting  treachery,  he 
eave  it  for  this  puq>ose  to  a  slave,  bidding  him  to  carry  it  to  t^mw 
oistance :  the  bearer  was  shot  by  a  pistol,  cunningly  tixed,  like  Hob 
Roy's,  in  the  folds  of  the  bag.' — lb.  p.  3s3. 

The  countiT  now  traversed  was  disturl)ed  by  war.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  Desert  occasionally  crossed  the  pilgrims'  path.     At 
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one  city  a  parade  of  Arnaout  cavalry  exhibited  the  remnants  of 
*  Turkish  force/  and  rumours  of  conflict  thickened  as  the  caravan 
drew  near  to  El  Medinah.  At  length,  after  troubles  and  dis- 
asters the  explorer  arose  on  a  bright  morning,  and  observed  that 
all  his  companions  were  hurrying  oflf  in  a  deep  silence.  *  They 
are  travelling  with  their  eyes,'  said  Mohammed,  the  servant,  as 
the  entire  party  advanced  with  unusual  rapidity  towards  a  ridge  of 
black  basalt  in  the  distance.  Arrived  at  the  summit  of  this,  they 
passed  through  a  dark  defile,  and  at  the  end  stood  on  a  plateau, 
and  saw  before  them  El  Medinah,  the  Holy  City.  All  stood 
still  with  a  tacit  concord,  and  the  Arabs,  not  dreaming  that  their 
companion  in  Persian  attire  was  other  than  a  good  Mussulman, 
ejaculated  fervent  expressions  of  their  joy,  in  obedience  to  a  phrase 
in  the  Moslem  ritual,  *  And  when  the  pilgrim's  eyes  fall  upon  the 
trees  of  El  Medinah,  let  him  raise  his  voice  and  oless  the  prophet 
with  the  choicest  of  blessings.' 

The  Bombay  lieutenant,  though  he  could  not  participate  in 
their  pious  exultation,  was  not  less  gladdened  than  the  more 
genuine  pilgrims,  who  stood  by  his  side,  gazing  *  on  the  trees  of 
El  Medinah.'  He  had  been  eight  days  travelling  from  Yambu, 
a  distance  little  more  than  130  miles,  and  reached  the  sacred 
city  on  the  8th  of  July.  There,  below  him,  lay  the  celebrated 
town  with  its  suburbs,  crowded  with  orchards  and  gardens.  In 
its  eastern  quarter  a  bright  green  dome  showed  where  the 
prophet  reposed.  To  that  shrine  the  pilgrim  is  bound  to  repair, 
as  soon  as  he  conveniently  may,  before  he  tastes  the  refreshment 
and  pleasures  of  the  Holy  City.  Complying  with  this  law,  the 
Persian  prince  and  his  companions  performed  all  the  ordained 
ablutions,  used  the  tooth-stick  in  the  manner  directed  by  the 
Moslem  ritual,  dressed  themselves  in  white  clothes,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  Lieut. 
Burton,  whatever  the  believers  thought,  was  disappointed — 

*  I  came  suddenly  upon  the  mosque.  Like  that  at  Meccah,  the  approach 
is  choked  up  by  ignoble  buildings,  some  actually  touching  the  holy 
"  enceinte,"  others  separated  by  a  lane  compared  with  which  the  road 
round  St.  Paul's  is  a  Vatican-square.  There  is  no  outer  front,  no 
general  aspect  of  the  prophet's  mosque ;  consequently,  as  a  building, 
it  has  neither  beauty  nor  dignity.  And,  entering  the  Bab-el- Rahman, 
— the  Gate  of  Piety, — by  a  diminutive  flight  of  steps,  I  was  astonished 
by  the  mean  and  tawdry  appearance  of  a  place  so  universally  venerated 
in  the  Moslem  world.  It  is  not,  like  the  Meccan  mosque,  grand  and 
simple,  the  expression  of  a  single  sublime  idea ;  the  longer  I  looked 
at  it  the  more  it  suggested  the  resemblance  of  a  museum  of  second- 
rate  art,  a  curiosity  shop,  full  of  ornaments  that  are  not  accessories, 
and  decorated  with  pauper  splendour.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  60. 

But  the  pilgrim  takes  only  a  cursory  survey  of  this  beloved 
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interior.  Too  much  curiosity  might  betray  that  he  is  a  traveller 
and  not  a  devotee.  The  attendant  sheikh  inquires  if  he  is 
religiously  pure,  arranges  his  hands  in  a  lawful  attitude  and 
guides  him  forward,  with  slow  steps,  to  the  venerated  shrine. 
The  whole  company  recited  a  prayer,  and  a  series  of  intricate 
rites  was  enacted,  which  put  to  the  test  Lieut.  Burton's  powers 
of  hjrpocrisy.  All  the  attributes  of  Allah  and  the  Prophet  were 
mentioned  in  a  sonorous  chant ;  not  a  step  was  made  by  pil- 
grim or  priest  except  in  accordance  with  rule.  At  last,  after 
these  interesting  but  monotonous  ceremonies  were  concluded, 
the  Persian  prince  was  summoned  to  a  little  window  that  he 
might  look  into  the  chamber  containing  the  tomb  of  Mohammed 
and  his  two  immediate  successors : — *  Here  my  proceedings 
were  watched  with  suspicious  eyes.  The  Persians  have  some- 
times managed  to  pollute  the  part  near  Abubeker  s  and  Omar's 
graves  by  tossing  through  the  aperture  what  is  externally  a 
handsome  shawl,  intended  as  a  present  to  the  tomb.  After 
straining  mv  eyes  for  a  time  I  saw  a  curtain,  or  rather  hangings, 
with  three  mscriptions,  informing  readers  that  behind  them  lie 
Allah's  prophet  and  the  first  two  calipha  The  exact  place  of 
Mohammed's  tomb  is  moreover  distinguished  by  a  large  ])earl 
rosary.' 

The  grPAt  ornament  of  jewels,  said  to  be  placed  in  darkness 
that  its  refulgence  might  not  blind  the  l)eliever  s  eyes,  apj)eared 
to  this  critical  pilgrim  to  consist  of  knobs  of  common  gla^ss  ;  but 
he  would  not  pay  the  exorbitant  sum  which  would  have  gained 
the  privilege  of  a  more  near  approach.  Nothing  in  the  scene 
was  attractive  or  poetical.  As  to  the  remains  themselves,  not 
even  Moslems  can  tell  in  what  position  they  lie  ;  the  historians 
dispute  on  the  point  as  fiercely  as  though  all  the  circumstaiice.s 
were  lost  in  tradition.  No  one  dares  to  examine  the  sepulchre, 
lest  the  discussion  should  be  ended  by  proving  that  the  prophet  s 
body  does  not  exist  at  El  Medinah  at  all.  However,  the  mys- 
tery has  its  fascinations  for  all  professors  of  the  faith,  and  a 
large  revenue  accrues  to  the  keepers  of  the  tomb.  Lieut. 
Burton  disbursed  a  pound  sterling  before  he  could  cora]>]ett>  his 
first  visit,  and  never  could  enter  the  mosque  without  leaving  at 
least  half  that  sum. 

Having  performed  the  duties  of  a  good  ilussulinan  without 
displaying  any  of  that  imaccountable  malignity  for  which  the 
Persian  sectaries  have  gained  a  bad  reputatimi  at  Kl  Medinah, 
he  was  free  to  examine  the  city.  His  description  i.s  minute  but 
picturesque. 

El  Medinah,  or  the  City,  stands  on  the  bordtrs  of  Ntjd, 
upon  the  vast  plateau  of  high  land  whirh  ft)rnis  Central  AraMa. 
This  elevated  plain  is  bounded  by  ridges  and  j»recipicfs  of  basalt 
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rock,  and  is  composed  in  general  of  a  white  chalk  and  a  loamy 
clay,  though  patches  of  salt  sand  are  scattered  over  its  surface. 
The  town  abounds  in  water,  though  of  a  poor  quality,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  considerable  variations  of  climate.  The  saying  of  Moham- 
med was,  *  that  he  who  patiently  endures  the  cold  of  El  Medinah 
and  the  heat  of  Meccah  merits  a  reward  in  paradise/  On  the 
hills,  indeed,  ice  may  be  seen  in  the  extreme  of  winter,  though 
this  fact  is  not  consonant  with  popular  English  ideas  of  the  Arabian 
wilderness.  Rain  also  falls,  and  copious  dew,  which  is  not 
regarded  as  unhealthy.  The  Arabs  of  the  district,  however,  are 
subject  to  many  complaints,  and  have  long  lost  their  repute  as 
the  most  skilful  of  natural  phy.sician&  Charms  and  amulets 
have  enfeebled  their  wits,  and  taught  them  t.o  forget  their  ancient 
cunning.  Other  influences,  too,  have  aided  in  reducing  the  spirit 
of  that  once  proud  race. 

*  I  may  remark  that  the  Arabs  have  little  idea  of  splendour  either 
in  their  public  or  in  their  private  architecture.  Whatever  strikes  the 
traveller's  eye  in  El-Hejaz  is  always  either  an  importation  or  the  work 
of  fomgii  artists.  If  strangers  will  build  for  them,  they  argue,  why 
should  they  build  for  themselves  ?  However,  they  have  scant  induce- 
ment to  lavish  money  upon  grand  edifices.  Whenever  &  disturbance 
takes  place,  domestic  or  from  without,  the  buildings  are  sure  to  suffer ; 
and  the  climate  is  inimical  to  their  enduring.  Both  ground  and  air  at 
Meccah,  as  well  as  at  El  Medinah,  are  damp  and  nitrous  in  winter ;  in 
summer,  dry  and  torrid ;  palm  timber  soon  decays ;  even  foreign  wood- 
work suffers,  and  a  few  years  su£B.ce  to  level  their  proudest  pile  witJi 
the  dust.*— lb.  p.  194. 

In  course  of  a  ride  to  the  Mosque  of  Kuba,  Lieut  Burton  gives 
us  a  picture  of  the  Arabian  plain  and  its  garden  : — 

*  Recently,  the  Nakhil,  or  palm  plantations,  began.  Nothing 
lovelier  to  the  eye,  wear}'  with  hot  red  glare,  than  the  rich  green  waving 
crops  and  cool  shade — for  houi^s  I  could  have  sat  and  looked  at  it, 
requiring  no  other  occupation — the  "  food  of  vision,"  as  the  Arabs  call 
it,  and  *'  pure  water  to  the  parched  throat."  The  air  was  soft  and 
balmy,  strange  luxury  in  El  Hejaz,  and  a  perfumed  breeze  wandered 
among  the  date  ponds  ;  there  were  fresh  flowers  and  bright  foliage — 
in  fact,  at  midsummer,  every  beautiful  feature  of  spring.  Nothings 
more  delightful  to  the  ear  than  the  wai*bling  of  the  small  birds,  that 
sweet,  familiar  sound,  the  splashing  of  tiny  cascades  from  the  wells 
into  the  wooden  troughs ;  and  the  musical  song  of  the  water-wheels. 
Travellers — young  travellers  in  the  East — talk  of  the  "  dismal  grat- 
ing," the  "mournful  monotony,"  and  the  "melancholy  creaking  of 
those  dismal  machines."  To  the  veteran  wanderer,  their  sound  is 
delightful  from  association,  reminding  him  of  green  fields,  cool  water- 
courses, hospitable  villagers,  and  plentiful  crops.  The  expatriated 
Nubian,  for  instance,  listens  to  the  water-wheel  with  as  deep  emotion 
as  the  "Ranz  des  Vaches"  ever  excited  in  the  heart  of  Switzer  at  Naples, 
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or  "Lochaber  no  more"   among  a  regiment  of  Highlanders  in  the 
West  Indies. 

*The  date  trees  of  El  Medinah  merit  their  celebrity.  Their  stately 
columna  or  stems  here  seem  higher  than  in  other  lands,  and  their  lower 
flowers  are  allowed  to  tremble  in  the  breeze  without  mutilation.  These 
enormous  palms  were  loaded  with  ripening  fruit,  and  the  clusters, 
carefully  tied  up,  must  have  weighed  upwards  of  eighty  poui.ds.  They 
.hung  down  between  the  lower  branches  by  a  bright  yellow  stem,  as 
thick  as  a  man's  ankle.' — lb.  p.  199. 

The  pleasure-seeker,  no  less  than  the  invalid,  may  find  a 
pleasant  loitering-place  midst  the  *  cool  shades  of  Kuba.'  These 
graceful  gardens  are  divided  into  alleys,  fenced  on  either  hand  by 
tall  reeds.  There  the  elegant  boughs  of  the  tamarisk  and  of  the 
broad-leaved  castor  plant,  pearled  with  dew,  glisten  in  the  sun, 
offering  a  tempting  refuge  from  its  rays. 

In  this  luxuriant  region,  fruit-trees  are  abundant.  Little  can 
be  said  for  their  produce,  palatable  as  it  is  to  the  tastes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  El  Medinah,  the  chief  favourite  being  a  fruit 
which  has  been  successively  compared  to  a  *  bad  plum,  an  unripe 
cherry,  and  an  insipid  apple.'  An  exception  must  be  made  in 
favour  of  the  shami,  a  luscious  fruit,  *  almost  stoneless,  delicately 
perfumed,  and  as  large  as  an  infant's  head.' 

Little  attraction  is  presented  by  the  interior  of  Kuba,  com- 
posed of  the  elements  which  characterize  the  vilest  of  Eastern 
village&  A  disorderly  heap  of  huts  and  houses,  foul  lanes, 
rubbish,  and  barking  dogs,  constitute  all  that  is  to  be  met  with. 
The  people  are  singularly  in  accordance  with  the  uninviting 
peculiarity  of  the  spot ;  '  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully,'  remarks 
Lieut.  Burton, '  do  the  children  resemble  tailless  baboons  !' 

The  Mosque  of  Kuba,  invested  with  peculiar  sanctity  from  the 
superstition  of  its  frequenters,  thout^h  no  longer  'mean  and 
decayed,'  as  when  Burckhardt  beheld  it,  is  an  unpretending 
building  of  small  size,  with  a  minaret  of  the  Turkish  style.  Here, 
wedged  in  an  oppressive  crowd  of  devotees,  our  indefatigable 
Lieutenant  performed  the  prostrations,  recited  the  prayers,  sup- 
plications, and  all  the  elaborate  liturgy  of  the  mosque ;  finding 
time  during  devotions,  moreover,  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
reading  of  a  Cufic  inscription  on  the  wall. 

A  more  inviting  sanctuary  was  the  Birel-Aris,  visited  by 
Lieut.  Burton  ;  a  deep  well  in  a  garden  to  the  west  of  the 
Mosque  of  Piety,  with  a  little  oratory  adjoining.  In  this  retreat, 
a  Persian  wheel  went  dreamily  round  ;  and  the  water,  cool  and 
crystal,  fell  into  a  pool,  imitating  the  refreshing  murmur  of  a 
stream.  So  soothing  was  the  sound,  combined  with  the  rich, 
overpowering  fragrance  of  limes  and  pomegranates,  of  which  the 
scent  was  wafted  through  the  air  by  the  warm  breeze,  that  our 
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traveller,  unable  to   resist  such  delicious  influences,  forgot  his 
prayers,  and  fell  asleep. 

The  arrival  of  the  Damascus  Pilgrimage,  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  or  the  Great  Caravan,  bearing  stipends,  pensions,  and 
perhaps  even  a  new  curtain  for  the  Prophet's Hujrah,  is  a  period  of 
great  excitement.  The  Barr-^l-Munakhah  then  presents  a  most 
animated  appearance. 

*I  arose  early  in  the  morning,'  says  Lieut.  Burton,  *and  looked 
out  from  the  windows  of  the  mazlio,  the  Barr-el-Munakhah,  from 
a  dusty  waste,  dotted  with  a  few  Bedouins  and  hair  tents,  had 
assumed  all  the  various  shapes  and  colours  of  a  kaleidoscope.  The 
eye  was  bewildered  by  the  shifting  of  innumerable  details,  in  all 
parts  totally  different  from  one  another,  thrown  confusedly  together 
in  one  small  field ;  and  however  jaded  with  sight-seeing,  it  dwelt 
with  delight  upon  the  vivacity,  the  variety,  and  the  intense  picturesque* 
ness  of  the  scene.  In  one  night  had  sprung  up  a  town  of  tents  ot 
every  size,  colour,  and  shape — round,  square,  and  oblong — open  and 
closed — from  the  shawl-lined  and  gilt-topped  pavilion  of  the  pasha, 
with  all  the  luxiu-ious  appurtenances  of  the  haram,  to  its  neighbour, 
the  little,  dirty,  green  "  rowtie"  of  the  tobacco-seller.  They  were 
pit'jhed  in  admirable  order :  here  ranged  in  a  long  line  where  a  street 
was  required ;  there  packed  in  dense  masses,  where  thoroughfares  were 
unnecessary.  But  how  describe  the  utter  confusion  in  the  crowding, 
the  bustling,  and  the  vast  variety  and  volume  of  sound  ?  Huge  white 
Syrian  dromedaries,  compared  with  which  those  of  El  Hezay  appeared 
mere  pony  camels,  jingling  large  bells,  and  bearing  shugdups,  like 
miniature  green  tents,  swaying  and  tossing  upon  their  backs  ;  goi^eous 
takhtrawan,  or  litters,  borne  between  camels  or  mules,  with  scarlet  and 
brass  trappings ;  Bedouins  bestriding  naked-backed"  dromedaries,*'  and 
clinging,  like  apes,  to  the  hairy  humps ;  Amaout,  Turkish,  and  Kurd 
irregular  horsemen,  fiercer  looking  in  their  mirth  than  Boman  peasants 
in  their  rage ;  fainting  Persian  pilgrims,  forcing  their  stubborn  drome- 
daries to  kneel,  or  dismounted,  grumbling,  from  jaded  donkeys ; 
Kahwagis,  sherbet-sellers  and  ambulant  tobacconists  crying  their 
goods ;  country  people  driving  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  with  infinite 
clamour,  through  lines  of  horses  fiercely  snorting  and  rearing ;  towns- 
jieople  seeking  their  friends ;  returned  travellers  exchanging  affectionate 
salutes ;  devout  Hajis  jolting  one  another,  running  under  the  legs  of 
camels,  and  ttimbling  over  the  tent  ropes  in  their  hurry  to  reach 
the  haram  ;  cannon  roaring  from  the  citadel ;  shopmen,  water-carriers, 
and  fruit-venders  fighting  over  their  bargains ;  boys  bullying  heretics 
with  loud  screams  ;  a  well-mounted  party  of  fine  old  Arab  Spagkhs  of 
Hamidah  clan,  preceded  by  their  varlets,  performing  the  Arzah  or 
war-dance ;  compared  with  which  the  Pyrenean  bear's  performance  is 
grace  itself — firing  their  guns  upwards,  or  blowing  the  powder  into  the 
calves  of  those  before  them,  brandishing  their  swords,  leaping  franti- 
cally the  while,  with  their  light-coloured  rays  floating  in  the  wind, 
tossing  their  long  spears,  tufted  with  ostrich  feathers,  high  in  the  air, 
reckless  where  they  fall ;  servants  seeking  their  masters,  and  masters 
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their  tents,  with  vnn  cries  of  Ta  Mohammed !  grandees  riding  mules, 
or  stalking  on  foot,  preceded  by  their  crowd-beaters  shouting  to  clear 
the  way  ;  here  the  loud  shrieks  of  women  and  children,  whose  litters  arc 
bumping  and  rasping  against  one  another ;  there  the  low  moaning  of 
some  poor  wretch  seeking  a  shady  corner  to  die  in  ;  and  a  thick  dust 
which  blurs  the  outlines  like  a  London  fog,  with  *  a  flaming  sun  that 
draws  sparkles  of  fire  from  the  burnished  weapons  of  the  crowd,  and 
the  brass  balls  of  tent  and  litter;  and  I  doubt,  gentle  reader,  that  even 
the  length,  the  jar,  and  the  confusion  of  this  description  is  adequate 
to  its  subject,  or  that  any  word-painting  of  mine  can  convey  a  just 
idea  of  the  scene.' — Vol.  iL  p.  227. 

From  a  very  remote  period,  certain  rumours  have  prevailed  in 
the  West,  as  to  some  peculiar  institutions  attributed  to  the  race 
of  El  Nakhamilah,  of  £1  Medinah.  It  is  indisputable  that  their 
character  throughout  the  East  is  low ;  as  a  caste,  they  are 
despised,  though  they  professed  Mohammedanism;  and  their 
social  position  is  similar  to  that  of  the  pariahs  in  India.  In 
fact,  by  orthodox  Moslems,  they  are  held  in  so  much  contempt, 
that  among  the  carrent  reports  of  their  sins  and  vices  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  sectarian  calumnies  and  rela- 
tions that  are  strictlv  true. 

The  narrative  of  Lieut  Burton  should  be  studied  by  all  who 
would  obtain  an  exact  view  of  the  actual  state  of  belief  in  the 
Mohammedan  world.  It  reflects,  from  its  centre,  the  civilization 
of  the  Koran.  The  author,  perhaps,  may  not  intend  to  produce 
in  his  reader's  mind  such  results  as  these  volumes,  in  our  opinion, 
suggest ;  but  his  story,  told  with  simplicity,  exposes  much  corrup- 
tion and  imbecility,  even  in  the  citadels  of  Islamism.  From 
other  points  of  view,  the  book  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  entertaining. 
It  certainly  widens  the  area  of  geographical  science :  it  imfohls 
the  life  and  manners  of  a  strange  people  ;  it  depicts  singular 
and  dramatic  scenes  in  the  interior  of  lands  which  nave  hitherto 
been  mysteries  to  Europe.  Lieut  Burton  is  an  accurate  obser\'er, 
a  liberal  and  intelligent  critic,  a  faithful  and  pictorial  narrator. 
His  record  of  travel,  also,  while  it  is  steeped  in  Eastern  colours, 
bears  the  signs  of  ripe  scholarship,  and  though  tome  mannerisms 
may  displease  a  fastidious  taste,  all  who  read  to  be  informed  as 
well  as  to  be  amused  will  consult  his  narrative  of  nure  enterprises 
and  curious  adventurea 
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Abt.  VTII, — A  Copy  of  a  Detpaleh  to  the  Cheemment  e>f  India,  on  the 
tubfeet  of  General  Education  in  India,  fietam  to  an  Order  of 
the  Honourable  the  Hoase  of  CommonB,  dated  Jaly  18, 16S4. 

It  18  undoabtedly  pleasant  to  Bad  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  C!ompiiDy,  ia  whoae  hands,  by  a  recent  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment,  the  Government  of  India  has  once  more  been  placed, 
eenmble  of  the  responsibility  which  such  a  trust  involves,  and, 
professedly  at  least,  disposed  to  'the  ai Inptlou  of  such  improve- 
ments as  may  be  best  calculated  to  si^curo  ihe  ultimate  benefit 
of  the  people' committed  to  their  charge.  We  do  not  adopt  this 
qualified  tone  of  commendation,  either  because  we  indulge  in 
suspicions  ourselves,  or  because  we  wish  to  cherish  suspicious  in 
our  readers ;  on  the  contrary,  we  give  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  the  Board  of  Control,  on  the  suggestioo  of  which  latter  body 
more  particularly  it  is  well  understood  the  measure  before  us  has 
been  adopted,  fall  credit  for  good  intentions;  and  we  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  resolving  at  la,st  to  go  so  much  farther 
m  the  direction  of  popular  improveuiint  than  they  have  pre- 
viously ventured. 

The  measure,  or  rather  the  series  of  measures  sketched  out  in 
the  present  despatch,  is  in  itself  of  sufficient  importance  to 
daim  at  least  a  passing  notice  from  us,  and  it  will  be  matter  of 
surprise  if,  before  we  have  done,  we  should  not  find  something 
on  which  to  animadvert ;  but  we  can  truly  say  that  we  approach 
the  document  in  no  captious  or  censorious  spirit,  and  that,  if  we 
are  constrained  to  find  fault,  it  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  irri- 
tability of  our  temper,  but  to  the  necessary  influence  of  our 
principles. 

It  is  not  now  absolutely  for  the  first  time  that  the 
attention  of  the  Government  of  India  has  been  directed  to  the 
subject  of  education,  but  the  plans  now  proposed  are  much  more 
eitensive  and  complete  than  hitherto.  We  shall  briefly  indicate 
the  principal  points. 

1.  Tlie  most  prominent  part  of  the  scheme  consists  in  the  insti- 
tation  of  universities,  in  accordance  with  a  proposal  made  some 
years  ago  by  the  Council  of  Education  in  Calcutta,  but  &t  that 
time  not  acceded  to  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  They  acknowledge 
their  conviction  that '  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  estabtiob- 
ment  of  universities  in  India,  which  may  encourage  a  regular  and 
liberal  course  of  education,  by  conferring  academical  degrees  as 
evidences  attainment  in  the  different  branches  of  art  and 
•dence,  ai  1  by  adding  marks  of  honour  for  those  who  may  desire 
to  oompet' ;  for  honorary  distinction.'  Univer^ties  are  forthwith 
(j2 
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to  be  established  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  hereafter  at 
Madras,  and  any  other  pomts  where  a  suflScient  number  of  pupils 
is  likely  to  present  themselvea  The  model  of  these  institutions 
is  to  be,  with  some  variations,  the  University  of  London. 

2.  After  this  provision  for  a  liberal  education  of  the  higher 
classes,  follows  the  promotion  of  what  may  be  strictly  termed 
popular  education.    We  use  here  the  very  words  of  the  despatch. 

*  Our  attention  should  now  be  directed  to  a  consideration,  if  possible, 
still  more  important,  and  one  which  has  been  hitherto,  we  are  bound  to 
admit,  too  much  neglected ;  namely,  how  useful  and  practical  know- 
ledge, suited  to  every  station  in  life,  may  be  l>est  conveyed  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  obtaining  any  educa- 
tion worthy  of  the  name  by  their  own  unaided  efforts ;  and  we  desire  to 
see  the  active  measures  of  Government  more  especially  directed,  for  the 
future,  to  this  object,  for  the  attainment  of  which  we  are  ready  to 
sanction  a  considerable  increase  of  expenditure.' — Despateh,  par.  41. 

The  Directors  proceed  to  say  most  justly,  that  'schools  whose 
object  should  be,  not  to  train  highly  a  few  youths,  but  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  such  an  improved  education 
as  will  make  those  who  possess  it  more  useful  members  of  society, 
in  any  condition  of  life,  should  exist  in  every  district  in  India,'  and 
they  propose  to  encourage  the  formation  of  such  schools  by  two 
methoda  First,  by  the  institution  of  collegiate  scholarships, 
which  would  be  attainable  as  rewards  of  merit  Secondly,  by  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  government,  combined  with  a  system 
of  grants  in  aid  after  the  manner  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
in  England,  with  the  liberality  of  private  individuals,  and  the 
weekly  payments  of  the  pupik.  On  this  subject  we  make  no 
remark  now,  but  we  shall  return  to  it 

3.  In  the  order  of  educational  measures,  the  preparation  of 
teachers  naturally  follow&  This,  of  course,  is  to  be  effected 
by  the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  after  the  manner  of 
England  and  the  Committee  of  Council;  and  *by  giving  to 
persons  who  possess  an  aptness  for  teaching,  as  well  as  tlie  requi- 
site standard  of  acquirements,  and  who  are  willing  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  profession  of  schoolmaster,  moderate  monthly 
allowances  for  their  support  during  the  time  which  it  may  b«» 
necessary  for  them  to  pass  in  normal  schools  or  classes,  in  order 
to  acouire  the  necessary  training.' 

4.  The  next  item,  which  is  certainly  'equal  in  importance  to 
the  training  of  schoolmasters,'  is  the  provision  of  veroacular 
schoolbooks.  For  this  purpose  the  best  translations  of  particular 
books,  or  the  best  elementary  treatises  in  speciiied  languages,  aro 
to  be  advertised  for  and  rewarded ;  the  object  being,  *  not  to 
translate  European  works  into  the  words  and  idioms  of  the 
native  hmguages,  but  so  to  combine  the  substance  of  European 
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knowledge  with  native  forms  of  thought  and  sentiment  as  to 
render  the  school-books  useful  and  attractive/ 

5.  Last  in  the  series  appear  what  may  be  called  professional 
institutions,  or  colleges  for  teaching  specific  arts  and  sciences, 
as  law,  medicine,  and  engineering,  for  example. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  extended  scheme  of  educational 
measures,  now  about  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  government 
of  British  India.  The  only  part  of  it  on  which  we  feel  disposed  to 
make  any  remark  is  that  which  contemplates  the  extension  to 
this  vast  dependency  of  the  British  Crown  of  the  system  of 
*  grants  in  aid'  to  elementary  schools,  out  of  the  public  funds,  as 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  this 
country;  we  think  this,  however,  so  grave  a  matter,  that  we 
request  for  the  observations  we  offer  very  serious  attention. 

The  mode  in  which  the  adoption  of  this  system  suggested 
itself  to  the  Court  of  Directors — or,  at  all  events,  to  the  framers 
of  the  despatch — ^is  clearly  indicated  by  the  following  para- 
graph:— 

*  When  we  consider  the  vast  population  of  British  India,  and  the 
sums  which  are  now  expended  upon  educational  efforts,  which,  however 
successful  in  themselves,  have  reached  but  an  insignificant  number  of 
those  who  are  of  a  proper  age  to  receive  school  instruction,  we  cannot 
but  be  impressed  with  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  which  would 
attend  such  an  extension  of  the  present  system  of  education  by  means  of 
colleges  and  schools  entirely  supported  at  the  cost  of  Government,  as 
might  be  hoped  to  supply,  in  any  reasonable  time,  so  gigantic  a  defi- 
ciency, and  to  provide  adequate  means  for  setting  on  foot  such  a  sys- 
tem as  we  have  described,  and  desire  to  see  established.* — lb.  par.  48. 

It  seems,  then,  that  but  for  the  enormous  and  impracticable 
cost  of  it,  the  Court  of  Directors  would  really  have  gone  about 
to  establish  an  entire  system  of  elementary  schools  throughout 
India  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  And  this  is  quite  in 
unison  with  the  theory  which  is  propounded  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  despatch.  '  It  is  one  of  our  most  sacred  duties,' 
say  the  Directors,  *  to  be  the  means,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  of  con- 
ferring upon  the  natives  of  India  those  vast  moral  and  material 
blessings  which  flow  from  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge.' As  a  portion  of  the  philosophy  of  government,  this  is, 
in  our  opinion,  entirely  untrue.  The  education  of  children  is 
in  India,  as  it  is  everywhere  else,  primarily  the  duty  of  parents, 
and  it  is  a  duty  which  no  government  can,  either  with  right  or 
with  wisdom,  take  out  of  their  hands.  It  is  matter  of  chagrin 
to  see  how  incurably  blind  generally  enlightened  and  far-seeing 
men  are  in  this  respect,  and  how  some  dozen  merchants  are  no 
sooner  made  governors  of  a  country,  than  they  immediately 
fiancy  that  to  be  *  one  of  their  most  sacred  duties'  with  which,  as 
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govemors,  they  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do.  What  an  excellent 
opportunity  would  the  framing  of  this  despatch  have  afforded 
for  a  few  sentences  of  truly  philosophical  wisdom  on  this  inte- 
resting subject !  How  admirably  it  might  have  commenced 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  that  arrangement  of  Divine  will  and 
wisdom  by  which  the  education  of  children  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  love  them  best,  with  an  expression  of 
regret  that  this  arrangement  was  turned  to  so  small  advantage, 
and  a  desire  to  adopt  such  means,  and  such  means  only,  as  might 
tend  to  awaken  natural  energies,  so  deeply  slumbering  but  not 
extinct,  to  the  work  for  which  they  are  destined.  Then,  practi- 
cally, we  should  have  heard  of  the  parents  being  stimulated  to 
exertion,  and  the  Government  doing  something  to  help  them  ; 
as  it  is,  we  have  the  Government  going  forth  to  a  labour  which 
it  wrongfully  claims  as  its  own,  and  when  it  breaks  down  under 
the  pecuniary  burden,  asking  for  help  from  the  parents  of  the 
children  I  Might  it  not  be  retorted  on  them — '  O  no  !  if  it  be 
your  duty,  do  it  You  are  rich  enough  ;  at  all  events,  you  are 
much  richer  than  we  are.' 

The  system  of  grants  in  aid  of  elementary  schools  in  India 
would  seem  at  the  first  glance  to  be  open  to  an  objection  of  a 
practical  kind,  arising  from  its  im])lication  of  the  Cjuvemment  in 
reUgious  teaching.  This,  it  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  grounds 
on  which  grants  in  aid,  as  distributed  by  the  Committeo  of 
Council  in  our  own  country,  are  strenuously  objectod  to — namely, 
that  they  practically  make  the  Government  a  teacher  of  nligion, 
which  it  ought  not  to  be,  and  worse,  a  teacher  of  various  and  ef»n- 
tradictory  religions,  which  it  cannot  be,  without  not  only  injustice 
but  absurdity.  And  the  case  is  still  stronger  in  India  than  it  is 
in  England.  There,  it  is  tnie,  we  have  Cliristiiuiity  and 
Judaism,  Romanism  and  Protestantism,  Evangelism  and  So- 
cinianism,  with  a  variety  of  other  wms,  all  putting  their  fingers 
into  the  same  purse  ;  but  in  India,  to  probably  all  these  are  to 
be  added  Mohammedanism  and  pa^ranism,  the  latter  in  a  tiionsand 
forms,  each  more  gross  and  abominable  than  the  other.  Yet  the 
grants  in  aid  are  to  be  made  to  ALL  fcIiooIs  of  a  satisfactory 
grade  of  secular  instruction.  Can  it  be  this  BaM  of  instruction 
which  a  British — and  to  allow  ourselves  for  once  a  latitude  in 
the  use  of  words  which  we  usually  avoid — a  Christian  (Jovern- 
ment  is  about  to  dignify  and  cons^^lidate  by  the  sanction  and  the 
pay  of  the  State  ?  The  Court  of  Directors  say  no,  an<l  endi^vour 
to  evade  this  obvious  diflBciilty  by  saying.  *  O  !  we  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  religion,  be  it  Christian  or  Moslem,  Buddhist 
or  Hindoo.'  This  last  particular  is  stated  in  the  des[mtch  in 
unequivocal  terma  '  The  s^'stem  af  grants  in  aid  which  we  pro- 
pose to  establish  in  India  wUl  be  based  on  an  entire  abstinence 
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firom  interference  with  the  religious  instruction  conveyed  in  the 
schools  aasistecL'  'Very  well,'  we  think  we  hear  some  one 
saying,  'that  is  liberal  and  fair,  and  what  can  you  desire 
more  V  We  ask,  in  r^ly,  if  our  monitor  be  not  too  impatient 
to  hear  us,  whether  by  grants  in  aid  so  administered  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  in  fad  uphold  the  teaching  of  religion  also,  and  of 
any  religion  whu^h  may  haj^n  to  be  taught  in  the  assisted 
schools  ?  The  only  answer  to  be  given  to  i^is  question,  so  far 
as  we  understand  the  case  is,  that  tiie  grant  in  aid  is  to  be  put 
to  the  account  of  the  secular  instruction  given,  and  of  that  ex- 
clusively. Now,  we  submit  that  this,  however  honestly  intended, 
is  nothing  better  than  a  piece  of  glittering  jugglery.  The  money 
may  be  given  for  the  secular  instruction  exclusively,  but,  when 
given,  it  supports  the  entire  school,  with  all  that  it  teaches, 
secular  and  religious,  and  as  effectually  helps  the  dissemination 
of  the  one  kind  of  knowledge  as  of  the  other.  The  allegation 
reminds  us  of  a  case  in  which  some  wealthy  and  benevolent 
Quaker  (we  use  the  term  without  disrespect)  is  applied  to  for  a 
donation  towards  erecting  a  dissenting  chapel ;  and  at  once  to 
diow  his  courtesy  and  save  his  principles^  he  says, '  Friend,  thee 
knows  we  do  not  subscribe  to  chapels,  but  there  are  five  pounds 
towards  pulling  down  the  old  one.'  Or  p^haps  (to  bring  a  case 
more  closely  parallel)  he  asks,  '  Hast  thee  a  school  V  If  the 
answer  be  happily  in  the  affirmative,  the  knot  is  untied.  '  There 
are  five  pounds  for  thy  school-room,  but  remember  I  give  thee 
nothing  for  thy  chapel.'  These  somewhat  excessive  refinements 
of  morality  are  well  understood,  and  generally  pass  with  a  smile ; 
but  is  the  case  essentially  different,  or  any  more  easy  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  strict  and  simple-minded  integrity,  when  you  say  to  a 
schoolmaster  who  teaches  both  physics  and  religion,  'I  give  you 
money  for  the  secular  instruction,  but  none  for  the  religious  V 
'Do  as  you  please,'  the  teacher  may  well  reply,  'in  either  way 
you  support  the  school  in  a  manner  equally  effectual' 

To  show  how  mere  an  evasion  is  the  proposal  to  make  grants 
for  secular  instruction  exclusively,  Jet  the  same  experiment  be 
tried  by  effecting  a  division  between  the  various  parts  of  secular 
instruction  itself.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  one  should  say  to 
the  teacher  or  patrons  of  a  school,  *  I  will  subscribe  towards  your 
teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  I  will  give 
nothing  towards  your  teaching  of  geography  and  astronomy ;' 
would  not  the  thing  be  universally  pronounced  ludicrously 
absurd  ?  The  money  contributed  would,  of  course,  go  into  the 
common  school  fund,  and  by  supporting  the  school  itself,  would 
as  truly  support  all  that  was  taught  there  as  if  it  had  been 
q>ecificaUy  designated  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  in  the  case  before  us,  the  grants 
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in  aid  will  constitute  precisely  that  portion  of  the  school  iiinds 
by  which  the  existence  of  the  schools  themselves  will  be  rendered 
possible.  The  Government  scheme  is  designed  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  existing  schools,  and,  on  a  great  scale,  the  creation 
of  new  ones.  The  grants  in  aid  are  to  be  the  vital  and  germi- 
nating principle  of  the  system.  Now  let  it  be  observed  what 
the  effect  of  this  will  be  on  existing  indigenous  schools.  At 
present  these  establishments  are,  to  a  considerable  and  increasing 
extent,  experiencing  a  competition  with  superior  schools  of 
foreign  origin,  which  present  greater  secular  advantages,  for  the 
most  part  connected  with  protestant  religious  instruction,  and 
under  the  influence  of  evangelical  missionaries.  The  multipli- 
cation and  growth  of  schools  of  the  latter  class,  which,  although 
it  may  not  be  rapid,  is  sure,  necessarily  entails  the  gradual 
diminution  and  decay  of  the  former,  a  change  of  infinite  value 
for  the  country,  and  brought  about  by  the  tranquil  operation  of 
inoffensive  causes.  This  salutary  process  the  new  scheme  of  the 
Government  will  directly  tend  to  impede  and  arrest.  All  schools 
— that  is,  schools  of  every  name  and  description  of  paganism, 
are  to  be  in  the  most  rapid  manner  qualified  to  impart  the  best 
secular  instruction,  and  to  be  supported  in  doing  so  by  the  public 
money  ;  and  thus  will  a  host  of  establishments,  not  only  effete 
but  pernicious,  be  at  once  revived,  consolidated,  and  made 
perpetual — forbidden  to  die  out  as  seats  of  polluting  religious 
instruction,  because  the  patronage  of  the  government  sustains 
them  as  places  of  secular  learning. 

To  this  mischievous  embalming  of  the  old  schools,  must  be 
added  the  equal,  perhaps  greater,  mischief  of  the  creation  of 
new  ones,  which  but  for  the  grants  in  aid  would  never  exist. 
The  proffer  of  such  a  grant  by  the  Government  is  to  be  the  first 
step,  and  an  appeal  to  local  benevolence  is  to  be  founded  upon 
it,  so  that  the  Government  is  the  prime  mover,  and  the  grant  the 
principal  moving  power.  And  yet  the  Government  is  not  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  immense  amount  of  religious  teaching 
which  will  thus  be  brought  into  activity,  because  they  provide 
funds  only  for  secular  instruction  !  A  pretty  juggle  this,  by 
which,  if  our  statesmen  themselves  are  blinded — as  perhaps  they 
are,  though  we  are  not  sure  of  it — we  cannot  believe  the  straight- 
forward people  of  England  will  be.  The  plain  fact  is,  however 
unwilling  men  in  power  may  be  to  acknowledge  it,  that  the 
grants  in  aid  are  to  be  for  the  support  of  all  schools,  let  them 
teach  what  religion  they  may,  and  therefore  for  the  support  of  all 
the  religions  taught  in  them,  let  them  be  what  they  may. 

Indeed,  the  case  is  much  worse  than  this ;  for,  under  the  grant 
in  aid  system,  the  Government  will  not  only  become  a  teacher  of 
religion,  and  of  all  religions,  but  to  a  large  extent,  and  for  the 
most  part,  a  teacher  of  paganism.     It  is  certainly  true  that  there 
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are  in  India  some  efficient  and  highly  valuable  christian  schools, 
but  these  are  few  as  compared  with  the  indigenous  schools  which 
now  exist ;  and  when  indigenous  schools  shall  be  multiplied,  as 
is  expected  under  the  forcing  apparatus  which  is  to  be  applied 
to  them,  the  christian  schools,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of 
their  increase,  will  inevitably,  in  comf)arison,  be  fewer  still. 
Thus,  for  the  sake  of  disseminating  instruction  in  secular  know- 
ledge, will  the  Government  actually  create  and  set  in  motion  a 
vaat  and  widely  extended  machinery  for  imbuing  the  minds  of 
the  rising  population  of  India  more  deeply  than  ever  with 
idolatrous  notions  and  habits. 

Nor  can  the  idea  of  Government  sanction  to  all  that  is  taught 
in  the  schools  be  separated  from  the  fact  of  a  Government  grant 
to  the  school  itself  It  pleases  some  persons  to  amuse  themselves 
with  a  notion  that  so  discriminating  a  people  as  the  Hindoos,  and 
one  so  peculiarly  mindful  of  truth,  would  recognise  and  lay 
stress  on  the  distinction,  that,  although  the  Government  certainly 
did  acknowledge  the  excellency  of  the  secular  instniction  given 
at  the  school,  and  make  a  grant  of  public  money  on  account  of 
it,  yet  it  did  not  patronize  or  sanction  the  school  as  a  whole,  and 
particularly  not  its  religious  instruction.  We  cannot  share  this 
fond  imagination  ;  especially  after  the  experience  we  have  had 
of  the  use  made  of  British  interference  at  the  temples,  which 
was  quite  as  Uttle  intended  to  give  the  sanction  of  Government 
to  the  worship  as  grants  in  aid  would  be  to  give  a  similar  sanction 
to  the  schools. 

There  is,  however,  a  fallacy  in  the  statement  that  *  the  system 
of  grants  in  aid  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  in  India 
will  be  based  on  an  entire  abstinence  from  interference  with  the 
religious  instruction  conveyed  in  the  schoola'  As  to  direct  inter- 
ference, this  assertion  is,  no  doubt,  intended  to  be  true,  and  will 
be  true  in  fact ;  but  there  will  be  an  indirect  interference  by 
which  it  will  be  substantiallv  vitiated.  Near  the  commencement 
of  their  despatch,  the  Directors  express  themselves  as  follows  : — 

*  Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  emphatically  declare  that  the 
education  which  we  desire  to  see  extended  in  India  is  that  which  has 
for  its  object  the  diffusion  of  the  improved  arts,  science,  philosophy, 
and  literature  of  Europe ;  in  short,  of  European  knowledge. 

*  The  systems  of  science  and  philosophy  which  form  the  learning 
of  the  East  abound  with  grave  errors,  and  Eastern  literature  is  at 
best  very  deficient  as  regards  all  modem  discovery  and  improvements  ; 
Asiatic  learning,  therefore,  however  widely  diffused,  would  but  little 
advance  our  object.' — lb.  par.  7,  8. 

Far  indeed  are  we  from  disputing  the  justice  of  the  distinction 
here  made,  or  the  wisdom,  and  even  necessity  of  the  principle 
so  emphatically  laid  down ;  what  we  wish  to  observe  is,  that 
'European  science  and  philosophy'  are  in  their  tendency  wa^ 
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versive  of  Hindoo  rel^on.  This  is  sufficiently  notorious,  we 
imagine,  to  be  admitteaby  all  parties  without  proof;  but  we  may 
avail  ourselves,  nevertheless,  of  an  express  acknowledgment  of  it 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Methodist 
Missionary  Society.  In  a  letter  on  this  suUect  to  Mr.  £.  Baines, 
which  appeared  in  the  '  Leeds  Mercurjr'  of  the  21st  of  October 
last,  Mr.  Arthur  thus  expresses  himself : — 

'  Another  point  overlooked  in  your  letter  is,  that  the  Govcmment 
will  only  extend  its  inspection  and  its  grants  in  aid  to  Bchoob  which 
adopt  approved  school  books.  Did  they  leave  the  old  system  undis- 
turbed, your  objections  would  tell  with  force,  but  the  fact  tliat  they 
will  supersede  the  old  books  by  new  ones,  not  only  innocent  but  uso- 
ful,  is  one  to  which  many  who  know  India  well,  and  love  it  mucli,  look 
with  strong  hopes.  A  Geography  and  a  Purana  cannot  stand 
together ;  and  I  say  without  hesitation,  though  with  great  deference 
to  any  one  who  forms  a  different  opinion,  that  no  village  master  capable 
of  teaching  such  books  as  only  the  Government  can  approve,  will  have 
either  time  or  inclination  for  teaching  the  Puranas.  To  prepare  for 
inspection  in  solid  knowledge  will  occupy  him  and  his  pupils  too  much 
to  leave  room  for  l^iranas.  Every  lesson  in  European  knowledge  which 
villagers  get  in  their  own  tongue,  will  lessen  their  reupect  for  the 
traditions  of  their  country,  and  prepare  them  to  hail  and  to  sympathize 
with  missionary  books.* 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  most  competent  witness,  that '  a 
Geography  and  a  Purana  cannot  stand  together,'  and  that 
'  every  lesson  in  European  knowledge  which  villagers  get  in  their 
own  tongue,  will  lessen  their  respect  for  the  traditions  of  their 
country,  and  prepare  them  to  hail  and  to  sympathize  with  iuis« 
sionary  books ;'  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  '  many  who  know 
India  well,  and  love  it  much,'  look  to  the  Government  measure 
'  with  strong  hopea'  And  all  this  concerning  a  measure,  the 
essential  characteristic  of  which  is  declared  by  its  authors  to  be, 
that  it  '  is  based  on  an  entire  abstinence  from  all  interference 
with  the  religious  instruction  conveyed  in  the  schools.'  It  is  plain 
that  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Bev.  William 
Arthiu*  do  not  look  at  this  measure  from  the  same  point  of  view. 
They,  honest  and  honourable,  but  not  ver^  discerning  gentlemen, 
think  to  teach  European  knowledge  without  interfering  with 
puranic  instruction ;  he,  dear-headed  man,  sees  plainly  that  '  a 
Geography  and  a  Purana  cannot  stand  together/  and  rejoices  in 
what  the  Government  are  doing  because  it  is  adapted,  in  course 
of  time,  to  undermine  the  whole  system  of  Hindooism.  But 
now,  gentlemen  of  the  Honourable  Court,  let  us  ask  you  what 
you  really  mean,  and  whether  this  tendency  of  your  measure, 
which  of  course  you  have  not  perceived,  is  in  your  judgments  a 
recommendadon  of  it  /  It  is  now  dear  that  what  you  intended 
to  do  you  cannot  do— that  is,  teadi  European  aecolar  knowled^ 
without  iaterfsring  with  Hindooiam;  are  yoa  pnfMred  to  do 
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what  you  have  not  intended — that  is^  to  make  adiEfgnised  attack 
on  Hindooism  itself,  and  under  false  professions  to  assail  the 
religious  notions  of  the  people  you  govern  ? 

If,  after  making  these  remarks,  we  should  be  asked  whether 
we  think  the  existing  state  of  education  in  India  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  be  left  as  it  is,  and  whether  we  would  really  stay 
the  hand  now  stretched  out  for  its  improvement,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  answering  the  former  of  these  questions  in  the  negar 
tive,  and  the  latter  in  the  affirmative.  Doubtless  India  wants  an 
improved  popular  education ;  but  we  would  not  have  this  directly 
attempted  by  the  Government  In  truth,  ihe  eSatt  now  made 
bears  upon  its  very  £ice  an  argument  against  itsell  For  in 
attempting  Uie  improvement  of  popular  education  in  India^  the 
Government  begins  by  cutting  it  in  two— we  might  say,  by 
mangling  it  Forced  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  Government 
should  not  teach  religion,  it  throws  the  religious  part  of  education 
overboard,  and  takes  up  the  secular,  thus,  in  its  very  aim  at 
improvement,  leaving  one-half  of  education  in  all  its  present 
inferiority.  And  not  only  so ;  the  half  thus  abandoned  is  the  more 
important  half,  and  this  immeasurably.  If  there  be  any  respect 
in  which  popular  education  in  India  cries  out  more  loudly  for 
improvement,  it  is  in  the  religious  portion  of  it»  and  whoever 
among  its  would-be  reformers  cannot  touch  this,  had  better  leave 
the  whole  alone.  Spiritual  and  eternal  interests  &r  outweigh 
secular  and  temporal  one&  Little  indeed  is  done  fer  the  indi* 
genous  schools  of  India  unless  they  can  be  made  foimtains  of 
religious  truth  and  beneficial  moral  influence ;  and  tending,  as  all 
merely  secular  improvement  must,  to  perpetuate  the  religious 
state  of  the  schools  as  it  is,  this  little  were  better  left  undone. 

But  how  and  by  whom  can  the  requisite  improvement  be 
effected  ?  By  christian  benevolence  and  missionary  zeal ;  a 
power,  indeed,  without  the  high  prestige  and  boimdless  resources 
of  the  Government,  but  one  by  no  means  feeble  or  tmprepared. 
It  has  this  great  qualification  for  its  task,  that  it  can  take  a  right 
aim,  and  comprehend  in  its  view  the  whole  object  to  be  attained, 
so  that  all  educational  improvements  effected  by  its  means  shall 
include  both  the  secular  and  the  religious.  Amidst  many  dis* 
couragements  and  difficulties,  and  even  under  the  long-continued 
ban  of  the  Government,  which  is  now  constrained  to  caress  it,  it 
has  done  much  ;  the  range  of  its  action  and  the  rate  of  its  pro- 
greRS  are  both  on  the  increase ;  and  its  successes  are  won  by 
influences,  not  only  innocuous  and  safe,  but  in  all  respects  salu- 
tary and  beneficial.  It  has  this  great  advantage  also,  that  it 
embraces  the  parents  as  well  as  the  children,  the  piBaching  of 
tli0  Gospel  providing  converted  fathers  and  mothers,  for  whooi 
sock  schools  will  have  an  indispensable  value,  while  children 
educated  at  them  will  be  qualified  to  take  back  to  their  heathen 
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parents  an  inestimable  treasure  of  renovating  truth.  The  Court 
of  Directors  and  philosophical  educationists,  perhaps,  may  think 
a  process  to  be  enected  by  such  an  instrumentality  very  slow,  and 
may  be  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  population  of  India 
educated  to  be  content  with  it ;  they  should  not,  however,  quite 
ignore  the  maxim  of  their  school  days,/(Wfina  lerUey  nor  forget  that 
there  still  may  be  cases  to  which  it  is  wisely  applicable.  It  may 
be  better  to  have  a  little  work  well  done  than  to  have  much  done 
badly,  and  the  best  hopes  of  the  future  marred  in  the  doing  of  it. 
We  have  said  that  (Jhristian  benevolence  and  missionary  zeal 
are  not  unprepared  for  their  duty.  We  should  heartily  rejoice 
if  we  could  say  with  as  little  misgiving  that  all  the  devoted  men 
in  the  missionary  field  saw  their  way  as  'clearly  as  we  do  to  the 
rejection  of  the  tempting,  but  treacherous  aid  now  proffered  to 
them  by  the  Government  We  are  aware,  however,  that  this  is 
not  the  fact ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  diversity  of 
opinion  which  exists  so  extensively  at  home  should  have  its  cor- 
responding element  abroad.  It  is  possible  also,  that  those  on  the 
spot,  acquiring  the  most  impressive  views  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  work,  may  be  more  powerfully  aflfected  than  persons  at  home 
by  the  prospect  of  enlarged  usefulness  which  ampler  funds  would 
open  to  them.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
between  the  agents  of  the  various  missionary  bodies  co-operates 
in  cherishing  a  desire  to  partake  of  the  Government  grants,  no 
one  being  willing  to  be,  on  such  a  ground,  outrun  by  liis  fellow- 
labourera  This  last  consideration  is  unworthy  of  serious  regard, 
and  should  give  place  at  once  to  the  consistent  operation  of  en- 
lightened principle.  On  this  ground  we  know  that  some  of  the 
missionaries  have  already  taken  a  firm  stand,  willing  to  relin- 
quish all  pecuniary  advantages  which  may  thus  be  withheld 
from  them,  and  we  doubt  not  they  will  have  their  reward.  The 
practical  course  of  missionaries  who  are  of  a  different  opinion 
m>m  them  will  doubtless  be  determined  by  that  of  the  societies 
whose  agents  they  are.  Upon  this  point  the  interest  of  public 
attention  has  been  concentrated  on  the  London  and  the  biaptist 
Missionary  Societies,  the  only  ones  we  believe,  which,  on  prin- 
ciple, repudiate  Government  aid  for  religious  purposes.  Before 
the  former  of  these  bodies,  the  subject  was  promptly  brought  by 
Mr.  Edward  Baines,  in  a  letter  to  the  Directors,  and  laid  l>efore 
the  public  in  the  'Leeds  Mercury'  of  October  7,  and  as 
promptly  did  the  Board  of  Directors  dispose  of  it  At  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  that  body,  then  immediately  ensuing,  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  to  the  effect  that  the  piin- 
ciple  on  which  the  Society  had  always  acted — that,  namely,  of 
accepting  no  money  from  Government  for  the  support  of  mis- 
sionary operations— should   still    be   strictly  adhered   to,  and 
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no  educational  grants  be  received  for  mission  schools.  The 
action  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  although  less  prompt,  has 
been  in  the  end  no  less  satisfactory.  Delayed  somewhat  by  the 
consideration  due  to  a  proposition  made  by  Mr.  John  Marshman, 
ihat,  in  relation  to  educational  grants,  each  missionary  should 
be  free  to  act  iiccording  to  his  own  opinion,  it  was  not  until  the 
10th  of  January  that  the  committee  arrived  at  a  decision  of  the 
important  question  before  them ;  but  that  decision,  we  are  happy 
to  aay,  is  identical  in  its  import,  and  almost  so  in  its  terms,  with 
that  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  thus  placing  tlie 
labourers  of  both  societies  in  India  in  perfect  harmony.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  course  thus  adopted,  right  as  ve  believe 
it  in  principle,  will  be  highly  satisfactory  to  the  supporters  at 
large  of  these  noble  and  important  institntions. 

What  degree  of  attention  the  subject  we  have  thus  briefly 
adverted  to  may  hereafter  occupy  in  ParHament  we  know  not, 
Indian  affairs  being  much  less  accessible  in  either  House,  gene- 
rally speaking,  than  matters  nearer  hotne ;  but  should  it  ever 
agam  engage  the  notice  of  honourable  or  right  honourable  legis- 
lators, we  trust  some  voices  at  least  will  ije  heard  in  rebuke  of 
this  new  blunder,  and  in  vindication  of  sound  principles  of 
social  advancement. 
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Ettays  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Inductive  FUloiophy,  the  Unity  of  Worldt, 

and  Ihc  Phihgophy  of  Creation.     By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M,A. 

Crown  Svo.     pp.  503,     123.  Cd.     Longman  &  Co,     1855. 

All  who  know  much  of  contemporary  science  and  philosophy  must 

be  familia    with  the  name  of  our  author,  and  need  sot  be  told  that  he 
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k  %  man  acoomplblied  and  learned,  free  and  fearless  in  Ids  spirit  of 
inquiiyy  and  well  endowed  with  faculties  both  of  obs^ration  and 
eriticism.  Though  a  clergyman,  he  neTer  allows  his  investigations  to 
be  interfered  with  by  theological  canons  or  bias.  We  presume  that 
the  manner  in  which  he  would  connect,  or  rather  separate,  science 
and  revelation  would  astonish  not  a  few  even  of  those  who  deem 
themselves  independent  of  traditional  orthodoxy.  But  we  are  not  now 
concerned  with  the  ^neral  position  of  Mr.  Powell,  nor  his  relations 
to  revelation,  but  with  the  three  valuable  Bssays  which  constitute  the 
volume  before  us.  These  Essays,  though  different  in  objects  and 
dates  of  composition,  yet  bear  a  sufficient  relation  to  each  other  to 
give  something  like  unity  to  the  book. 

The  first,  entitled  *  The  Spirit  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy,*  con^ 
sisting  mainly  of  an  amplification  of  a  paper  in  the  Oxford  Ashmolean 
Memoirs,  1849,  is  an  acute  investigation  of  the  principles  and  methods 
of  philosophical  reasoning.  A  partial  clue  to  the  author's  bent  and 
purpose  may  be  afforded  by  the  statement,  that  *  the  subjects  of  the 
primary  grounds  of  inductive  reasoning,  and  the  theory  of  causation, 
have  long  since  appeared  to  me  to  be  commonly  involved  in  much 
confusion  of  thought,  which  has,  as  I  think,  been  rather  increased 
than  diminished  by  some  recent  discussions,  from  which  wc  might 
have  hoped  for  greater  enlightenment ;  and  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  source  of  many  unhappy  difficulties  and  objections  connected  with 
the  so-called  doctrine  of  *'  final  causes,*'  and  the  evidences  of  natural 
theology  generally;*  and  by  the  following  expression  of  leading  principle 
— *  If  there  be  any  force  in  what  has  been  advanced,  then,  instead  of  any 
primary' or  inherent  principle,— any  original  element  of  the  mhid,enabling 
it  to  see  the  outward  world  blindfold, — any  intuitive  internal  |)owor 
to  create  external  facts,  any  authority  derived  solely  from  the  interior 
resources  of  pure  reason  to  show  us  physical  and  material  things 
without  reference  to  the  senses,  or  the  like ;  the  simple  analyniri  of 
the  case  would  lead  us  to  the  more  sober  belief  that  the  source  of 
inductive  certainty,  that  certainty  beyond  the  mere  limits  of  »euse, 
that  superstructure  larger  than  any  foundation  of  facts,  is  accounted 
for  by  natural  and  acknowledged  processes.* 

The  second  Essay,  *  The  Unity  or  Plurality  of  Worlds,'  has  for  its 
main  theme  the  question  recently  agitated  afresh  of  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  a  plurality  of  worlds.  That  (juettion  amears  to  Mr. 
Powell  of  small  importance  in  itself;  and  he  has  discussed  it  chiefly  in 
relation  to  the  more  general  considerations  with  which  it  is  connec\e<l. 
As  to  the  debated  point,  he  'holds  the  balance  between  the  two 
disputants,'  and,  in  our  opinion,  shows  a  calmer  mind  and  a  more 
trustworthy  judgment  than  either  of  them.  He  writes  not  as  an 
advocate  but  as  a  judge,  and  indicates  a  clear  conception  of  the  real 
conditions  of  the  question,  and  its  varied  bearings.  We  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  anything  on  the  subject  that  did  it  more  com- 
prehensive and  catholic  justice.  The  manner  in  which  facts  are 
mvestigated,  arguments  weighed,  the  possible  distinguished  from  the 
probable,  and  the  probable  from  the  certain,  and  the  whole  coniuvteil 
with  important  prmciples  widdy  related  to  both  science  and  reUgiou, 
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commends  the  Esgay  as  one  of  the  heft  spedmeos  of  philosophaeal 
criticism  with  which  we  have  met. 

The  third  Essay, '  The  Philosophy  of  Creation,'  deals  with  '  the  mode 
in  which,  and  the  secondary  processes  by  means  of  which,'  the  existing 
natural  world  was  established,  the  author  feeling  that  after  and  not- 
withstanding recent  discussions  occasioned  by  the  ^Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation,' '  a  more  calm  and  philosophical  analysis 
of  the  whole  question  was  much  needed.'  In  this  essay  he  has  aimed 
to  '  supply  in  some  measure  a  review  of  the  general  principles  and 
grounds  on  which  all  speculations  of  the  kind  should  be  oondncted,  as 
well  as  to  examine  dispassionately  into  the  alleged  religions  bearings  of 
any  theories  by  which  some  part  of  the  steps  and  processes  of  creation 
might  be  explained.'  He  treats  the  subject '  in  a  purely  inductive  and 
scientific  light ;'  keeps  the  real  point,  the  development  and  transmuta- 
tion of  things,  continually  in  view;  calmly  contemplates  opposing 
arguments  and  apparently  opposing  facts ;  and  valorously  maintains 
the  independence  of  all  theories  respecting  the  processes  of  creation  as 
matters  of  pure  inductive  science. 

Nothing  can  induce  our  author  to  go  out  of  his  own  chosen  province 
as  a  philosopher,  except  it  be  to  resist  and  resent  the  interference  of  all 
foreign,  however  respectable,  authoriticB.  No  wonder  that  he  ofben 
comes  into  collision  with  f&vourite  faiths  and  established  doctruies. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  follow  him  fully  either  in  his  scientific  con- 
elusions,  or  in  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  he  sepa- 
rates  philosophy  and  revelation.  But  we  must  decline  the  tempting 
theme.  Meantime,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  book  is  one  of  ripe  and 
advanced  thought,  that  it  discusses  deeply  interesting  subjects  in  a 
deeply  interesting  way,  and  that  it  may  afford  important  hints  and 
suggestions  even  to  those  who  cannot  accept  all  its  teachings. 


1 .  Hie  Lion  of  Flanders ;  or,  the  Battle  of  the  Golden  Spurs.  By 
Hendrik  Conscience.  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  360.  2s.  6d.  London : 
Lambert  &  Co. 

2.  Veva ;  or,  the  War  of  the  Feasants,  An  Historical  Tale.  By 
Hendrik  Conscience.  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  256.  28.  6d.  London : 
Lambert  &  Co. 

These  volumes  are  translated  from  the  Flemish,  and  are  to  be  followed 
by  others,  which  will  enable  the  English  public  to  judge  of  the  qualities 
of  a  writer  extensively  popular  amongst  his  own  countrymen.  In  our 
number  for  February  last  we  introduced  the  '  Tales  of  Flemish  Life,'  in 
terms  of  strong,  but  not  unmerited,  eulogy  ;  and  after  having  examined 
the  volumes  before  us,  we  are  prepared  to  abide  by  the  verdict  then 
pronounced.  Hendrik  Conscience  has  hitherto  been  little  known  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  national  costume  of  his  works 
will  prevent  their  becoming  extensively  popular.  Should  this  be  the 
case,  the  fact  will  be  founded  on  other  considerations  than  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  tne  author.  His  productions  bear  a  strong  national  cha- 
racter. Tl  can  never  be  thought  English.  They  wear  a 
foreign  an     x       •  speeca  and  their  sentiments  are  foreign.   Something 
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lias  to  be  done  before  an  entire  sympathy  is  established  between  the 
author  and  an  English  reader ;  out  when  once  this  is  effected,  the 
presence  of  many  of  the  best  qualities  attaching  to  literature  are 
recognised. 

The  former  of  the  two  works  before  us  was  published  in  18dS.  Its 
subject  is  chosen  from  the  heroic  period  of  Flemish  history,  and  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  chivalry  and  statesmen  of  France  and 
Flanders  are  introduced.  A  striking  contrast  is  exhibited  between  the 
brilliant  chivalij  of  France  and  the  unadorned  leaders  of  the  commerce 
of  Flanders,  in  this  respect,  M.  Conscience  has  pursued  a  much 
hiffher  and  more  honorable  course  than  most  of  o\xt  literati.  Whilst 
domg  full  justice  to  the  knights  and  nobles  of  the  period,  he  does  not 
exhibit  the  plain  craftsmen  of  Flanders  in  ridiculous  and  contemptible 
lights.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  in  the  cloth-workers,  butchers,  and 
other  guilds  of  Bruges,  an  intense  patriotism,  which  calmly  viewed 
and  sagaciously  provided  for  every  danger  that  threatened  their 
beloved  fatherland.  The  character  of  Peter  De  Coninck,  dean  of 
the  cloth-workers,  is  drawn  with  admirable  skill  and  truthfulness; 
whilst  that  of  his  associate  displays  a  courage  which  no  peril 
could  daunt,  nor  any  temptation  corrupt.  'Bold  to  rashness,  yet 
docile  as  a  child  to  the  counsels  of  De  Coninck,  loving  fightine  for  its 
own  sake,  but  never  striking  a  blow  except  in  defence  of  right ; — he 
and  his  brother  butchers  represent  the  sinew  and  strong  right  hand  of 
the  whole  struggle.'  The  work  is  in  strict  keeping  with  historical 
truthfulness.  *  The  author,'  as  the  English  editor  remarks,  '  would 
make  his  readers  feel  what  Flanders  once  was,  what  Flemings  once 
dared  to  do.' 

'  The  War  of  the  Peasants'  is  less  historical  and  more  purely  a 
fiction  than  the  '  Lion  of  Flanders.'  Its  characters  are  imaginary, 
but  the  truthfulness  of  its  general  picture  does  not  admit  of  <|Ui^- 
tion.  The  scene  depicted  is  the  struwle  of  the  Flemings  against 
the  armies  of  the  French  Republic,  and  the  period  chosen  consequently 
is  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  centurv.  M.  Conscience  intensely 
sympathizes  with  all  that  is  Flemish,  and  his  work  supplies  a  full-length 
portraiture  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  liberty  on  his 
countrymen.  *  It  is  intended  to  give  us  a  notion  of  the  oppreuion  and 
cruelties  practised  by  the  revolutionary  agents.  It  shows  us  how 
simple  peasants  were  stung  to  madness  by  a  sense  of  intolerable  wrong, 
and  how  they  were  goaded  on  to  desperate  and  bloody  reprisals.'  Had 
our  writers  of  fiction  preserved  the  healthful  tone  which  characti^rizes 
these  volumes,  they  would  not  have  been  a  proscribed  class.  Each 
of  the  tales  mav  be  read  by  the  most  modest  without  a  blush,  and  by 
the  most  fastidious  without  scruple.  The  author  is  a  Catholic,  and 
the  drapery  of  popery  b  oonsiitently  maintained.  With  this  we  find 
no  fault.  It  was  necessary  to  the  accuracy  of  his  sketch,  and  is  vastly 
different  from  the  partisan  sjarit  and  iN>lemical  aim  whieh  so  eminently 
pervade  the  fiction  recently  publisheu  by  Cardinal  Wisenuui. 
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Vindication  of  Luther  against  his  recent  English  Assailants,  Second 
Edition.  Heprinted  and  enlarged  from  the  Notes  to  'The Mission 
of  the  Comforter.*  By  Julius  Charles  Hare,  M.  A.  8vo.  pp.  308. 
London  :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son. 

This  masterly  defence  of  Luther  ought  to  be  circulated  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  is  a  triumphant  defence  of  the  gpreat 
Reformer  against  the  aspersions  which  have  recently  been  cast  upon 
him  by  some  English  writers,  amongst  whom  we  regret  to  find  the 
names  of  Mr.  Hallam  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  The  defence  ori- 
ginally appeared  in  the  form  of  a  Note  to  the  sermons  on  the  '  Mission 
of  the  Comforter.'  This  extended  note  was  enlarged  and  carefully 
revised  by  the  author  to  within  six  pages  of  its  close ;  and  a  better 
service,  one  more  praiseworthy  in  its  design,  or  more  noble  in  its  exe- 
cution, was  never  rendered  by  an  uninspired  man.  In  addition  to  the 
misrepresentations  of  Mr.  Hallam  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  those  of 
Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Ward  are  passed  under  review  in  a  spirit  of 
rigid  justice,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  surmised,  but  closel}''  sifts 
every  particle  of  evidence.  Extensive  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
of  Luther,  sound  canons  of  criticism,  fearlessness  in  the  exposition  of 
truth,  honest  rebuke  of  what  is  deemed  partial,  acrimonious,  or  one- 
sided, earnest  advocacy  of  sound  Protestantism,  and  a  withering  ex- 
posure of  the  pretences  under  which  the  revenues  of  Protestantism 
are  retained  whilst  its  leaders  are  foully  aspersed,  characterize  the 
volume,  and  render  it  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  conclusive  vindica- 
tions of  Luther  ever  produced.  *  It  seems  desirable,'  says  Mr.  Hare,, 
and  he  has  fully  realized  his  purpose,  *  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  his- 
torical justice,  but  with  a  view  to  checking  and  dispelling  the  delusions- 
which  have  been  so  busily  propagated  of  late  years  concerning  the 
Reformation  and  its  authors,  that  the  charges  brought  against  Luther, 
such  at  least  as  come  from  assailants  of  any  mark,  should  be  care- 
fully scrutinized,  and  that  their  groundlessness  should  be  thoroughly 
exposed.'  That  Messrs.  Newman  and  Ward  should  be  found  amongst 
the  assailants  of  Luther  is  no  marvel,  but  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Hallam 
and  Sir  W.  Hamilton  should  dishonor  themselves  and  brin^  their 
scholarship  into  question,  by  repeating  the  charges  of  embittered  par- 
tisanship, and  by  relying  on  second-hand  authorities,  is  matter  for  deep- 
regret.  These  latter  gentlemen  owe  much  in  the  way  of  reparation 
to  the  memory  of  Luther,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  they 
avail  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  which  occurs  to  discharge 
the  debt. 


The  Revised  Liturgy  of  1689  ;  being  the  Booh  of  Common  Prayer^ 
interleaved  with  the  Alterations  prepared  for  Convocation  by  the 
Boyal  Commissioners  in  the  first  year  of  the  JReign  of  William  and 
Mary.  Edited  from  the  Copy  Printed  by  Order  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  By  John  Taylor.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  xviii.,  78.  London : 
Bagste-  '^  S— . 

This  is  a  le  and  very  interesting  publication.    To  the  ecclesi- 

astical st\  I  iL  will  be  especially  so.  No  class  of  readers,  however, 
K.& — VOu  X,  B 
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u  unconcerned  in  the  information  famished,  and  it  will  be  their 
own  fault  if  benefit  does  not  aocme  from  the  disclosores  which  it 
makes.  The  English  *  Book  of  Common  Prayer*  was  drawn  up  under 
the  superintendence  principally  of  Cranmer,  and  was  first  published  in 
1549.  Two  years  afterwards  it  was  revised,  with  a  view  of  removing 
whatever  might  seem,  even  by  implication,  to  favor  the  tenets  of  the 
papacy.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  another  revision  took  place 
of  a  totally  difSerent  character,  the  object  being  to  conciliate  the  ad- 
herents of  the  old  religion.  Minor  alterations  were  made  in  1604  and 
1662 ;  and  on  the  accession  of  William  III.  a  Commission,  cons^isting  of 
ten  bishops,  six  deans,  two  Oxford  and  two  Cambridge  professors,  four 
archdeacons,  and  six  London  clergy,  was  appointed  to  prepare, 
amongst  other  things, '  alterations  of  the  liturgy  and  the  canons  with 
a  view  to  the  comprehension  of  Nonconformists.'  This  commission 
was  issued  on  the  17th  September,  1689,  and  its  members  continued  to 
meet  till  November  13.  Their  work,  however,  was  left  incomplete, 
nor  were  their  labors,  so  far  as  they  had  proceeded,  laid  befoie  Convo- 
cation or  reported  to  the  public.  On  the  14th  March,  1854,  Mr. 
Heywood,  M.P.  for  Lancashire,  moved  for  a  copy  of  the  alterations 
agreed  on  by  the  commissioners,  and  a  return  in  conformity  with 
such  motion  was  made.  This  return  was  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  June  2nd,  1854,  and  the  present  volume 
is  edited  from  this  copy,  interleaved  with  the  *  Book  of  Common 
Prayer*  in  general  use,  so  as  to  show  the  precise  alterations  which 
were  projected.  We  need  say  nothing  more  to  show  the  value  and 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  publication.  The  alterations  pro- 
'X)sed  were  in  many  cases  highly  significant,  and  some  of  them  are 
leeply  suggestive.  On  a  fitting  occasion  we  shall  not  be  disinclined 
to  point  attention  to  some  of  these,  but  at  jiresent  we  content  our- 
selves with  saying,  that  the  volume  should  be  carefully  examined 
bv  all  who  are  solicitous  to  purify  the  services  of  the  Established 
Church ;  and  that  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  our  eccle- 
siastical histoxy,  it  will  supply  many  suggestions  of  a  highly  signifi- 
cant and  instructive  order. 


The  Bible.     What  is  it?     Whence  came  it  f     Rote  came  it  f     Where- 
fore came  it  f     How  should  tee  treat  it  T    pp.  127.     Is.     London  : 
J.  F.  Shaw. 

We  have  read  this  small  volume  with  very  considerable  pleasure,  and 
hasten  to  introduce  it  to  the  favorable  notice  of  our  readers.  It  is 
evidently  the  production  of  an  able,  reflecting,  and  earnest  man,  who 
is  keenly  alive  to  the  Tast  importance  of  his  theme ;  clear  in  his  own 
views  of  evangelical  troth,  yet  free  from  the  stereotyi)ed  forms  in  which 
that  truth  is  too  commonly  exhibited.  The  canon  of  Scriptare,  its 
authority,  its  inspiration,  its  object,  the  rule  of  its  interprptation,  aiul 
the  spirit  in  wliicn  it  should  be  examined,  are  treatcfl  with  a  freedom 
and  seriousness,  which,  while  inviting  the  attention  of  all,  repress  every 
tendency  to  lightness  and  irreverenoe.  This  publication  fonns  tlie 
first  part  of '  The  £xceWior  Library,'  which  is  intended  to  consist  uf  a 
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Bm«  of  BugffeatLve  works  on  importuri;  io^ai.  '  In  pic^anne,'  wys 
tlie  editor,  '  thia  serifis,  it  will  beagreotoiyeot  togise*  oaiapweaalTS 
aketeh  oflhe  aiUtjeot  disciHeed,  so  aa  to  imfveae  'thejaader  nith  ita 
facta  and  principles,  and,  if  these  prove  interesting,  to  piepan  the  w&y 
for  further  study.'  Should  the  future  numbers  be  sinular  in  merit  to 
the  .one  bofon  as,  '  The  fisoelsior  Librwy'  will  be  «tAitlfid  to  tftks 
very  high  rank  amotiii^  tiie  serial  publicftlnoBB  of  the  dftjr.  Xt  iias 
our  ooidial  {food  wiehee,  and  ia  ynasaiy  donaaeuded  sto  'Our  Toaders. 
Number  II.  will  be  an  '  Intioductim  to  T^pt"*'  ISbaatma  liom 
Chauoer  to  Tenn^on.' 

Eittor^  ofEaropefrom  the  MUof  Napoleon  hi  1813  to  the  Accession 
of  Louis  NapoUon,  1852-  By  Sir  Archibald  Alifion,  Bart.  Vol.  IV. 
8to.  pp.  C9i.  Edinburgh  and  Loudon  :  Blackwood  &  Son. 
Oini  eatimatG  of  the  historical  writings  of  Bir  Arohibold  Alison  is  on 
lecord.  In  noticing  the  former  volumes  of  this  work  we  have  ex- 
pressed at  some  length  our  judgment  on  them,  and  need  not  repeat  it 
now.  They  are  distinguished  hy  two  qualities,  which  in  our  view, 
detract  greatly  from  tJieir  value.  First,  there  jb  too  much  of  dis- 
quiutioa,  and  too  little  of  narrative  ;  and  secondly,  the  partisan  temper 
ra  the  writer  is  conapicuous  throughout.  The  present  volume  paaaea 
over  ftn  eventful  period,  in  which  Iriih  politics,  terminated  by  the 
Cathdic  Emancipation  Act  of  1U29,  the  monetary  crisis  of  1825,  the 
Eall  of  the  Wellingtou  administration,  the  passing  of  the  Befonn  Bill, 
the  French  lievolutiou  of  1S30,  the  dismemt>erment  of  the  Itlingdom 
of  the  Netherlanda,  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  jKerage  of  France, 
■nd  the  Fnlish  struggle  for  nationality,  are  comprised.  These  Are  dis- 
cussed iil'tL-r  thi-  autlior's  usual  iiiainifr,  but  alwayu  with  a  leaning, 
uniriendly  in  our  judgment,  to  sound  statosmaDship  and  popular  free- 
dom. What  we  deem  the  faults  of  the  work  are  special  virtues  in  the 
judgment  of  some  others,  and  this  history  therefore,  like  its  predecesaoE, 
is  sure  to  be  alavorite  with  a  large  and  wealthy  section  of  omr  country- 
men. Nor  would  we  have  it  overlooked  by  more  hberal  politicians. 
There  is  safety  in  the  coUision  of  different  creeds,  and  we  are  therefore 
always  glad  to  find  our  friends  comparing  the  statemente  of  such 
writers  as  Sir  Archibald  Alison  with  others  whom  we  deem  more 
trustworthy  and  instructive. 

Sep^  of  Twenty-one  Yeart'  Experience  of  tlo   Did  Si-qtiest  for 

Mevating  the  Character  and  Position  of  the  Parochial  Schooh  and 

Schoolmasters    in    the  Counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff",  and  Moray, 

embracing  an  Exposition    of  the    Design    aiiJ    Operation   of  thn 

Parish  School.    Presented  to  the  Trustees  hj  Allan  Menzies.     8vo. 

pp.  476.     Edinburgh  and  L  i :  Blackwtwd  &  Sons. 

Aui  who  are  interested  in  education  will  do  .well  to  examine 

tfaia  Tolui     .1  II       ly  instructive,  and  will  repay  a  veiy 

rttentive  i  .        i  -  jf  the  J>ici  JBegueet  have  made  two 

Ibrmer  re  jh,  »ith  this  volume,  supply  alarge  jaray  of 
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facts  bearing  directly  on  one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  day. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  tuition  will  find  this  volume 
a  highly  suggestive  manual  to  which  their  attention  may  be  advan- 
tageously given.  

Evangelical  Missions,  A  Discourse  delivered  on  Wednesday  Morning, 
April  23,  1855,  in  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  London,  on  the  Sixty-third 
Anniversary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  By  J.  P.  Mursell, 
of  Leicester.     London:  Green.     1855. 

It  is  not  our  custom  to  notice  published  sermons ;  for  which  rule  their 
multitude  would  of  itself  furnish  a  sufficient  justification.    The  sermon 
before  us,  however,  induces  us  to  make  an  exception  to  our  custom  ; 
and  we  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  insert  our  criticism  in  this 
department  of  the  journal,  insteiad  of  expatiating  more  widely  on  its 
contents.     Mr.  Mursell  is  well  known  as  the  successor  of  the  greatest 
of  modem  preachers ;  and  the  sermon  before  us,  though  not  exactly 
characteristic,  is  no  unworthy    exemplification  of    his   powers    as  a 
preacher.     It  is  not  charactenstic  on  two  grounds.     The  first  is,  that 
it  was  a  written  discourse,  and,  therefore,  at  variance  with  Mr.  MursellV 
usual  habit,  as  it  was  of  his  illustrious  predecessor.     Hence  we  miss 
that  grand  freedom   and  breadth  which  distinguishes  his  ordinary 
ministry.     The  second  is,  that  his  text   (Isaiah  vi.  G,  7,  8),  is  only 
taken  as  a  motto  ;  and  the  sermon  is,  in  fact,  an  essay  on  the  great 
theme  which  the  preacher  undertook.     This  occasions  a  want  of  that 
division  and  consecutiveness  of  topics  which  characterizes  the  conven- 
tional sermon,  and  gives  to  it  what  to  the  ordinary  reader  will  perhaps 
appear  a  character  of  looseness  and  dislocation.     This,  however,  is  not 
withotft  its  precedents  on  similar  occasions.an  example  of  which  is  readily 
supplied  by  Foster's  anniversary  sermon  for  the  same  object  on  the  text 
*  They  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.*    It  com- 
mences with  a  condemnation  of  the  utilitarian  tendencies  of  the  present 
age.     From  this  theme  the  preacher  soes  on  to  insist  on  the  doctrine 
denied  by  the  utilitarians,  of  the  radical  depravity  of  human  nature.    He 
then  develops,  in  a  style  of  the  loftiest  eloquence,  the  g^at  remedial 
system  which '  creates  all  things  new.'     He  vindicates  the  scheme  of 
modem  missions  from  the  charge  of  innovation,  and  shows  that  this 
great  evangelical  enterprise  is  embraced  within  the  very  rudiments  of 
the  Christian  dispensation.     He  meets  the  objections  urged  against 
the  temporary  paucity  of  its  successes,  and  alludes  with  grave  rebuke 
(we  could  wish  that  he  had  done  it  with  that  scathing  irony  of  which 
ne  is  80  complete  a  master)  to  those  frivolities  in  which  men,  whose 
talents  we  are  compelled  to  respect,  have  exposed  to  ridicule  the  labours 
of  Christian  missionaries.     His  descriptions  of  the  effi^t  of  the  failure 
of  the  missionary  enterprise  on  the  powers  of  darknet^s,  and  of  the 
influence  of  its  success  on  the  departed  souls  of  the  apostles,  the 
glorious  army  of  martyrs,  the  angels  of  heaven,  the  Qremi  lledeemcr, 
and  the  Divme  Father  himself,  is  a  masterpiece  of  earnest,  pathetic, 

*  An  intelligent  critic,  who  was  present  at  the  delivery  of  this  discourse, 
once  remariied  to  us.  That  it  thoala  have  been  preached  to  a  congregation 
created  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  h. 
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and  sublime  oratory.  This  publication  will  show  to  strangers  what 
Mr.  Mursell  is  as  a  man,  and  we  may  well  be  pardoned  if  we  say  that 
it  does  not  adequately  represent  him  as  a  preacher. 


The  Boman  Empire  of  the  West,  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh,  in  February  1855.  By  Bichard 
Congreve,  M.A.     London :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son. 

The  most  learned  of  our  writers  seem  to  recur  practically  to  the 
Greek  maxim,  *  That  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil,'  and  in  the  volume 
before  us,  as  in  the  *  Hellas'  of  Friedrich  Jacobs,  which  we  recently 
noticed,  the  author  has  condensed  the  study  of  years  into  a  few  pages, 
and  presented  it  in  a  form  which  will  be  found  pleasantly  readable  and 
highly  instructive.  Mr.  Congreve's  lectures  embrace  the  periods  from 
Augustus  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  closing  with  the  year  of  the  Christian 
era  180 ;  from  Commodus  to  Constantine,  embracing  a  period  from 
that  date  to  a.d.  324;  from  Constantine  to  Theodosius  the  First, 
A.D.  395 ;  and  from  the  division  of  the  empire  to  the  end  of  the 
Boman  empire  of  the  West,  a.d.  476.  The  author  has  not  introduced 
into  his  work  any  of  those  historical  references  which  would  sub- 
stantiate his  facts.  He  has,  however,  prefixed  to  each  lecture  a 
chronological  table,  which  will  greatly  assist  the  student.  The  central 
point  is  of  course  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  in  commencing  this  he 
speaks  of  *  his  conversion  and  the  consequent  triumph  of  Christianity.* 
To  both  of  these  we  should  most  seriously  demur.  But  in  spite  of  this 
preliminary  statement,  we  apprehend  that  we  may  claim  Mr.  Cong^ve 
as  a  partisan.  He  represents  him  as  balancing  in  his  mind  the  pro- 
bable supremacy  of  Boman  paganism  and  of  the  rising  religion.  '  He 
abandoned  the  de.ad  or  dying  paganism,  and  put  himself  and  his  empire 
under  the  shelter  of  the  living  and  growing  Christianity  ;  and,  whether 
himself  Christian  or  not ;  as  emperor  he  reaped  for  himself  and  his 
successors  ample  advantages  from  this  policy.  The  Christian  Church 
accepted  with  gratitude  this  release  from  its  sufferings  and  immediate 
security,  and  for  the  present  was  content  to  g^ve  in  exchange  an 
unquestioning,  unresisting  submission  to  the  civil  power.'  We  could 
have  wished  that  Mr.  Congreve  had  been  more  distinct,  we  had  almost 
said  more  honest.  What  else  could  have  been  expected  from  the 
usurpation  of  a  pagan  and  imperial  power  over  the  religion  of  Christ 
but  the  establishment  of  a  purely  secular  hierarchy,  which  has  in  all 
subsequent  ages  torpefied  the  inherent  energies  of  the  Gospel,  and 
cast  its  blighting  shadow  over  the  spiritual  condition  and  the  social 
prospects  of  mankind ! 

The  Christ  of  History  :  an  Argument  grounded  on  the  Facts  of  His 
Life  on  Earth,    By  John  Young,  M.A.  pp.  270.    Longmans.    1855. 

Those  who  present  old  and  familiar  thoughts  in  a  form  to  arrest  and 
interest  mind  are  entitled  to  respect,  but  those  who  produce  new 
thought  m  illustration  and  defence  of  important  truths,  should  be 
especially   honored  as   the  benefactors   of  their  race.      Mr.  Young 
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professes  to  do  this ;  to  furnish  an  argmnent, '  in  its  idea,  certainly  in 
its  construction,*  materially  different  fW>m  those  by  which  his  position 
has  been  usually  supported.  He  thinks  that  ^the  proper  deity  of 
Jesus  Christ*  demands  a  novel  mode  of  reasoning — that  *  accepted  and 
familiar  proofs  may  not  have  lost  their  strength,  but  they  have  lost 
their  freshness,  and  they  are  wanting  in  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  intel- 
lectual culture  and  structure  of  the  present  age.'  He  does  not 
specify  the  points  wherein  these  proofs  are  out  of  keeping  and  dry : 
curiously  enough,  the  only  thing  he  does  say  is,  '  that  an  excess  of 
resources  may  prove,  in  c^ain  cases,  hardly  less  &tal  than  a  palpi^le 
deficiency.'  However,  wo  accept  his  view  of  the  case,  and  are  quite 
prepared  to  admit  that  his  sense  of  the  need  is  just,  and  also  his 
idea  as  to  the  mode  of  meeting  it. 

The  substance  of  the  argument  is  expressed  in  the  following 
words : — '  The  Gk>spel»  contain  the  history  of  a  life  once  actually 
spent  on  this  earth.  The  writers  relate  on  the  whole  what  they  saw 
and  heard,  and  on  the  whole  convey  the  impression  which  was  left  on 
their  minds  by  a  real  living  being.  It  is  enough.  This  lowest  stand- 
point is  enough.  Take  only  the  earthly  life  of  Christ,  suppose  only 
that  in  a  broad  general  sense  it  is  faithfully  represented — behold  only 
the  Man — Me  shall  indicate  and  demonstrate  union  ^-ith  absolute 
Ckxlhead.  Such  a  Sumanity  as  His  is  utterly  inexplicable,  except  on 
the  ground  of  true  Divinity.'  The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that 
the  author's  task  is  plain  and  feasible — that  his  object  is  important — 
and  that  he  makes  no  extravagant  demand  of  preliminary  concesuons. 
His  idea — that  the  earthly  life  of  Christ  proves  his  divinity,  is  wrought 
out  in  connexion  with  the  outer  conditions  of  Hie  life^  Hie  work 
among  men,  and  His  spiritual  individuality.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  subject  is  exhausted,  or  that  the  conclusion  might  not  be  more 
precisely  defined,  or  that  parts  of  the  reasoning  do  not  admit  of 
more  discriminating  thought  and  ai^mentative  power :  but  we  can 
safely  declare  the  book  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature 
which  seeks  to  lay  broadly  tlie  foundations  of  an  intelligent  Christian 
theology.  The  author  is  calm,  serious,  and  candid ;  and  writes  as  if 
his  theme  had  relations  to  liis  own  spiritual  life,  and  as  if  he  would 
fain  bring  it  to  bear  on  that  of  others.  Many  will  rejoice,  besides 
ourselves,  that  the  once  mininter  of  Albion  Chapel  has  found  so 
worthy  a  sphere  for  those  mental  and  moral  qualities  that  made  a 
pastorate  of  years  a  light  and  joy  to  them,  and  will  desire  that  he  may 
long  fill  it,  and  with  growing  delight  and  succeM. 

/fine    ha^i    Meditatiotu    on    the  system    he    assails.     He  savs  many 

Abu^rtofthe  Chnrckof  Rome.  Written  sirong  thiiicrs,  quotes  some  damaging 

originally  in   Italian,    by    Alexander  passages  of  history,  and  adduces  some 

Borgia ;    and    now    translated,    cor-  relevant  and  fomble  reasonings ;  but 

reeted,  and  enlaiged  by  the  Aathor.  we  can  by  no  means  endoise  all  his 

np.  39.    London :    Partridge,  Oakey,  opinions,  and   cannot    expect    much 

\  Co.   IS51. — ^The  author  writes  with  fruit  from  his  labour, 
the  seal  and  indignation  of  one  who        A  School  Compemdimm  of  Jeteral and 
not  onlv  believes  he  speaks  the  truth,  '  Erpennfemtai  Pkthtephf.    By  RiHiard 

bat  feels  personally  agg;rieved  by  the  Green  Parker,  AJL    A  new  ^^'^' 
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imfiroTed..    Thonus  AUman  Ss  Sod. — 

This  ninnnri,  contAios  a  great  nwes  of 


athevt 


sdeoce,  earefullj  arcaiiKedi  and  cbarlf 
aiipressed,  with  exercbea  and  qneo- 
tioos  well  adapted  to  tbe  purposes  o£ 
iqiplicatiou  ana  impression. 

A  GmA  to  m  iCylhotogf,  HMny, 
and  Litgrahm  of  Aneitnt  GrMet.  By 
the  Ber.  Dr.  Brewer,  pp.  597.  Nor- 
wich :  Jaoold  &  SoDfi. — Thu  is  wliat 
it  professes  to  be — onlj  'agiude,' — but 
U  a  guide,  it  is  moat  competent.  Be- 
tween niteen  and  seventeen  hundred 
(questions  and.  answers,  historical,  poll- 
tie^  philosophical,  leUgious,  social, 
milita^,  irtjiitectar^  Gtwaiy,  with 
Slnatr&tiTe  auscdotes,  most  serve  as  a 
pretty  good  intnidactioii  to  ancient 
Greeoei  The  author  is  well  koowu 
u  'a  guide'  to  other  dcparbuents 
of  knowledge,  and  hia  fame  will  lose 
nothing  by  mis  addition  to  bis  labours. 

A  Popular  Harmoin  of  the  BihU,  Uia- 
torieain/  and  Chnmotogieallf  amaged. 
B3rH.M.Wlieeler.  pp.  177.  Ss.  ton- 
don :  Longaiao  &  Ca. — L  good  ides, 
welltekliced.  Jioat  peisonsmit  haniw 
Mcess  ko  lat^  and  teamed  books,  ana 
etpecially  tlwse  engaged  in.  communi- 
cating biblical  knowle^  to  the  jonuK, 
mnst  li&ve  felt  the  need  bcre  sapplied. 
In  addition  to  what  the  title  will  pre- 
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pace  tiio  raailcr  to  expect,  lliere  ib 
much  useful  information  of  various 
kinds  in  the  book. 

Frsiterick  the  Great.  By  the  Eigiit 
Hon.  T.  B  Macaulay,  M.P.  pp.  129. 
Is.  Loudon;  Longman  ft  Co. — This 
i3  a  reprint  from  Mr.  141108018/8 
'  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,'  It 
forms  No.LXXXV.of'ThETmTcller'8 
Library,'  and  is  well  adapted  to  throw 
light  on  European  history  during  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  to 
stimulate  further  in(|uiries  into  tlie 
oeourrences  detailed.  It  is  needless 
1o  say  tliat  tho  number  is  well  suited 
to  tho  series,  and  will  prove  richly 
remunerative  to  the  reader. 

Poetical  Work)  of  Qeeffteg  Chaucer. 

Edited    by   Robert    BcU.     Vol.    V. 

Foolscap    8vo.      pp.  as-t.      is.   Gd. 

London:  J. W. Parker i Son. — Another 

volume    of  '  the   Father   of   English 

Poetry,'  conlttiuiag  the  live  boots  of 

'  Trojlus  and  Cryseyde,'  with  an  lutro- 

daetios,  n'hich  supplies  within  nnrrow 

I  limits   tlie   results   of  extensive   and 

[  judicious  research.    The  notes  render 

I  an  acceptable  service  to  tlie  general 

I   Reader,   on   whose   behalf  we   taudcr 

MateEul    acknowledgments     to     Mr. 

I  fielL     Such  an  edition  liaa  bug  been 

.,  needed,    aiid    ougLt     to     bi;     widely 

diffused. 


EEoum  of  tjie  J&nittr. 


LoKD  Gbostehob  oas  withsbawh  the  Sukdai  TiLAscre  Sill. 
We  unfeignedly  regret  this,  and  aoticipate  serious  ewie  from  it.  In 
adverting  to  the  measure  last  month  we  pointed  ooi  the  &ch  that  it 
was  excWively  s«cuW.  This  was  distinctly  admitted  by  Hr.  Masa^, 
in  moving  that  the  bill  be  committed  that  day  three  months.  The 
grosseiit  misrepresentaitions,  honeveB,  have  been  maiis'.  l&aay  who 
knew  better,  and  who  ought  to  have  acted  otherwise,  have  lent 
ttenuelT«»  to  tiie  moat  dishonest  arti£ues^  whilst  thoae-  who  were 
inteivsted  in  Sunday  trading  have  labored  with  »  d^igenee  aiui  c^ieB- 
haudednesar  which  wen  worthy  o£  a  better  eauae.  IHipoliardisaontmt 
was  thus-  aroosed^  and  at  length  seriooa  and  thiKatemn^t  deisOM- 
lbl*i0na  were  made,      Ik   QODiea^usnca  af  ihaaa  Lord  QsavttofK 
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on  tbe  2nd  withdrew  his  bill,  afifirming,  however,  that  it  was  a  measure 
'  not  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  it  was  a  measure  which 
interfered  with  no  man*s  recreation,  and  with  no  man's  religious  con« 
victions.  It  was  a  measure  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  as  large  an 
amount  of  holiday  as  possible  for  the  hard-worked  and  over-taxed 
thousands  of  this  metropolis.'  It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  the 
noble  lord  gave  way  to  the  Hyde  Park  demonstration.  A  precedent  has 
thus  been  set,  the  fruit  of  which  may  be  most  disastrous,  and  we  much 
fear  that  the  evil  will  not  be  corrected  until  consequences  have  resulted 
which  it  is  painful  to  contemplate.  If  such  demonstrations  are  to 
induce  the  legislature  to  abandon  measures  under  consideration,  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  be  resorted  to  in  every  case  which 
affects  the  interests  of  numerous  and  active  classes.  Brute  force  is 
thus  substituted  for  reason ;  fear  is  made  to  overlay  intelligence ;  and 
selfishness,  nay,  brutality  and  vice,  may  become  the  determining  force 
in  our  legislation.  We  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Koebuck  in  thinking 
it  derogatory  to  the  House  that  its  deliberations  should  be  arrested  by 
a  violent  expression  of  popular  feeling.  It  is  not  for  the  dignity  of 
our  senators,  and  certainly  not  for  the  wisdom  of  their  measures,  that 
such  should  be  the  case.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  similar 
demonstration  made  against  the  Beer  Bill  of  last  year.  Indications 
of  this  have  been  already  furnished,  and  the  authorities  should  be  pre- 
pared with  mildness  but  with  decision  to  uphold  the  sanctity  of  law, 
and  to  protect  our  law-makers  in  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted  rights. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Lord  Qrosvenor  should  be  willing  single- 
handed  to  contend  against  the  obloquy  and  clamor  raised  against  him. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  that  the  Qt)vemment  was  unequi- 
vocally with  him,  in  a  determination  to  protect  his  senatorial  functions 
from  the  disgraceful  violence  by  which  they  were  assailed.  A  Com- 
mission has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  police. 
That  Commission  is  now  sitting,  and  the  evidence  adduced  goes  cer- 
tainly to  prove  that  there  was  much  intemperance  and  even  ferocity  in 
the  conduct  of  some  of  the  officials. 

The  fate  of  the  Kelioious  Wobship  Bill  uas  been  what  we 
EXPECTED.  In  our  last  number  we  reported  that,  after  having  passed 
through  the  Lower  House  without  opposition,  it  had  been  referred 
by  the  Lords  to  a  select  committee,  on  which  the  noble  mover  of  the 
bill  declined  to  serve.  On  the  6th,  the  Earl  of  Derby  proposed  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  as  altered  in  committee,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Earl  of  Shaflesbur}'  in  distinct  and  emphatic  opposition. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  his  grace 
usually  pursues,  recommended  that  both  bills — the  original  and  the 
amended— should  be  withdrawn.  '  Let  the  law,*  said  his  grace, ' stand 
as  it  has  hitherto  stood;  it  has  never  done  much  harm.*  Lord 
Brougham  warned  the  House  agauist  retaining  on  the  statute-book 
these  so  called  dead  letters  ;  and  Lord  Derby  ultimately  withdrew  the 
amended  bill  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted.  Mimy  members  of 
the  Established  Church  instantly  took  the  alarm.  A  public  meeting 
was  convened,  in  which  strong  thbgs  were  said,  and  the  Earl  of 
Shafleeburyy  with   the    ooncurrence   of   the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
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bury,  and  the  reluctant  consent  of  the  Conservative  leader,  moved 
on  the  16th  that  the  original  bill,  with  certain  alterations,  should 
be  recommitted.  The  measure  has  subsequently  passed  through  its 
several  stages  in  the  Upper  House,  and  we  trust  that  those  who  have 
charge  of  it  in  the  Commons  will  be  duly  alive  to  the  dangers  which 
there  threaten  it.  That  Lord  Derby  should  lend  himself  to  the 
selfish  policy  of  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  London  is  not  to  be  won* 
dered  at,  considering  the  exigencies  of  his  position  and  the  defective- 
ness of  his  judgment,  but  that  such  a  measure  can  be  effectually 
arrested  in  the  Lower  House  is  what  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

In  oub  last  kumbeb  we  befebbed  to  the  Pabliamehtabt 
Position  op  the  Educational  Question,  and  what  has  occurred 
since  has  served  to  prove  the  hopelessness  of  carrying  a  measure  for 
State  education  through  the  Legislature.  On  the  2nd,  Sir  John 
Pakington,  Lord  John  Kussell,  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  withdrew  their 
several  bills  ;  Lord  John  declaring  that  he  contemplated  an  extension 
and  improvement  of  the  existing  system  rather  than  the  introduction 
of  a  new  one.  He  intimated  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  administra- 
tion  of  grants  through  the  Committee  of  Council,  remarking  that,  in 
his  judgment,  it  woiild  be  better  if  the  President  of  the  Coimcil  were 
a  Minister  of  Education,  *  represented  in  the  Commons  by  an  official 
person  holding  the  rank  of  Privy  Councillor,'  whose  duty  it  would  be 
'  to  defend  the  measures  adopted,  and  to  explain  the  views  of  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  Education.*  After  having  abandoned  the 
English  Education  Bill,  the  Government  appear  to  have  made  a 
determined  effort  to  carry  through  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill  for  Scot- 
land. They  succeeded  in  the  Lower  House,  notwithstanding  the 
strenuous  and  unflinching  opposition  of  Mr.  Hadfield,  Mr  Miall,  and 
other  advocates  of  voluntary  education.  The  third  reading  was  carried 
on  the  12th  by  a  majority  of  three  only,  and  on  the  question  being  after- 
wards submitted  *  tliat  this  bill  do  pass,'  the  motion  was  carried  by  130 
to  115.  A  different  fate  awaited  the  measmre  in  the  Upper  House.  For 
once  the  decision  of  their  lordships  was  right,  though  we  fear  that  the 
motives  which  determined  the  votes  of  many  were  far  from  being  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  order.  The  second  reading  of  the 
bill  was  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  a  speech  which  urgently 
solicited  the  support  of  the  peers.  Their  lordships,  however,  were 
evidently  determined  to  throw  out  the  measure,  and  in  order,  probably, 
to  conceal  their  weakness,  its  supporters  voted  with  the  majority.  The 
second  reading  was  consequently  rejected  by  a  majority  of  86  to  1. 
We  trust  our  State  educationists  will  see  the  folly  of  wasting  their 
strength,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  doing.  If  concerned  to  advance 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  let  their  energies  be  directed  to  those 
practical  measures  which  are  within  their  reach,  and  the  efficacy  of 
which  has  been  tested  by  experience.  If  they  decline  to  do  this,  we 
shall  deem  their  professions  as  dishonest  as  their  principles  are  unsound. 

The  Convocation  of  the  Pbelates  and  Clebgy  of  the  Pbo- 
TTNCE  OF  Canterbubt  has  been  again  convened,  and  its  proceedings 
have  been  of  such  ^  character  as  to  call  for  attentive  consideration  and 
rigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  constitutional  authorities  of  the 
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leBlin.  It  is  quite  clear  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  prelates  are 
beaat  upon  the  revival  of  the  sy nodical  action  of  the  Church, — thus 
making  the  Convocation  a  I^slative  estate  co-ordinate  with  the 
Imperial  Parliiament.  In  so  &  «b  the  success  of  this  attempt  is 
dependent  upon  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  her  Majesty 
occupies  a  position  of  weighty  and  painful  responsibility.  Nothing 
would  tend  more  to  alienate  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  great 
body  of  the  British  people  from  the  Crown  than  any  such  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  as  would  increase  the  power  of  a  Church  whose  hold 
upon  the  sympathies  of  the  nation  has,  especially  during  the  present 
generation,  declined  at  a  rate  as  rapid  as  was  ever  observed  in  con- 
nexion with  any  extensive  social  change.  The  movement  originated 
by  the  tractarian  bishops  to  effect  this  object  is  marked  by  all  the  sly 
Jesuitry  which  characterizes  the  tiactariaa  portion  of  the  hierarchy. 
A  committee  was  obtained  last  vear  to  consider  and  report  on  Church 
Extension,  and  its  members  findmg  themselves  an  organized  body,  with 
ft  loeuM  standi  in  the  Convocation,  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
position,  not  for  the  purpose  for  whidi  they  were  constituted,  but  for 
that  of  obtaining  for  the  Convocation  a  regular  and  recognised  organi- 
zation as  a  legislative  body.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  question 
had  not  only  not  been  referred  to  them,  but  had  been  avoided  by 
general  consent  in  the  very  session  in  which  the  committee  was 
appointed.  With  all  the  tricky  manoeuvring,  and,  we  might  add,  the 
direct  misrepresentation  which  appears  in  the  Report,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  her  Majesty's  concession  to  Convocation  of  the  powers  for 
which  the  FUseyites  are  clamouring  would  not  precipitate  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Establishment.  The  ddiberations  of  the  hierarchy,  should 
they  assume  the  importance  of  a  legislative  body,  would  attract  the 
attention  of  the  nation  to  a  state  of  things  which  public  opinion,  even 
at  its  present  temperature,  will  not  su^Rer  to  continue.  It  would 
exhibit  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  enormously  endowed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  unitedly  promulgating  and  conserving  certain  great  principles, 
^lifc  into  jarring  sects,  propagating  diametrically  opposite  doctrines, 
pervaded  extensively  bv  secular  rapacity,  and  not  less  widely  by  a 
degree  of  ignorance  and  stolidity  inconsistent  with  the  entertainment 
of  any  principle  whatever.  That  the  nation,  when  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  should  permit  its  pioptrty,  originally 
desiffned  for  the  support  of  the  protestant  rriigion,  to  maintain,  in 
exoroitant  opulence,  the  betrayers  of  that  faith  ami  the  promoters  of  a 
diluted  and  a  disguised  popery  m  not  to  be  supposed.  Should  the 
Convocation  become  so  important  as  to  arouse  public  attention,  it 
win  make  itself  sufficiently  mischievous  to  be  disbanded,  and  the 
Church  it  represents  will  at  length  be  disestablished  by  a  solemn  act 
of  the  kgislature. 

Ths  REBiBVATTon  ow  LoBD  JoHTST  RvsacxL,  Tiewtd  in  asuiisTinn 
with  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it,  is  an  instnwtiv*  and  even  a 
memoraUe  event.  It  appears  that  a  pn>positioii  fton  tlia  Austrian 
Minister,  Count  BmJ,  as  to  tiw  Kmitation  of  the  naival  power  of  Russia 
a  the  Bbek  Sea,  obtained  tiw  eonsent,  not  enl j  vt  ^w  Wtmtk  nego* 
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^ator,  Inrt  lAso  GfLoft^John  BdsBdl,  tboiigl^  elearlf  m  oppon^on  to  i^e 
Bntnicftiens  of  hm  Go^&mmiBnt,  Thi»  eame  ont  in  a  statemeB^r  fi^Gfin 
Count  Buol,  of  which  Mr.  Mihier  Gibson  availed  himseff,  1h>-  demand 
Mk  esphmMoof  of  the  sterange  dififerenoe  of  (^pinion  wM^  eyidentljr 
Bi^MiflMl  between  Lord  John  BosBell  and  the  Cabinet  of  which 
lie  was  ft  member.  This  direw  from  the  noble  hxrd  one  of  the  most 
aatoimding  revelations  to  which  the  Hoose^  ever  listened  from  a 
Qibine#  Minister.  He  openly  admitted  the  fiicty  which  eould  no 
longer  be  d^ed.  He  declared  that  the  statement  of  Count  Buol 
wa9  an  aecnrate'  account  of  what  he  had  done  at  Yienna,  adding  tiiat 
be  hadf  119  ingtruethnB  whieh  enabled  him  to  agree  to  Idke  proposed 
terms,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  thejr  would  be  accepted  by  his 
€tevemment,  but  that,  in  his  own  opinion^  they  m^t  be  and  ought 
lb  be  accepted.  ^And,'  he  continued, '  I  said  to  Count  Buol  that  I 
oouid  assure  him,  and  that  he  could  convey  that  assurance  to  the 
Btoperorof  Austria,  that  £  would  lay  the  case  before  the  Cabinet  of 
i^oE  eofuntry ;  and  tiiat  I  would  use  my  best  endeavours  to  put  these 
propositions  in  such  a  light  that  they  might  hope  for  their  adoption. 
M.  Bhmyn  de  l^'huys  rendered  a  repcHiitotheSinperorof  tike  French, 
rtating'  the  advantage  of  the  terms  to  be  such  as  I  have  described ; 
but  the  Emperor  would  not  accept  his  advice,  and  b^^re  he  knew  the 
decision  of  the  English  Gkivemment,  he  determined  to  change  his 
Minister,  and  to  reject  the  proposid!  of  Austria,  as  not  affording  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  peace.'  This  declaration  from  a  Minister  who 
eoutinned  to  hold  his  place  in  the  Cabinet,  and  even^  te  recommend 
the  vigorous  proseeuticm  of  the  war,  was-  answered  by  an  address  from 
Mr.  C^dfbden,  which  might  be  well  compared  to  a  sentence  of  death  and 
forgetfuiness  upon  a  political  culprit.  A  more  solemn  denunciation  of 
political  infidelity,  and  of  its  efifect  in  destroying  the  confidence  of  the 
nation  in  their  public  men,  and  of  the  consequent  damage  to  our 
representative  institutions,  was  never  heard  within  the  walls  of 
Pariiament.  Lord  John  had  made  a  most  determined  attempt 
at  political  suicide,  and  Mr.  Cobden  put  him  out  of  his  misery. 
To  wield  the  scourge  and  command  the  inconceivable  horrors  and 
woes  of  war  is  at  the  best  an  undertaking  of  awful  responsibility ;  but 
to  apply  the  match  to  the  artillery  of  a  great  nation  with  the  avowed 
conviction  that  the  contemplated  destruction*  is  umeeessavy,  is  an  act 
whieh  need  not  be  left  to  the  I^aee  Society  to-  condemn.  Cbmmon 
humanity  revolts  against  the  destruction  of  our  species,  except  under 
the  most  imminent  and  imperative  necessity,  and  tiie  section  of  this 
last  terriilc  resource,  without  the  Ml  recognition*  of  sveh  a  necessity, 
mvelves  a  depth  of  criminality  which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 
Lord  John  Russell  has  been  miidly  pimished  by  the  loss  of  his  ptne^ 
and  of  the  political  reputation  of  a  Ufe.  A  long  career  of  vaei&aftioB  kaa 
been  crowned  by  an  ignominious  overthrow.  SirlViUiam  Molesworth 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Secretaryship  of  State  for  iflke  Crionieop — 
m  tardy  reeognition  of  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  post,  for  whieh  the 
Administrative  Reform  Association  very  naturally  gets  the  duef  cfodkit. 
ftr  William  is  succeeded  in  the  office  of  Chief  Coimnissioner  of  Woods 
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and  Forests  by  Sir  Benjamiu  Hall,  and  the  vacancy  thus  occasioned  at 
the  Board  of  Health  will  not,  it  is  understood,  be  filled  up  during  the 
present  session. 

The  Episcopal  and  Capitttlab  Estates  Bill  has  been  AOAnr 
ADJOURNED  BY  THE  Mabquis  OF  Blakdford.  Considering  the  state 
of  public  business,  and  the  number  of  amendments  of  which  notice 
had  been  given,  his  lordship  moved,  on  the  18th,  that  the  order  for 
going  into  committee  on  his  bill  should  be  discharged.  In  doing  this, 
he  made  a  statement  respecting  the  income  of  certain  chapters,  which, 
from  its  importance,  we  are  desirous  of  placing  on  permanent  record. 
Whilst  glad  to  have  the  subject  ventilated  through  the  medium  of 
his  lordship,  we  cannot  regret  the  failure  of  his  measure.  It  is 
honestly  meant,  but  is  most  incomplete  and  one-sided.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  that  a  person  with  his  lordship's  views  should  do  justice  to 
such  a  theme.  His  measure  falls  far  short  of  the  evil  to  be  corrected. 
He  must  go  much  deeper  before  he  can  extract  from  the  ecclesiastical 
body  the  viru^  which  exhausts  its  strength,  and  is  threatening  its 
life.  Let  his  lordship,  by  all  means,  continue  his  labors.  When  the 
public  mind  has  been  duly  prepared,  others  of  larger  and  sounder 
views  will  arise  to  carry  to  their  legitimate  results  the  principles  with 
which  he  is  familiarizing  us.  But  we  must  not  forget  his  lordship's 
statement.  It  was  as  follows,  and  was  given  as  a  correction  of  his 
former  words :  *  In  1852  the  gross  income  of  the  Chapter  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral  was  £22,878,  the  net  income  was  £18,085,  and  the 
grants  for  charities,  &c.,  amomited  to  £1036.  The  gross  income  of 
the  Chapter  of  Ely  was  £16,214,  the  net  average  income  for  the  last 
seven  years  was  £11,766 ;  the  grants  for  charities,  &c.,  averaged  for 
the  last  seven  years  about  £600.  The  gross  amount  of  income  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  for  1852  was  £25,211,  the  net  income  was 
£20,972,  and  the  amount  of  the  grants  was  £1306.  The  gross 
amount  of  income  of  Durham  Cathedral  was  £57,801,  the  net  income 
was  £47,304,  the  average  amount  of  annual  grants  for  the  last  seven 
years  was  about  £2000.  The  gross  amount  of  income  of  Westminster 
was  £30,657,  the  net  was  £24,696,  the  average  amount  of  annual 
grants  was  about  £700.* 

Mb.  Spookeb's  motion  bespectino  the  obant  to  Maynooth 
College  uas  been  met  with  a  douoed,  not  to  sat  rAcrious, 
opposition.  The  Catholic  members  of  the  House  have  evidently 
resolved  to  prevent  any  conclusion  being  arrived  at,  by  talking  against 
time.  The  forms  of  the  House  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
delay  imtil  the  most  hopeful  became  despondent.  We  are  glad,  how- 
ever,  to  re|X)rt  that,  on  the  20th,  Mr.  Spooner*s  motion  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  under  which,  in  the  evi- 
dence before  the  Maynooth  Commissioners,  titles  prohibited  by  law 
were  allowed  to  be  ascribed  to  Roman-catholic  bishops ;  and  also  wh^ 
some  of  the  witnesses  were  permitted  to  make  alterations  in  their  evi- 
dence; and  also  into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  alleged 
communication  to  Dr.  Cullen  of  a  portion  of  the  evidence,  the  use  he 
made  of  the  information  so  received,  and  the  person  by  whom  the 
evidence  was  so  furnished,  was  carried  by  a  miyonty  of  97  to  76.     The 
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Government  proffered  a  committee,  but  the  form  of  the  proposal  was 
deemed  seriously  objectionable,  and  Mr.  Spooner,  therefore,  persisted 
in  his  motion.  We  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the  Government  profits 
by  the  intimation  thus  given.  All  parties  need  instruction  on  this 
point,  and  if  those  associated  with  Mr.  Spooner  become  the  agents  of 
imparting  it,  we  shall  be  unfeignedly  thankful. 

We  ABE  GLAD  TO  FIND  A  GENERAL  CONCURRENCE  IN  THE  DlS- 

8ENTERS  Marriage  Bill,  which  having  been  carried  through 
the  Commons  by  Mr.  Cheetham,  has  been  committed  to  Lord 
Brougham  in  the  Upper  House.  In  moving  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  on  the  10th,  his  lordship  remarked  that  it  was  ren 
dered  necessary  by  an  error  in  the  Act  of  1852.  The  object  of  that 
act  was  to  transfer  from  the  bishops'  court,  the  archdeacons*  court,  and 
the  quarter  sessions  to  the  registrar-general,  the  reg^try  and  certifi- 
cate of  dissenting  chapels.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  the  Act  declared 
that  all  registries  and  certificates  by  the  bishop,  archdeacon,  and  the 
quarter  sessions  should  be  absolutely  null  and  void,  and  instituted  in 
their  stead  a  registry  and  a  certificate  by  the  registrar,  adding, 
however,  by  a  marvellous  oversight,  *  and  such  certificate  shdl 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  with  a  certificate  by  the  bishop,  the 
archdeacon,  and  the  sessions.'  Under  this  act  no  less  than  6516 
chapels  had  been  registered  and  certified,  and  it  consequently  follows 
that  social  consequences  of  a  very  serious  character  are  hazarded  by 
the  oversight  mentioned.  As  Lord  Brougham  remarked  '  under  the  Act 
passed  in  1836,  with  respect  to  civil  marriages  and  marriages  in  dissent- 
mg  chapels,  a  marriage  in  a  dissenting  chapel  was  only  valid,  and  the 
issue  of  that  marriage  legitimate,  when  the  chapel  was  licensed ;  but  it 
could  not  be  licensed  unless  certified  to  have  been  registered,  so  that 
every  one  of  these  6516  chapels  were  prevented  from  being  legally 
licensed  for  the  solemnization  of  marriages.  But  several  hundreds, 
and,  probably,  all  of  those  chapels,  had  been  licensed,  and  the  marriages 
that  took  place  in  them  were  null  and  void,  as  null  and  void  as  the  cer- 
tificates.* The  Lord  Chancellor  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in 
what  had  fallen  from  Lord  Brougham,  and  the  bill  was  read  a  second 
time  without  opposition. 

The  Church-rate  Abolition  Bill  is  giten  tip  tor  this 
Session.  It  was  brought  in,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  shortly 
before  Easter,  and  read  a  second  time,  about  a  month  after,  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  head  of  the  Cabinet.  It  was  then  notified  to  the  friends 
of  the  measure  that  the  Government  would  not  oppose  its  further 
progress,  while  some  hope  of  assistance  was  encouraged.  It  was  found, 
however,  in  effect,  that  a  day  would  not  be  given,  and  after  fruitless 
efforts  to  obtain  this  very  ordinary  concession,  Sir  W.  Clay  at  length 
fixed  the  12th  of  July  for  going  into  committee.  On  that  day,  the 
opposition  prevented  progress  by  talking  against  time;  Mr.  Lloyd 
Davies  finally  accomplishing  the  object  ot*  his  party  by  dividing  on  the 
question  of  adjournment,  and  then  repeating  one  point  after  another  of 

Preceding  i      *  ers,  until  the  clock  put  a  stop  to  further  discussion. 
t  was,  however,  *  still  posiible  to  reach  the  Lords,   there  being  the 
dianee  of  two  consecutive  days  for  getting  into  and  through  com- 
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Bulttee  in  time  for  the  standing  onden.  On  the  first  of  these  daj« 
the  Government  were  known  to  be  anxious  for  a  count-out,  jmd 
unusual  efforts  were  accontinglj  made  to  secure  a  House.  But  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  keep  forty  members  together  for  four  hours  while 
one  of  their  number  is  merely  wasting  the  time ;  and  the  patriotism  of 
our  friends,  we  regret  to  say  it»  did  not  in  this  instance  prove  equal  to 
the  infliction.  Most  undoubtedly  thej  were  wrong.  Their  absence 
on  Tuesday  compelled  Sir  W.  Ciay  on  Wednesday  to  move  the  dis- 
charge of  the  order  for  going  into  committee,  and  the  bill  is  lost 
wildiout  the  important  advantage  of  a  discussion  in  the  Lords. 

That  it  would  hove  passed  that  House  this  year  we  do  not  now 
pretend  to  be  sanguine  of.  But  there  were  not  wanting  indications  of 
the  same  unwillingness  in  the  Peers  to  incur  direct  responsibility  in  the 
matter  as  was  so  distinctly  observable  in  the  Oxford  lull  of  last  session. 
The  very  vacillation  of  the  Qovemment  is  one  such  indication  4  the 
rushing*  into  extremes  by  the  Lords  themselves  when  dealing  with 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  bill  is  another.  OUiers  are  commonly  refened  to» 
even  more  distinct,  which  it  would  probably  be  as  difficult  to  prove  as 
to  deny.  We  entertain  therefore  no  fear  of  the  result.  The  Church- 
rate  question  has  now  reached  a  stage  at  which  it  is  independent  of 
the  accidents  of  party  tactics,  and  even  the  present  delay  has  this 
useful  consequence, — ^that  the  great  principles  which  the  passing  of 
the  Act  will  affirm,  and  which  will  constitute  its  main  value,  are  becom- 
ing all  the  stronger,  and  the  better  adapted  for  further  application  than 
if  we  had  succeeded  without  difficulty.  No  num  who  recollects  the 
temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  this  country  only  two  years  ago 
can  doubt  this. 

TUE  BLOW  PBOOBSSS  OF  TBI  WAB  UTPBCTB  THS  KATIOK  with  the 

heart  sickness  of  hope  defiarred.  Since  we  last  recorded  its  progiess 
there  has  been  a  constant  alternation  of  attack  and  defence,  of  sortie 
and  repulse,  involving  a  serious  sacrifice  of  life,  but  unattended  with 
any  conclusive  results.  One  action,  however,  requires  particular 
notice,  if  only  for  the  terrible  carnage  it  invi^ved.  This  was  the 
disastrous  attack  intended  to  have  been  simultaneous  on  the  Molakhofi' 
Tower  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  on  the  Bedan  on  the  port  of  the 
English,  on  the  18th  of  June.  Tins  grand  effort  aeems  to  Jbave  been 
frustrated  by  an  accidental  mistake.  Qenerol  Pelissier  declares  that 
in  spite  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  obstacles 
accumulated  by  the  enemy,  and  although  the  Kussians,  who  had 
evidently  been  informed  of  the  plans  of  the  Alliei^  were  pnipared  to 
repel  the  assault,  the  attack,  had  it  been  simultaneous,  must  have  been 
successful.  It  was  agreed  that  a  rocket  fired  by  the  French  should  be 
the  signal  for  the  joint  attack.  Unfortunately,  the  burning  fusee  of  a 
shell  was  mistaken  by  the  English  officer  for  tlie  rocket,  and  ooeoidingly 
he  instantly  commenced  the  aosoult.  The  result  was  disostrotts.  The 
English  troops  having  been  compelled  to  retire  irom  the  Bedan,  the 
guns  of  the  latter  fort  were  dixaoted  against  the  French  attadc,  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  lialakhoff^  and  fi^  this  double  fire  they  wure 
oompelled  to  retreat.  The  French  were  in  foct  prematurely  engaged, 
and  consequently  sufl'ered  the  greater  liMi  owing  to  the  disengagemeut 
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of  the  forces  df  the  Sedan  hf  the  withdza^al  of  «the  Bidtish.  Th» 
carna^  on  both  aides  was  frightful,  <httt  the  loss  Gtf  th^  Kossians 
out-numbered  by  thousands  ihat  of  ihe  JEnglish  and  the  French 
together.  Since  i^e  IStli  of  June  no  gcand  attack  has  been  made 
on  either  of  these  formidable  iertieMeB;  several  sorties  have 
been  repulsed  with  great  loss  to  the  enemy,  and  the  works  of 
both  h»?e  been  suooess&illy  earned  forward  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
Bussian  defences,  and  the  grand  aesault  is  expected  ito  tike  place 
towards  the  doee  of  July. 

Meanwhile  the  inteiests  of  the  Tozkish  empire  en  the  east  ftf 
i^e  Black  Sea  have  been  placed  in  a  critical  positioii.  A.  <lacge 
Bussian  force  is  preparing  to  besiege  Kars,  the  garrison  of  whidi 
is  considered  utterly  inadequate  to  maintain  the  defence.  A  large 
zeinforcement  &om  Constantinople  is  consequently  «p<dran  o^  though 
serious  doubts  are  entertained  whether  ildie  reqiuaite  ibroe  can  be 
spared.  It  is  broadly  stated  that  the  present  and  the  last  geveESb- 
ment  have  entirely  fimd  most  culpably  e^edooked  tins  aiE^ect  of  the 
war,  and  that  even  our  Indian  possessions  are  threatened  thinugh  this 
neglect.  The  unexpected  death  of  the  BritishOommander-dn-ohief^  Lord 
Baglan,  has  deepened  the  gloom  with  whioh  all  Jiumane  men  regard 
the  horrors  of  this  terribb  war.  Though  his  lordahip  had  ^cceeded 
the  allotted  average  of  threescore  -and  ten,  yet  as  the  disciple  ef  Wel- 
lington for  a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  a  wounded  and  mutilated 
veteran,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  Waterloo,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  British  army,  vwhich  was  sent  te  oppose  the  Bussian 
aggression  upon  Turkey.  Lord  Baglan,  better  known  as  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  was  a  younger  son  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  was 
adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  his  military  career  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  to  whom  he  acted  as  military 
secretary  throughout  his  Peninsular  and  subsequent  campaigns.  He 
was  indeed  the  disciple  and  the  shadow  of  the  duke,  and  although 
the  greater  part  of  his  military  career  was  spent  in  recording  the 
orders  and  the  movements  of  his  chief,  yet  he  was  the  first  to 
enter  Badajoz,  and  received  the  sword  of  its  commander — a  service 
for  whifch  the  highest  mihtary  honours  were  conferred.  At  Waterloo 
he  lost  an  arm,  and  in  one  of  the  most  terrible  actions  in  the  Crimea, 
while  a  storm  of  bullets  was  raging  around  him  as  he  was  writing  an 
order  for  his  aid-de-camp,  when  besought  by  his  staff  to  withdraw 
from  such  imminent  danger,  he  calmly  replied, '  Don*t  talk  to  me  now, 
I  am  busy.'  Having  escaped  a  thousand  bullets,  the  veteran  died,  it  is 
said,  of  water  in  the  chest,  probably  produced,  or  rather  precipitated  by 
the  anxieties  of  his  responsible  position.  His  remains  have  been 
conveyed  by  the  *  Caradoc'  to  Bristol,  where  they  have  been  received 
and  honored  by  that  city  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  respect, 
and  after  the  traditional  ceremonies  of  the  House  of  Beaufort,  have 
been  consigned  to  the  mausoleum  of  that  noble  family.  It  is  only  a 
just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  hero  to  say,  that  his  mili- 
tary glory  only  exceeded  that  private  gentleness  and  courtesy  which 
made  him  the  beloved  associate  of  his  staff,  the  admired  commander  of 
his  troops,  and  the  diplomatic  general  best  qualified  to  sustain  the 
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most  friendly  relations  between  hie  royal  mistress  and  her  allies.  In 
this  last  respect  it  may  perhaps  yet  be  our  lot  to  find,  that  *  we  could 
have  better  spared  a  better  man.'  Her  Majesty  was  foremost  in  her 
demonstrations  of  condolence  to  Lady  Raglan,  and  a  bill  has  passed 
both  Houses,  settling  a  handsome  allowance  upon  her  ladyship,  Lord 
Harlan,  and  his  heir. 

During  the  occurrence  of  these  events  before  Sebastopol,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  allied  fleets  in  the  East  have  been  far  more  successful.  An 
expedition  to  the  Sea  of  Azof  has  issued  in  the  total  destruction  of  all 
Russian  vessels  in  those  waters,  and  of  provisions  with  which  they  were 
laden,  estimated  to  support  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  for  six 
months :  while  on  shore  they  captured  the  town  of  Kertch,  and 
effected  the  destruction  of  military  stores  and  manufactories  to  an 
extent  proportionate  to  that  effected  by  sea ;  both  of  which  important 
services  were  performed  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  In  the 
Baltic,  little  has  been  effected ;  some  vessels  laden  with  grain  have  been 
seized ;  forty-six  infernal  machines  have  been  found  and  removed  near 
Cronstadt,  off  which  the  fleet  is  at  the  present  time ;  and  Lovisa  in 
Finland  has  been  bombarded,  and  the  entire  town  destroyed.  Mean- 
while, the  entire  prospects  of  the  war  have  been  well  nigh  changed 
by  a  parliamentiury  division  which  threatened  to  turn  out  the 
Palmerston  ministry,  and  to  endanger  the  stability  of  our  alliance  with 
France.  The  ministerial  proposal  of  a  loan  of  £5,000,000  to  Turkey, 
guaranteed  by  France,  encountered  an  unexpected  opposition  founded 
on  the  proposed  securities ;  and  at  a  late  hour,  and  in  a  comparatively 
thin  house,  the  Qovemment  escaped  annihilation  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  three  ! 
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Britain  supplied  the  ancient  monarchies  with  raetals  for  pur- 
poses of  use  and  ornament,  long  before  the  situation  of  tneae- 
'  far  islands  of  the  west'  was  known  to  the  earliest  geographer^ 
The  painted  savage  of  our  native  land  traded  with  the  Molochi 
worshippers  of  the  East,  in  days  to  which  the  light  of  history 
scarcely  guides  us.  The  swords,  the  shields,  and  the  arrows  oT 
the  Babylonian  warriors,  the  armlets  and  the  anklets  of  tbe> 
Assyrian  women,  were  in  all  probability  manufactured  from  th& 
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tin  which  was  found  in  the  valleys  of  ComwalL  Those  curious 
bronzes  which  Layard  and  Loftus  and  Rawlinson  are  gathering 
from  the  sands  of  the  Desert,  are  of  precisely  the  same  chemical 
composition  as  the,  so  called,  Celts,  which  are  scattered  over  our 
islands, — about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  tin  being  combined  with 
the  copper  in  every  case.  Meyrick,  quoting  the  *  Welsh  Triad/ 
informs  us  that  Caswallan,  Manawy-dan,  and  Llew  Llawgj^es 
were  three  chiefs  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  golden  cars. 
Caesar,  in  his  'Commentaries,'  says,  that  one  reason  of  his  invading 
the  Britacf  yws  ibMauie  &ey  assisted  thp  ^fanls  wntii  iheir  trea- 
sures, with  which  fheir  country  did  abound. 

The  remains  of  very  ancient  mine  workings  are  still  seen  in 
many  parts  of  this  country.  Some  of  these  are  no  doubt  of 
Roman  origin,  but  others,  distinguidied  by  their  rude  character, 
are  unquestionably  early  British.  At  Ogofau,  near  Pumpsanth, 
in  Caermarthenshire,  there  exists  some  extensive  workings, 
which  exhibit  a  large  amount  of  experience  and  skill.  In  some 
parts  they  appear  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  system  of 
quarrying ;  but,  upon  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  some 
▼ery  remarkable  levels  or  galleries^  from  six  to  seven  feet  higl^ 
and  from  five  to  six  feet  wide,  have  been  driven  about  170  feet 
through  ihe  slate  rocks  into  the  hilL  There  are  many  unmis- 
takeable  evidences  to  prove  this  to  have  been  a  Roman  mine  ; 
all  its  peculiarities  have  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Wariagton 
Smyth.  At  two  or  three  places  near  the  Land's  End,  and  in  the 
vicmity  of  the  Lizard  Pomt,  in  Cornwall,  are  to  be  found  the 
remains  of  mine  workings  which  must  have  been  of  a  very  early 
date.  We  have  no  direct  evidence  to  support  the  assertion  that 
those  great  excavations  were  made  by  the  ancient  Britons ;  but 
the  tradition  that  they  were  so  receives  much  collateral  support 
from  the  statements  of  ancient  historians,  and  the  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  in  these  and  in  other  districts. 

Many  of  these  excavations,  from  existing  peculiarities,  render 
it  evident  that  the  ancient  miners  commenoed  their  operations 
where  they  found,  on  the  face  of  a  cliff,  the  appearance  of  metal- 
liferous veins,  and  that  they  followed  them  m  all  their  irregu«> 
larities,  without  any  system,  into  the  rock.  More  commonly, 
however,  we  may  suppose,  since  tin  appears  to  have  been  the 
metal  they  were  most  desirous  of  obtaining,  that  the  anciemt 
Britons,  and  those  Phoenician  tribes  who  were  often  aaiociated 
with  tliem,  contented  themselves  with  collecting  the  peUdes  ff 
tin,  which  existed  abundantly  in  the  accumulated  debrit  of  tba 
granite  hills  brought  by  torrents  down  into  the  valleyi.  At 
considerable  depths  beneath  the  present  surfMe,  rude  liiniaceSy 
mining  implements,  and  blocks  of  tin,  cait  in  day  moulds,  have 
been  found.     More  curious  still,  at  CkiBon,  to  the  north  of 
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.Palmouth,  and  at  Fentuan,  near  St  Austell,  at  depths  of  fi%- 
three  and  forty  feet  respectively  beoeatb  ihe  preeeat  siuiace, 
huDUUi  skulls  have  l>eeD  discovered.  These  have  been  pr&- 
uouneed  to  be,  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  cruiium,  the 
remaiiis  lOf  an  Oriental  race  ;  in  all  iHX>babi]ity,  tiierefore,  thc^ 
vere  some  of  die  FhoaDician  miners  who  worited  vith  the  Bnt<HV, 
.or  marioen,  who,  .we  are  assured,  traded  with  them  for  tin. 

Such  ais  a  few  of  the  remaining  evideuces  of  the  liigli  anti- 
■quity  of  mining  in  this  country.  Without  doubt  the  mining 
operations  were  continued  and  extended  under  Roman  rule ; 
indeed,  celts  and  Roman  coins  have  been  found  together  in  the 
stream  works  of  Treloy,  and  bronze  rings  and  brooches,  wliidi 
appear  to  be  of  the  same  date,  in  those  of  Camon  and  Fentuan. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  trace  the  history  of  British  mining,  but 
it  appears  desirable  to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  facts 
in  relation  to  its  progress  A  passage  in  the  writings  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  is  so  curiously  corroborative  of  the  mining  in- 
-dustiy  of  our  aocestcx^  that  we  are  persuaded  to  quote  it : — '  The 
inhabitants  of  that  extremity  of  Britain  which  is  caDed  Belerion, 
both  excel  in  hora)itaJity,  and  also,  by  reason  of  their  intercourse 
with  foreign  merchants,  are  civilized  in  their  mode  of  life.  These 
prepare  the  tim,  working  very  skilfully  the  earth  which  produces 
it  Hie  ground  is  rocky,  but  it  has  in  it  eajlhy  veina  tbe  pro- 
duce of  -wimk  is  JMOught  down,  and  melted  and  purified.  Then, 
when  they  have  cast  it  into  the  form  of  cube.s,  they  cany  it  to  a 
certain  island  adjoining  to  Britaiu,  and  called  Ildls.  Duritig 
the  recess  of  the  tide  the  intervening  apace  is  left  dry,  and  they 
carry  over  abundance  of  tin  to  this  place  in  their  carts.  And  it 
is  something  peculiar  that  happens  to  the  islands  in  these  part? 
lying  between  Europe  and  Britain  ;  for  at  full  tide,  the  inter- 
vening passage  being  overflowed,  they  appear  islands,  but  when 
the  sea  retires  a  large  space  ia  left  dry,  and  they  are  seen  as 
peninsulas.  From  hence,  then,  the  traders  piarchase  the  tin  of 
the  natives  and  transport  it  into  Gaul,  and  finally,  travelling 
through  Gaul  on  foot,  in  about  thirty  days  they  bring  their 
burthens  on  horses  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rhone.' — ^Diodorue, 
lib.  v. 

It  is  difficult  in  this,  aa  in  many  other  parts  of  the  history  of 
Diodorus,  to  know  whether  he  writes  of  his  own  ^no^riedge,  <x 
from  information  furnished  him  by  others.  However,  he  givQS 
us  a  distinct  statement  of  a  physical  peculiarity  which  enables  us 
to  fix,  with  tolerable  certainty,  tbe  locality  to  which  he  refers: 
St  Michael's  Mount,  even  at  the  present  day,  corresponds  with 
the  description  given  by  Diodorus,  at  least  forty  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  Some  writers  have  been  disposed  to  place.the 
Iktis  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Spain,  but  the  pndwbiljty  i^ 
S2 
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that  the  Phcenician  colony  of  Qades,  in  Spain,  was  only  the 
.  medium  of  commercial  intercourse  between  Phoenicia  and  Corn- 
wall. Other  writers  have  supposed  the  Cassiterides,  or  tin 
islands  of  the  historian,  derived  from  Kaamnpoq,  tin,  to  be  the 
Scilly  Islands.  Those  islands,  however,  proaucing  none  of  that 
.  metal,  this  conjecture  is  not  of  much  value.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  name  was  applied  to  Western  England  gene- 
rally, which,  when  surveyed  from  the  sea,  might  well  be  imstaken 
for  a  group  of  islands.  Indeed,  the  alteration  of  but  a  few  feet 
in  the  present  level  of  the  sea  and  land,  would  give  an  insular 
character  to  a  large  portion  of  Western  Cornwall.  Beyond  this, 
but  little  is  known  of  early  British  mining. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  ipiines  of  Cornwall,  and  indeed 
nearly  all  the  mines  of  this  country,  were  in  possession  of  the 
Jews ;  and  the  king,  as  Earl  of  Cornwall,  granted  by  charter 
some  especial  privileges  to  the  tinners  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  small  town  which  is  situated  near  St 
Michael's  Mount,  the  supposed  Iktis,  was  long  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Market-Jew,  and  that  name  is  still  familiarly 
applied  to  it  by  the  peasantry  and  miners,  although  designated  in 
idl  the  maps  as  Marazion.  The  remains  of  rude  furnaces  and 
blocks  of  tin,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  are  called  Jews*- 
houses  and  Jews'-tin* — thus  proving  that  the  tin  market  long 
continued  to  be  held  in  the  same  locaUty,  and  showing  how  inti- 
mately this  people  became  connected  with  our  mining  operations. 
Charters  were  granted  to  the  miners  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
by  Edward  I.  and  other  monarchs  following  him,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  additional  privileges  were  given  them,  and 
Courts — the  Stannai'ies  —  perfectly  organized  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  disputes  connected  with  mining  operations  in  these 
counties. 

In  the  '  Fodinae  Regales'  of  Sir  John  Pettus,  we  find  much 
information  respecting  the  degree  of  encouragement  given  to 
mining  operations  by  our  monarch&  The  Henrys  and  the 
Edwards  appear  to  have  granted  to  many  speculators  the  right 
to  search  for  gold  and  silver  in  various  parts  of  England,  Cum- 
berland, Cornwall,  and  Devonshire  being  especially  mentioned. 
There  is  not,  however,  the  slightest  evidence  existmg  to  prove 
that  gold  was  ever  found  in  sufficient  Quantity  in  any  of  the 
localities  named  in  those  charters,  to  renaer  the  search  for  this 
precious  metal  commercially  valuable. 

In  a  publication,  'The  Gold  Rocks  of  Oieat  Britain,'  &c 


*  A  block  of  this  ancient  or  Jcws'-tin.  and  also  tome  of  the  bronze  orna- 
ments which  have  been  found  in  Comwalt  majr  be  inspected  at  the  Museum  of 
-Practical  Geology  in  Jermyn-street. 
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which  can  scarcely  be  designated  by  a  name  sufficiently  repre- 
hensory,  all  these  grants  are  arrayed  as  so  many  evidences  of  the 
abundant  existence  of  gold  in  these  islands.  The  most  unwarrant- 
able assertions  are  made  in  this  book ;  and  by  assuming  the  air  of 
a  zealous  inquirer,  and  the  phraseology  of  science,  the  author  aided 
the  deceptions  which  were  practised  upon  an  incautious  public, 
eager  to  gather  that  gold  which  they  were  told  existed  at  their 
very  doors.  Because  gold  had  been  found  in  California  and  in 
Australia  it  was  but  to  be  sought  for,  to  be  found  in  England. 
Pactolean  streams  were  said  to  be  flowing  through  the  valleys 
of  Devonshire,  and  the  fable  of  Colchis  was  to  be  realized  anew  in 
the  rivers  of  merry  England.  Thousands  of  pounds  were  extracted 
from  the  pockets  of  eager  gold-seekers  by  the  agency  of  machiues^^ 
which  were  to  draw  out  the  hidden  treasures  of  Merlin  from  the 
Welsh  hills,  and  by  electric  bloat  to  develop  cryptotheted  gold 
from  the  bfiuren  waste  of  the  Dartmoor  tor&* 

Gold,  it  should  be  understood,  is  universally  disseminated 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  there  are  only  a  few  localities 
in  which  it  exists  in  sufficient  abimdance  to  remimerate  the  gold- 
seeker.  The  most  remarkable  deposit  of  gold  in  these  islands 
was  undoubtedly  that  of  Wicklow.  In  1795  it  transpired  that 
lumps  of  pure  gold  had  been  picked  up  in  a  valley  on  tibe  flank' 
of  the  mountain  called  Crogan  Eonshela,  and  hundreds  of  diggers 
were  soon  at  work  upon  the  auriferous  stream.  The  suQcess  of 
these  people  at  length  induced  the  Qovemment  to  take  the. 
matter  in  their  own  hands ;  and  after  raising  944*  ounces  of  gold, 
the  ingots  of  which  were  from  21  f  to  21 1  carats  fine,  the  alloy 
being  silver,  they  were  advised  to  al)andon  the  undertaking,  since 
it  proved  anything  but  remunerative.  In  the  lead  hills,  Scot- 
land, gold  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  last  century,  but 
vast  sums  of  money  have  since  been  expended  in  vain  attempts 
to  rediscover  it.  In  Merionethshire,  gold  exists  in  quartz  veins ; 
the  working  of  these  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  a  constant 
and  serious  loss  to  the  adventurers,  yet  trials  are  still  making 
with  the  hope  of  ultimate  reward. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  find  that  many  German 
miners  came  to  this  country,  and  obtained  peculiar  privileges, 

*  As  many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  unacquainted  with  the  term  crypto- 
theted,  the  following  extracts  may  instruct  and  amuse  them : — *  The  cryptothesis, 
concealed  or  impalpable  electric  dissemination  of  gold,  arises  under  several 

conditions.    One  chief  condition  is  the  want  of  an  iron  current Metab 

generally  may  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  in  a  state  of  eyphthens,  on 

account  of  their  not  meeting  their  opposing  currents Gold  is  cryptotheted 

in  quartz  when  there  has  been  only  a  partial  operation  of  the  iron  current.* — 
The  Gold  Rocks  of  Great  Britain,  &c.,  pp.  302,  303.  But  for  the  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  the  public  on  all  points  connected  with  science, 
nch  trash  as  this  would  not  be  for  a  moment  tolerated. 
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Thomas  Thurland  and  Daniel  Houghsetter  were  espeaaUf 
permitted  to  work  mines  in  Cnmberland  and  in  CMdigaa* 
shire.  They  appear  to  have  been  experieneed  mioerSy  and 
so  successful  that  legal  proceedings  were  taken  against  them 
by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Upon  the  settlement  of 
this  dispute  in  favour  of  the  German  miners,  the  queen 
established  a  corporation  of  ninety-six  persons,  under  the  titl» 
of  the  'Society  of  Mines  Royal/  the  patent  of  which  is 
dated  the  28th  of  May,  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  reign.  In 
1565,  Elizabeth  also  granted  a  charter  to  William  Humphreys, 
her  assay-master,  and  Christopher  Shutz,  a  German  of  ^  great 
cunning,  knowledge,  and  experience,  as  well  in  the  findii^  of 
calamine,  as  in  the  proper  use  of  it,  for  the  composition  of  the 
mixt  metal  called  latten  or  brtua,'  By  this  they  were  empowered 
io  search  for  and  work  *  all  mines,  minerals,  and  subterranean 
treasures  (except  copporice  and  allom)  which  should  be  found  in 
all  other  parts  of  England  (not  mentioned  in  the  former  patent^, 
or  within  the  English  pale  in  Ireland,  by  the  name  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  quicksilver,  cadmain,  or  lapis  calami* 
nans,  ana  all  manner  of  ewres  or  ores,  simple,  mixt,  or  cont* 
pounded,  latten  wire  or  steel,'  &a  From  this  period  may  be 
dated  the  enlarrod  sphere  of  our  mining  operations. 

Connected  with  the  history  of  mining  proffress  are  many  sub- 
jects of  great  interest  We  find  ourselves,  however,  compelled 
to  notice  only  two  or  three  incidents  connected  with  the  lead 
mines  of  Caroiiranshire. 

The  mine.  olCardiganshire  had  been  worked  hy  the  RomaD., 
but  were  for  a  long  period  abandoned.  They  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Houghsetter ;  were  worked  under  the  direction  of '  The 
Society  of  the  Mines  Royal,'  and  in  the  b^inning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  we  find  them  rented  by  Hugh  Middleton  for 
<f  400  per  annum.  Middleton  was  a  goldsmith  in  London.  By 
working  the  mines  deeper  than  the  German  had  done,  he  was 
successml  in  finding  very  rich  lead  ore.  It  is  certain  that  Mid- 
dleton realized  a  lar^e  fortune  bv  htn  speculation  in  the  Caidi* 
ganshire  mines — a  dear  profit  of  i?2000  a  month  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  Cwm-symlog  alona  The  water  supply  of 
London  was  at  this  time  sadly  deficient,  and  Middleton  under- 
took, at  his  own  cost,  to  bring  the  New  River  from  Ware  to  ihm  • 
Metropolis.  Upon  Uiis  truly  great  work  Middlet^m  expended  all 
the  profits  of  his  mines,  and  received  a  mnt  of  money  from  the 
government  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  task.  King  James  I. 
with  his  Court,  the  lord  mayor  and  the  corporatioii,  witnessed 
the  first  issue  of  the  water  from  the  head  at  Islington ;  and  Mid- 
dleton was  created  a  baronet,  but  left  a  ruined  man. 
The  Metropolis  received  an  ample  supply  of  water  from  thia 
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source,  for  these  days ;.  but  Six  Hugh  Middletoa,  n^iwitlistandii^ 
his  baronetcj,  was  rendered  so  poor  by  the  muiertaking  that  be 
was  compelled  to  work  as  a  mineral  sunr^or.  Sir  J<>tm  Pet4\i»^ 
qoaintfy  says, — 'Had  he  not  diverted  ms  great  gaias  to  the 
making  of  the  New  River  from  Ware  to  London,  certainly  be 
would  have  been  master  of  a  msos  of  wealth ;  bui  great  wita  and 
purses  sddom  know  how  to  give  bounds  to  tbeir  designments^ 
and  by  undertaldng  too  many  things,  fail  int  alL' 

Mr.  Bushell,  secretary  of  ^  Francns  Bacoi^  had  possession  of 
Aose  mines  in  1 63T,  when  he  established  a  mint  at  Abeiystwith^ 
and  he  is  said  '  to  have  elothed  Kii^  Charles  I/s  whole  anuy 
from  part  of  his  profits  in  this  work.'  Mm.  Thomas  BusheE  was 
Ai  devoted  loyalist;  he  raised  andsupportsd  are^mwit  of  mineis^ 
dacrifieiog  his  fortune  in  the  cause  of  his  kinj^^  Abeiystwith 
Castle  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  pMrliamiemtagy  farces^  smA 
in  those  troublesome  times  the  mines  were  abanloned. 

Unfortunately  we  are  but  too  well  acquainted  with  ^babUesT 
blown  in  the  mining  share  market  of  LoskAoOi  and  buisting  to 
the  rum  of  thousands,  to  feel  much  surprise  at  an  ancient  bubble 
in  connexion  with  these  Card^ganshke  minea  Howeveiv  some 
#f  the  arrangements  and  pretensions  of  the  scheme  were  so 
extraordinary  that  they  merit  brief  notice; 

Mr.  Waller,  aided  by  Sir  Humphrey  Madtworth,  in  1698^ 
pfoposed  the  sdieme  of '  The  Mine  Adventuie.'  This  adventute^ 
says  he,  'is  recommended  to  the  world  as  an  mndertaking 
whereby  not  only  his  majesty's  customs^  and  the  trade  ana 
wealth  of  England  will  be  advanced,  by  the  lead  and  copper 
being  commodities  and  manu£Eictures  of  our  own  country,  and 
thereby  the  exportation  of  our  coin  and  bullion,  obtained  with  so^ 
great  dit&culty  from  the  Spcmish  Indies,  in  great  measure  pre- 
vented/ A  twelfth  part  of  the  profits  of  the  mines  was  to  be  set 
aside  '  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  vicarages  in  Wales ;  for  the 
asrastance  and  encouragement  of  such  persons  as  shall  endeavour 
the  conversion  of  infidels  in  the  Indies ;  for  the  relief  of  Green- 
wich and  other  hospitals ;  of  poor  miners  and  labourers  at  the 
works,  their  wives  and  children,  and  in  time  of  other  poor  people 
in  most  of  the  great  corporations  oi  the  kingdom.' 

The  manner  in  which  shares  were  disposed  of  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  lottery,  *  Those  who  drew  blanks  were  only  creditors 
of  the  mines ;  they  were  to  receive  six  per  cent,  interest^  but  t# 
have  no  vote  in  elections,  nor  any  interest  in  the  capitaL  Those 
who  drew  shares  became  members  of  the  company,  and  had 
voices  in  the  management  of  the  affairs,  and  a  fair  pr<^rtion  of 
the  dividends.' 

The  excitement  got  up  by  works  published  by  Mr.  Waller  on 
^The  Mine  Adventure,"  many  of  which  are  preserved  in  tho 
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British  Museum,  and  by  Poems  addressed  *  To  Sir  Humphrey 
Mackworth,  on  the  Mines  of  Cardiganshire/  was  immense,  and 
^lousands  of  persons  eagerly  sought  for  shares. 

In  1709  disputes  arose  amongst  the  directors  of  this  great 
company,  who  had  not  yet  realized  one  penny  of  profit  for  the 
mn  hundred  and  fifty  shareholders  of  which  it  consisted.  Mr. 
iValler  accused  Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth  of  unfedr  dealing,  for 
which  he  was  discharged.  Upon  this  Mr.  Waller  petitionea  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  committee  of  inquiry  was  ordered. 
Sir  H.  Mackworth  wrote  his  defence  in  1710,  and  as  late  as 
1720  'a  vindication'  of  his  conduct  was  considered  necessary. 
in  the  committee  of  inquiry  the  matter  is  entirely  lost  sight  of; 
;and  all  we  know  is  that  not  one  of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty 
iihareholders  ever  received  any  compensation  for  their  losses,  nor 
*diki  any  of  the  creditors  recover  the  money  they  had  put  into 
this  concern.  Since  this  period  a  large  amount  of  wealth  has 
hefem.  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Cardiganshire,  and  many  of 
tiiem  are  still  productive  of  valuable  lead  ore. 

It  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  peculiaritvof  human  nature  to  seek 
after  the  imknown  with  eagerness,  while  it  leaves  the  known 
ineglected,  although  it  may  be  of  far  superior  value.  It  is  this 
peculiar  condition  which  renders  mining  so  attractive  to  many 
iaind&  Deeply  buried  amidst  the  primary  or  secondary  rocks, 
may  be  hidden  large  accumulations  of  valuable  ores.  The 
earth's  crust  has  been  subject  to  stranse  convulsions ;  forces  act* 
Hig  from  below  have  lifted  hills,  and  large  tracts  have  subsided 
into  deep  valleya  East  and  west,  great  rents  have  been  made,  and 
mt  every  angle  larse  fissures,  or  fatUts,  are  to  be  discovered. 
These  disturbances  nave,  even  in  mineral  producing  districts,  so 
lyroken  up  and  moved  the  mineral  lodes  that  the  settfch  for  them 
is  always  a  matter  of  much  risk. 

Hence  there  is  much  of  the  excitement  of  gambling  in  mining, 
And  those  who  hold  the  board  take  care  to  employ  every  means 
to  keep  up  the  unhealthy  action.  As  it  was  with  the  '  Mine 
Adventure,'  so  it  has  been  again  and  amin  in  our  own  days. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  hundreds  ^  thousands  of  pounds 
liave  been  lost  at  this  game,  and  what  makes  the  matter  the 
mKHre  lamentable  is,  that  this  money  has  not  been  expended  in 
4iiiy  search  for  mineral  treasure,  but  has  been  pocketed  oy  jobbers 
whose  study  has  been  to  delude  the  unwary. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked— Is  there  no  means  of  obtaining 
#XBct  knowled^  on  Uiese  subjects  ?  Cannot  the  puUic  guard 
themselves  against  deceptive  representations  ?  We  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  give  an  answer  in  the  negative  to  both  these  ques- 
tkma  To  the  first  we  reply  :  We  have  not  obtained  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate  our  mineral  formations,  to 
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guide  us  to  any  reliable  indication.  To  the  second  question  our 
answer  is  :  Use  every  caution,  and  take  the  advice  of  some  dis- 
interested person  to  whom  the  locality  is  known  in  which  a 
projected  mine  may  be  situated,  before  you  venture  on  the 
purchase  of  mining  shares. 

These  remarks — required  by  circumstances  which  are  scarcely 
past — ^naturally  lead  to  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of 
Tnineral  veins  in  general.  If  we  take  a  map  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  mark  upon  it  the  localities  in  which  profitable 
metalliferous  mines  occur,  we  shall  find  the  mineral  districts  are 
but  few. 

Tin  is  found  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  only. 

Copper  is  found  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  chiefly,  smaller  quanti- 
ties being  extracted  in  Wales,  and  in  Westmoreland,  Cumber-* 
land,  and  Anglesea.     While 

Lead  occurs  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Cumberland,  Durham, 
and  Northumberland  ;  Derbyshire,  Shropshire,  and  Yorkshire  j 
and  in  Cardiganshire,  Flintshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  The 
quantities  found  in  other  places  are  too  trifling  to  be  taken  into 
Account 

Of  Iron  we  do  not  intend  now  to  treat,  and  the  rarer  metals 
are  not  sufficiently  important  to  detain  us  ;  it  may,  however,  be 
remarked  in  passmg  that  they  occur  in  the  same  localities  as  the 
metals  which  have  been  named. 

The  geological  conditions  of  these  metal-bearing  districts  areas 
follows: — Cornwall  and  Devonshire  are  mainly  composed  of  granite 
and  clay  slate  rocks.  The  lead  districts  of  the  North  of  England, 
and  those  of  Derbyshire,  exhibit  alternations  of  limestone  and 
varieties  of  sandstone,  with  here  and  there  the  appearance 
of  an  igneous  rock.  In  Cardiganshire  we  have  an  abundance  of  " 
Silurian  slates  and  gritstones ;  while  in  Flintshire  we  find  lime- 
stone, carbonaceous  shale,  and  sandstones.  From  this  we  learn 
that  the  occurrence  of  tin  and  copper  is  confined  to  the  older 
rocks,  but  that  lead  is  found,  not  only  in  them,  but  in  many  of 
the  more  recently  deposited  stratifiea  rock& 

Standing  upon  any  of  the  granite  hills  of  Cornwall,  and 
looking  over  the  evidences  of  mining  industry  which  arise  around 
them  in  the  shape  of  engine-houses,  with  their  tall  chimneys, 
winding  machinery,  crushing  apparatus,  and  washing  arrange- 
ments, one  fact  will  soon  become  apparent  to  the  attentive 
observer.  All  the  productive — the  busy  mines — are  found  neair 
the  line  of  junction  between  the  granite  and  the  day  slate. 
Scarcely  an  example  occurs  of  any  very  productive  tin  or  copper 
mine  being  found  at  a  distance  from  the  junction  of  two  dis- 
similar rock&  Here,  then,  we  have  a  constant  of  much  value 
in  estimating  the  probability  of  discovering  mineral  wealth. 
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Tbis  holds  trae  to  a  great  extent  of  the  lead  mines  of  the 
stratified  rocks  of  other  districts,  and  the  inflnence  of  some 
peculiar  condition  of  the  rock  formation  is  strikingly  iUostrated 
m  the  occurrence  of  lead  ore  in  the  mineral  lodes  <rf  Alston  Moor 
and  other  placea  It  may  be  important  to  the  proper  under- 
standing of  this  snbjeet  l^  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  a 
mining  district  to  explain,  in  the  first  jdaee,  a  mvMral  vein  or 
lode. 

From  the  name  imn  being  apfriiied  to  these  formations^  and 
frsm  the  sectional  representations  whidi  are  sometimes  giren, 
many  suppose  the  mineral  vein  to  be  a  pipe  or  channel  courang 
its  sinuous  path  through  the  rocks  deep  into  the  earth,  resembling 
indeed  the  vein  or  blood-Tessel  of  the  animal  system.  It  is 
rsdy  <Mr  ever  sa  Lei  the  reader  suppose  a  rent  to  lain  |ilace 
across  miles  of  country,  forming  a  cIuurd  whidi  may  be  either 
vertical  or  at  an  v  indination  from  the  vertical,  and  proceeding 
to  an  unknown  depth  ;  then  let  him  imagine  this  filled  in  mm 
earthy  matter,  day,  quarts,  or  other  crystalline  matter,  and  to 
have  disseminated  through  it^  in  varyii^  pro|>ortions,  some 
metalliferous  ore ;  then,  a  tolerably  correct  idea  will  be  formed  of 
a  true  mdneral  lode  or  veift.  Such  a  fissure  as  tins  would,  of 
course,  dislocate  all  the  strata  throi]^  which  it  passes,  and  as 
such  a  vast  crack  could  not  occur  in  any  of  the  solid  rocks  consti- 
tuting the  crust  of  the  earth  without  some  ffreat  movement,  it  is 
genmdly  found,  where  a  series  of  stratified  meks  prevail,  as  at 
Alston,  that  the  strata  on  one  side  of  fissurea  have  been  consider- 
ably altered  in  their  position.  Thus^  instead  of  a  band  of  lime- 
stone or  sandstone  bong  found  at  correspondmg  levds  on  either 
side  of  the  fissure^  we  find  the  former  oj^iosite  the  latter,  and 
thick  beds  filing  thin  onea  In  such  ciicumstanoes  as  these, 
lead  ore  is  found  to  occur  onlv  ojmoaite  the  limestone,  and 
extending  into  tiiat  rock  ;  and  where  limestona  exists  opposite  to 
Kmestone,  the  <»re  is  more  abundant  than  where  a  band  of  lime- 
stone is  opposed  to  a  band  of  sandstone.  These  b^dM,  which  are 
well  established,  teach  us,  that  some  peculiar  condition  <rf  the 
rode  or  rooks,  in  whidi  the  fissure  occurs,  is  neeewary  to  induce 
the  formation  of  metalliferous  matter  in  it,  or  to  form  a  mineiml 
lode. 

At  one  period  the  favourite  theory  wa%  that  all  these  fonna- 
tions  were  due  to  the  action  of  subtenanean  heat;  that  the 
metals  found  in  the  lodee  were  sublimed  by  the  hkh  temi 
occurring  at  considerable  depths  beneath  the  earth's 
Aen  deposited  in  the  coder  nssure  near  the  surfitfa  In  esnuDing 
a  wineiml  lode,  we  find  no  evidences  in  support  of  this  view. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  condition  oftM  roeks  enclosing 
the  metattiferoiis  ore,  or  of  the  ore  itself  whioh  indioates  igneous 
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aetion.  On  the  contrary,  everything  appears  to  support  the  view 
thai  mineral  veins  have  be^i  slowly  formed  by  deposit  ham 
ac{iieotB»solution ;  consequently,  all  the  known  minerallodes  moat 
have  been  formed  while  yet  the  rocks  in.  which  they  are  foond 
were  below  the  snrfi»ce  of  then  existing  seaa 

In  one  of  the  w<Nrks  which  we  have  placed  at  &e  bead  of  ibm 
article  an  electro-magnetic  theory  is  apj^ed  in  ez{danation  of,  not 
omhr  mineral  veins,  but  of  rodb  fonnationa  The  author  is^ 
anK)rtunately,  one  of  those  men  who  proceed  in  their  investiga* 
tions  of  truth,  by  first  firaming  a  theory,  and  tiien  makiz^  all  tl^ir 
observatiiHis  and  experiments  l>end  to  that  iheorj.  This  is  by 
BO  means  an  uncommon  class  of  philosophers ;  who,  however, 
unfortunately,  rather  retard  thmi  advance  the  truth  by  their 
isquiriea  M.  Becquerel,  Mr.  Robert  Were  Fox,  and  others,  have 
imagined  that  electricity  is  an  active  agent  in  determiimig  the 
depoftitvon  of  metalliferous  or&k  Electric  euarrents  have  been 
detected  circulating  through  the  mineral  lodes^  and  when  these 
currents  have  been  made  to  traverse  wires,  electrotype  have 
been  formed  by  them,  and  ms^etism  induced  in  iron  bars  which 
have  been  surrounded  by  those  wires.  Other  observers  have 
thought,  however,  that  these  riectric  currents  are  due  ta  chemical 
action  going  on  within  the  lode  itself,  and  not  to  any  current  to^ 
which  the  formation  of  the  mineral  vein  cQ^d  be  referred.  On 
tibe  odier  hand,  Becquerel,  Cross,  Fox,  Hunt,  and  others,  have 
riiiown  that  by  weak  electric  currents  artificial  depomts  can  be 
formed,  whicn  bear  a  great  resemldance  to  those  occurring  in 
nature. 

Copper  lodes  have  generally  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction. 
Lead  lodes  commonly  run  from  north  to  south,  or  nearly  so.  If, 
after  a  lode  has  been  formed,  it  becomes  dislocated,  and  one  portion 
of  it  has  its  line  of  direction  changed  a  few  degrees  by  the 
movement  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  by  no  means  an 
unusual  occurreace,  the  character  of  the  minersd  immediately 
undergoes  a  change.  The  character  of  that  change  will  be 
imderstood  by  an  example.  In  one  of  the  tin  and  copper  mines 
near  Camborne  in  Cornwall,  a  lode,  the  natural  direction  of 
which  is  from  15°  to  the  N.  of  E.  to  15°  to  the  S.  of  W.,  wag 
dislocated  after  its  formation,  and  thrown,  as  the  local  phrase  is^ 
so  that  the  dislocated  portion  took  a  direction  of  about  8^  S.  of  £. 
to  8°  N.  of  W.  The  lode  originally  had  been  filled  with  yellow 
copper  ore  (copper  pyrites,  which  is  a  sulphuret  of  copper  mixed 
with  sulphuret  of  iron).  In  the  moved  portion  of  the  lode, 
decomposition  had  taken  place ;  the  sulphuret  of  iron  had  dis- 
appeared, leaving  a  large  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  iron  fillii^ 
hollows  in  the  lode,  which  was  here  fcMrmed  entirely  of  gre^ 
Oppper  ore,  or  the  true  sulphuret  of  copper.    The  main  direction. 
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of  the  copper  lodes  of  Cornwall  is  from  the  north-east  to  the 
south-west^  or  nearly  so ;  and  these  lodes  contain,  almost  invari- 
ably,  the  yellow  copper  ore.  In  the  St  Just  district,  northward 
firom  the  Land's  End,  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  we 
find  the  ground  greatly  disturbed,  and  the  mineral  lodes  have  a 
direction  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west ;  the  copper  ore 
in  all  these  mineral  veins  is  the  grey  sulphuret,  and  they  are 
very  peculiarly  characterisEed  by  the  peroxide  of  iron  which 
aboimd& 

From  these  facts  we  leam  that  the  position  determines,  or,  at 
all  events,  regulates,  the  character  of  the  metalliferous  deposits. 
One  kind  of  mineral  prevailing  when  the  receiving  fissure  has 
been  formed  in  one  direction,  and  another  when  it  has  exhibited 
any  deviation  from  that  line.  Phenomena  of  this  kind  appear 
to  lead,  as  by  a  natural  inference,  to  the  conclusion  that  some  law 
of  polarity  has  been  at  work,  and  we  know  of  no  physical  force 
to  which  we  can  so  appropriately  refer  the  deposition  of  metalli- 
ferous ore  in  a  rock  fissure  as  to  electricity.  On  this  pointy  we 
quote  a  few  passages  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Robert  Were  Fox, 
whose  investigations  have  been  far  more  extensive  in  this  direction 
ihaxi  those  of  any  other  man  of  science : — '  Imperfect  and  limited 
as  is  our  acquaintance  with  mineral  veins,  enough  is  known  to 
excite  our  admiration  of  the  order  and  fitness  which  prevail 
amongst  them.  We  observe  that  many  of  the  most  useful  metals 
are  the  most  abundant ;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  generally  con- 
fined to  certain  veins,  and  to  certain  portions  of  them  only,  is 
perhaps  of  greater  import  than  we  might  at  first  suppose,  for 
bad  uiey  ^n  disseminated  in  the  strata,  or  even  dispersed 
throughout  all  mineral  veins,  the  labour  required  to  obtain  them 
would  have  rendered  them  practically  useless :  or  had  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  been  much  more  concentrated,  their  rapid 
exhaustion  might  entail  incalculable  injury  on  future  generations. 
Again,  we  remark  that  few  metals  are  found  in  a  native 
state,  and  those  very  sparingly ;  were  it  otherwise,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  their  electric  action  and  reaction  would 
have  been  so  energetic,  that  some  of  the  electro-pontive  metals 
could  not  have  b^  permanently  deposited  Had  the  metals 
generally  existed  in  combination  with  oxygen  or  adds,  their 
electric  action  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  Quantity; 
in  which  case  many  metallic  and  oUier  solutions  mignt^  from 
being  but  partially  decomposed,  have  found  their  way  to  the 
flornce,  and  impregnated  the  springs  with  their  deleterious 
qualitiesL  Sulphur  <Mppeart  to  be  the  only  oomponeot  which 
esnables  metals  to  efllect  all  the  required  o(mditioii%  and  this 
proves  to  be  the  combination  in  wiiich  they  most  frequently 
occur.    Such  of  the  metallic  sulphurets  as  oondoct  electricity 
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are  highly  electro-negative,  and  their  reciprocal  action,  in  most 
instances,  is  so  nearly  in  equilibrio,  as  to  prevent  considerable 
changes ;  nevertheless,  they  seem  to  possess  sufficient  electric 
activity  to  act  upon  other  bodies,  and  to  decompose  saline  solu- 
tions which  may  be  exposed  to  their  influence; — and  who  knows 
how  important  such  electrical  filtration  of  the  ascending  water 
may  be  to  or^nic  existence  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  ?' 

The  beautiful  investigations  of  Dr.  Faraday  into  the  secret 
influences  of  magnetic  force  upon  all  matter,  proving  that  a  few 
bodies  in  nature,  like  iron,  have  the  power  of  receiving  kad 
retaining  that  force  which  gives  rise  to  a  north  and  south 
polarity — as  in  the  compass  needle — but,  that  an  infinitely 
larger  number  are  imbuea  with  a  power  which  always  acts  at 
right  angles  to  the  true  magnetic  force,  bears  directly  on  the 
subject  under  examination.  Every  substance  in  the  organic  or 
the  inorganic  world  belongs  to  one  of  these  classes — the  magnetic 
or  the  diamagnetic.  The  magnetic  bodies  arrange  themselves 
relatively  to  the  earth's  axis  nearly  north  and  south,  while  thB 
diamagnetic  bodies  place  themselves  at  right  angles  to  this  direc- 
tion. Magnetic  bodies  possess  poles,  which  have,  under  certain 
conditions,  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion.     Similar  magnetic 

E>les  repel  each  other,  dissimilar  poles  attract  each  other, 
iamagnetic  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  are  repellent  of  each  other, 
and  equally  so  of  magnetic  bodies  under  all  circumstances. 
Electric  currents  are  known  to  circulate  around  the  earth  in  the 
direction  represented  on  a  globe  by  the  lines  of  latitude.  Mag- 
netic force  is  exerted  at  right  angles  to  these  electric  currents,  or 
along  lines  which  deviate  but  Uttle  from  the  axial  line  of  our 
planet  Under  the  influence,  therefore,  of  electrical  excitement, 
the  condition  of  matter  being  determined  by  its  position  relatively 
to  the  modified  forms  of  this  force,  it  is  probable  that  metal- 
liferous deposits  have  been  formed. 

Let  us  not,  however,  rush  to  conclusions.  In  science,  as  in 
everything  else,  much  depends  on  the  spirit  of  the  time&  Man 
follows  man,  and  an  original  thinker  frequently  establishes  a 
fashion  in  the  very  elements  of  thought,  and  compels  his  brethren 
to  dress  their  ideas  in  the  garments  which  he  has  indicated. 
Electricity  is  the  fashionable  science  of  the  day,  and  every  great 
phenomenon,  the  cause  of  which  we  do  not  understarid,  is  at 
once  attributed  to  electricity. 

This  mighty  agent,  which  exerts  its  powers  in  the  sublime 
terrors  of  the  thunder-storm,  and  which  we  detect  in  action  during 
every  chemical  change  that  takes  place  in  an  animal  or  a  vege- 
table organism — this  subtile  force  which  over  land  and  under 
ocean  passes  from  the  scene  of  carnage  to  the  isle  of  peace  with, 
the  intelligence  of  sorrow  or  of  joy,  and  which  our  manufacturers 
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iM>w  employ  in  the  mulitipUcatioii  of  the  beautiful  and  of  the 
UMful  in  metal— does  beyond  all  doubt  play  a  meet  important 
part  in  the  vast  hhooktorj  of  the  inorganic  world  But  '  there 
ace  more  thinos  in  hearen  and  earth  wan  are  dreamt  of  in  our 
philoeophjir/  There  probably  <are  great  physical  foroes  superior 
-to electricity.  Indeed,  wehave  longimagmed  their  existence;  we 
are  beginning  to  have  a  dim  consciousness  of  their  presence ;  and 
.4iese  may  be  the  great  controlling  ag€aits>  while  electricity  may 
really  play  a  very  unimportant  pitft 

Budby  then,  is  the  uncertainty  in  which  the  theofy  of  the  £or- 
nation  of  mineral  lodes  remains,  even  now,  "when  we  talk  loudly 
cf  the  high  estate  of  science.  To  pass  from  thia  8o£urfroaathe 
suner  haYins  any  dependence  on  the  views  promulgated,  or  <m. 
tike  &cts  c<3lected  oy  the  philosophers^  in  his  seardb  after 
xninecal  treasures  he  trusts  more  completely  to  his  rude  expe- 
jience,  or  he  pursues  his  search  by  the  use  of  the  diyikimq  BOD* 

The  virfftua  iUumoUoria^  or  divining  rod,  is  ikr  more  comr 
monly  employed  in  our  minine  districts  for  the  discovery  o£ 
hidden  treasure  than  is  generaUy  supposed.  In  Cornwall,  not 
only  do  the  miners  theinselves  place  much  ccmfidence  in  its 
indications^  but  very  many  highly  intelligent  men  employ  the 
divining  rod,  <nr  engage  the  divmer  in  seel^ig  for  mineral  malth 
on  their  ests^  u  Lancashire  and  Cumberlu^d  the  belief  in 
the  powers  of  the  magic  rod  is  widely  spread.  That»  at  this  time 
of  day,  such  should  be  the  case,  is  a  latn^itable  example  of  the 
defective  character  of  early  education.  The  divining  rod  is  a 
fDdced  twig  of  the  haael-tree,  or  of  the  white  thorn.  The  small 
ends  being  crooked,  are  to  be  held  in  the  hands,  in  a  position 
flat  or  pandlel  to  the  horixon,  and  the  upper  part  at  an  elevation 
having  an  angle  to  it  of  about  seventv  degrees.  The  cod  must  be 
ffttmped  stronglv  and  steadily,  and  then  the  opeiaior  walksovcr 
the  ground  :  wnen  he  crosses  a  lode,  its  bendW  is  supposed  to 
indioftte  the  presence  thereo£  The  position  cl  the  hands  in 
holding  the  rod  b  a  constrained  one — it  is  not  easy  to  describe 
it«-hnt  the  result  is  that  the  hands,  from  weariness  speedily 
indueed  in  the  muscles^  grssp  the  ends  of  the  twig  yet  more 
rigidly,  and  thus  is  produ^  the  mvaterious  bending.  The  phe* 
Aomenaof  the  divining  rod  andtable-tumingareof  precisely  the 
«ame  character,  and  bmi  are  referable  to  an  involuntary  mua- 
cular  action  resultinff  from  a  Jixedneaa  of  idea.  These  expeiir 
nents  with  the  dtvinrng  rod  are  always  miade  in  a  district  known 
to  be  metalliferoos,  and  the  diances  therefore  are  ^ceatly  in 
{■POUT  of  its  bending  over  or  near  a  mineral  lode  hk  us  hope 
thsi  with  the  extension  of  education,  and  with  imwoved  habtts 
€f  observation,  all  tlieae  oocuH  experiments  will  be  ^•oed  in 
tlMar  praper  position,  curious  as  evidences  of  psydiological 
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ixifluences,  but  useless  to  the  learned,  and  dangerous  to  the 
ignorant  r 

In  all  our  mining  districts  peculiar  mineral  laws  are  £i»und  te 
prevail ;  those  of  Derbyshire,  being  perhaps  the  most  remarkably 
"will,  however,  alone  engage  our  present  attaation,  as  exem- 
plifying the  continuance  of  v-ery  Antiquated  cuatoms.  , 

According  to  ancient  usage  every  maa  was  at  liberty  to  entor 
Bt  any  time  into  ;any  part  cdf  the  king's  field,  aaid  there  ^d^  and 
search  for  rore^  without  being  accou«Ltable  to  the  owners  or 
occupiers  of  the  soil  for  any  damage  iirhiohmight  be  done  to  the 
fittifiBice  or  even  to  the  growing  cropa  This  custom  stiU  remain^ 
in  forces  but  a  counse  mo]«e  in  accordanee  mth  the  priiKsiples  of 
common  law  prevails  in  practice.  A  man  ha^ijig  found  a  vein  of 
ore,  makes  certain  crosses  on  the  ground,  as  a  mark  of  temporaiy 
possession,  and  then  having  informed  the  barmcuiiery  or  Uie  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  district,  this  officear  attends  and  receives  4 
measure,  01* didi,  of  ore,  the  first  produce  pf  the  finite, as  theoQft* 
dition  for  allowing  the  adventurer  to  work  his  merfi,  or  measure 
of  twenty-nine  yi^s  in  length ;  of  the  vein,  the  bar  maater  jat  th# 
same  time  taking  possession  of  the  next  adjoining  fourte^i  and  a 
half  yards,  or  hw  mere,  of  the  vein  for  the  Idng.  Tke  miner  19 
then  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  search,  and  one  of  tibe  &rst  machines 
erected  usually  is  a  windlass,  locally  called  a  etawae.  A  min^ 
in  former  days  was  forfeited  if  the  working  stowse  ma  Jiot 
actually  in  use  at  least  once  in  three  weeks.  Evaiitually,  kow<- 
ever,  this  law  was  rdiax^  and  occupation  was  considered  good  ae 
long  as  a  model  of  a  windlass,  a  aham  stowse^  was  kept  in  the 
sigfit  of  all  men.  The  bar-master  furnishes  such  models,  whick 
to  be  effective  must  have  no  nails  used  in  their  structure,  but  be 
pinned  together  with  wood,  according  to  the  state  of  the  actual 
stowaes  at  the  time  when  the  use  of  sham  ones  was  introduced* 
This  singular  custom  is,  however,  in  the  present  day  but  loosely 
observed.  Laws  almost  as  singular  prevail  in  Dean  Forest  .and 
in  the  manor  of  Alston  Moor,  and  many  of  the  customs  connected 
with  the  operations  of  mining  in  Cornwall  show  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  antiquated  rule. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  con- 
fined, to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  metalliferous 
mines  are  worked  ;  indeed,  without  diagrams,  it  is  not  easy  by 
any  description  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  system  a£  shafte^ 
levelsy  adits,  &c.,  wliich  constitute  a  mine. 

When,  as  is  not  imfrequently  the  case,  the  mineral  vem  occurs 
in  a  hill,  or  at  a  high  level,  an  adit  or  tunnel  is  driven  into  th^ 
hill,  near  the  base,  and  this  serves  to  remove  the  water  from  tkf 
fissures,  which  accumulating  would  greatly  impede  the  progress 
of  the  works. 
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From  some  higher  portion  of  the  surface  a  sTuift  is  smik 
upon  the  vein,  and  tnis,  commimicating  with  the  adit^  serves 
to  ensure  the  ventUation  of  the  mine  and  the  extraction  of 
the  ore. 

Where  the  contour  of  the  country  does  not  allow  of  these  con- 
ditions, expensive  machinerv  becomes  necessary  for  pumping  the 
water  from  the  mines,  and  lor  drawing  up  the  ora 

Let  us  suppose  a  mineral  lode,  within  the  portion  of  country 
over  which  we  have  the  right  to  explore  it^  extending  fix>m  east 
to  west  several  hundred  yards.    At  one  portion,  a  pit  or  shaft  is 
sunk  so  as  to  meet  the  lode,  which  is  supposed  to  lie  at  some 
particular  angle  from  the  vertical     It  will  be  evident  to  every 
one  that  a  single  shaft  would  not  allow  of  any  extended  working ; 
a  few  men  <Huy  could  work  at  a  time;  windmg  up  the  ote  firom 
such  would  interfere  with  other  operations,  especiaUy  if  water 
had  also  to  be  pumped  out ;  and  the  power  of  ventilating  such  a 
shi^  would  be  limited.     Consequently,  when  the  shaft  has  been 
sunk  about  sixty  feet»  a  level  or  gallery  is  driven  into  the  lode, 
and  this  communicates  with  another  shaft,  say  at  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  first     Here  we  have,  therefore,  two 
shafts,  and  a  level,  callery,  or  tunnel  connecting  them.     If  the 
reader  will  imagine  this  system  to  be  repeated  again  and  again 
in  depth  and  in  length,  he  will  form  some  idea  of  the  enormous 
subterranean  works  which  distin^^uish  our  mining  districta     To 
those  who  are  not  likely  to  visit  a  mining  loodity,  we  would 
recommend  an  inspection  of  a  model  of  a  Cornish  mine — Dol- 
coath,  near  Redruth — ^in  the  National  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  in  Jermyn-street    The  extent  of  these  underground 
workings  will  be  best  understood  by  a  statement  of  their  extent 
in  one  of  them.    At  the  Consolidated  Mines  there  are  more  than 
twelve  miles  of  perpendicular  sinkings,  and  horizontal  galleries 
extending  to  nearly  fifty  miles.    The  greatest  perpendicular  depth 
to  which  any  mine  has  extended  is  320  fathoms  or  1920  feet,  which 
is  the  depth  of  Tresavean  mine,  in  Cornwall    Machinery  of  the 
most  perfect  kind  becomes  necessary,  to  pump  up  the  water  which 
is  constantly  flowing  into  the  mine  from  a  thousand  fissures  in  the 
rode,  to  raise  the  mineral  treasure  which  human  hands  are 
rending  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  to  lift  the  hundreds  of 
miners  who  are  toiling  ever,  in  these  deep  and  dark  recesses  of 
the  earth.     In  nearly  all  mines^  eight  hours  is  the  period  allowed 
to  each  set  of  men,  so  that  there  are  tliree  changes  in  the  twenty- 
four  hounL    At  Tresavean  mine,  and  some  few  others,  the  men 
are  lowered  and  raised  by  an  ingenious  machine  called  a  '  man- 
encmie.' 

The  Cormsh  pnmping-engine  is  the  most  perfect  example  of 
the  ajqplication  of  steam  as  a  mechanical  power.    The  largest 
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amount  of  work  being  executed  by  the  combustion  of  the  smallest 
quantity  of  coal.  The  Cornish  engineer  reckons  the  duty  of  his 
engine  by  the  number  of  pounda  lifted  a  foot  high  by  the  con- 
Bumptlou  of  a  bushel  of  coals.  Monthly  lists  are  published  of 
the  duties  of  the  numerous  pumping-engines  in  that  county,  and 
this  has  led  the  engineers  to  devise  every  possible  means  for  the 
improvement  of  these  splendid  engines,  and  to  secure  the  greatest 
economy  of  fuel.  The  highest  duty  recorded  is  that  of  Taylor's 
eo^ne  at  the  United  Mines,  this  being  110,000,000  of  pounds 
lifted  one  foot  by  the  heat  developed  from  96  pounds  of  coaJ. 
During  the  past  year  the  average  duty  of  the  best  engines  has 
been,  however,  about  100,000,000.  For  this  enormous  mecha- 
nic&l  power,  without  ^\hieh  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  our 
deep  mines,  we  are  indebted  to  James  Watt.  The  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  this  great  man  to  Mr.  Boulton  is 
interesting,  as  showing  the  condition  of  the  Cornish  mines  before 
he  came  to  their  assistance  :— 

Binuingluua,  ISth  May,  1733. 

' Chacewater  Conipaoy  sunk  ^50,000  and  upwards  ill  setting 

that  mine  to  work  j  and  wlietber  they  havu  recovered  it  all  yet  tieema 
uncertain,  although  the  mine  has  been  tolerably  prospcrouE. 

'  Wheal  Vii^in  Company  lost  £28,000  in  ten  months'  unprosperoua 
working.  Poldice  has  sunk  a  very  great  sum,  and  ia  not  now  gaining 
nor  saving.  It  has  cost  £35,000  to  fit  np  and  drain  Wlieul  Vii^n  in 
this  workuig,  and  it  cost^i  above  £10,000  a  year  to  drain  the  water 
after  all  that  can  be  done  fur  thcni.  Poo!  Adventurers  have  sunk  near 
£14.000,  and  have  no  great  prospect  of  recovering  any  part  of  it. 
Roskeare  has  been  long  languishing,  and  does  not  now  pay  costs.  At 
Uolcoath  mine,  it  is  said  they  use  £500  of  timber  per  month,  and  a 
new  kibble  rope  of  above  a  ton  weight  is  worn  out  iu  a  fortnight.  It 
takes  full  fifteen  minutes  to  draw  a  kUble  of  ore  there  which  weighs 
only  about  three  hundredweight.  On  the  average  about  two-thirds  of 
the  Btuff  drawn  is  barren  stones.  It  cost  three  years'  work,  and,  I 
believe,  as  many  thousand  pounds  to  sink  a  new  abaft  in  that  mine  : 
every  fathom  of  an  engine-shall  that  is  sunk  under  the  en^ne  costa 
from  £50  to  £100.  United  Mines  have  been  at  death's  door,  and  aro 
still  in  a  tottering  state.  Wheal  Union  Adventurers,  after  working 
near  tbree  years,  were  glad  to  sit  down  with  a  loss  of  £7000  or 
£S000.  If  we  had  not  furnUhed  them  trith  more  effectual  means  of 
(iraicini/  the  tcalei;  I  believe  almoH  all  the  deep  minet  had  beat 
abandoned  before  now.'' 

Watt,  however,  furnished  the  means,  and  all  the  mines  named 
in  this  letter  have  since  its  date  returned  many  thousands  of 
pounds  profit  to  the  adventurers,  and  the  majonty  of  them,  at 
still  greater  depths,  are  producing  abundance  of  both  tin  and 
copper.  With  the  increasing  profundity  of  our  mines  additional 
engineering  skill  must  be  called  into  action,  for  it  will  only  be 
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possible  to  extend  the  search  for  mineral  treasure  in  depth  by 
the  application  of  new  mechanical  appliances. 

The  following  statements  will  show  the  value  of  our  several 
mineral  industnes ;  coal  and  iron  are  added  to  this  statement, 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  importance  of  her  mineral 
treasures  to  the  United  Kingdom ;  the  produce  given  being  that 
0f  1S54 :— 


Try Cornwall  and  DoYon 

Engliih  Mines  

Iriui  Mines   

•    Welsh  Mines 

Enfflish  Mines 

.     Wdsh    

.     Irish  

Scotch   

Isle  of  Man  

.     United  Kingdom  ...     700, 000  oz. 

Znrc  Ditto 

Absknic,  Sulphur,  and  Sundry  ) 

rarer  Minerals    ) 

COALS  at  Pit*B  Mouth    

IBONinPigs    


» 

liEAD.. 
n       - 

9$ 

BniVBB 


Tons. 

6,947 

18,042 

1,IS4 

25 

44, 086  "t 

18,887 

2,210 

1,279 

2, 187  J 


64,601,401 
8,060,838 


Value. 

£690,000 

1,229,807 

128,055 

2,010 


1,472,115 


192,500 
16,500 

500,000 

14.075,000 
9,500,000 

£28,705,957 


The  total  annual  value  of  the  mineral  produce  of  the  CTnitOil 
Kingdom  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  as  .^29,000,000. 
This  estimate  is  considerably  in  excess  of  any  which  has  been 
previously  given ;  but  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  an  important 
official  document  just  published  by  the  Keeper  of  Mining  Records, 
who  gives  the  authonties  upon  which  he  has  fouudeil  his  com- 
putation.* 

Mining  operations  arc,  and  it  would  appear  under  any  circuui- 
stances  necessarily  must  be,  very  uncertain.  Great  losses  ore 
sometimes  sustained,  immense  treasures  occasionally  realized. 
To  givo  an  example  of  this  uncertainty. 

Hudgill  Bum  Mine, — one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Alston 
Moor  mines, — ^was  commenced  by  the  Flow-Edge  Alining  Com- 
pany, who  drove  a  level  250  fathoms  in  the  tuft  under  the  great 
limestone,  and  found  only  two  weak  veina  They  sunk  shafts, 
and  pursued  other  operations,  discovering  only  another  small 
vein  which  they  emlorcd  for  twenty  fathoms,  and  they  produced 
a  few  trifling  specimens  of  ore,  which  were  not  wortli  washing 
and  dressing.  This  company  lost  i*200<),  and  abandoneil  the 
undertaking,  which  lay  neglected  fur  eight  yeanL  In  1812, 
some  miners  obtained  leave  to  pursue  the  search.  Four  men 
were  employed  to  drive  twenty  fathoms  of  level  in  the  tuft  at 
four  guineas  per  fathom,  by  which  thoy  made  sixteen  shillings 

*  Hinend  Statistics  for  lS5i.    Lougnuui  &  Co. 
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per  week.  This  they  continued  for  a  year  and  three  qiiaiters. 
in  April  1814,  a  vein  was  discovered,  which  had  a  good  appear- 
ance, but  which  would  not  from  its  situation  pay  for  ^woriomg. 
After  driving  through  the  vein,  which  was  two  t^  wide,  iine 
miners  worked  up  into  the  limestone,  and  found  a  oanaderabte 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lead.  The  four  miners  took  a  bargain 
to  work  the  vein  at  eighteen  shiUings  per  bmg  (eight  InmdieB- 
weight)  untU  midsumSer  (nine  weX)f  and  in^  £S  time  raiaed 
300  bings  of  ore,  and  cleared  jE^SO  per  man.  These  four  minenB 
have  risen  to  opulence,  and  their  discovery  has  been  a  somce^f 
wealth  to  many  persons,  and  of  employment  to  i^ast  numbers  icff 
the  labouring  classes.  (See  '  Sopwith  s  Mining  DiBtriote'Cxf  Alston 

Moor.O 

Many  similar  examples  might  be  named  as  haviig  occmi^  in 
Cornwall  and  other  places.  By  careful  observatums,  ^e  mi^ft 
without  doubt  eventually  arrive  at  some  knowledge  of  the  lawB 
by  which  these  formations  are  regulated.  But  soienae  has 
^  yet  made,  subterranean  inSLgations  the  i»bJ60t  of 
inductive  examination.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  speculate  idum  to 
collect  and  record  facts,  that  theory  has  takian  the  place  which 
should  have  been  occupied  by  the  severe  observer.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  shall  with  the  extension  of  scientific  knowledge,  and 
with  the  introduction  of  science  as  a  branch  of  ordinary  educa* 
tion,  advance  to  a  consdousness  of  its  importance,  espeoialb' 
in  all  those  operations  which  ore  ccmneoted  ¥n[th  Natures 
works. 

In  practical  skill,  in  hardihood,  in  draining,  no  man  can  excel 
the  British  miner.     At  the  Wherry  Mine,  near  Penzance,  he 
sunk  his  shaft  in  the  midst  of  the  waves  of  the  Mount's  Bay. 
At  Botallack  Mine  he  has  pressed  his  works  forward  Tmtil  they 
are  nearly  half  a  mile  under  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and 
at  a  neighbouring  mine  the  miners  followed  the  lode  under  the 
sea  upwards,  so  far  that  a  pick  went  through  a  fissure  into  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  and  they  actually  stopped  out  the  Atlantic 
waters  with  a  plug  of  oakum  and  some  wet  clay.     Everything 
that  is  now  done  is  the  result  of  experience,  but  if  to  that  expe- 
rience was  added   the   powers  of  inductive  search,  and   those 
habits  of  thought  which  lead  to  a  correct  system  of  deduction 
from  observed  facts,  mining  would  be  pursued  with  less  uncer- 
tainty, and  assuredly  with  more  profit  to  all  parties  engaged  in 
any  branch   of  our  mineral  industries.      Britain  is  the   most 
important  mining  country  in  the  world,  the  total  value  of  her 
mineral  produce  being  as  stated  dP29,000,000  sterling  per  annum. 
It  is  therefore  a  sad  reflection  to  know  that  our  language  is 
without  any  one  work  of  authority  upon  this  important  national 
branch  of  industry. 

t2 
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The  '  CornwaUy  its  Mines,  Miners,  and  Scenery,'  professes  to 
be  no  more  than  a  popular  treatise.  It  is  not  unpleasingly 
written,  and  may  serve  to  beguile  an  hour  for  the  traveller,  as  he 
rushes  from  Paddington  to  Plymouth  by  the  express  train  on  his 
waiy  to  Ck>mwalL  The  book,  however,  is  written  by  a  man  who 
has  no  real  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
We  should  judge  that  the  author  had  some  years  since  made  a 
rapid  journey  Uirough  the  county  ;  that  he  had  now  written  the 
book  to  order,  and  made  up  his  deficiencies  by  quoting  from  the 
'  Mining  Journal'  and  the  few  other  available  existing  sources 
The  book  may  take  its  place  beside  '  Rambles  beyond  Kailwavs,' 
as  an  amuons  production,  but  like  it,  it  must  be  regarded  rather 
as  a  work  of  fancy  than  of  fact 

'  Tire's  Dictionary  supplied  a  few  years  since  an  important 
want,  and  we  rejoiced  when  we  found  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  it  was  published.  It  has,  however,  greatly  disappointed 
ua  All  that  is  new  in  the  book  has  been  taken,  without  any 
notice,  and  in  the  most  careless  and  bungling  manner,  from  the 
'  lUustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition.'  As  an  example, 
under  the  article  iron,  Mr.  Samuel  Blackwell's  classification  of 
the  iron  furnaces  in  the  United  Kingdom,*  to  illustrate  Iiis  col- 
lection of  iron  ores,  has  been  appropriated  by  means  of  scissors 
and  paste — and  how  ?  It  commences :  '  In  the  following  clas- 
sification the  number  of  the  blast  furnaces  in  each  district  is 
ffiven,  cmd  the  iron  stones  of  the  coal  measui^es  are  an^anged 
%n  the  definite  order  in  which  tliey  occur  in  the  different  coal 
beds,  80  that  (heir  position  in  reference  to  the  beds  of  coid 
aUernati/ng  with  tliem  is  at  once  seen'  Then,  a  list  of  the  blast 
fumacei  alone  is  given,  the  admirable  sectional  arrangement  of 
ihe  iron  stones  as  given  by  Mr.  Samuel  Blackwell  being  entirely 
omitted.  In  some  places  yet  more  extreme  carelessness  is  ob- 
servable, the  exhibitor's  name  and  number  still  remaining  in  the 
'  Dictionary.'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  expensive,  and  in  many 
respects  so  valuable  a  work,  should  be  thus  deformed.  We  have, 
however,  referred  to  it  for  the  sake  of  some  of  the  articles  on 
mining,  which  are  full  of  information. 

It  IS  with  satisfiau^on  that  we  hear  of  the  success  of  the 
Qovemment  School  of  Mines,  established  about  four  years  since, 
in  connexion  with  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  Many  of 
the  students  have  already  distinguished  themselves,  and  now  fill 
situations  of  responsibilitv  in  connexion  with  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical operationa  If  the  school  maintains  its  strictly  practical 
diancter,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  it  cannot  fail  to  l)e 
of  great  value  to  the  countnr. 

We  are  also  glad  to  see  that  Cornwall  has  at  length  organized 
a  mining  school  to  be  opened  in  Truro  in  Octobt^  next  ^  The 
teaohers  have  been  iqfipointed,  said  many  of  the  preliminary 
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arrangements,  made.  These,  judging  from  the  circular  issued  by 
the  governors  appear  judicious  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition which  is  manifested  by  some  of  the  old  mine  agents  to  any 
kind  of  education  for  a  miner  beyond  that  of  the  use  of  the  *  pick 
and  gad,'  we  augur  for  it  a  long  continued  reign  of  usefulness. 

Competition  is  now,  throughout  the  world,  too  keen  to  allow  of 
our  slowly  picking  up  truth  by  experience.  We  must  press 
science  to  aid  us  in  subduing  nature  to  purposes  of  utility.  We 
must  learn  to  observe  quickly  and  correctly,  and  to  avail  our- 
selves of  all  the  indications  which  are  presented  to  our  view. 
Bacon's  philosopher  of  the  *  New  Atlantis'  ^ys^ — *  The  end  of  our 
foundation  is  the  knowledge  of  causes  and  secret  motives  of 
things,  and  the  enlarging  of  the  bounds  of  human  empire  to  the 
effecting  of  all  things  possible.'  This  should  be  our  aim ;  that  by 
the  establishment  of  a  '  true  Solomon's  House'  we  obey  the  great 
command  of  the  Creator,  not  only  to  replenish  the  earth,  but  to 
subdue  it 


Abt.  II. — Literary  Bemains  of  Henry  Fynes  Cflinton,  JSsq,,  M,A.f 
Author  of  the  ^  Fasti  Helleniciy  and  '  Fatti  Bomani;^  ^omitting 
of  an  Autobiography  and  Literary  Journal^  and  Brief  Essays  on 
Theological  Subjects,  Edited  by  the  Bev.  C.  J.  Fynes  Clinton, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Cromwell,  Notts.  Loudon :  Longman  &  Co.  1854. 

At  the  general  election  of  1826  (as  many  of  our  readers  will 
easily  recollect),  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  *  doing  what  he  would 
with  his  own,'  removed  his  member  for  Aldborough,  in  York- 
shire, who  belonged  to  a  collateral  branch  of  his  own  family,  and 
in  his  place  sent  his  brother  to  Parliament  to  watch  over  the 
ducal  interests  in  those  ominous  times.  The  great  struggle  for 
constitutional  reform  was  then  commencing,  and  the  duke  justly 
thought  that  it  was  not  enough  to  have  a  representative  who 
could  sit  for  twenty  years  together  behind  the  Treasury  benches, 
and  go  into  the  lobby  with  the  ministry  all  through  that  period 
of  Tory  rule,  but  never  say  a  word  either  in  defence  or  explana- 
tion of  his  vote,  or  to  promote  the  intentions  of  his  patron.  People 
in  general,  however,  regarded  this  as  a  tolerably  high-handed  pro- 
ceeding, for  the  unseated  member  was  a  most  respectable  and 
inoffensive  man  ;  and  as  such  things  were  of  common  occurrence 
then,  they  looked  forward  to  some  measure  of  practical  reform, 
which  should  put  an  end  to  those  scandals  at  least ;  and  they 
did  not  long  look  in  vain. 

Very  few  knew  much   about   this    assiduous    but    taciturn 
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legislator,  and  they  who  knew  him  hest  did  not  imagine  what  a 
martyrdom  to  '  the  Clumber  family'  his  twenty  years  of  public 
life  had  been.  Deeply  imbued  with  the  feelings  of  his  class  (for 
he  evidently  regarded  the  seat  in  Parliament  which  he  hehl  so 
long,  and  the  '  official  post'  he  vainly  tried  to  obtain,  as  things  of 
course),  and  sustained  by  a  sense  of  duty,  which,  narrow  as  it 
was,  never  wavered,  he  nevertheless  fretted  at  the  yoke  ho 
was  doomed  to  bear,  and  though  not  unconscious  of  the  humilia- 
tion of  his  abrupt  dismissal,  found  speedy  and  complete 
consolation  in  the  studies  which  were  thenccfor^vard  his  chief 
occupation  and  delight. 

In  1819,  he  thus  wrote  in  his  literary  journal:  — '  During 
this  month  of  February  I  have  been  indolent.  Being  now  sworn 
in  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  fourth  time, 
I  was  mortified  at  perceiving  that  I  never  could  be  capable  of 
acting  a  part  in  public  life.  I  felt  that  I  was  out  of  my  place, 
and  engaged  in  a  department  for  which  I  was  not  fitted.  But  1 
consoled  myself  with  the  consideration  that  I  nii^dit  l)0(ome  a 
writer'  (pp.  113,  114).  And  under  date,  May  18tli,  1820,  we 
find  this  entry  : — *  Noctem  insomnem.  Hinc  fortassc  factum  est 
ut  impar  essem  rebus  gerendis,  linguaque  deficiens  hodio,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Aldborough  election,  milii  corte  non  satisfacions' 
(p.  150).  When  finally  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  an 
official  situation,  he  wrote : — *  For  the  future,  my  two  great  objects 
in  this  present  world  are  these — to  give  my  children  a  j^ood 
education,  and  to  devote  my  faculties  and  leisui*e  to  the  advance- 
ment of  leammg,  and  moral  and  rtligtous  truth.  .  .  .  The  loss 
of  a  lucrative  post  is  the  less  to  be  regrottoil,  becaiis*.*  the 
possession  of  it  would  have  bi>en  accompaniixl  with  a  siicrilicf, 
m  part  at  least,  of  both  these  objects'  (p.  222).  And  thus  placidly 
he  recortled  the  termination  of  his  functions  as  member  for 
Aldborough  :  *  By  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  ihis  day,  my 
parliamentary  life  has  ceased.  I  have  sat  in  Parliament  alnmst 
twenty  years.  Called  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Conunons  in  my 
twenty-sixth  year,  without  8olicitati«)n,  without  pn '{Miration  for 
it,  I  am  now  thrown  back  into  my  original  |>)sition  without  .a 
profession,  without  occupation,  oxcej)t  such  as  I  can  crrati*  for 
myself ;  and  at  a  periotl  of  life  wht'ii  it  is  too  hit«»  to  cn^^as^e  in 
a  profession.  I  have  felt,  and  always  ackni>wlcdired,  that  my 
faculties  arc  nut  adapted  for  public  si>eaking.'  And  after  noticing 
'  many  untoward  circumstances'  which  h:ul  marked  those  twenty 
years,  he  concludetl : — *  All  these  causes  concurring,  have  conln- 
DutTed  to  render  me,  as  far  as  public  .•(]H^aking  is  roncemetl,  an 
inefficient  meml>er  of  Parliament'  (pp.  247.  2l'.s^. 

Two  years  before  the  time  when  this  w;w  written,  the  delegates 
of  the  Oxford  University  Press  publisheil  a  gtKMlly  quarto, 
intituled  thus:— 'Fasti  Helusnici.     The  Civil  and  Literary 
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Chronology  of  Greece,  from  the  LVth  to  the  CXXIVth 
Olympiad.'  It  was  the  commencement  of  a  work  to  which  th» 
vosucceasful  statesman  had  devoted  all  the  leiBiu^  he  could  sted 
from  hifl  ungenial  taak  in  St  Stephen's,  and  which  was  destined 
to  place  his  name  upon  that  bright  roll  of  distinguished  scholars 
whereon  we  Englishmen  rely,  with  honourable  pride,  as  one  most 
tmimpeachable  evidence  of  the  right  of  our  country  to  the  lofty 
preeminence  which  we  proudly  chim  for  her. 

Henry  Fynes  Clinton,  this  illustrious  scholar,  was  bom  at 
Oamston,  in  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  14th  of  Jaauasy,  1781. 
Hie  lather,  who  had  not  then  assumed  the  soniaius  of  Clinton, 
was  closely  related  to  the  first  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  had  been 
made  by  him  rector  of  that  parish,  and  there  young  Fynes  spent 
the  first  eight  years  of  his  life  ;  learning,  as  he  recorded  when 
more  than  half  a  century  had  passed  an  ay,  from  his  father,  '  rS 
/xij  vtpt  iavTov  \iyiiv;'  iTOjn  his  mother,  amongst  other  lore,  'ri, 
i&v  Ti  fiii  Kara  r^v iXirlBa  TVfiB^,  aXXo  ri  iiiriXwlaai:'  and  reading 
'Sandibfd  and  Merton,'  In  1789,  &jou  after  the  living  of 
Gamston  had  been  exchanged  for  the  not  less  profitalile  one  of 
Cromwell,  in  the  same  county,  the  boy  was  sent  to  Southwell 
school,  to  'pick  up,'  under  the  'very  acvere'  master,  the  Rev. 
Uagnus  Jackson,  a  tolerable  tincture  of  Latin,  and  what  iu  after 
yeairs  he  wisely  deemed  of  greater  account, — '  To  f  (Ao^uiAfc,  mil  t4 
aKptfiiq,  Kol  rb  ivtpytrriicttv  iv  rifi  avayvCtvat,  xai  amoittv,  Kot 
7pa^Etv'  (p.  337).  '  I  always  connect  with  Soathwell  and  its 
scenery,'  he  tells  us,  '  the  striking  and  splendid  passages  of  the 
Roman  history,  the  story  of  the  first  Cynis,  and  the  sublime 
images  of  the  Iliad.  On  these  accounts,  I  remember  Southwell 
school  with  delight'  (pp.  5,  6). 

When  somewhat  more  than  fifteen,  Westminster  received  him  ; 
but  there  '  he  did  not  make  so  great  progress  as  he  might  have 
done.  The  necessity  of  application  was  not  imposed  upon  him.' 
A  little  Greek  was  added  to  the  Latin  he  had  acquired  before; 
and  '  ranging  over  the  books  that  happened  to  please  his  fancy 
best,'  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  English  poets  and 
their  works,  read  '  Mitford's  Histoiy  of  Greece,'  and  gained 
'  a  taste  for  geography'  by  poring  over  the  maps  he  found  at  the 
chambers  of  his  uncle.  Job  Cluurltonr  Brough,  at  Lincoln's-iniu 
'On  April  6, 1799,  his  father  accompanied  him  to  Oxfiard,'  and 
after  introducing  the  youth  to  sundry  notabUities  with  whom  he 
would  be  brought  into  relation,  '  the  next  day  retnmed  to 
London,  and  left  him  to  himself 

His  report  of  the  benefit  he  received  during  the  seren  years 
and  eight  months,  for  he  stayed  at  Oxford  the  whole  of  every 
term,  is  such  as  we  should  expect  from  what  we  know  of  the 
ooadition  and  studies  of  the  University  then.  From  a  fellow- 
«tudsnt,   John   Symmons,  he  declares  that  he  'derived  moi« 
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advantage  than  from  the  instructions  of  the  authorized  teachers 
of  the  College/  Four  others  are  spoken  of,  *by  whose  society,' 
he  says,  *  I  found  my  evil  propensities  corrected,  my  habits  of 
regularity  confirmed,  my  better  aflfections  improved/  But  as  to 
that  study  which  was  then  cultivated  at  Oxford,  to  the  all  but 
total  neglect  of  every  other,  he  candidly  admits  his  deficiency. 

*  Though  I  pursued  classical  learning  with  zeal,  yet,  at  my  leaving 
Oxford,  my  acquirements  in  Greek  and  Latin  were  not  extensive.  I 
was  versed  in  the  language,  but  unacquainted  with  the  icriters  of 
ancient  Greece.  Not  only  the  less  obvious  Greek  authors  were  unknown 
to  me,  but  many  of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  had  passed  eight  years  in  these  studies.  I  had  never  heard,  for 
instance,  of  Dion  Cassius ;  I  had  never  seen  Isocrates,  or  Athenaus, 
Or  Pausanias,  or  Strabo,  or  Appian.  I  had  not  read  any  part  of 
Plutarch  in  the  ori^nal.  Among  the  poets,  neither  Callimachus,  nor 
Apollonius,  nor  Tneocritus,  nor  Hesiod,  were  known  to  me ;  and 
fourteen  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  were  still  unread.  In  Latin,  my 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  authors  was  proportionally  limited. 
Except  the  Orations,  read  at  Southwell,  I  had  not  studied  any  part  of 
the  works  of  Cicero.  I  was  ignorant  of  Quintilian  and  Tacitus  and 
Pliny.  I  had  twice  perused  Livy  with  attention  ;  and  this  author 
formed  the  only  addition  to  the  stock  of  Latin  which  I  brought  with 
me  from  Southwell.  The  amount  of  what  I  read  in  Greek,  in  the 
•even  years  and  eight  months  of  my  Oxford  life,  between  April  0, 1799, 
and  December  15,  1806,  did  not  equal  in  (]uantity  the  Jlfth-part  of 
what  I  have  since  read  in  the  same  space  of  time.* — pp.  22,  23.^ 

Until  the  year  before  he  left  Oxford,  Clinton's  views  for  the 
future  were  *  those  which  are  contained  in  the  profession  of  a 
clergyman.'  But  in  the  beginning  of  his  twenty-fifth  year,  *  a 
new  prospect  was  opened  to  him.'  One  Isaac  Gardiner,  finding 
himself,  *  at  eighty-one  years  of  age,  without  an  heir  by  the 
father's  side  to  whom  he  could  bequeath  his  possessions,'  *  looked 
around  him  for  the  relations  of  his  mother,'  and  fixed  upon  our 
Christchurch  student,  whose  father  wos  her  great-nephew,  *  as  his 
successor  in  his  landed  property.'     This  unexpected  benefactor 

•  This  opinion  of  the  studies  at  Oxford  was  not  bastilr  formed,  and  it  was 
never  changed.  Writing  in  1825,  he  re|)eats  it  thus: — •'The  Greek  lansruapc 
appears  certainly  to  be  better  studied  now  at  Oxford  tlian  it  was  twenty  years 
ago.  When  I  first  went  thither  Greek  h^aruiug  was  {MThaps  at  the  lowest 
point  of  degradation.  During  the  seven  vears  of  my  rrsidenei*  there  (four  of 
them  as  an  undergraduate)  1  never  received  a  syUableof  iiL>t ruction  eonccniiiig 
Greek  accents,  or  Greek  metres,  or  the  idiom.s  of  (irrek  srntencrs;  iu  short, 
no  information  upon  any  one  point  of  grammar,  or  syntax,  or  metre.  These 
subjects  were  never  named  to  me.  Wliut  1  h-umed  wu^  stniek  out  princinally 
in  my  conversations  with  mj  companions.  Symmons  nnd  Gaisford  (p.  J3U/. 
He  avers,  too,  that  when  he  wrote,  'youiii?  men  who  obtain  the  honours  of  the 
first  cUss,  arc  not  only  not  eueouragetl  to  bring  any  of  these  authors  ( IjMxmtes, 
Isieas,  Lysias,  Plutarch,  Plato,  Arrian,  Dionysitis  of  Halicamassu!*,  and  some 
others),  but  would  find  a  prejudice  excited  agiun.ot  them  if  they  did'  \\^.  2ii^;. 
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*  particularly  stipulated  that  I  should  not  take  orders/  we  are 
told  in  this  *  Autobiography/  *  His  desire  was  that  his  heir 
should  be  a  country  gentleman,  and  capable  of  secular  employ- 
xnents.  My  design  of  taking  orders  was  consequently  abandoned' 
(p.  16). 

Next  year,  having  visited  Clumber  ('  the  seat  of  the  Duke*  of 
Newcastle,'  we  are  obligingly  informed  in  a  note)  during  the 
vacation,  *  about  a  week  after  my  return  I  was  surprised  by  a 
letter  from  my  father,  announcing  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
parliamentary  intentions,  and  convejring  an  offer  of  bringing  me 
in  for  Aldborough.  My  father  mentioned  this  as  a  matter  which 
required  no  hesitation,  and  to  which  there  could  hardly  be 
imagined  an  objection  ;  and  that  he  had  therefore  accepted  the 
proposal  for  me.  Accordingly,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1 806, 
I  was  myself  declared  one  of  the  representatives  for  Aldborough' 
(p.  19).  The  editor  makes  much  of  the  trifling  incident,  that  the 
young  senator  gave  up  the  forty  days  which  remained  of  Uni- 
versity life,  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  to  the  study  of 
Smith  s  *  Wealth  of  Nations'  and  Smollett's  '  Continuation  of 
Hume  /  thereby  imparting  (as  he  has  done  in  other  instances)  to 
what  is  agreeable  to  read  in  the  original  narrative,  because  of  its 
simplicity,  a  pompous  self-consciousness  which  renders  it  half 
ridiculous.  How  little  real  preparation  this  *  forty  days'  with 
Smith  and  Smollett  afforded,  the  protracted  agony  of  failure, 
which  our  readers  have  already  heard  of,  will  declare. 

In  refreshing  contrast  with  this  part  of  Clinton's  life,  stands 
the  story  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  completion  of  his  great  work ; 
for  the  sake  of  which  alone  we  have  invited  our  readers'  atten- 
tion to  him,  being  not  without  hope  that  the  narrative  of  it  may 
prove  helpful  to  all,  but  particularly  to  the  younger  men  who 
peruse  our  pages,  and  amongst  them  more  especially  to  the 
students  in  colleges  and  universities,  to  which  last  class  it  par- 
ticularly commends  itself.  It  will  be  seen  how  remarkably 
Clinton's  character,  which  in  other  respects  was  passive  merely, 
taking  and  preserving  each  shape  that  it  was  successively  put 
into,  respecting  this  undertaking,  changes,  and  becomes  active 
and  self-moved,  and  employs  all  that  comes  under  its  power  as 
material  or  assistance  for  the  completion  of  its  task.  Nor  ^vill 
the  apparently  casual  way  in  which  this,  that  proved  the  busi- 
ness of  his  vocation,  came  before  him  and  attracted  his  regard, 
pass  unnoted ;  nor  how  by  degrees,  and  in  process  of  time,  it 
came  to  be  the  master-work,  whereby  all  else  that  he  did  was 
regulated  and  determined;  whilst  the  fniitfulness  of  truthful 
labour,  even  in  the  least  promising  field,  will  receive  a  new  illus- 
tration, as  we  observe  the  conclusions  respecting  many  a  cjuestion 
of  the  day  to  which  Clinton's  chronological  investigations 
conducted  him. 
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Early  in  the  year  1808,  the  '  discussion  of  an  Indian  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons'  guided  our  scholar  'to  statistical 
calculations  and  geographical  observations  upon  the  map  of 
Persia  and  Western  Asia  generally/  He  was  soon  '  engaged  in 
studies  on  the  origin  of  nations,  from  Genesis,  chap.  x. ;'  in  *  Sir 
W.  Jones's  Treatise  on  the  Persians/  in  the  *  Asiatic  Researches ;' 
*  the  Chronology  of  Modem  Asiatic  History ;'  and  '  Geographical 
Computations  on  the  Area  of  Ancient  Greece/  The  chronology 
of  the  times  of  the  patriarchs  also  received  attention  now,  but 
want  of  information  upon  some  important  points  rendered  his 
inouiries  unavailing. 

Next  year  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wylde,  of 
Nottingham ;  and  under  the  influence  of  this  new  incentive  to 
honourable  exertion,  he  says : — 

*  I  began  at  Cromwell  [whilst  visiting  his  father]  to  collect  dato« 
into  the  form  of  a  chronological  table.  I  ai)plie<l  myself  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  Old  Testament  chronology,  with  bettor  huccoss 
than  I  had  done  twenty  months  before,  because  I  found  in  my  father^s 
library  information  on  the  subject  of  the  genealogies.  The  scope  of 
my  compilation  rather  was  to  illustrate  general  hist  or}' ,  to  exhibit 
modem,  and  especially  Asiatic  chronology,  tlian  the  Grecian  or  classical 
portion  of  it ;  this  last  I  already  destined  for  a  se^xaratc  and  larger 
exposition.  My  scheme  for  a  chronological  table  was  founded  upon  or 
rather  suggested  by  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  world,  con- 
tained in  a  small  volume,  entitled  '  Biglaiid's  Letters  on  History.*  I 
pursued  this  study  with  eagerness.* — p.  33. 

Little  more  than  half-a-year  after  his  marriage  his  wife  waa 
suddenly  snatched  away,  the  sliock  of  wliich  affecting  calamity 
was  nearly  fatal  to  him.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  recovered, 
and  resumed  his  residence  in  town  for  the  sake  of  attending  to 
his  parliamentary  duties,  tlian  '  finding  society  of  any  kind  inex- 
pressibly irksome,  he  determined  to  begin  some  course  of  diligent 
study,  as  a  resource  and  occupation  to  bis  thoughts.'  So,  enlarg- 
ing the  ground-plan  of  his  chronology,  he  begun  with  all  diligence 
to  revive  and  extend  his  acquaintance  with  Grecian  literature, 
and  by  the  aid  of  Mitford's  '  History  of  Greece,'  and  Gillies' 
'  History  of  the  World,'  constructed  a  rough  draft  of  a  portion  of 
the  '  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of  Greece,'  that  his  reading 
might  be  turned  to  account  as  he  proceeded.  '  I  began  this 
literary  labour  first  in  the  year  1810,'  he  subsequently  wrote  in 
his  Journal,  '  as  a  solace  and  occupation,  to  divert  my  thoughts 
under  the  visitations  and  calamities  of  that  memorable  year.  In 
that  year  the  Tables  were  firit  constructed,  though  on  a  narrow 
and  limited  pUn'  (p.  196). 

Our  readers  will  pajruon  us,  if  we  continue  this  quotation, 
which  relates  briefly,  and  with  a  simplicity  quite  child-like, 
the  progress  of  the  work  till  very  near  the  appearance  of  the 
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first  part  which  was  published.  It  shows  the  perseveiaQce 
with  which  our  author  employed  hie  scanty  leisure  in  those 
years. 

'  During  my  BoUtary  reaidence  at  Wing  (July  16tb  to  Angwt  Btlij 
ISll),  the  Tables  were  traDScribed  and  improved,  with  the  awiataoce 
of  IHixlorue,  whom  I  then  read  for  the  first  time.  After  iibis  &a 
Chronology  was  laid  aaiiK-  -,  und  other  studies  (connettad,  however,  with 
the  subject)  pursued  lor  sinue  time.  Iii  1S15,  at  Welwju  [his  owa 
residence],  during  th^  uiouth  of  February,  I  retiu-ned  to  the  Chro- 
nology. In  1816,  the  Table  uf  Archoas  was  nearly  completed  in  the 
month  of  June.  In  September,  1816,  the  Chronology  was  pursued, 
and  the  Historia  Critica,  aod  Fragnienta  Comieorura,  were  proceeded 
with.  In  January,  1817,  I  bogaii  tbe  Cfilimui  of  Evoids,  at  b.c.  i31, 
and  completed  it  in  it^  i^reseut  enlarged  foi-ui  to  ill.  320.  I  then 
began  tbe  Historia  Critica  of  the  Historiuis,  and  finished  it  as  &r  as 
No.  52  by  the  end  of  February.  The  Second  Part  of  the  Greek  Chro- 
nology was  then  laid  aside  for  nearly  four  yesn,  until  the  dose  of 
1820.'— p.  198. 

All  this  time,  every  hour  he  could  command  wasj  however, 
diligently  employed  in  reading  which  bore  upon  his  great  work. 
He  was  in  lus  silent  manner  accttmulating  matmiUs  for  con 
tiaoing  it ;  for  '  laid  aside'  it  could  not  be^ 

'  In  1820,'  he  continues, '  the  Column  of  Events  during  the  reign  ol 
Phihp  was  completed ;  and  the  third  and  fourth  columns  drawn  out  in 
their  enlaiged  form.  This  occupied  seventeen  days,  November  25  to 
December  1 2.  In  1821 ,  &om  September  8  to  Xovember  28,  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Critical  History  and  Fragments  of  the  Comic  Poebs  of  the 
Old  Comedy.  In  1822,  January  25  to  February  16, 1  laboured  at  the 
Appcudii  to  Chron.  Gnec.,  Part.  If-  I  returned  to  the  subject 
April  16,  and  finished  the  large  copy  of  the  Tables  in  four  columns  oa 
the  2dth  of  May.  Most  of  the  studies  of  the  last  twelve  years  have 
illustrated  and  referred  to  the  Greek  Chronology.' — p-  197. 

We  greatly  regret  that  our  space  will  not  iillow  us  to  quote  more 
of  the  Tidiies  records  of  the  progress  of  '  the  Chronology,'  which, 
in  Greek,  and  Latin,  mingled  with  much  lamentation  when  other 
cares  interrupted  his  apphcation  to  it  A  few  we  must  insert, 
but  simply  as  specimens.  This  occurs  in  ISIO.  '  Between  No- 
vember 20  and  I>ecember  9,  besides  attendance  at  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  debate  upon  the  Regency  (in  which  I  always 
voted  with  Mr,  Perceval),  I  was  employed  in,  tabulis  dirono- 
logicia  deser'ibendis'  (p.  44). 

In  1819,  after  a  review  of  his  classical  reading  in  the  |«ecediitg 
years,  amidst  other  'resolves,  divine,  moral,  and  political,'  this 
occurs.  '  Imprimiii  vero  efficiendum  est,  ut  ea  que  habeam  ne 
amittam ;  et  scripta  manu  collectaque  ilia  monum^ita  Chrono- 
logica  literarumque  Grsecanim  deperditarum  elimanda  sunt. 
Si  igitur  quicquid  otii  mihi  Deus  concesserit,  anno  veniente, 
nullis  omnino  novia  lectionibua  perfectis  prseterierit :   non  erit 
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quod  doleam,  dum  perfiiero  Chron.  Gr.  p.  II.,  Hist  Comic.  Tragic. 
Epic,  vel  Philosophorum'  (p.  110). 

Again  and  again  we  meet  with  a  plaintive  *  Nulla  studia/  *  vix 
ulla  studia,'  or  *  fere  nulla  studia ;'  and  once,  *  per  hoc  spatium 
nulla  studia ;  igitur  animus  vacans  malis  cogitationibus.'  Inter- 
spersed with  these  are  gleams  of  light,  such  as  these : — *  Pursued 
the  study  of  this  author  [Callimachus]  at  every  leisure  interval 
during  these  five  days ;  animus  paulatim  reficitur  viresque  recu- 
perat;  quanquam  adhuc  SuvHJg  fnXayxoXtJv  :* — *  Eusebius, 
lib.  iii.  Animus  ad  studia  alacrior ;  undo  UoifJifiOfi  ra  xaXiira  Kat 
Sv<rKo\a  ivOvfiiifiara  (pp.  1 28,  1 29). 

Here  is  consolation  for  the  patient  and  faithful  labourer,  what- 
ever his  taskwork  may  be.  *  I  seem  to  proceed  slowly.  These 
last  ten  days  have  been  consumed  in  the  Chronology  of  Philip, 
B.  C.  359-339 ;  a  small  portion  of  a  small  division  of  the  work. 
The  eleventh  year  is  now  far  advanced  since  the  first  rudiments  of 
this  labour  in  April  1810,  and  much  is  yet  wanting  to  complete  it. 
However,  the  recollection  of  the  time  for  the  completion  of  similar 
literary  labours  may  console  me.'  Then,  after  citing  the  twenty- 
two  years  consumed  by  Wolfiius  in  editing  Demostnenes  alone ; 
the  eight-and-thirty  years  between  Wyttenbach's  first  project 
of  an  edition  of  Plutarch,  and  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  annotations ;  the  forty  years  ^-luch  intervened  between  the 
composition  of  the  first  volume  of  Mitford's  Greece,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  tenth  ;  Barthelemi's  thirty  years  of  preparation  for 
his  Anacharsis ;  to  which  we  may  add  Grote's  History  of  Greece, 
upon  which  he  was  engaged  1827,*  though  the  twelfth  volume  has 
not  yet  appeared; — *None  of  tlicse  undertakings,'  he  says  with  per- 
fect truth,  *  demanded  more  laborious  research  and  compilation 
than  is  requisite  for  a  '  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of  Greece 
and  Rome,'  copiously  explained,  and  verifieil  by  the  original 
passages  of  the  authors.  ....  My  eleven  years  are  at  least  more 
encouraging ;  and  I  can  contemplate  my  labours  as  half  com- 
pleted. If  Providence  shall  spare  me  health,  and  leisure,  and 
tranquillity,  I  confidently  hope  that  a  second  dccennium  will 
perfect  them'  (pp.  160,  IGl).  And  not  long  afterwards  he  wrote 
with  yet  greater  buoyancy  of  spirit :  *  I  have  good  hopes  of  my 
Chronology,  which  proceeds  towards  a  probable  conclusion.  Any 
one  division  of  it  might  be  completed  at  a  short  notice  as  a 
specimen.'  Nevertheless,  in  1853,  when  twoand-thirty  had 
elapseil  since  this  was  written.  Death  arrested  the  hand  of  the 
scholar,  then  only  in  the  act  of  bringing  his  long  and  grateful 
labour  to  a  close. 

In   1811, — for  we  must  introduce  a  few  more  biographical 


•  Lii'bcr'5  UeIniIIi^cl'n(T8  of  M.  Nicbulir,  p.  34. 
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notices, — Isaac  Gardiner  died,  and  Clinton  came  into  possession  of 
what  he  describes  as  *  a  comfortable  independence/  And  in  thd 
following  year  he  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Majendie,  Bishop 
of  Bangor ;  a  union  which  year  after  year  he  celebrated  in  the 
manner  which  this  entry  in  literary  journal  indicates: — '1833, 
January  6.  Anniversary  of  our  marriage:  vicesimum  secun- 
dum annum  incipiens,  fi^ra  iroXXf/c  o/iovoiag'  t(^  Ocy  iv\oiiai  fxtr 
iv\api<TTiag  virtp  riov  irpo'yc'yovJrwv'  (p.  299).  Of  the  children 
who  sprang  from  this  happy  alliance  we  cannot  speak  here ;  and 
nothing  but  want  of  space  would  prevent  the  insertion  of  some 
extracts  from  the  narrative  of  the  death-bed  of  one  of  his 
daughters,  the  artless  tenderness  of  which  renders  it  most 
touching.  His  records  of  the  time  devoted  by  himself  and  b^ 
their  mother  to  their  education  might  be  pondered  with  profit  by 
many  heads  of  families,  who  have  deprived  themselves  of  the  best 
part  of  the  blessings  which  then-  children  could  bring  them, 
by  not  giving  them  a  true  '  home  education/ 

About  the  end  of  1816,  the  thought  of  publishing  the  Greek 
Chronology  first  came  seriously  upon  our  author's  mind.  *  These 
labours  and  compilations,'  he  assures  us,  'had  been  originally 
prosecuted  with  a  view  to  my  own  private  use,  or  that  of  my 
children,  if  I  should  ever  have  some  who  should  be  candidates  in 
academical  learning.  By  degrees  I  began  to  contemplate,  though 
at  a  distance,  the  project  of  completing  a  Chronology  for  public 
use.  I  was  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  my  procunng,  through 
Gaisford's  [one  of  the  four  fellow  students,  to  whom  he  acknow- 
ledged himself  so  much  indebted  at  Oxford]  assistance,  an  edition 
of  the  work,  by  means  of  the  University  Press.'  And  having 
received  from  his  old  friend  all  the  encouragement  he  could 
desire, — '  This,  therefore,'  says  he,  '  was  the  period  at  which  my 
idea  of  becoming  a  writer  on  subjects  of  ancient  chronology  and 
history  was  first  matured'  (pp.  82,  83). 

Proof  in  abundance  may  be  found  in  the  literary  journal, 
of  the  renewed  diligence  with  which  this  hope  of  more  extensive 
service,  by  printing  the  results  of  his  study  and  labour,  fired 
Clinton.  Not  pleased  with  the  arrangement,  nor  with  the  accu- 
mulation of  notes  in  one  part,  he  remodelled  it,  incorporating 
the  notes  in  the  text,  and  comparing  the  authorities  anew.  Then 
arose  the  question,  *  how  to  proceed  ?' — *  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  complete  the  First  Part  first,  or  to  leave  that  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  Second  Part.*  Naturally,  as  he  says,  the  First 
Part  should  come  first ;  but  then,  the  Second  Part  was  *in 
greater  forwardness,'  and  more  likely  to  interest  readers,  and  to 
be  successful,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject,'  and  its  success  might 
*  secure  a  favourable  reception  to  the  First  afterwards ;'  and  he 
could  introduce  *  specimens'  of  the  First  Part  into  the  Second, 
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bat  not  60  well '  samples  of  the  Second'  into  the  First ;  and  more 
than  all,  as  we  learn  from  another  passage  in  the  journal,  'the 
chronology  of  the  second  period/  was  his  '  original  and  favourite 
subject'  So,  after  a  very  little  time,  Part  I.  was  laid  aside,  and 
Part  II.  taken  up,  upon  which  he  proposed  to  '  labour  exdu- 
sively  till  it  was  completed.' 

Gaisford's  appreciating  encouragement,  we  know,  gave  no 
little  comfort  to  his  friend's  mind  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  half 
smile  lurking  imder  the  rueful  expression  of  the  following  entry 

in  bis  Journal — '  1822.     May  3.     My  friend  S called  ;  had 

much  conversation  upon  our  sevend  literary  occupations.  I 
showed  him,  by  his  desire,  my  Tables  and  Appendix  for  Chron. 
Grsec.,  Part  II.  He  ap[)eared  disappointed  ;  he  had  supposed 
that  I  was  engaged  in  a  work  of  more  popular  form,  for  more 

Seneral  readers.  He  did  not  imderstana  the  nature  of  my 
esigD,  and  seriously  advised  me  to  trunslate  the  Greek  quota- 
tions, as  he  said,  for  ike  benejit  of  the  ladies/  The  gallant 
litterateur!  Unfortunately,  the  curriculum  of  female  studies 
amongst  us  has  been  of  late  so  etherealized,  that  Queen  Mab's 
chariot  would  as  soon  bear  the  weight  of  the  *  Fasti  Helleuici/ 
whether  the  Greek  were  translated  or  not  We  have  heard  that 
Mrs.  Somerville's  '  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens'  once  was  piu-- 
chased  for  a  public  library  expressly  ^for  the  benejit  of  the  ladies ;' 
but  that  was  in  one  of  the  eastern  counties.  \V  e  deeply  symim- 
thize  with  the  scholar  s  comment  on  the  sciolist  s  siiggostiou. 
*  Is  this  an  omen  of  the  reception  which  my  work,  the  labour  of 
ten  years,  is  to  expect  from  the  half-learned  of  the  day  ?  Is  it 
in  'the  power  of  the  half-learned  critics  of  this  age  to  determine 
the  fate  of  critical  or  philological  works,  which  are  intended  for 
the  use  of  far  other  readers  if  Clinton  did  not  wait  long  for  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions. 

It  was  while  thus  busily  engaged,  that  he  took  part  in  the 
little  heraldic  and  Tnetononuistic  episode  we  hinted  at  as  having 
occurred  in  his  family.  Up  to  the  vear  1822,  his  father,  and, 
therefore,  he  himself,  had  been  called  only  by  the  name  of 
Fynes,  which,  in  the  form  Fieanes,  is  not  dishonourably  known 
in  history  ;*  but  he  was  descended  from  the  Clintoui^,  Barons 

•  The  editor  of  this  work  has  cone  out  of  liLs  wav  to  Apnrovi'  hJN  chuiTh- 
niuiiship,  in  a  comment  on  au  old  family  ^U^rs.  Nornns  Vvn^^,  one  of  (uir 
schobir  »  niicrstors,  bore  arms  amongi^t  the  muiiirii:uit!«  durini;  the  civil  wars, 
ami  beiiij?  tuLru,  as  he  pLijred  the  spv  iu  Northampton,  wsl^  jll^t  about  to  Im* 
hanged,  w  hen  Priucc*  Kuftert  sent  aucf  pro]M)srd  t(i  exeliaufre  a  {Mirliamcntarinn 
he  had  umdc  prisoner,  fur  liim ;  which  was  cfTirct rd,  the  M)ldii*rs  eutnisted  \utli 
lus  execution  having  sung  the  thirteenth  psalm  at  thr  frdlow^  and  ho  ran^^ed 
some  delay.  '\Vhereu|»ou  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Clinton,  without  much  viodom, 
remarks: — "Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  very  rxLMcnee  of  the  future  author 
of  the  *Fasti'  depended  upon  the  length  of  the  psalm  bung  by  the  parliameutarians 
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dmton  and  Say,  Earls  of  Lincoln,  and  later,  Dukea  of  Newcastle, 
and  the  name  Fjnes  was  introduced  into  the  &mily  l^  John, 
Baron  ClintoD  and  Say,  who  died  in  1148,  in  honoor  of  his  wi£^ 
fSizabeth  Fiennes,  '  daughter  of  Lord  Dacre  of  the  South,'  whose 
son  John  aasumed  that  name.  The  DtUce  of  Newcaatle  having 
laid  aidde  the  designation  Fynes  himself,  desiied  his  IriiMmrum^ 
Dr.  Fynes,  to  do  the  same,  as  Dngdale's  '  Warwickshire'  and  the 
&miiy  pedigrees  justified.  The  duke's  will  being  law  amongst 
the  younger  branches  of  the  bonse,  the  doctor,  '  by  royal  man- 
date, resumed  the  name  of  CU/nioiR,  by  Adding  it  te  tliat  <£ 
Fiennes,  or  Fynes.'  The  duke  had  diacarded  ^ta  latter  name. 
'It  is  quite  clear,  however,'  says  our  Henry  Fynes  Clinton, 
'that  both  the  duke  and  ourselves  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
two  names  of  Clinton  and  Fynes,  or  (itccording  to  the  old 
spelling)  Fiennee'  (p.  178).  It  is  very  wonderful  to  reflect  upon 
what  twac  can  do ;  let  it  go  on  long  enough,  aud  one  or  more 
oZiosee  become  honours,  which  even  a  duke  ought  to  feci  proud 
of  being  '  entitled  to.'  So  we  are  Fynes-Clintons  now ;  and 
thongb  this  was  only  in  1821,  in  185.1  the  old  surname  has  lost 
its  i^ik,  and  the  new  one  is  the  family  name. 

Early  in  1S23,  on  March  the  22nd,  tiie  delegates  of  the 
Oxford  University  press  undertook  to  print  the  Chronology ;  and 
Clinton  '  immediately  applied  himself  to  pre^Mre  a  coot  for  the 
printer,'  On  April  the  14th,  'lie  received  the  first  proofe,'  and  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1824,  he  'coirected  Uie  last  sheet'  On  tlie 
]  4th  of  the  April  after  it,  hut  he  does  not  note  the  anniversary,  be 
wrote  in  bis  journal—'  I  have  the  gratification  of  finding  that  the 
'  Fasti'  are  well  received.'  Hia  fnend  Gaisford  thought  it  would 
be  '  generally  recommended  to  the  young  men'  at  Oiford.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  impression  had  been  issued  from  the  warehouse, 
although  it  had  been  published  only  three  months,  had  not  been 
reviewed,  and  hardly  advertised,  so  that  a  new  edition  already 
began   to   be  talked  about.     It  was,  in  fact,  an  indisputaUe 

on  that  (KCttsioD  in  the  market-place  of  NorthamptoQ.  If  it  liiul  not  been  for 
tills  canting  custom  of  singiog  psalms  before  the  eiecation  of  their  prisonem, 
the  tnimpcter  nith  tbe  cschaoge  would  liave  obtained  onlj  the  dead  body  of 
Nurrejs,  wlio  wonlil  have  died  childless,  all  his  ohildren  having  been  bom 
aubseqiieDlly  to  tliia  event'  (p.  3).  Hard  aa  the  fate  of  the  author  of  the 
'Fasti;  icoiud  in  that  case  iiavc  been,  it  wonld  not  have  been  whoUj  without 
»Heviiition, — his  editor  would  not  have  nutrred  his  '  Literaiy  Bemains'  with  snch 
nonsense  as  this.  If  the  singing  of  a  victorious  psalm  by  these  stern  men, 
when  about  to  inflict  eaudign  puuishment  on  one  whom  the;  (not  altc^cther 
without  cause)  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  truth,  were  a  'canting  custom,' 
what  opprobrious  lerni  ought  to  he  employed  respecting  the  onatom  of  admitting 
condemned  felons  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  just  before  execution,  which 
clei^vmcn  of  tlic  Church  ot  England,  who  are  so  fortunate  Be  to  be  appointed 
vh^bins  of  jails,  are  bound  to  ODserre?  One  a  little  harder  than  'canting,* 
we  opine. 
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success.  The  book  took  rank  at  once  amongst  the  productions 
of  true  learning,  and  secured  a  place  for  its  author  amongst  the 
great  scholars  not  of  our  own  country  alone. 

What  Clinton  felt  we  may  gather  from  a  passage  in  his 
journal,  of  which  we  have  quoted  part  above.  After  speaking  of 
the  low  state  of  learning  at  Oxford  when  he  was  there,  he  proceeds 
to  tell  us  that  he  did  *  not  belong  to  a  learned  family,'  and 
adds : — 

*  When  God's  providence  so  ordered  events  for  me,  as  to  throw  me 
back  upon  these  studies  in  1810,  making  them  my  resource,  my  refuge, 
my  consolation,  and  support,  I  was  not  only  not  encouraged,  but 
repressed  in  my  piu*suits.  1  have  carried  on  my  literary  labours  up  to 
the  period  at  which  my  work  was  published,  without  a  single  word  of 
encouragement  or  approbation  from  any  of  my  connexions,  except  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  good  bishop,  though  not  learned,  is  a  favourer 
of  learning ;  and  from  him  1  received  the  kindest  expressions  of 
encouragement  and  approbation,  as  my  work  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  before  it  was  printed.  With  this  single  exception,  I  have  pursued 
those  studies  so  necessary  to  my  moral  and  intellectual  health,  not 
only  without  encouragment,  but  even  in  spite  of  obstructions  placed 
in  my  way,  and  in  the  midst  of  disapprobation,  not  seldom  marked,  at 
my  occupations  and  pursuits.' — p.  231. 

It  is  the  old  story  still.  We  without,  who  look  upon  and  use 
the  imperishable  productions  of  genius  with  wliich  our  literature 
abounds,  picture  to  ourselves  the  men  to  whose  efforts  we 
owe  them,  as  if  they  wrote  in  saintly  calm,  all  things  around 
them  and  within  conspiring  with  and  aiding  their  desims. 
Admitted  no  further  than  the  threshold,  however,  we  find  that 
it  was  not  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  a  temple,  nor  with  'singing- 
robes  about  them,'  that  they  so  well  performed  their  allotted 
tasks,  but  amid  the  din  of  the  workshop,  with  toil-worn  garments, 
and  hands  stained  by  labour.  *  What  achievements  would  not 
ours  be,  but  for  these  envious  hindrances  !'  Thus  it  seems  ;  yet 
were  we  capable  of  such  achievements,  in  those  very  hindrances 
we  should  discern  the  materials  or  the  force  for  effecting  them. 
Essential  conditions  of  whatever  we  are  to  do,  those  impedimenta 
surely  are,  as  the  result  will  in  due  time  declare. 

Elsewhere  he  writes : — 

'  God  has  blessed  my  former  labours  with  such  a  measure  uf  success 
as  I  could  not  have  presumed  to  ho|)o  for.  In  the  *  Foreign  Review,' 
vol.  iv.  p.  343,  it  is  said  that  the  *  Fasti  Hellenic i'  was  **  a  work  which 
places  the  author  next  to  Bentley  among  Englinh  writers  on  Greek 
antiquities."  ^Vllethe^  the  second  volume,  which  is  now  completed, 
will  be  received  with  equal  favour,  I  do  not  know.  It  has  afforded  me, 
however,  an  interesting  occupation;  it  has  l>een  my  solace  andrcsourco 
in  the  midst  of  many  anxieties  ;  a  salutary  cmploymeut  for  my  mind. 
I  g^ve  God  thanks  for  that  health  and  leisure,  and  those  literary  oppor- 
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tunities,  by  which  he  has  enabled  me  to  perform  this  undertaking  > 
and  I  daily  make  my  prayer  unto  Him,  from  whom  alone  all  faculties 
are  derived,  that  He  would  enable  me  diligently  to  employ  the  time 
that  is  yet  appointed  to  me,  in  the  cultivation  of  useful  learning,  in 
the  vindication  of  truth,  and  therein  of  His  honour.' — pp.  286. 

We  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  any  further  details  of 
Clinton's  life.  Our  readers  can  now  depict  him^  with  fresh 
energy  prosecuting  his  great  undertaking,  since  he  had  received 
such  assurances  that  he  was  not  labouring  in  vain.  They  can 
understand  how  the  Delegates  of  the  University  Press  would 
continue  to  afford  all  help  in  their  power  to  the  publication  of 
works  reflecting  such  honour  upon  their  establishment ;  and 
bow  they  would  for  the  remainder  of  the  series,  present  the 
author  with  a  becoming  honorarium  on  account  of  each  volume^ 
not  unacceptable,  however  regarded.  Three  vears  after  the  first 
publication  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  *  Fasti  Hellenici/  a  new 
edition  was  sent  out ;  and  at  the  end  of  another  three  years — *- 
which  terminated  that  'second  decennium*  wherewith  (as  he 
expected)  his  long  labours  should  have  closed — the  Third  Part 
appeared.  Not  till  four  years  later,  1834,  was  the  First  Part^ 
completing  only  a  portion  of  his  original  scheme,  published. 
After  a  lengthened  delay,  in  1841,  came  a  third  edition  of  thd 
Second  Part.  Four  years  more  passed,  and  then  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  the  '  Fasti  Romani,'  which  WM  completed  by  the 
publication  of  the  second  volume  in  1 850 — just  forty  years  after 
the  project  was  first  entertained.  But  with  these  our  author  did 
not  now  regard  his  task  as  done.  After  issuing  a  second  edition 
of  the  Third  Part  of  his  *  Fasti  Hellenici,'  he  commenced  an 
Epitome  of  the  whole  of  that  work,  which  was  soon  finished,  and 
appeared  in  1851,  and  he  had  very  nearly  finished  a  similar 
abridgment  of  the  *  Fasti  Romani,'*  when  he  died,  on  the  29th 
of  October,  1852.  His  brother,  who  edits  these  'Literary  Re- 
mains,' completed  and  published  that  last  volume  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Yet  were  we  ever  so  well  disposed  to  extend  our  sketch,  iti 
would  be  impossible ;  for,  after  his  dismissal  from  Parliament, 
the  sole  event — beyond  the  domestic  incidents,  joumej^s,  and 
visits,  the  deaths  of  his  parents  and  of  a  daughter,  the  settlement 
of  others  in  life,  and  the  ceaseless  round  of  study — was  the  dis- 
appointment of  a  hope  he  had  cherished  of  succeeding  Mr.  Planta 
as  principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum ;  Mr.,  now  Sir  Henry, 
Ellis  receiving  the  appointment,  on  the  ground  of  *  long  services 
in  the  Museum.'     His  brother,  our  editor,  comments  on  this  in 


*  Brief  Notices  of  these  Epitomes  will  be  found  in  the  Eclectic  Review, 
Vol.  iv.  p.  no,  and  Vol.  v.  p.  631. 
N.  S. — VOL.  X.  U 
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the  tone  of  an  'injored'  man,  and  is  only  much  amazed  that  'no 
ezpresrion  of  disappointment  escaped'  him,  and  that  'he  received 
him  with  his  usual  cheerfulness'  when  they  met  in  town  and 
dined  together,  a  few  days  after  this  *  untoward  event'     *  He 
had  learnt  philosophy  in  the  best  school,'  says  the  editor.     But 
really,  we  do  not  perceive  much  need  of  *  philosophy'  of  any 
^school,'  in  a  case  where  a  man  has  no  need  of  such  a  post,  either 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  or  to  give  him  a  social  or  literary 
status.    We  could  cite  other  instances  in  which  the  editor  has 
done  his  brother's  memory  the  great  disservice  of  remarking,  in 
a  spirit  of   vulgar    display,   upon    passages  in  these   private 
records ;  and  we  are  more  than  half  disposed  to  wish  that,  in* 
stead  of  printing  them  as  '  Literary  Remains,'  with  such  elucida- 
tions, some  competent  friend  had  drawn  up,  by  the  help  of  these 
and  his  correspondence,  a  '  life,'  which  might  have  been  worthy 
to  rank  with  uiat  of  Arnold  of  Rugby.     All  that  is  of  genuine 
interest  in  this  volume  mi^ht  have  been  inserted,  and  whilst  we 
lost  no  loveable  or  instructive  feature  of  this  amiable  and  learned 
man's  character,  a  more  befitting  monument  would  have  been 
raised  in  memory  of  his  name. 

We  prefer,  however,  this  little  volume  to  a  lean  or  pretentious 
biography  ;  for  the  part  due  to  the  editor  is  small,  and  the  '  Auto- 
biography' and  '  Journal'  present  such  an  image  of  their  writer, 
that  we  become  almost  as  well  acquainted  as  if  we  \vere  brought 
into  personal  communication  with  him,  being  yet  alive.  General 
readers  cannot  fail  to  be  charmed  with  the  single-hearted  kind* 
liness  that  shows  in  every  page  ;  the  devout  recognition  of  the 
presence  of  Qod,  and  the  need  of  his  blessing  for  the  discliarge 
of  every  duty,  and  still  more,  the  need  of  regarding  every  duty  as 
made  oliligatory  by  him — give  to  this  book  a  character  which 
ought  to  commend  it  to  those  who  reasonably  seek  for  what  the 
apostle  meant  by  '  edification  ;'  and  students  might  take  it  as  a 
companion  to  cheer  and  instruct  them,  to  help  in  keeping  their 
noblest  resolutions  tense,  and  to  assure  them  of  the  real  sacred- 
ness  of  their  calling. 

For  pyschologists,  we  may  further  hint,  that  the  candid  pre- 
sentation of  the  heart  and  soul  of  tliis  scholar  (as  far  as  he  knew 
himself)  in  his '  Journal,'  being  free  from  all  morbid  colouring,  will 
go  far  towards  explaining  much  that  is  morbid  in  many  retH>rded 
religious  experiences ;  and  the  real  meaning  of  that  old  saying, 
'  Labonisse  est  oraase,'  may  be  clearly  discerned. 

ifany  passages  we  have  marked  for  I'Xtraction,  but  cannot 
make  room  for.  The  folloii^ing  specimens  will  stimulate  our 
reailors  curiosity,  we  hope,  and  justify  what  we  have  said: — 
*  The  theological  disputes  which  have  in  all  ages  disturbed 
the  world,  have  arisen   from  two  causes ;    1.  It  was  not  con- 
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^dered,  ttat  oio  man  has  a  HgM  to  require  of  any  otJier  man^ 
to  give  an  account  of  his  creed,  2.  Men  undertook  to  explain 
too  much,  and  to  know  more  than  was  revealed  to  them'  (p.  365). 
This,  which  we  have  put  in  Italics,  from  a  whilome  student  of 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  is  a  new  thing  under  the  eun;  and  so 
>oonBideredy  might  give  rise  to  much  profitable  reflection.  *  When 
Scripture  is  silent  we  may  conjecture,  provided  that  we  do 
it  reverently,  and  that  we  advance  nothing  contrary  to  the  four 
great  doctrines  of  revelation  [he  had  before  enumerated  as 
ihese  "  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonem^it,  the 
Resurrection"],  and  that  we  do  7iot  force  our  opinions  on  maTi- 
hiTtd,  and  compel  other's  to  assent  to  our  conjectures'  (p.  371). 

His  opposition  to  '  Tractarianism'  was  thoroughly  sincere  and 
pronounced.  It  appears,  where  least  of  all  we  should  expect  to 
find  it,  in  the  appendix  to  his  '  Fasti  BomanL^  Fresh  from  the 
reading  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  he  th^e  gathered  together^ 
as  if  in  express  antagonism  to  the  ^  Catenae  Patrum,'  whidi  the 
writers  of  the  *  Tracts  for  the  Times'  rejoiced  in,  a  *  Testimonia 
Patrum,'  well  worth  careful  study  and  reflection.  We  are 
conscious  of  a  deeper  interest  in  this  part  of  his  work,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  in  his  ^  Epitome'  he  was  engaged  upon  it, 
when  his  tasks  here  were  terminated.  He  laid  down  his  pen  in 
the  midst  of  this  sentence,  which  bears  a  wonderful  relation  to 
his  own  circumstances  at  the  time— 'With  reference  to  the 
ministry  of  Christ  upon  earth,  we  of  these  latter  days  behold  him, 
but  7wt  nigh,'*  The  words  in  Italics  he  did  not  live  to  write  ; 
and  ere  they  were  written  there,  he  had  gone  where  he  could 
behold  Him  of  whom  he  spoke  'face  to  face.'  The  following 
quotation  will  exemplify  this  Oxford  scholar's  opinion  of  the  new 
Oxford  theology  : — 

*  The  obsen-ation  of  saints'  days  as  holidays  woiild  have  a  demoral- 
izing effect  upon  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  would  make  those  holi- 
days times  of  riot  ana  excess.  In  countrj'  parishes  an  annual  feast  is 
held,  anciently  appointed  in  honour  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  parish 
church,  and  at  those  times  riot  and  disorder  among  the  lower  classes 
are  prevalent.  If  saints'  days  were  observed  as  holidays,  you  would 
add  so  man}^  more  days  to  those  seasons  of  intemperance.  Some  few 
religieuses^  some  pious  old  ladies,  who  would  be  glad  to  have  an  object 
for  occupying  their  monaiag  hours,  would  attend  the  service  of  the 
church  on  those  occasions.  But  I  doubt  whether  among  those  persons 
the  practice  would  lead  to  good  ;  for  many  would  come  by  degrees  to 
think  that  those  observances  would  excuse  them  from  the  practice  of 
weightier  matters — purity,  humility,  charity,  and  the  like.  The 
Kqman  Church  is  almost  wholly  occupied  with  outward  observances  ; 
yet  the  most  profligate  and  corrupt  state  of  domestic  manners  is  found 

♦  Epitome  of  Fasti  Romani,  p.  454. 

U2 
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in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Austria ;  while  the  purest  morals  are  met 
with  in  ]?rotestant  countries.' — p.  386. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  some  account  of  the  works  by  which 
Clinton  has  taken  so  high  a  stand  amongst  recent  classical 
scholars.  Brief  it  must  needs  be,  but  it  shall  be  our  effort  to 
make  it  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  those  whom  it  principally 
concerns. 

The  object  which  the  author  proposed  to  himself,  when  his 
studies  at  length  took  definite  shape  and  direction,  was  the 
arrangement,  in  chronological  order,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
events,  both  civil  and  military,  of  Grecian  history,  together  with 
the  Greek  writers  of  every  kind,  and  their  works ;  to  *  express  the 
liuthorities  upon  which  each  fact  should  be  stated  ;'  and  '  as  far 
as  the  necessary  brevity  would  allow,'  to  give  *  the  original  words 
of  the  authors/  Subordinately  to  Grecian  history  and  literature, 
the  events  and  the  writers  of  Roman  history  were  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  plan,  commencing  with  the  period  when  Uhe 
power  of  the  Romans  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Greeks,'  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyrrhus  of  Epeirus ;  and  gradually  more  and 
more  fully,  until  the  *  Fasti  Hellenici'  should  be  completely  trans- 
formed into  *  Fasti  Romani/  The  chronology  of  every  state  and 
kingdom  of  antiquity  which  would  throw  the  least  light  upon  the 
principal  matter  was  to  be  given,  along  with  explanations,  argu- 
ments, lists  of  writers,  essays  on  such  subjects  as  the  *  extent 
and  population  of  ancient  Greece,'  disquisitions  on  the  events, 
persons,  &c.,  of  the  pre-historic  perio<l  in  Greece,  with  all  else  that 
might  be  regarded  as  elucidatory  of,  or  ancillary  to,  his  main 
design.  And  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  would  be  thought 
credible,  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  scheme  being  considered, 
he  has  succeeded  in  attaining  his  object. 

The  only  omission  of  importance  here  is  the  chronology  of 
Borne  before  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus ;  and  the  supply  of  this 
deficiency,  in  the  same  degree  of  fulness  with  which  the  various 
parts  of  the  subject  are  treated,  would  have  doubled  the  size  of 
the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  *  Fasti  Hellenici.'  One  of 
the  works  which  were  directly  originated  in  Germany  by  his, 
the  *  Griechische  und  Romische  Zeittafeln'  of  Dr.  Ernst  Wilhem 
Fischer,  in  the  Roman  section  of  it,  commences  with  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city.  But  though  the  '  Tables'  are  thus  made  com- 
plete, we  still  lack  the  'Appendix,'  which  Clinton  would  have 
made  so  rich  with  historical  and  critical  lore ;  and  there  is  little 
prospect  that  this  defect  will  be  made  up.  A  glance  at  the  table 
of  contents  in  any  of  his  volumes  would  satisfy  the  reader, 
that  the  accumulation,  examination,  and  disposition  of  the 
matter  contained   in   these    books   (the   whole   bc-ing   original 
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work)  were  enough  to  occupy  the  forty  years  which  he  expended 
upon  thera. 

The  special  value  which  we  attribute  to  Clinton's  labours,  is 
not  so  much  his  method  of  arrangement,  nor  his  inclusion  of  the 
literary  history  with  the  civil  and  military  history  of  Greece  and 
Borne,  nor  yet  even  the  insertion  of  the  passages  in  his  autho- 
rities on  which  he  relied  for  his  statements  of  facts  ; — it  is  that 
in  all  the  essential  portions  of  his  work,  discarding  conjecture 
and  theory,  he  diligently  and  conscientiously  proceeded  by  fc*- 
tvmony  and  evidence  alone.  If  he  was  not  aosolutely  the  first 
who  did  it,  he  was  the  first,  who,  upon  principle,  distinguished 
between  the  facts  of  history  and  the  probabilities  of  myth  and 
legend,  and  would  accept  nothing  as  history  except  on  a  safe 
and  \mquestionable  ground  of  fact  The  process  he  pursued  was 
Baconian  throughout ;  and  thus  his  books  have  a  worth  for 
students  of  every  degree,  altogether  apart  from  the  conclusions  he 
arrived  at,  invaluable  though  they  ara 

In  one  place  he  has  departed  from  this  method :  the  times 
before  the  first  Olympiad,  although  expressly  excluded  from  the 
Tables,  are  discussed  in  seven  Prolegomena  (as  we  may  designate 
them)  to  the  Tables  in  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Fasti  Hellenici ;' 
and  in  them  he  has  endeavoured,  from  the  old  Greek  legends  as 
recorded  by  the  poets,  together  with  the  traditions  of  the  pre- 
historic period  contained  in  the  historians,  and  the  computations 
of  the  ancient  chronologists,  '  to  draw  out,'  as  Grote  remarks, 
when  criticizing  this  part  of  Clinton  s  work,  '  a  methodical  series  of 
historical  events  adorned  with  chronological  dates,'  although 
'the  data  essential  to  chronological  determination  are  here 
wanting.'  Clinton's  defence  against  Crete's  criticisms,  contained 
in  his  'Epitome'  of  the  'Fasti  Hellenici'  (pp.  70-81)  is  very 
unsatisfactory ;  and  a  radical  refutation  of  his  conclusions  is  con- 
tained in  the  fact  that  he  has  constructed  his  whole  work  upon 
the  basis  of  the  generic  distinction  of  the  evidence  we  possess  of 
events  before  and  after  the  first  Olympiad. 

In  the  *  Fasti  Hellenici'  the  tables  extend  from  B.O.  776,  tho 
authenticated  date  of  the  first  Olympiad,  to  A.D.  14,  the  year  of 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  ;  the  intermediate  termina- 
tions of  the  First  and  Second  Parts,  being  RC.  560  and  278,  or  the 
times  of  Peisistratus  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  respectively. 
The  *  Fasti  Romani'  extend  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  A.D. 
578,  the  death  of  Justin  the  Second  ;  to  which  the  Appendix 
adds  the  period  from  A.D.  579  to  A.D.  641,  the  death  of  Hera- 
clius  ;  ana  in  the  *  Epitome,'  this  addition  is  made  to  the  Tables 
themselves. 

We  do  not  presume  at  this  time,  when  the  reputation  of  these 
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works  is  so  firmly  established,  to  tell  scholars  of  their  excellence ; 
but  we  may  properly  exhort  students  of  every  class,  in  private,  in 
collies,  and  in  our  high  schools,  to  make  themselves  famiUar  with 
the  ^  Fasti'  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  classical  or 
historical  education  can  be  complete,  which  does  not  involve  a 
close  acquaintance  with  this  noble  work.  Whilst  the  general 
reader,  and  the  student  whose  means  and  opportunities  forbid 
bis  use  of  the  quarto  volumes,  will  find  in  the  two  octavo  volumes 
of  the  '  Epitome'  an  invaluable  treasure  both  for  study  and 
reference.  These  volumes,  indeed,  we  would  recommend  to  oC, 
since  they  give  us,  beside  a  most  careful  and  exact  conden- 
sation of  the  complete  work,  the  author's  latest  additions  and 
corrections ;  and  can  to  none  be  so  useful,  and  by  none  so  much 
appreciated,  as  those  who  have  well  used  the  larger  one& 

One  department  of  these  laborious  investigations  we  desire  to 
make  specoal  mention  of,  because  it  is  of  interest  to  all  our  readers-* 
the  chronology  of  Scripture  history.  We  saw  that*  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  labours,  this  paiticularly  engaged  our  author's  atten- 
tion ;  the  results  of  his  studies  are  contained  in  an  extended  section 
of  the  Appendix  of  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Fasti  Hellenici,' 
entitled  Scripture  Chronology ;  a  portion  of  the  section  on  the 
Kinss  of  Persia^  in  the  Appendix  of  the  second  volume  ;  and  in 
another  section  devoted  to  Scripture  Chronology  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  '  Fasti  Romani,'  in  addition  to  occasional  entries  in 
the  Tables.  The  section  in  the  '  Fasti  Romani'  treats  of  tho 
chronology  of  the  Gospel  history  mainly ;  but  it  also  contains 
some  additions  to  the  matters  handled  in  the  former  places,  and 
in  the  ^  Epitome,'  much  '  which  is  not  in  the  larger  work.' 

The  opinions  formed  by  such  a  scholar  as  Clinton,  must  be  of 
great  value,  and  his  reverent  regard  for  holy  things  will  not, 
with  those  of  discerning  mind,  detract  from  their  worth.  And 
therefore  we  would  direct  all  careful  students  of  the  Bible  whom 
we  can  influence  to  these  essays,  as  helpful  in  a  high  degree  to 
the  correct  understanding  of  Scripture  nistor}',  by  snowing  how 
it  should  be  inquired  into,  in  respect  of  one  most  important 
feature  of  it,  as  hi»t&nf.  For  we  must  not  forget,^* what  we  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  forget,  and  the  forgetfulness  of  which  has 
tumished  the  occasion  for  so  much  that  is  worse  than  unneces- 
sary to  be  said  recently  about  history  not  being  religion : — it 
becomes  us  never  to  forget,  that  not  only  is  a  larse  proportion  of 
the  Bible  historical  in  its  form,  but  that  the  hiitorieal  records 
comprised  in  the  Bible  have  been  subjected  to  precisely  similar 
conditions  with  all  other  historical  reconis  in  the  world ;  and  that 
the  course  of  sacred  history  has  to  be  dihcovered  by  research,  in 
every  particular  resembling  that  by  which  all  reliable  profane 
history  has  been  determined.     So,  without  oftering  any  re-marks 
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upon  the  details  of  Clinton's  scheme  of  Scripture  and  Gospel 
chronology,  or  contrasting  it  with  other  systezns  which  have  met 
with  acceptance  amongst  intelligent  JKble  readers,  we  beg  otilr 
that  his  method  of  ing^iry  should  beadopted  ;  hm  results  wiU 
iiien,  as  far  as  he  is  faithful  to  it  (for  in  this  part  of  his  work, 
also,  he  endeavours,  as  all  other  investigators  have  done,  to 
supply  some  of  the  breaks  in  the  data  by  conjectural  calculations) 
be  available  for  all  needful  purposes,  and  prove  of  eminent  use. 

The  consequences  of  studying  the  Scripture  history  thus  will, 
in  at  least  two  ways,  promote  the  right  understanding  of  the 
sacred  volume.  A  whole  host  of  irreducible  diflSculties  will 
be  avoided,  and  the  pernicious  habit  of  creating  articles  of  faith 
out  of  mere  hypotheses,  to  connect  and  explain  matters  of  fact, 
will  be  prevented.  And  we  know  not  whether  a  surer,  or  a 
kmger  step,  or  one  more  necessary  for  the  present  generation  than 
this^  could  be  taken  ;  nor  if  any  generation  cpuld  show  a  more 
Bstomdmkg  advance  in  the  apprehension  and  realization  of 
smritttal  things,  than  such  a  step  would  now  be  iqpon  what  has 
already  been  attained. 

Yet  one  word  more.  These  labours  of  CUnteok's  may  seem  to 
JBMdky  veiy  unworthy  the  devotion  of  a  life.  His  was^  undoubtedly, 
a  tad£  that  can  be  easily  and  efiEectively  caricatured,  and  set  in  a 
light  which  makes  it  look  both  mean  and  ridiculous.  But  no 
amount  of  moralizing  and  satire  can  overturn  the  fact^  that  from 
these  petty  and  sterile  inquiries  about  archons  and  consuls,  and 
dates  of  births  and  deaths,  about  the  reigns  and  deeds  of  monarchs 
Jong  ago  departed,  whose  kingdoms,  in  many  instances,  are  for- 
gotten in  the  very  countries  they  overspread,  has  arisen  a  work 
which  they  whose  tastes  and  knowledge  determine  the  permanent 
literature  of  our  nation  will  not  willingly  suffer  to  die.  It  stands 
here  like  a  strong  and  well-built  temple,  having  uses  near  akin  to 
those  of  such  a  structure  ;  whilst  half  the  toils  that  might  be 
approvingly  contrasted  with  his,  have  in  no  instance  left  behind 
them  more  than  heaps  of  unorganized  fragments,  '  rudes  indi- 
gestasque  moles ;'  the  only  conceivable  application  of  which  is 
'speedy  burial,'  that  thekind  earth  may  employ  for  the  increase 
of  others'  harvests,  the  scattered  atoms  of  nourishment  for  such 
that  they  may  contain. 

*  I  have  endeavoured,'  writes  our  scholar,  upon  one  occasion^ 
^  not  to  misspend  the  time  bestowed  upon  me  ;  not  to  let  it  pass 
without  leaving  a  record  behind  it'  (p.  201).  We  have  the 
'  record'  in  our  hands ;  and  if  this  do  not  demonstrate  his  Ume 
not  to  have  been  misspent,  let  the  nature  of  the  record  do  sa 
For  what  is  this  so  ignoble  chronology  but  an  accurate  deli* 
neation  of  all  God's  |H'ovidence,  displayed  in  this  field  of  time^ 
IMS  far  as  is  known  to  men ;  so  that  we  who  are  now  placed  in  it^ 
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may  acquaint  ourselves  truly  with  what  has  already  been  done 
here,  and  more  readily  discovering  our  individual  duties,  and  the 
helps  which  are  always  prepared  to  start  into  action  around  the 
steps  of  the  faithful  labourer,  may  in  the  largest  spirit,  and  with 
the  loftiest  scope,  do  that  which  is  assigned  to  us — 

'  As  ever  in  our  great  Task-master's  eye.' 


Abt.  III. — Clytemnestra  ;  the  EarVs  Beturn  ;  the  Artist ;  and  other 
Boeim,  By  Owen  Meredith.  Feap  8vo.   Loudon :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

One  by  one  have  the  various  barbarous  sports  and  pugnacious 
pastimes  which  used  to  delight  our  ancestors  died  out,  until 
there  is  little  left^  save  our  occasional  exhibitions  of  the  '  manly 
art  of  self-defence.'  Badger-hunting,  cock-fighting,  bull-baiting, 
with  other  kindred  brutalities,  are  gona  And  it  would  seem 
that  the  old  game  of  the  critics  worrying  a  poet  or  poetaster  for 
the  sport's  si^e,  is  effete  and  abolished.  It  was  the  custom  years 
ago  for  certain  reviewers  to  lie  in  wait  listening  for  the  panting 
and  plaining  of  any  heart  that — stricken  either  by  the  golden 
shafts  of  Apollo  or  the  silver  arrows  of  Luna — sought  to  make 
its  sorrow  vocaJ,  and  ease  itself  with  melodious  tears ;  and  at  the 
welcome  sound,  a  yell  of  delight  was  raised,  the  hunt  was  up,  and 
the  poor  thing  was  scared,  harassed,  run  to  earth  mercilessly, 
and  often  left  stricken,  torn,  and  bleeding,  for  very  love  of  the 
chase  and  zest  of  the  pastima  This  is  altered  now.  We  know 
not  whether  the  critics  have  become  more  benevolent,  or  have 
only  changed  their  tactics,  but  they  seldom  kill  now-a-days, 
except  by  kindness.  The  death  of  Keats,  and  the  alleged  cause 
of  its  prematureness,  may  have  somewhat  checked  ^em,  and 
caused  them  to  think  that  they  had  carried  the  thing  a  httle  too 
&r.  Or  they  may  have  become  better  judges  of  human  nature, 
and  observed  that  any  imjust  attack  will  be  sure  to  raise  up 
disputants  and  combatants  who  gather  to  battle  round  the  name 
or  the  book  that  is  attacked.  However  this  may  be,  critical 
savagery  has  given  place  to  suffocating  salutation.  No  sooner 
does  the  poetling  utter  his  musical  note  than  the  ecstatic  critic 
rushes  upon  him,  and  hugs  him  until  he  is  breathless.  He  then 
turns  to  his  audience,  the  public,  who  have  been  starine  dumbly 
at  this  vigorous  manifestation  of  affection,  and  ioforms  them  that 
such  a  note  as  that  has  not  been  heard  in  England  duriog  the  last 
two  hundred  years ;  such  music  has  not  been  struck  out  of  the 
lyre  by  any  human  hand  since  Shakspeare ;  such  a  dawn  of  poetic 
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power  has  not  crimsoned  the  horizon  since  the  Homeric  aurora 
rose  radiantly  over  Greece.  Most  probably  he  quotes  a  few  of 
the  best  things  from  the  author's  book ;  but  he  assures  you  that 
they  are  dust  and  ashes  compared  with  the  fine  gold  and  the 
precious  rubies  that  are  sown  broad-cast  over  this  new  world  of 
wonder.  He  tells  you  that,  on  opening  it,  he  stood  spell-bound, 
like  Cortez  and  his  men,  '  silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien.'  That 
for  cosmic  thought  and  solemn  strength,  here  is  another  peer  of 
Milton  and  Wordsworth.  He  has  all  the  force  of  Byron,  and  the 
fire  of  Bums.  His  language  is  choicer  than  that  of  Keats ;  his 
imagination  has  a  loftier  range  than  that  of  Shelley,  &a  &c« 
You  get  the  book,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  are  disappointed 
with  it,  and  disgusted  with  the  critic.  After  such  extravagant 
praise,  almost  any  book  of  verse  must  sink  at  least  twenty  fathoms 
lower  in  your  estimation  than  it  might  have  done  with  no  other 
weight  than  its  own  specific  gravity. 

This  process  has  been  applied  to  several  young  writers  who 
have  been  loudly  hailed  as  'New  Poets.'  There  is  hardly  a 
literary  paper  in  London  but  has  latterly  discovered  its  'New 
Poet'  and  star  in  the  realms  of  song.  Some  of  these  lights  have 
made  a  few  dim  twinkles,  and  then  expired.  Others  have  never 
been  visible,  save  to  the  discoverers.  One  or  two  seem  to  be 
orbing  out,  brightening  and  rising.  The  '  Critic'  literary  paper 
has  a  whole  milky-way  of  disco veriea  After  its  astronomical 
successes,  other  editors  have  been  rolling  up  their  papers  into 
telescopic  shape,  and  sweeping  the  literary  horizon  for  peering 
luminaries  or  wandering  comets. 

Some  time  since,  the  *  Examiner'  newspaper,  in  reviewing  two 
of  these  new  poets,  made  the  astounding  assertion,  that  there 
was  plenty  of  good  verse  \vritten  in  the  present  time,  and  that 
one  of  these  fine  days  a  man  would  rise  who  should  pick  out  the 
jewels  from  the  poetry  of  to-day,  and  set  them  for  immortality — 
smelt  down  the  ore  in  the  fire  of  his  genius,  and  get  the  fine 
gold  separated  from  the  dross,  and  beat  out  a  poetic  crown 
worthy  of  the  brow  of  this  our  wondrous  Mother  Age.  The 
*  Examiner'  has  found  the  coming  man  who  is  to  do  this ;  doubt- 
less it  had  an  eye  on  him  when  it  made  the  prophetic  assertion 
respecting  him  and  his  work,  for  it  had  not  then  found  its  New 
Poet,  He  is  *  Owen  Meredith,'  whose  advent,  saj's  the  '  Examiner,' 
breaks  like  a  new  dawn  of  poetic  promise  across  the  flat  waste  of 
contemporary  verse.  Be  it  remembered  that  this  *flat  waste' 
contains  the  poetic  growth  of  Tennyson's,  Robert  Browning's, 
and  K  B.  Browning's  poetry.  This  must  be  the  great  new  poet 
whose  coming  was  foretold,  and  who  was  advertised  to  gather  in 
the  sweetest  and  fairest  flowers  for  his  garland,  bind  up  the 
sheaves  in  the  harvest-field  of  others,  take  the  brightest  gems 
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from  their  jewel-house  to  give  them  worthy  setting.  Ecce  Bomo  ! 
To  this,  the  latest  *  New  Poet/  the  critics  generally  have  been 
cruelly  kind, — a  kindness  more  fatal  than  the  unkindness  may 
have  been  in  some  other  cases.  Readers  are  just  as  eager  to 
resent  injustice  o£fered  to  themselves  as  to  the  author  reviewed  ; 
thus,  when  we  are  informed  that  of  all  the  young  poets  of  the 
present  day  Mr.  Owen  Meredith  is  the  most  promising,  and  has 
given  an  earnest  of  his  capacity  for  out-distancing  the  whole  of 
his  contempomries,  we  prick  up  our  ears  and  open  wide  our 
eyes.  The  advent  of  a  genuine  poet  is  a  great  and  gl<mous 
thing,  a  solemn  joy ;  and  when  one  is  bom  into  the  world,  all 
men  should  rejoice.  Perhaps  the  hard  treatment  that  most 
great  poets  have  received  from  the  world,  and  the  scanty  recog- 
nition which  has  ofttimes  been  awarded  them  in  the  past,  makes 
us  all  the  more  anxious  to  welcome  and  hail  those  that  may  be 
born  into  our  time.  But  great  poets  are  not  bom  every  day, 
and  seldom  do  they  spring  up  plenteous  as  mushrooms  on  a 
warm  autumn  morning.  So  often,  indeed,  has  the  lo,  here !  lo, 
there  I  been  raised  of  late,  that  we  begin  to  question  this  ^  new- 
poet'  cry  when  we  hear  it 

However,  you  carry  brave  credentials  Mr.  Meredith ;  we  read 
them  joyfully.  Your  announcement  makes  an  old  heart  beat 
young  again.  Poetry  lives  an  eternal  youth,  and  communicates 
a  rejuvenescent  influence,  and  you,  we  are  told,  are  a  '  New  Poet/ 
We  read  your  volume,  *  Clytemnestra  and  other  Poems.'  We 
spent  nearly  three  days  upon  it  We  got  on  pretty  well  for 
some  pages.  We  felt,  of  course,  the  flamboyancy  of  the  poetry, 
and  remarked  some  other  characteristics  which  we  took  for 
things  in  common  among  the  young  writers  of  the  time,  such  as 
a  large  phrasing,  a  profusion  of  purple  and  royal-rare  epithets, 
a  glowing  sensuosity,  and  a  continual  pomposity  of  utterance. 
These  we  thought  may  be  incident  to  youth.  These  things  are 
matters  of  expression,  blemishes  on  the  sur&ce,  let  us  look  at  the 
thought  beneath,  the  spirit  which  wears  these  as  a  raiment  We 
began  unwrapping,  and  acknowledge  that  our  astonishment  was 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  poor  fellow  who,  having  wedded  a  ball- 
room beauty  whom  he  haa  only  seen  dancine  in  her  loveliness 
by  flaring  gaslight,  found  that  when  she  sought  her  chamber  *  in 
the  retired  quiet  of  the  night,'  she  had  to  divest  herself  of  many 
charms  that  had  so  powerfully  tended  to  compass  liis  affections 
For  instance,  she  began  bv  la^ng  a«:ide  the  ringlets  that  had 
rippled  and  trembl^  and  lam  endearingly  upon  her  waxen 
flhoalders.  Next,  she  disenchanted  her  mouth  ot  a  lovely  set  of 
white  teeth ;  the  rich  niorbidezza  and  alabaster  whiteness  of 
cheek  and  bust  were  laid  on  not  by  the  hand  of  Nature  but  by 
Art,  and  ere  she  closed  her  eyes  aremarkably  brilliant  one  had 
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to  be  taken  out,  and — ^and — in  the  realm  of  the  bHnd  the  one-eyed 
woman  was  queen  !  Very  similar  in  its  naked  reality  appeared 
the  poetry  of  Mr.  Meredith,  after  we  had  applied  the  unwrappilig 
process,  and  divested  it  of  its  borrowed  ornaments.  We  can 
eanly  imagine  that  many  superficial  readera  will  be  carried  away, 
and  think  this  book  full  of  gorgeous  poetry.  It  contains  poetry-^ 
borrowed  from  most  of  our  modem  masters  of  verse.  We  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  author  has  put  some  poetry  of  his  own 
into  it,  but  as  the  Yankee  said  of  his  Boston  beauty's  affections^ 
*  it  was  a  sorter  love,  and  a  sorter  not,  but  a  darned  deal  sorter 
not  nor  sorter/  So  say  we  of  that  part  of  the  book  which  is 
really  Mr.  Meredith's  own.  But  in  the  reahn  of  the  blind,  the 
one-eyed  woman  is  queen.  Most  young  writers  are  to  some 
extent  imitators,  and  even  plagiarists — ^we  trust  they  are  the 
latter  only  unconsciously — and  when  a  thought  rises  in  the 
mind,  or  a  strain  of  music  sings,  it  must  often  be  difficult  to  detect 
whether  it  is  original  or  only  a  reminiscence — ^whether  it  is  the 
work  of  imagination  or  of  memory.  So  silently,  and  mth  su^h 
secret  stealth,  does  the  mind  take  its  photographic  impressions, 
and  when  it  yields  them  up  their  beauty  may  appear  so  fresh 
and  novel,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  whence  they  were  received. 
As  a  general  rule  we  should  say  beware  of  those  good  things  that 
flow  or  flash  into  tiie  mind  so  easily.  We  have  to  labour  deep 
in  the  mines  of  thought  to  dig  up  the  hidden  gems ;  nevertho' 
less,  all  plagiarism  and  imitation  are  fatal  to  the  young  poet.  A 
theft  never  enriches ;  a  lie  cannot  live :  and  it  is  only  in  propor- 
tion that  the  writer  manifests  a  primordial  originality,  and  a 
robust  individuality,  that  he  gives  any  promise  of  becoming  a 
poet 

All  our  greatest  poets  have  had  a  marked  originality  and  a 
strong  personality  from  the  beginning.  There  is  no  imitation  in 
the  earliest  style  of  Shakespeare.  There  is  nothing  second- 
hand in  the  manner  of  Burns.  The  bloom  is  never  rubbed 
off  the  thought  in  the  firstlings  of  Milton — ^it  is  always  John 
Milton.  Nor  can  you  trace  any  imitation  in  Tennyson's  first 
volume,  published  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  They  were  all 
too  rich  to  borrow,  too  firm  on  their  own  feet  to  make  crutches 
of  others,  too  full  of  robust  strength  to  be  swayed  to  and  fro  by 
the  persuasion  of  others. 

Mr.  Meredith  is  always  imitative  when  he  is  not  plagiarizing. 
Not  imitative  in  modes  of  expression  merely,  but  in  style,  concep- 
tion, plan,  thought,  everything.  He  never  spins  his  own  thread  ; 
he  does  not  create  his  own  material,  he  borrows  it  from  others ; 
and  though  he  may  skilfully  weave  a  royal  warp,  it  is  not  his 
own :  he  is  only  the  poor  weaver,  who  shrinks  back  again  into  his 
native  poverty.     If  we  had  the  talismanic  power  to  resolve  this 
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book  iDto  its  primal  elements,  and  restore  their  component  parts 
to  the  rightful  possessors,  alas  !  how  small  would  be  the  residue 
for  the  nominal  author.  Such,  however,  is  only  the  work  of  time. 
The  whole  of  these  poems  might  have  been  written  as  exercises 
"  in  the  styles  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Emerson,  Mra  Browning, 
Shakespeare,  and  Keats ;  and  we  should  have  called  them  very 
successful  Nowhere  is  the  spirit  that  creates  to  be  found.  Now, 
we  estimate  at  a  very  diflFerent  rate  of  value  the  jivet  and  the 
^ec(yad  copy  of  any  production.  Only  one  man  may  produce  the 
first,  a  thousand  can  make  copies  to  pattern.  In  all  matters  of 
creation,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  begin.  After  a  beginning  is 
made,  it  is  easy  to  continue.  And  it  makes  an  infinite  difference 
whether  the  poet  s  beginning  be  the  thought  of  another,  or  his 
own  ;  whether  the  inspiration  originate  with  himself,  or  he  gets 
it  from  some  one  else.  If  he  be  a  genuine  creator,  of  never  so 
limited  a  faculty,  still,  he  adds  something  to  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  He  has  a  germ  of  new  life,  and  it  will  grow  to  bring  forth 
fruity  and  enrich  the  world  for  ever.  Imitation  can  never  enrich 
the  world.  It  may  bring  together  a  whole  granary  of  grain,  but 
it  does  not  grow  a  single  ear.  It  may  work  cunningly  and  mask 
deftly,  and  many  may  accept  it  for  the  real  thing,  as  glitter  and 
tinsel  may  be  taken  for  the  precious  stone  and  the  fine  gold« 
Nevertheless,  it  is  only  imitation,  and  not  creation  ;  only  a  repro- 
ductive, and  not  a  productive  power. 

The  drama  of  *  Clytemnestra'  is,  perhaps,  the  best  poem  in  the 
book,  though  it  is  little  more  than  a  free  paraphrase  of  Shake- 
speare and  Browning,  variegated  by  touches,  tones,  and  tints  of 
Keats  and  Tennyson*  We  have  the  oueenly  devilry  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  Cleopatra,  and  Ottima,  dashea  in  with  the  vacillation 
of  Hamlet  and  the  compunctious  cowardice  of  Sebald.  The  whole 
piece  Ls  moulded  out  of  these  ingredients,  and  the  voices  of  those 
poets  whom  we  have  mentioned  cry  out  in  a  hundred  passages. 
The  '  Earl's  Return'  is  made  up  of  Browning  s  '  Flight  of  the 
Duchess'  and  Tennyson's  *  Mariana.'  The  rhythm  and  ^ro* 
tesquerie  of  movement  belong  to  Browning,  the  method  of 
accumulating  pliysical  circumstance  to  Tennyson.  The  '  Artist' 
is  just  one  of  Emerson's  lectures  done  into  verse  with  alternate 
rhymea     Taike  the  following  for  example  : — 

Know  well  thv  friends,     llie  wooilbinc's  breath. 

The  woolly  tendril  on  the  vine. 
Are  more  to  thee  than  Cato's  ileatli. 

Or  Ciccro^fl  words  to  Catalinc. 

The  Genius  on  thy  daily  wavs 

Shall  meet  and  take  thee  {>y  the  hand  ; 

But  serve  him  not  as  who  obt*vs : 
He  is  thy  slave  if  thou  command. 
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All  things  are  thine  estate  :  yet  must 

Thou  lirst  display  the  title  deeds, 
And  sue  the  world.     Be  strong :  and  trust 

High  instincts  more  than  aU  the  creeds. 

Assert  thyself :  and  by-and-by 

The  world  will  come  and  lean  on  thee. 

But  seek  not  praise  of  men :  thereby 

Shall  false  shows  cheat  thee.    Boldly  be. — pp.  196, 197. 

The  '  Wife's  Tragedy'  is  done  according  to  Mra  Browning's 
*  Bertha  in  the  Lane.'  In  short,  we  can  point  out  the  origin  of 
most  of  the  pieces  in  some  other  poem  by  some  other  writer. 
Many  are  the  voices  that  we  hear,  but  they  come  from  the  mock-* 
ing-bird.  It  would  take  too  long  to  make  good  by  illustration 
all  that  we  have  said  about  Mr.  Meredith's  imitations,  and  they 
are  often  made  up  of  many  things  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  illustrate.  We  would  point  to  the  impression  that  one  has  in 
reading,  of  its  all-prevailing  second-handness.  Tou  seem  to  have 
heard  it  all  before.  But  we  are  not  limited  in  giving  special 
instances  of  imitation  and  plagiarism.  Tennyson  is  the  poet 
most  frequently  imitated  and  stolen  from.  As  a  specimen  of  our 
author's  art  of  imitation,  and  of  the  success  with  which  he  has 
caught  one  of  the  Laureate's  tricks  of  art,  take  the  following 
lines  from  *  Launcelot  and  Guenevere,'  a  subject  which  is  also 
peculiarly  Tennyson's : — 

For  all  his  mind  was  melted  with  remorse. 
And  all  his  scorn  was  killed,  and  all  his  heart 
Gave  way  in  that  caress,  and  all  the  love 
Of  happier  years  rolled  down  upon  his  soul 
lledoubled ;  and  ha  bowed  his  head  and  cried. 

Meanwhile  without, 
A  sighing  rain  from  a  low  fringe  of  cloud 
Whisper*d  among  the  melancholy  hills. 
The  night's  dark  limits  widen'd :  far  above 
The  crystal  sky  lay  open  :  and  the  star 
Of  eve,  his  rosy  circlet  trembling  clear. 
Grew  large  and  bright,  and  in  the  silver  moats, 
Between  the  accumulated  terraces. 
Tangled  a  trail  of  fire  ;  and  all  teas  still. — pp.  256-259. 

As  another  triumphant  specimen  of  the  art  of  imitation,  we 
may  single  out  a  lyric  at  page  288,  and  compare  it  with  a  noble 
one  in  *  Paracelsus,'  one  of  Browning's  first  lyrica  It  commences 
thus  :  *  Over  the  seas  our  galleys  went.*  Every  reader  of  Tenny- 
son will  recognise  the  following  lines  as  old  friends  : — 

He  will  not  come  back  till  the  spring's  green  and  gold. 

And  I  would  that  I  with  the  leaves  were  dead ! 
Quiet  somewhere  with  them  in  the  moss  and  the  mould, 
When  he  and  the  summer  come  this  way,  she  said. — p.  147. 
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The  burthen  of  a  lyric  at  page  117,  '  Shod  no  tear  :  oh,  shed 
no  tear,'  is  taken  from  Keats.  *  Make  me  immortal  with  a  costly 
kiss,'  p.  47,  belongs  to  Marlowe,  who  has  it,  *  Sweet  Helen,  make 
me  immortal  with  a  kiss.'  The  *  costly'  added  by  Mr.  Meredith 
cheapens  it  At  p.  1 1 5,  Cly temnestra  says :  *  0  my  belov'd,  now  will 
we  reign  sublime,  and  set  our  feet  upon  the  nt^ck  of  Fortunne.'  In 
Tennyson's  '  Dream  of  Fair  Woman,'  Cleopatra  says :  *  The  man, 
my  lover,  with  whom  I  rode  sublime  on  Fortune's  neck.'  *  Where 
Fate  grows  dizzy,  being  mounted  there,  and  so  tilts  over  on  the 
other  side,'  p.  107,  is  very  like  a  celebnU^  image  in  Shakespeare, 
18  it  not  ?  '  The  moanings  of  some  homeless  sea,'  will  also  be 
found  in  '  In  Memoriam.'  '  Ah,  me !  old  times,  they  cling !  they 
ding !'  does  not  belong  to  our  author,  and  the  '  shadow  of  an 
ancient  wrong'  darkens  upon  us  very  suspiciously.  Tennyson 
has — 

'  My  paths  arc  in  the  iiclds  I  know, 
And  thine  in  undiscovered  lands.' 

Mr.  Meredith  has  it— 

'  Our  paths  are  through  the  tields  we  know, 
And  thine  we  know  not  where.* 

Again,  Tennyson  in  the  same  poem  says  :  *  I  falter  where  I 
firmly  trod  ;'  our  author  tells  us  that  he  *  falters  where  he  stood 
secure,'  and  we  think  that  will  prove  pretty  near  the  truth  for 
once. 

We  ask,  merely  for  the  sake  of  information,  whether  such 
things  as  these  amount  to  plagiarism  ? 

Next  to  these  matters,  we  are  struck  with  the  general 
unhealthiness  of  the  poems  relating  to  love.  If  we  knew  they 
were  produced  by  a  young  man,  we  sliould  feel  painfully  sad 
about  him.  They  are  of  the  Byronic  or  Bulwerian  kind.  They 
never  sparkle  with  health,  or  kindle  with  hope.  This  may  bo  a 
result  of  the  author's  simulation  here,  as  elsewhere  ;  we  hope  it  is, 
for  his  morals'  sake,  though  we  should  still  remain  as  unhoi>efuI 
of  his  poetry.  To  us^  these  pieces  wear  the  look  of  one  who 
knows  more  than  he  ought  to  know ;  it  may  be  a  wrong  im- 
pression, but  it  is  none  the  less  painful  Or  else  there  is  some 
fatality  in  the  author's  choice  of  subjects  relating  to  woman. 

We  have  done  with  Owen  Mere<.lith.  Before  we  can  liail  him 
as  a  *  New  Poet/  he  will  have  to  reveal  a  stronger  individuality, 
a  more  earnest  sincerity,  a  loftier  purpose,  a  nobler  purity,  for 
these  are  the  great  elements  of  all  true  poetry. 


Abt.  IV. — Memoir  of  the  late  liev.  James  Sehol^eld,  X.A.y  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  Chllege,  Begiu*  Frofeitor  of  Greek  in  the  Fn*. 
vet-siti/  of  Cambridge,  ^e.  By  his  Widow.  With  Notices  of 
his  Litcrari/ Character.  By  the  Rev.  William  Selwja,  M.A.  8vo. 
London  :  Secley  &  Co. 

On  the  loth  of  November,  17S9,  in  the  little  town  of  Henley- 
on-Thames,  and  in  the  house  of  his  iather,  the  Independent 
minister  of  that  town,  was  bom  James  Scholefield.  At  Uie  early 
age  of  seven  he  was  eeut  to  Christ's  Hospital,  one  of  the  then 
eidsting  rules  of  which  school  forbad  his  going  home  more  than 
once  in  four  years.  His  disposition,  naturally  reserved,  became 
more  so  through  this  severance  from  domestii:  iulliK'iin.'s.  As  a 
scholar  he  succeeded  well,  becoming  a  '  Grecian,'  and  obtaining 
many  prizes.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  ont*red  college  and 
studied  hard,  making  little  difference  between  the  first  and  the 
other  days  of  the  week,  until,  in  a  singular  manner,  he  wiis  led 
to  live  unto  God. 

'  On  one  occasion  he  had  to  call  at  some  person's  house  on  busmess, 
and  being  kept  waiting  a  very  long  while,  his  thoughts  took  a  very 
serious  turn ;  his  mind  became  so  deeply  engrossed  with  the  vaniW 
and  emptiness  of  all  earthly  pursuits,  that  he  lifted  up  his  heart  to  his 
Heavenly  Father,  and  prayed  that  whatever  bis  lot  might  be  her& 
hie  portion  might  not  be  in  this  world.  From  that  time  he  was  enabled 
to  maintain  a  strict  regard  to  a  religious  walk  and  conversation  ;  and 
he  added,  he  did  not  know  that,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  he  had  been 
a  loser  by  giving  up  those  hours  of  study  which  he  felt  were  demanded 
for  a  more  sacrttl  purpo.«e.' — p.  17. 

In  the  year  1813,  when  his  college  course  was  terminating,  he 
became  curate  to  Mr.  Simeon ;  and  from  this  time  such  honours 
as  Church  and  University  combined  could  give,  were  showered- 
upon  him.  To  the  duties  of  his  curacy  Mr.  Scholefield  addressed 
himself  with  diligence;  and  at  some  seasons  they  were  arduous,  for 
Mr.  Simeon '  was  frequently  absent  from  Cambridge  for  months  to- 
gether, and  tlien  his  lai^e  parish  was  left  entirely  to  his  curate  to 
manage,  wilh  three  full  services  on  Sunday,  and  one  on  Thursday 
evening.  All  these  duties  lie  performed  without  assistance, 
besides  opening  and  closing  the  Sunday-school  himself.' 

It  was  at  this  time  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge by  Mr.  Owen,  of  the  Bible  Society,  Mr.  Simeon  invited  a 
party  of  friends  to  meet  him. 


*  In  discussing  some  interesting  and  important  topic,  the  friends  dis- 
agreed in  opinion,  and  at  length  became  warm  in  their  expressions. 
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Mr.  Owen,  who  loved  peace  and  harmony,  retired  to  a  window,  took 
out  his  pencil,  and  on  a  piece  of  paper  wrote  the  following  lines,  which, 
on  returning  to  his  chair,  he  read  aloud  to  the  company — 

*  Rarely  that  task  a  prosperous  issue  finds. 
Which  seeks  to  reconcile  divided  minds. 
A  thousand  scruples  rise  at  passion's  touch  : 
This  grants  too  little,  and  that  asks  too  much. 
Each  wishes  each  with  other  eyes  to  see. 
And  many  sinners  can't  make  two  agree. 
What  mediation  then  the  Saviour  show'd, 
Who  singlif  reconciled  us  all  to  God  ? 

*  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  effect  produced  by  these  lines  wa« 
Such  as  might  be  expected  in  an  assembly  of  real  Christians.  The 
late  Robert  Hall  was  of  the  party,  a  man  too  great  to  bo  forgotten.' 
—p.  22. 

With  this  incident  we  may  connect  another,  of  about  the  same 
date.     Mr.  Scholefield's 

'Father  was  a  dissenting  minister,  his  mother,  a  meek-spirited 
woman,  not  a  little  proud  of  such  a  son.  It  was  no  smal]  joy  to  them 
to  hear  that  son  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  dear  Simeon's 
pulpit  at  Trinity  Church.  Dear  Mr.  Simeon  was  very  imwilling  to 
give  up  his  morning  and  evening  sermons,  and  seldom  permitted  his 
curate  to  occupy  the  pulpit  on  these  occasions,  but  upon  the  occasion 
of  old  Mr.  Scholefield's  visit,  the  curate  teas  permitted  to  preach,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  excitement  and  suq^rise  of  the  large  congrega- 
tion upon  the  occasion,  for  no  sooner  had  his  son  entered  the  pulpit 
than  tlie  aged  father,  who  was  very  deaf,  mounted,  trumpet  in  hand, 
the  pulpit  stairs,  and  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  door,  drank  in  the 
wordis  of  life  which  flowed  from  the  lips  of  his  gifted  son.' — p.  28. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  Mr.  Scholefield  was  elected  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  and  had  pupils  resident  in  his  house,  still 
retaining  however  his  curacy.  One  of  his  pupils  thus  recals  those 
*good  old  times' :  'Often,  as  we  walked  with  him  from  his  house 
at  the  back  of  Emmanuel  College  to  dear  old  Simeon  s  church, 
we  heard  the  coarse  abuse  he  met  with  from  the  idle  under- 
graduates, who  rejoiced  in  nothing  more  than  hooting  at  Simeon 
or  his  ciurate'  (p.  27). 

In  the  year  1823,  Mr.  Scholefield  rose  from  the  humble  position 
of  a  curate  to  the  dignity  of  a  perpetual  curate,  becoming  the 
incumbent  of  the  i>arisn  of  St  Michaels,  Cambridge,  which  con- 
tains about  400  innabitants  ;  and  the  change  affords  an  illustra- 
tion, to  nonconformists  quite  amusing,  of  the  utter  nonentity  of 
the  400  pari.shioner8  in  the  affair.  The  living,  and  we  presume 
the  cure  of  400  souls  with  it,  is  a  ]M?rquisite  belonging  to 
clerical  Fellows  of  Trinity  College ;  and  wlienever  there  is  a 
vacancy,  the  living  is  open  to  their  acceptance  in  the  order  of 
their  seniority.     Mr.  Scnolefield  s  seniors  did  not  deem  it  worth 
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their  acceptance  ;  and  so  he  became  the  incumbent,  and  obtained 
the  right  of  applying  to  St  Michael's,  the  clergyman's  favourite 
phrase,  '  my  parish/ 

As  our  readers  will  suppose,  the  wheel  of  the  clerical  lottery 
turned  out  a  prize  for  the  good  folk  of  St  Michaers.  One 
full  service  only  had  formerly  been  given  on  the  Sunday.  The 
new  clergyman  at  once  gave  two,  and  an  evening  lecture  on  the 
Wednesday  ;  and  in  the  year  1829  he  commenced  three  services 
on  the  Sunday  ;  and  in  addition  to  these  public  labours,  he  sought 
by  class  meetings,  &c.,  to  be  useful  in  a  more  private  way.  The 
church,  much  larger  than  the  necessities  of  the  parish,  was  filled 
to  overflowing  by  undergraduates,  who  some  years  afterwards 
proposed  to  build  a  gallery  at  their  own  expense  for  their  own 
accommodation ;  a  proposal  on  which  the  bishop  put  his  veto,  on 
the  ground  that  the  church  would  already  accommodate  double 
the  number  of  the  parishioners,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  fre- 
quented by  gownsmen  in  case  of  the  removal  of  the  preacher 
who  drew  them  thither.  The  result  has  shown  that  the  bishop's 
forethought  was  ydse. 

In  1825  Mr.  Scholefield  was  elected  Regius  Professor  of  Greek; 
the  salary  of  that  office  being  «f  40  a  year,  in  addition  to  fees^ 
we  believe,  also  of  small  amount — paid  by  students ;  an  office 
which  interfered  greatly  with  his  parochial  duties,  and  the  labours 
of  which  he  felt  to  be  jading.*  Industriously  and  conscientiously, 
nevertheless,  did  the  professor  address  himself  to  this  new  calling, 
deeming  it  so  important  as  to  take  precedence  of  his  spiritual 
charge.  '  I  would  rather  give  up  preaching  than  my  lectures  ; 
they  are  evidently  my  duty — preaching  is  not,  if  I  am  unequal 
to  it ;  but  my  public  office  in  the  University  I  must  fill  while  I 
hold  the  professorship.  And  he  went  through  all  the  lectures 
without  omitting  one.  He  held  the  office  of  Greek  Professor 
from  the  year  1825  to  1852,  and  only  omitted  four  courses 
during  those   years.' 

So  early  as  the  year  1814  Mr.  Scholefield  became  an  author ; 
his  publications,  however,  being  few  and  unimportant  till  his 
elevation  to  the  professor's  chair,  after  which  time  he  gave  to  the 
world  more  than  thirty  volumes,  many  of  them  being  new 
editions  of  classical  works;  the  remainder,  religious  treatises 
both  controversial  and  practical.  It  can  excite  no  surprise  that 
with  such  multifarious  occupations,  he  should  have  found  it 
necessary  in  1827  to  obtain  assistance  ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  Cams, 
afterwards  Mr.  Simeon's  successor,  became  his  first  curate. 

Ten  years  later,   the  living  of  Sapcote,  in  Leicestershire-— 

*  '  Oh,  the  liappy  days,  if  I  shall  ever  see  them,  when  I  shall  not  be  Greek 
Professor.*— p.  108. 

N.S. — VOL.  X.  X 
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worth  <f  600  a  year — ^was  offered  him,  and  by  the  advice  of  his 
derical  brethren,  declined ;  but  the  earnest  desire  of  the  patron 
to  secure  him,  led  to  the  proposition  that  he  should  reside  at 
Sapcote  during  the  summer  months,  and  at  Cambridge  in  the 
winter,  retaining  the  incumbencn^  of  St  Michael's  ;  an  arrange- 
ment to  which  uie  authorities  of  Trinity  College  and  the  bishop 
consented,  and  to  which  the  Professor  acceded.  The  day  was 
fixed  for  '  reading  himself  in,' '  when,'  writes  his  widow,  'a  strange 
«nd  overwhelming  impression  was  first  presented  to  my  mind, 
thai  leaving  the  poor  villagers  during  the  winter  season  would 
impress  them  wiUi  the  idea  that  we  cared  only  to  please  our* 
selves,  and  thus  all  usefulness  would  be  at  an  end.  A  word 
qpoken  in  season,  how  mighty  is  it !  A  hint  from  this  excellent 
lady  induced  the  husband  to  reconsider  the  whole  matter,  and 
to  annul  his  purpose  of  removal 

That  thel^fessor's  infiuence,  and  especially  his  moral  influence, 
in  the  University  was  great,  will  be  supposed  from  the  number  of 
coUegians  who  attended  his  ministry.  It  was  greatly  increased 
by  meetings  instituted  by  himself  for  their  benefit,  and  kept  up 
with  careful  regularity  for  five-and-twenty  years.  On  Friday 
evening,  during  term,  his  large  dining-room  was  crowded  to 
excess  by  gownsmen;  the  object  being  the  study  of  the  Greek 
Testament  When  assembled,  they  were  first  encouraged  to 
bring  forward  any  difficulties  they  had  met  with;  and  many 

auestions  were  put,  some  critical,  some  historical,  and  some  of  a 
octrinal  or  more  general  nature ;  the  Professor  bringing  his 
extensive  knowledge  and  ready  utterance  to  bear  on  the  solution 
ef  them.  This  was  followed  b^  a  lecture  on  some  portion  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  which,  in  this  way,  he  went  regularly  through. 
After  the  lecture  was  over,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  company 
had  dispersed,  a  few  remained  for  instruction  in  the  composition 
of  sermons.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  this  exerdse 
*  tried  his  constitution  veiy  greatly,  esi^ecially  during  the  last  few 
years.' 

The  industrious  Professor  was  not  a  recluse ;  various  useful 
public  institutions,  both  local  and  genend,  found  in  him  an 
aamest  and  active  advocate  ;  among  which  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  claims  prominent  notice.  So  extensive  indeed  were  his 
engagements  of  this  kind,  tliat  there  is  scarcely  a  town  in  any  of 
the  counties  of  England  into  which  they  did  not,  at  one  time  or 
other,  draw  him.  Fluoit  in  speech,  we  should  not  imagine  that 
he  made  much  preparatiim  for  his  platform  appeals ;  and  though 
always  sensible  and  instructive,  tney  were  not  usually  beyond 
that  extent,  effective.  Yet,  unless  there  were  some  very  special 
reasons  to  explain  the  effect  in  one  recorded  instance,  he  must 
have  possessed  great  power  of  swaying  an  auditory,  liad  he  only 
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devoted  to  that  object  sufficient  efibrt.  In  the  year  1816  or  1817, 
a  meeting  of  tlie  Chnrch  Muaionary  Society,  numeron^y 
attended  by  all  ranks,  was  held  in  the  Town  H^  Caml»idg& 
A  large  number  of  the  clergy  who  wore  expected  from  a  distance 
were  prevented  from  coming  by  a  very  wet  day. 

'The  meeting  for  awhile  draped  on  its  heavy  length,  until  some 
undergraduates  of  the  University  gave  unequivo^  demonstrationB  of 
dissatisfaction,  in  which  the  company  present  seemed  more  or  less  to 
participate.  Tliis  society,  it  is  true,  has  since  waxed  strong,  and 
"stretched  out  her  branches  to  the  sea,  and  her  boughs  unto  the  river." 
But  being  then  in  iis  infancy,  it  was  on  object  of  his  most  tender 
eoncem  and  regard ;  and  seeing  the  critical  position  of  affairs,  he 
instantly  rose  to  propose  a  motion,  to  which  the  name  of  an  abseni 
cleivyman  had  b^n  affixed,  and  for  about  an  Imm-  :tii<l  ;i-1i:j)I'  ^mtred 
forth  sueh  strains  of  eloquence  as  charmed  ami  delighted  tUa  whole 
assembly;  and  they  received  each  succeeding  eentence  with  peals  of 
approbation,  from  which  they  would  not  be  restrained,  thoup;h  he 
repeatedly,  and  that  most  earnestly,  entreated  them  to  allow  liim  to 
proceed.  And  well  I  remember,  on  descenduig  the  Town  Hall  stairs, 
Dearing  this  remark  made  by  one  of  his  au^ence.  "  It  will  take  more 
than  this  generation  to  forget  that  speech  of  Mr.  Scholcfield's."  ' — 
p.  269. 

In  connexion  with  the  advocate  of  religious  Bociedes,  wa 
cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  neceesi^  <^  avoiding  all 
onnecessaiy  expenditure  in  the  collecticm  of  their  fiinda;  • 
diiBculty  felt  in  all  such  societies,  whether  sustained  by  Epis- 
copalians or  Nonconfonnista ;  and  felt  greatly  in  the  mam^ement 
of  those  deputations,  without  which  it  has  not  been  found 
practicable  to  keep  up  the  Bow  of  liberality.  Among  Noncon- 
forraists  the  rule  has  been  to  reimburse  the  outlay  (^  a  deputa- 
tion, and  nothing  more ;  and  among  oar  ministers — for  this 
burden  is  thrown  almost  entirely  on  them — a  conmderable 
expenditure  of  both  mind  and  money  is  annually  exacted  in  thit 
service ;  of  money,  for  every  one  knows  that  the  outlay  of  a 
journey  and  the  real  cost  of  a  journey  are  not  identical.  Still, 
we  should  most  earnestly  deprecate  the  introduction  amongst 
Nonconformists  of  the  plan,  which  we  had  previously  heard  cS 
as  existing  in  the  Church  Jiismonary  Society,  and  of  which 
we  find  some  trace  in  the  Memoir  before  us,  of  remunerating 
those  ministers  who  may  leave  their  congregations  for  a  few 
days  or  weekfl  to  plead  for  the  heathen.  Under  date  of 
January  21,  1826,  Professor  Scholefield  thus  writes  to  a  clerical 
friend  ;  '  When  I  was  in  London  I  heard  that  you  had  declined 
being  a  visitor  for  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  I  have 
accepted  it  conditionally,  hut  my  fulfilling  the  toholt  time  is 
out  of  the  question.  Now  can  you  take  fonr  or  five  weeks  for 
x2 
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me— of  course  a  proportion  of  remuneration  ?  You  can  choose 
your  own  time  ;  but  let  me  know  early  ;  five  weeks,  if  possible' 

We  would  not  be  thought  to  ascribe  mercenary  motives  to 
Professor  Scholefield  in  his  support  of  the  Church  Missionair 
Society ;  but  the  system  here  disdosed  is  surely  a  bad  one,  whicn 
ought  to  be  abandoned  by  Episcopalians,  and  which  we  trust 
will  never  be  imitated  by  other  secta  It  is  not  seemly  that  in  a 
church,  having  five  millions  a-year  of  public  property,  which 
ought,  while  possessed,  to  be  distributed  equitably,  clergymen 
leaving  their  homes  for  a  few  weeks,  during  which  their  incomes 
are  paid  as  usual,  should  be  remunerated  out  of  funds  contri- 
buted— and  not  by  the  rich  only — for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen.  We  raise  our  protest,  honest,  however  feeble,  against 
this  unbecoming  mode  of  augmenting  clerical  incomes. 

In  the  year  1845,  Professor  Scholefield  was  appointed  editor 
of  the  Parker  Society,  with  a  salary  of  i?200 ;  and  in  the  year 
1849,  by  a  parliamentary  arrangement  for  increasing  the  salary 
of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  he  was  installed  as  Canon  of 
Ely ;  but  the  large  addition  which  the  latter  appointment  made 
to  his  pecuniary  resources  was  conjoined,  in  point  of  time,  with 
circumstances  which  greatly  embittered  the  whole  of  his  remain- 
ing days.  Towards  the  end  of  that  year  his  church  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  originating  from  overheated  flues ;  and  a  vestry  meeting 
having  been  convened  to  take  measures  for  rebuilding  it,  a  pro- 
posal was  made  in  perfect  good  faith,  that  the  object  should  be 
accomplished  by  voluntary  su))scription  ;  ]>ut  the  Professor  most 
resolutely  declined  all  parochial  assistance  excepting  by  rates. 
A  committee — appointed  by  that  meeting  to  have  the  mana<^^e- 
ment  of  the  whole  business — became  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
mode  of  restoration ;  some  of  them,  with  their  minister,  dt'siring 
a  thoroughly  protestant  structure,  others  a  more  costly  and 
somewhat  Puseyistic  edifice.  There  was  a  visible  decline  in  his 
health, 

'  Greatly  attributable  to  the  constant  annoyance  from  h\a  church. 
He  felt  that  had  his  advice  hecn  followc^l  all  the  nad  ditTcrcnccfl  which 
arose  might  have  been  prevented.  Subiicriptionii  for  the  ncer$Hary 
repairs  of  the  church  were  freely  offered,  many  out  of  re^juvt  to  its 
minister,  and  more  would  have  been  raided  for  the  |>uqx>i«e,  if  necili'ul. 
But  the  manner  of  its  restoration  wa8  even  againnt  hin  own  principhw ; 
and  he  had  constantly  to  contend  against  thcM;  innovations,  till  his 
spirits  were  fairly  worn  out.  The  committee  meetings  were  of  the 
most  disgraceful  character ;  and  until  he  withdrew  from  them,  be  had 
often  returned  from  them  so  dispirited  and  disgusted  as  to  be  unable 
to  speak.'— p.  190. 

The  annoyance  thus  created  was  deepened  by  subsequent 
litigation ;  for  the  legality  of  the  rate,  on  the  pasumg  of  which 
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he  had  insisted,  was  disputed;  and  eventually,  after  great 
expense  had  been  incurred,  the  rate  was  quashed.  The  references 
which  the  Memoir  contains  to  the  dissensions  of  the  committee, 
though  not  very  numerous  or  explicit,  are  exceedingly  painful 
and  humbling;  painful,  as  revealing  an  amount  of  distress 
endured  by  Professor  Scholefield  in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
which  no  Christian  can  contemplate  unmoved ;  and  humbling, 
as  a  pitiable  exhibition  of  human  weakness.  Here  was  a  good 
man,  whose  life  had  been  spent  usefully,  who  was  laden  with 
honours,  and  had  eternal  life  in  view,  suffering  himself  to  be 
tormented  by  a  paltry  dispute  about  the  carvings  in  a  little 
parish  church.*  It  may  be  strongly  suspected  that  in  these 
sufferings,  the  Professor  was  paying  the  penalty  of  the  unnatural 

Ksition  in  which  he  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  days, 
e  tradesman,  the  member  of  Parliament,  the  dissenting 
minister,  is  trained  to  expect  and  endure  opposition  to  his  will ; 
but  make  a  man  a  parochial  incumbent  and  a  Regius  Professor, 
and  he  is  disqualified  for  the  battle  of  human  life,  and  will  fret 
and  chafe  himself  whenever  his  wishes  are  thwarted.  Very 
pleasant  is  it  to  man  that  his  word  should  be  law,  but  it  is  not 
good  for  him ;  and  Providence  has  compensated  such  unnatural 
pleasure  wherever  it  is  possessed  by  at  least  an  exposure  to  sore 
vexation. 

During  the  year  1852  the  health  of  Professor  Scholefield  was 
still  declining.  On  the  6th  of  August,  the  anniversary  of  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry  at  St  Michael's,  he  preached  a 
mournful  sermon  from  this  text,  *  Where  is  the  flock  that  was 
given  thee?  Thy  beautiful  flock.'  Change  of  scene  was  re- 
peatedly tried  ;  and,  at  length,  in  compUance  with  medical  advice, 
on  the  16th  of  November  he  left  Cambridge  for  Hastings,  never 
to  retura.  Gradually,  but  surely,  his  weakness  increased  through- 
out the  winter  months,  and  the  first  signs  of  spring  brought  no 
improvement.  Hopefully,  but  not  joyfully,  he  reviewed  the  past, 
and  anticipated  the  future.  At  twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday  the 
3rd  of  April, 

*  I  gave  him,'  writes  Mrs.  Scholefield,  *  some  bread  dipped  in  tent 
wine ;  when  he  had  taken  some,  he  took  the  glass  into  his  own  hand, 
while  I  was  kneeling  before  him,  and  in  the  most^solemn,  impressive 

*  L'csprit  du  plus  CTand  homme  du  monde  n'est  pas  si  ind^pendant  qu*il 
ne  soit  sujct  a  etre  trom)le  par  le  moindre  tintamarre  qui  se  fait  antour  de lui. 
n  ne  faut  pas  le  bruit  d'un  canon  pour  empecher  ses  pensdes :  il  ne  faut  que 
le  bruit  d'uue  girouette  ou  d'une  poulie.  tie  vous  ^tonnez  pas  s'il  ne  rabonne 
pas  bien  a  prcseut ;  unc  mouche  bourdonne  a  ses  oreilles :  e'en  est  assez  pour 
Ic  rcndre  incapable  de  bon  conseil.  Si  vous  voulez  qu'il  puisse  trouver  la 
verite,  chassez  cet  animal  aui  tient  sa  raison  en  ^chec,  et  trouble  cette  puissante 
intelligence  qui  gouverne  les  villes  et  les  royaumes. — ^Pens^es  de  Pascal,  Art.  6, 
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manner  pronounced  very  slowly  but  audibly,  "  The  blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  which  was  given  for  you,  preserve  your  body  and  soul  to 
everlasting  life/*  and  taking  a  sip  himself,  he  gave  it  to  me.  After  a 
pause,  as  he  was  silent,  I  said,  ^*  I  trust  we  shall  drink  it  together  in 
our  Father's  kingdom  above."  He  replied,  **  I*  trust  so,  and  dear 
Edward  with  us.''  During  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  expressed 
regret  that  he  was  not  able  to  read  to  his  son  a  very  favourite  hynm 
beginning 

"  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea 
But  that  thy  blood  was  shed  for  me, 
And  that  thou  bidd*st  me  come  to  thee, 

O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come !" 

*  On  the  following  day  he  was  dressed,  said  cheerfully,  "  I  think  my 
health  is  improving,"  was  carried  down  stairs,  and  afterwards  wheeled 
in  a  chair  to  an  open  window. 

*  I  sat  by  him  with  his  hand  in  mine  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a-half. 
I  then  asked  him  if  he  would  take  a  little  bread  and  meat  for  lunch, 
and  have  a  chop  for  dinner :  he  nodded  assent,  but  distinctly  said,  ^*  a 
ride."  This  was  the  last  word  he  spoke.  It  was  nearly  one  o'cloclu 
I  rang  the  bell  to  order  the  carriage ;  but  persuaded  him  to  rest  on  the 
sola  before  going.  He  pointed  to  the  nearest  one,  and  it  was  with  dif- 
ficultv  he  was  laid  upon  it.  He  looked  very  sweetly ;  there  was  not 
the  sughtest  change.  I  had  no  apprehension  of  what  was  near,  until 
I  put  a  small  piece  of  bread  and  meat  into  his  mouth,  and  found  he  did 
not  receive  it. 

'  I  sat  by  him,  took  his  hand  in  mine,  felt  his  pulse — it  beat  fwntly — 
stopped — then  beat  once  more — he  gave  a  gentle  sigh — so  gentle,  I 
eoula  scarcely  hear  it — ^aud  he  was  gone !  What  peace  there  was  in 
that  countenance,  I  can  never  describe — no  appearance  of  death — but 
a  oakn,  quiet  sleep.  His  happy  spirit  had  unexpectedly  escaped  from 
this  scene  of  trial  for  ever — we  were  what  he  wished  to  be — alone,' — 
p.  249. 

The  Memoir  from  which  most  of  the  foregoing  particulars 
have  been  gleaned  is  adapted  for  circulation  among  the  intimate 
friends  of  the  deceased,  but  not  for  the  public :  being  drawn  out 
to  a  most  inordinate  length  by  the  mtroduction  of  a  great 
number  of  letters  of  no  interest  whatever;  of  rhymes  very 
proper  for  use  in  the  domestic  circle,  but  which  should  never 
nave  gone  beyond  it ;  of  a  threadbare  journal  of  a  tour  in  Scot- 
land, very  good  and  useful  as  serv'ing  to  refresh  the  memory  of 
the  travellers,  but  wholly  undeserving  of  publication ;  and  of 
notes  of  his  IViday  evening  lectures  on  the  hrst  four  chapters  of 
tbe  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  which  were  supplied  by  one  who 
heard  them,  and  which  we  hope  and  believe  do  not  fairlv  repre- 
sent the  lectures  themselves.  Whatever  the  partiality  of  friend- 
ship may  think,  no  unbiassed  judge  can  doubt  that  it  would 
have  been  far  better  for  the  posthumous  reputation  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, that  the  materials  suppUed  by  several  hands  should  have 
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been  first  resolutely  weeded,  and  then  compax^ted  togeth^ 
by  one  competent  editor ;  the  interesting  details  supplied 
by  Mrs.  Seholefield  forming  the  basis  of  the  whole.  The  Pro- 
fessor himself  had  a  very  great  objection  to  memoirs,  and  seldom 
read  one.     We  might  almost  imagine  that  he  foresaw  his  own. 

The  excellent  man  whose  career  we  have  sketched  was  distin- 
guished by  solidity  of  judgment  rather  than  by  acuteness  or 
comprehension,  and  by  untiring  industry.  He  was  a  thorough 
Protestant,  and  truly  devout :  liberal  in  heart,  but  shadded  by 
the  prejudices  which  his  position  created :  in  domestic  life  lov- 
ing, and  by  his  family  and  friends  beloved  :  to  servants  just^  but 
unbending :  to  his  inferiors  in  station  generally,  somewhat  as- 
suming and  haughty.  That  one  who  passed  twdve  years  at 
Christ  s  Hospital,  and  came  out  thence  with  honour,  who  after- 
wards diligently  pursued  the  collegiate  course,  and  in  later  years 
rose  to  high  station  in  the  University,  must  have  been  a  man  of 
superior  acquirements,  is  indisputable ;  but  that  his  scholarship 
was,  as  compared  with  the  attainments  fedrly  to  be  expected  in 
»  Begins  Professor,  very  deficient,  is,  we  beUeve,  universally  ad- 
mitted. The  volume  before  us  leaves  on  the  mind  the  impre»- 
sion  that  his  professional  appointment  was  not  a  happy  one,  and 
was  in  truth  a  mistake. 


Aet.  V. — Oeschichte  der  AmerikanUcken  Urreligumen.  Von  J.  G. 
Miiller,  der  Theologie  Doktor  und  Ordentlichem  Professor  in 
Basel.  Basel,  1855.  [History  of  the  Primitive  Beligions  <^ 
America.  By  J.  Gr.  Miiller,  Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Basle.  Basle,  1855.]  pp.  706.  London  Agents,  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

The  presentation  recently  of  a  fine  collection  of  Mexican  anti- 
quities to  the  Museum  of  Basle,  in  the  university  of  which 
city  Dr.  Miiller  occupies  the  chaor  of  theology,  is  the  circum- 
stance to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  unique  work  before  u& 
Many  of  these  curiosities  are  illustrative  of  the  Aztec  religion, 
which  our  author  was  thus  induced  to  study.  He  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  in  order  to  understand  tins  particular  system  of 
American  paganism,  and  to  gain  such  an  insight  into  the  subject 
as  alone  could  satisfy  a  scientific  Qerman  mind,  it  would  be 
necessary  greatly  to  extend  his  view,  so  as  to  embrace  kindred 
manifestations  of  the  religious  sentiment  amon^  the  other  cul- 
tivated heathen  nations  of  the  New  World,  and  even  amcmgst  its 
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savage  tribea  He  did  not  shrink  from  the  Herculean  task,  and  the 
result  is  a  contribution  to  historical  theology  and  general  litera- 
ture of  the  utmost  permanent  value,  and  of  romantic  interest. 
We  have  styled  it  unique,  because  although  very  many  have 
written,  and  not  a  few  have  written  well  upon  one  and  another 
of  the  aboriginal  religions  of  America,  this  is  the  first  time  we 
have  been  presented  with  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole. 
At  all  events  such  a  work  has  never  before  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  competent  scholar,  well  versed  in  the  methods  and  results  of 
modem  philology.  Nothing  save  the  unwearied  patience  and 
the  profound  critical  spirit  for  which  his  countrymen  are  so 
famed,  could  have  carried  Dr.  Muller  triumphantly  through  the 
tangled  mass  of  heterogeneous  materials  with  which  he  had  to 
deal,  and  enabled  him  to  turn  out  a  book  fit  to  rank  with 
Creuzer's  *  Symbolik'  and  Grimm's  *  Mythologie.'  One  is  appalled 
tothink  of  the  thorny  wilderness  of  literature,  like  one  of  the 
primeval  forests  of  the  continent  whose  ancient  faiths  and 
worships  he  seeks  to  elucidate,  through  which  he  has  had  to 
hack  and  hew  his  way  before  coming  to  the  light  Narratives 
written  by  the  first  discoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World, 
and  their  companions,  rough  seamen,  military  adventurers, 
priests,  and  friars  black,  white,  and  grey  ;  by  stem  old  governors 
and  proselyting  bishops,  sent  out  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other 
European  courts,  to  watch  over  the  civil  and  spiritual  interests  of 
the  newly  acquired  plantations;  histories  published  by  converted 
natives  themselves,  m  some  instances  by  men  with  the  blood  of 
the  Incas  and  the  Montezumas  flowing  in  their  veins ;  the 
journals  of  Protestant  missionaries,  of  enthusiastic  artiste  like 
Catlin,  who  lived  amongst  the  Indians  by  choice,  and  of  luckless 
prisoners  who  fell  into  their  hands  by  the  fortune  of  war  ;  the 
accounts  of  enterprising  modem  travellers  like  Stephens,  and  the 
classical  works  of  Robertson,  Washington  Irving,  Prescott,  and 
Humboldt,  have  all  been  diligently  ransacked  for  their  stores  of 
curious  information.  Even  this  enumeration,  however,  aflfords 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  mass  of  reading  here  laid  under  con- 
tribution, and  of  which,  notwithstanding  its  vast  extent,  our 
author  has  acquired  so  absolute  a  mastery.  It  is  an  excellent 
feature  of  the  work,  that  to  each  section  is  prefixed  an  account 
of  the  literary  sources  whence  it  is  drawn,  and  that  no  statement 
of  a  matter  of  fact  is  presented  to  the  reader,  without  being  duly 
authenticated  by  a  specific  reference. 

Dr.  Miiller  devotes  the  former  half  of  his  work  to  the  religion 
of  the  savage  tribes,  comprising  the  Redmen  of  North  America, 
the  aborigines  of  the  Antilles,  the  Caribs,  and  the  Indians  spread 
over  tlie  eastern  portion  of  South  America,  Brazil,  kc.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  treats  of  the  more  cultivated  nations,  the 
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Peruvians,  the  Muyscas,  and  the  various  semi-civilized  population 
of  the  vast  Mexican  empira 

America  presents  a  favourable  field  to  the  comparative  my- 
thologist,  for  the  observation  of  the  marked  difference  between 
the  paganism  of  the  wilderness  and  that  of  the  city,  inasmuch  as 
thev  are  nowhere  found  in  such  close  juxtaposition  and  yet  in 
such  decided  contrast  as  here.  The  pastoral  Ufe  which  in  the 
Old  World  everywhere  formed  the  intermediate  link  between  the 
savage  and  the  civilized  state,  was  unknown  on  the  western  con- 
tinent Yet,  as  our  author  observes  (p.  22),  an  important  part 
has  been  played  by  nomadism  in  the  history  of  human  develop- 
ment The  significance  of  this  transition  stage  between  the 
hunter's  and  the  husbandman's  life,  was  already  recognised  by 
Yarro,  and  the  comparative  rarity  of  cannibalism  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere^  to  which  horrible  practice  Herodotus  knew  only  a 
single  Scythian  tribe  to  be  addicted,  is  best  explained  hence. 
The  ancient  myths  are  wont  to  make  pastoral  divinities,  as 
AristsBus,  Faunus,  and  Pales,  whose  festival  was  even  celebrated 
as  the  birthday  of  Rome,  the  heroes  of  civilization.  Even  the 
Jews  were  shepherds  before  they  became  farmers.  But  amongst 
the  American  aborigines,  none  were  nomads  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term.  The  Peruvians,  indeed,  tended  large  flocks  of  lamas 
and  sheep  on  the  broad  plaieaux  of  the  Andes,  but  not  for  the 
sake  of  their  milk,  as  the  Arabs  and  other  true  nomads  are  wont 
to  do.  The  Peruvians,  too,  were  amongst  the  most  civilized 
nations  of  the  New  World,  and  were  of  milder  disposition  than 
the  rest — a  fact  which  is  partly  connected  with  their  having 
made  the  nearest  approach  of  any  to  the  pastoral  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  inhumanity  so  characteristic  of  all  the  savage 
tril)es  of  America,  as  displayed  in  the  barbarous  torture  of  their 
prisoners,  and  in  the  prevalence  amongst  them  of  canni))alism  and 
human  sacrifices,  in  which  latter  respect  even  the  cultivated 
Mexicans  were  no  better  than  their  ruder  brethren,  derives  some 
explanation  from  the  lack  of  the  softening  influences  of  nomadism. 
The  same  want  could  not  fail  powerfully  to  affect  their  religious 
development  The  late  Mr.  Jay  was  wont  to  remark  that  he 
would  not  give  much  for  that  man's  religion  whose  beast  was  not 
the  better  for  it,  and  it  is  certain  that  men  ever  at  war  with  the 
animal  creation,  were  not  likely  to  attain  to  very  just  and  exalted 
ideas  of  that  God  who  takes  care  for  oxen,  and  without  whom  a 
sparrow  falleth  not  to  the  ground. 

Another  important  peculiarity  of  the  American  primitive 
religions  is,  that  they  grew  up  uncontrolled  in  the  least  by  the 
antagonism  of  a  revealed  faith  and  worship.  There  were  no 
Jews  to  play  the  part  of  a  witnessing  people  in  the  western 
world.     For  we  do  not  imagine  that  any  oi  our  readers  have  been 
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imposed  upon  by  the  absurd  theories  afloat  in  Mormon  and  other 
enhghtened  circles,  as  to  the  descent  of  the  Redmen  from  the 
lost  ten  tribes.  But  even  were  these  speculations  never  so  true, 
the  justness  of  our  observation  would  be  but  very  slightly 
affected.  For  if  the  dispersed  Israelites  ever  found  their  way  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  they  carried 
with  them  the  worship  of  Baal  than  that  of  Jehovah,  and  quite 
certain  that  eveir  trace  of  the  latter  must  soon  have  become 
wholly  obliterated.  We  leave  out  of  view  too  the  inquiry,  as  to 
what  particular  ancient  nation  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  was  the 
first  to  people  the  New  World,  whether  the  Carthaginians  or  the 
Tjrrians,  or  the  Babylonians  or  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Normans 
or  the  Germans,  or  tiie  Celts  of  Ireland  or  Walea  We  should  be 
sorry  to  think  this  exceedingly  interesting  problem  impossible  of 
solution,  but  we  agree  with  our  author  (p.  4),  that  this  is  the  last 
and  not  the  first  question  to  be  asked.  It  is  indisputable  that 
for  some  dozen  or  score  of  centuries  before  the  brilliant  discovery 
of  Columbus  some  four  hundred  years  a^o,  or  the  still  earlier 
visits  of  the  Northmen  who  anticipated  lum  by  about  the  same 
period,  the  great  western  continent  was  cut  off  from  all  com* 
munication  with  our  half  of  the  globe.  If  ever,  therefore,  any 
people  may  be  said  to  have  been  left  to  feel  after  Cod  if  haply 
they  might  find  Him,  the  American  aborigines  are  that  peopla 
We  are  not  of  those  who  would  overrate  the  influence  of  Judaism 
upon  the  religions  of  antiquity.  We  know  well  that  it  was 
neither  calculated  nor  designed  for  universal  diflusion.  Only  as 
transfigured  in  Christianity,  could  it  become  equal  to  such  a 
mission.  But  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  shall  persuade  us  that 
the  long  sojourn  of  Israel,  first  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  in 
Babylon,  those  two  chief  hearths  whence  Greece,  and  afterwards 
Bome,  received  the  sacred  fire  of  civilization,  was  unproductive  of 
important  benefits  to  the  world.  Who,  again,  can  estimate  the 
effects  produced  by  the  contact  between  revealed  religion  and 
nolytheism  at  Alexandria  and  elsewhere,  in  stimuk^g  the 
heathen  mind  to  earnest  reflection  ?  But  in  America  evervtbing 
of  the  kind  was  wanting,  and  men  went  their  own  dark  way, 
imrebuked  by  even  the  presence  of  the  li^ht  It  does  not  come 
within  our  scope  to  enter  into  the  theodicy  of  this  mysterious 
dispensation,  but  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  We  think 
it  helps  to  account  lor  the  colossal  proportions  to  which  the 
aberrations  of  the  religious  sentiment  seem  everywhere  to  have 
attained  amongst  the  pagans  of  the  New  World.  Nature  there 
pats  on  her  most  imposing  forma  Everything  is  gigantic ; 
the  interminable  forest  nmes  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean ;  the 
ffranite-ribbed  Andes  chain  with  its  volcanic  p^Jls,  one  of  which, 
Cotopaxi,  has  been  known  to  shoot  its  flames  dOOO  feet  above 
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the  crater,  itself  nearly  20,000  feet  high,  and  to  make  its  thunder 
heard  at  a  distance  of  500  miles  ;  lakes,  waterfalls,  and  rivers — 
all  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found 
The  same  Cyclopean  stamp  marks  the  old  American  religioner, 
whether  those  of  savage  or  civilized  tribea  The  wild  luxuriance 
with  which  superstition  shot  up  from  this  virgin  soil,  and  sent 
forth  its  upas  branches  in  every  direction,  is  perfecUy  appalling; 
Here,  if  anywhere,  we  see  what  sort  of  a  religion  man  will  frame 
when  left  entirely  to  himself;  here  at  least  he  has  had 

*  Ample  space  and  verg^  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace ;' 

and  the  result  of  the  fearful  experiment  is  one  at  which  we  may 
well  shudder.  We  know  of  no  more  eloquent  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  revelation,  than  that  suppli^  by  the  deefdy  inte- 
resting work  before  us.  It  would,  we  think,  be  utterly  impossible 
for  any  candid  person  to  rise  from  its  perusal  without  a  profound 
conviction  upon  two  points  at  least — ^viz.,  first,  that  man  every- 
where yearns  after  God;  and  next^  that  by  the  light  of  reason 
alone  God  cannot  be  found. 

The  religion  of  the  wild  men  in  America^  as  elsewhere,  con- 
sists almost  exclusively  in  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  spirits  good 
and  evil,  either  those  of  the  dead,  or  those  of  natural  objects, 
animate  and  inanimate,  birds,  beasts,  serpents^  trees,  rodcs,  and 
stones,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Feticnism  is  the  qrmbolical 
expresskm  of  this  belief.  These  sjHrits,  or  ghosts,  for  that  is  the 
more  correct  term,  are  the  manuatLS  of  the  Indian  mythology. 
The  souls  of  the  departed  are  the  gods  of  the  living,  and  worship 
is  paid  to  them  as  well  as  to  other  spirits.  The  Romans  also, 
as  is  well  known,  rendered  divine  honours  to  the  Mane&  Every 
Indian,  so  soon  as  he  is  old  enough  to  be  a  warrior,  seeks,  by 
means  of  certain  rites,  to  secure  to  himself  the  protection  of  a 
guardian  spirit  He  blackens  his  face,  retires  into  solitude,  and 
prepares  himself  thus  to  witness  the  desired  apparition.  Besides 
these  guardian  spirits,  however,  there  are  evil  ones,  who  delight 
in  harming  men,  occasion  eclipses,  and  dwell  in  lonely  places 
and  desolate  islands  These,  and  especially  the  ^nt  spirits 
who  devour  men,  women,  and  children,  are  objects  oi  the  utmost 
fear ;  and  even  all  spirits  are  dreaded,  since  one  man's  guardian 
spirit  is  a  terror  to  another,  and  often  to  the  man  himself.  In 
short,  the  religion  of  these  children  of  nature  is  little  better  than 
a  dread  of  ghosts.  The  Indian  sees  and  worships  a  divine  spirit 
in  everything,  save  in  living  men. 

The  fetish  is  the  visible  symbol,  or  rather  vehicle,  of  the  invi- 
sible spirit.  The  word  is  Portuguese,  in  which  language  it 
denotes  a  misshapen  piece  of  wood  used  as  a  charm,  and  was 
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first  applied  to  the  idols  of  the  negroes  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  The  term,  and  its  derivative,  fetichiam,  were  afterwards 
more  generally  used  to  denote  similar  idolatrous  objects  else- 
where, and  the  religious  system  consisting  in  the  worship  of  such. 
For  a  little  observation  shows  that  the  religion  of  savage  tribes 
is  similar  in  every  latitude,  and  there  is  no  one  word  more  appro- 
priate to  describe  it  than  this  term  fetich  ism.  Dr.  Miiller 
remarks  on  the  fetishes  of  the  North  American  Indian  as 
follows : — 

*  The  Redskins'  belief  in  ghosts  or  spirits  is  not  an  abstract  one,  but 
attaches  itself  to  outward  visible  objects.  The  form  under  which  the 
guardian  spirit  appears  to  the  young  wan*ior  for  the  first  time  is  its 
sign,  which  he  carries  about  with  him  everywhere ;  in  other  instances 
those  objects  are  supplied  by  their  conjurors.  These  objects  are 
changed  when  the  guardian  spirit  is  changed.  The  painted  stone 
reverenced  by  the  Dacotas  is  styled  by  them  their  grandfather.  The 
object  is  not  a  symbol  of  the  spirit,  but  rather  its  habitation,  which 
the  Iroquois  style  oiaron.  It  consists  of  any  trifle  which  the  savage 
sees  in  his  dream,  as  knives,  plants,  parts  of  animals,  skins  of  serpents, 
claws  or  feathers  of  birds,  mussel -shells,  skins  of  beasts,  heads  c^*  ani- 
mals, the  animals  themselves,  stones,  tobacco-pii)es,  also  representation}* 
of  the  human  form.  Even  sun  and  moon  may  be  worshipjjetl  as 
fetishes  of  a  particular  person's  guardian  spirit.  In  like  manner, 
living  animals,  both  individuals  and  whole  si>ecies.' — p.  74. 

We  have,  in  the  above  extract,  a  mention  of  the  conjui'ors. 
These  conjurors,  medicine-men, or  manUouSyOs  they  are  frequently 
denominated  in  accordance  with  a  notion  which  identifies  them 
with  the  spirits  whose  powers  they  wield,  enjoy  unbounded  influence 
amongst  their  countrjnnen,  as  is  always  the  case  in  barbarous 
tribea  They  communicate  with  the  ghosts,  and  question  them 
on  behalf  of  their  clients.  In  case  of  need  they  can  even  compel 
them  to  subservience.  The  conjurors  are  the  living  oracles  of 
the  savage,  provide  him  in  many  cases  with  his  guimiian  spirit, 
which  they  have  a  peculiar  gift  of  seeing,  evoking,  and  catching. 
They  carry  about  with  them,  in  a  sack,  an  assortment  of  fetishes, 
hollow  bones,  shells,  and  carved  images  of  beasts,  which  in  times 
of  war  are  exposed  to  public  view,  like  the  relics  of  Roman- 
catholic  sainta  Tliese  wizards  predict  future  events,  tell  what 
is  going  on  hundreds  of  miles  off,  give  auguries  of  the  issues  of 
war,  make  rain,  as  in  Siberia  and  South  Africa,  direct  the  light- 
ning in  its  course,  and  have  power  over  the  enchantments  of 
evil  spirita  And  since  disease  and  sickness  are  looked  upon  as 
invariably  the. result  of  witchcraft,  all  such  cases  naturally  fall 
within  the  province  of  the  medicine-man,  whose  business  it  is 
to  dissolve  the  withering  spelL  As  the  Indian  in  general  com- 
municates with  his  guardian  ghost  through  the  me<iium  of 
dreams,  so  the  conjuror,  by  means  of  protracted  fasts,  macera- 
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tions,  and  all  sorts  of  self-inflicted  injuries,  works  himself  into  a 
state  of  feverish  excitement,  and  thus  prepares  himself  for  visions 
of  the  gods. 

The  predominant  feeling  of  sadness  and  melancholy  engen- 
dered by  the  atmosphere  of  superstition  in  which  the  Indian 
lives,  is  very  impressively  described  : — 

*  The  peculiar  character  of  the  Indian's  religious  feelings  expresses 
itself  in  this  addictedness  to  witchcraft,  as  well  as  in  his  entire  reli- 
gious life,  and  especially  in  all  his  acts  of  worship.     It  is  that  of fiar, 
which  even  in  higher  grades  is  so  predominantly  the  characteristic  of 
heathenism,  that  Lucretius  (vi.  23)  could  say  of  Epicurus,  that  foe 
to  all  religion,  that  he  had  put  an  end  to  fear.     Bravely  as  the  Indian 
goes  to  meet  danger,  when  impelled  by  passion,  and  great  as  is  his 
power  of  endurance  and  equanimity  imder  the  sharpest  tortures,  he  is 
in  an  equal  degree  filled  with  shivering,  fear,  and  horror  in  presence  of 
the  invisible  spiritual  powers  at  work  in  nature,  and  as  soon  as  this  feeling 
seizes  him,  he  is  the  most  cowardly  creatiu*e  upon  earth.    The  thought 
of  death,  when  the  thirst  for  revenge  and  the  pride  of  the  warrior  do 
not  drown  his  natural  feelings,  fills  him  with  anguish  and  terror,  a  fear 
of  death  which  is  particularly  excited  during  thunderstorms.     Ofben 
do  they  rise  in  the  night,  affrighted  by  their  dreams,  and  as .  though 
surprised  by  enemies,  continue  to  keep  a  vigil.     The  flight  of  large 
birds  of  prey,  the  screechings  of  the  night  owl,  and  dreams,  trouble 
their  spirits ;  ghosts  hover  from  time  to  time,  like  tormenting  demons, 
around  their  souls  by  night.     Through  fear  of  witchcraft  and  incanta- 
tions they  hang   not   merely  themselves,  but  also  their  fetishes,  by 
means  of  other  fetishes.     Every  one  is  afraid  of  the  magical  powers  of 
his  neighbour.     Therefore,  says  Hegel,  "  fear  is  felt,  but  it  is  not  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  but  of  accident,  and  of  the  powers  of  nature,  which,  as 
compared  with  the  man,  show  themselves  to  be  the  mightier.**     Hence 
the  predominant  ground  tone  of  their  songs  is  melancholy,  even  when 
they  are  intoxicated.     Their  song  of  mourning  in  circumstances  of 
danger  and  hunger  expresses  this  feeling  in  a  slow  and  monotonous 
lay.     The  number  of  their  elegies,  which  is  greatly  above  that  of  their 
other  songs,  points  to  the  ascendant  feeling,  and  the  tears  to  which 
they  give  vent  in  their  intoxicated  moments,  bring  this  fecHng  to  a 
higher  degree  of  consciousness. 

*  Fear  is  the  predominant  feeling  which  expresses  itself  in  their 
cultus.  So  in  the  honours  which  they  pay  to  the  dead,  whose  names, 
through  fear,  they  often  dare  not  pronounce.  The  torturing  and  exe- 
cution of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  so  common  amongst  them,  were 
properly  speaking  nothing  else  than  human  sacrifices,  which  were 
offered  through  fear  of  the  slain  whose  manes  required  to  be  appeased. 
Either  the  victims  were  intended  to  minister  to  the  slain  warriors  in 
the  land  of  their  ancestors,  or  the  bloody  deed  was  done  out  of  pure 
revenge  on  behalf  of  the  slain,  who  were  invoked  during  the  infliction 
of  the  torture.  In  like  manner  the  gladiatorial  combats  of  the  Romans 
were  in  honour  of  the  Manes,  and  the  offerings  to  the  dead  amongst 
the  Greeks  were  a  homage  to  the  Shades.* — pp.  83,  84. 
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The  notions  of  the  Indians  with  respect  to  dk  future  state  pre- 
sent strong  analogies  to  those  of  other  heathens,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  yet  with  certain  peculiarities  easily  explicable  from 
the  circumstances  of  their  position.  The  life  beyond  the  grave 
was  for  the  most  part  conceived  of  as  a  shadowy  continuation  of 
the  present,  with  the  same  wants,  the  same  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
even  the  same  exposure  to  accident  an<l  death  as  here.  The 
poor  is  again  poor,  the  rich  rich  ;  the  skilful  hunter  has  plenty, 
the  weak  and  diseased  suffer  penury  and  starvation.  No  trace 
of  the  idea  of  moroZ  retribution  attaches  to  this  beliefl  A 
feverish  imagination  invests  the  entrance  into  the  land  of  the 
dead  with  aU  sorts  of  ghostly  terrors.  The  departed  souls  are 
often  months  on  their  journey  to  the  place  of  shades,  which 
is  sometimes  located  in  the  iron  north,  and  sometimes  in  the 
south,  or  in  the  region  of  the  setting  sun.  Besides  other  perils, 
the  shivering  travellers  have  to  cross  a  great  river  or  lake,  in 
which  many  are  drowned,  others  are  doomed  to  swim  in  its  dark 
waters  for  ever,  changed  into  fishes  or  tortoises ;  it  is  full  of 
turbid  and  stinking  water,  and  the  only  bridge  across  is  the 
slippery  branch  of  a  tree,  or  a  great  serpent  Hence  many  souls 
are  unable  to  cross,  which  then  return  into  the  body.  A  huge 
dog  also  threatens  to  devour  the  souls  of  the  departed  ;  or,  again, 
they  are  doomed  to  be  ferried  over  broad  and  rapid  streams  in 
stone  canoea  As  a  viaticum  against  the  perilous  journey  the 
dead  are  presented  with  tools,  weapons,  provisions,  pipes  and 
tobacco.  At  the  festivals  in  their  honour,  maize  is  cast  mto  the 
fire  for  their  nourishment.  The  Indian  mother  buries  the  toys  of 
her  dead  child  with  the  corpse.  Before  she  separates  from  her 
suckling,  she  squeezes  some  of  her  milk  into  a  bowl,  and  throi^-s 
it  into  the  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mother  dies  first,  the 
babe  is  put  to  death,  and  laid  by  the  side  of  its  only  friend. 
Perhaps  a  merciful  act  of  cruelty ! 

The  Iroquois  and  Hurons  name  the  realm  of  shadows  Esken- 
nanne,  and  distinguish  therein  a  sort  of  paradise  and  hell,  but 
without  connecting  with  this  distinction  any  idea  of  moral  retri- 
bution. 

'  The  paradiBe  is  differently  described  A  common  expression  for  it 
appears  to  be  the  name  Quest.  This  place  is  conceived  of  either  more 
after  the  manner  of  a  metempsychosis,  so  tluit  it  is  the  starry  heaven 
or  the  sun,  or  else  after  the  manner  ofjetichisyi  it  is  the  continuation 
of  the  present  state  in  beautiful  prairies.  Tlie  southern  heaven  is 
regarded  as  the  land  of  the  dead,  and  the  milky  way  as  the  road  thither. 
Accordingly,  the  Great  Spirit  is  styled  hy  the  Iro^iuois  and  Hurons 
Tharonhiaouagon,  or  the  god  of  heaven,  king  in  the  land  of  souls. 
Amongst  the  Apalachites,  the  sun  is  the  niiidenee  of  the  de{>arted 
braves,  and  amongst  the  Natchez  Indians  also  the  chiefs  arc  supposed 
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after  death  to  enter  into  the  aun,  whilst  the  bodies  of  «nimit1<>  become 
(he  abodes  of  men  of  lower  rank.  There,  whether  in  hearen  or  the 
son,  the  dead  ore  with  the  Great  Spirit,  who  U  the  celestial  spirit 
and  sun-god,  who  resides  there  and  has  dominion  over  the  clouds. 
Hore  approximating  to  the  notions  of  the  fetish-worshippers,  i»  the 
Tnjliaii  conception  of  the  paradise  as  beautiful  prairies,  to  wMch  the 
Great  Spirit  receives  the  departed.  Or  the  Great  Spirit  dwells  on  an 
island  of  Lake  Superior,  and  walks  there  bj  moonlight.  Thither  go 
to  him  the  warriors  who  fall  in  battle,  and  enjoy  there  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase.'— pp.  138,  13&. 

In  like  maimer  the  lodiao  hell  is  often  assigned  to  a  definite 
earthly  locality.  Such  a  hell,  for  instance,  of  fathomless  depth, 
is  supposed  to  yawn  at  a  spot  on  the  Mississippi,  below  the  falls 
of  St  Antony,  where  there  is  a  vast  cave,  near  which  is  the 
btuying-place  of  tbe  Nadoweaaian  Indians,  who  hold  a  great 
aflsemUy  there  ereiy  April,  aod  bring  thither  their  dead  sewn 
up  in  bufBLlo-hides.  Thus,  this  valley  of  Hinnom  in  the  western 
wUdemess  becomes  a  Gehenna. 

The  Great  Spirit  several  times  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
extracts  has  been  often  too  thoughtlessly  and  hastily  identified 
with  the  personal  supreme  deity  of  purer  religions.  Our  author, 
however,  shows  at  considerable  length  (pp.  99-151']  that  this  is 
quite  a  superficial  view,  which  will  not  TCar  the  least  philoecH 
phical  examination.  Catlin  and  others,  who  ought  never  to  have 
been  trusted  on  a  question  of  this  descripticu,  which  is  quite  oat 
of  their  reach,  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  this 
popular  error,  as  also  of  the  other,  that  the  Indians  are  not 
idolators.  These  travellers  themselves  have  accumulated  a  super- 
fluity of  evidence  which  sets  both  points  in  tbe  clearest  light 
The  Indians  are  most  determined  and  inveterate  idolators, 
and  their  Great  Spirit  is  at  best  a  pHmvs  inter  paree,  scarcely 
the  architect,  much  less  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  often  the 
ferocious  god  of  war  who  is  gratified  with  cannibal  feasts  and 
human  sacrifices.  Dr.  Muller  has  collected  a  multitude  of  the 
most  harrowing  details,  showing  the  fearful  prevalence  amongst 
the  Indians  in  former  times  of  these  revolting  practices,  which 
even  as  yet  have  been  hardly  extirpated.  In  these  respects, 
however,  as  we  shall  see,  they  were  outdone  by  their  more 
civihzed  brethren. 

Theworshipofthe  Great  Spirit  seems  to  be  itself  a  remnantof  the 
religion  of  a  semi-civilized  people  which  formerly  occupied  a  great 
portion  of  the  area  of  the  present  United  Statea  There  is  an  over- 
whelming amount  of  evidence  to  show  that  many  centuries  before 
the  discovery  of  the  new  world  by  Columbus,  the  more  southerly 
half  of  North  America,  the  whole  of  Central  America,  and  the 
northern   portion   of  the  southern  continent  were  the  scenes 
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of  successive  waves  of  a  great  northern  immigration  strikingly 
analogous  to,  and  pretty  nearly  contemporary  with,  the  Gotnic 
inxmdations  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages.  Previous  to  this 
epoch,  these  regions  were  the  seats  of  a  widely  extended  culture, 
the  relics  of  which  are  everywhere  discovered.  Ruins  of  great 
cities,  pyramids,  temples,  works  of  sculpture  of  no  mean  design 
or  execution,  are  found,  especially  as  we  approach  the  south, 
along  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  north  of  the  great 
lakes  nothing  of  the  kind  is  ever  met  with.  Humboldt's  and 
Stephens'  travels  contain  abundance  of  information  relative  to 
these  most  interesting  antiquities.  Some  of  the  conmiering  bar- 
barian tribes,  as  in  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and  Peru,  adopted  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  the  civilization  of  the  conquered,  whilst 
others,  as  the  North  American  Indians,  remained  barbarians 
still,  or  even  as  the  Caribs,  both  on  the  Antilles  and  in  Brazil, 
set  themselves  fanatically  to  oppose,  on  principle,  culture  of 
every  kind.  Still,  as  is  easily  conceivable,  none  were  able  wholly 
to  escape  the  influence  of  the  religion  of  the  vanquished.  Thif« 
consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  particularly 
of  the  sun-  Such  was  the  cult  us  which  Pizarro  and  Cortez 
found  established  in  so  much  pomp  under  the  Incas  and  the 
Montezumas.  Sun-worship  was  as  much  the  distinguishing 
badge  of  the  more  civilized  American  aborigines,  as  fetichisra  was 
that  of  the  wild  man,  although  syncretism,  or  the  mechanical 
blending  of  the  two  religions  could  not  but  happen  to  a  certain 
extent  Thus  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  Indians  was,  as  Professor 
Miiller  shows  (p.  114,  seq.),  a  sun-god,  adopted  by  the  savage 
tribes  from  the  pantheon  of  the  more  elevated  race  whom  they 
dispossessed  of  their  ancient  seats.  On  the  festival  of  the  Kitsch i 
Manitou,  or  Great  Spirit,  kept  ))y  certain  tribes  of  the  Leni- 
Lenape,  the  pipe  of  peace  is  kindled  in  honour  of  the  sun,  and 
the  women  dedicate  their  children  to  the  lord  of  day  at  his 
rising.  In  like  manner  the  Chippeways  denotethe  Great  Spirit 
by  the  figure  of  the  sun,  thus  clearly  proving  the  identity. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  magnihcence  with  which  the  sun 
was  worshipped  in  Peru.  Anthropomorphiseil  as  Mauco  Capac, 
he  was  venerated  as  the  author  of  all  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  the  founder  of  the  Peruvian  state,  which,  indeed,  may  be 
best  described  as  a  heUocracy.  The  Incas  were  his  blood  descen- 
dants, and  being  both  gods  and  kings,  were  at  tlie  head  of  the 
most  astounding  despotism  on  record.  Perhaps,  as  Professor 
MUUer  suggests,  it  was  only  thus  that  the  element  of  civilization 
could  be  kept  Anom  relapsing  into  the  surrounding  chaos ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  nature  of  the  country,  requiring  a  vast  system 
of  dndnage  and  irrigation  to  render  it  fruitful,  made  the  existence 
of  a  strong  central  power  an  imperious  necessity.     Many  of  these 
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artificial  conduits  were  500  miles  in  length.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  under  the  locaB  barbarism  was  really  kept  at  bay, 
and  a  comparatively  high  state  of  civilization  attained.  The 
arid  and  sandy  lands  on  the  coast,  re&eshed  by  these  streams, 
and  manured  with  guano  from  the  neiohbourin"  islands,  brought 
forth  plentiful  crops.  The  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras  groaned  be- 
neath countless  garden-terraces,  which,  accoixJing  to  their  dif- 
ferent elevation,  yielded  the  most  varied  products  of  the  vegetable 
Idngdom.  Maize,  potatoes,  and  cocoa  were  raised  in  vast  quan- 
tities, and  furnished  food  for  many  millions  of  men.  On  the  high 
lands  lamas  and  sheep  were  fed  for  sacrifice,  or  for  the  use  of 
the  imperial  family,  the  children  of  the  Sun.  A  network  of  arti- 
ficial roads,  with  bridges  and  post-utations,  was  spread  over  tho 
country.  Idleness  was  punished  as  a  heinous  crime,  and  there 
was  not  a  beggar  in  the  land,  A  sort  of  distribution  into  castes, 
and  division  of  labour,  were  established ;  and  although  iron 
tools  were  wanting,  yet  many  of  the  mechanical  arts,  including 
the  working  of  the  precious  metals,  were  practised  with  a  skill 
which,  considering  this  serious  drawback,  is  perfectly  STirprising, 
The  price,  however,  paid  for  these  advantages  was  nothing  less 
than  a  total  surrender  of  individual  freedom.  An  absorbing 
socialism,  which  would  have  astonished  Plato  himself,  swaUowed 
up  everything.  The  state  Wii.t  the  universal  proprietor,  task- 
master, slave-driver.  It  appointed  to  every  man  bia  calling,  his 
dwelling,  his  family  relations,  aud  not  even  the  sbort<st  journey, 
or  a  friendly  party,  could  be  ventured  on  save  under  its  auspices. 
This  system  of  espion^e  was  administered  by  more  than  a  million 
of  officials,  who  by  means  of  the  quipjnis,  the  only  substitute 
for  writing  in  use  in  Peru,  communicated  directly  with  the 
palace  of  the  Incas,  and  to  whom  every  house  was  open  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  or  night.  Much  foolish  sentimentalism  has 
been  spoken  and  written  about  the  primeval  innocence  and 
virtue  which  were  the  result  of  this  system,  but  it  appears  from 
our  .luthor  (pp.  40i-43  3)  that  whilst,  as  in  China  and  elsewhere, 
the  minor  morals  have  flourished  under  it,  it  did  not  prevent  the 
practice  of  enormous  vices. 

The  great  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  was  the  focus  of  the  entire 
system,  is  thus  described : — ■ 

'  Tho  chief  Tempk'  of  the  Sun,  or  the  central  sanctuary  of  the  religion 
of  flic  Iiicius,  was  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco,  the  holy  city 
of  the  empire.  Like  all  which  derived  its  origin  from  that  city,  the 
navel  of  the  land,  it  was  deemed  far  superior  to  anything  in  the  pro- 
vinces. TMs  temple  consisted  of  the  main  building  and  its  wings. 
The  former  was  a  veritable  gold  mine,  and  was  even  styled  on  account 
of  the  rich  radiance  of  !ta  golden  ornaments,  Coricancha — t.  «.,  the 
place  of  gold.     The  whole  was  a  quadrangle,  whose  brick  walls  were 
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wainscoted  inside  with  plates  of  gold  from  top  to  bottom.  On  the 
western  wall,  opposite  the  eastern  gate,  was  placed  on  an  altar  the 
golden  countenance  of  the  sun,  and  by  its  side  were  seated  on  golden 
thrones  the  deceased  Incas.  The  roof  was  constructed  of  costly  wood, 
which  on  the  inside  was  likewise  overlaid  with  gold,  but  on  the  outside 
was  thatched  with  straw  alter  the  manner  of  the  country.  The  whole 
structure  was  thus  very  simple,  merely  adapted  to  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  and  that  in  such  a  way,  that  when  in  the  morning  the  sun 
irradiated  the  solar  image  and  the  whole  temple  with  the  rays  of  the 
god,  the  immediate  and  the  mediate  worship  of  the  sun  were  blended 
in  the  simplest  manner.  Beside  this  main  biiilding  were  several  small 
temples  or  chapels  for  the  retinue  of  the  sun,  all  of  which,  together 
with  the  great  main  building,  occupied  a  considerable  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  were  enclosed  within  a  stone  wall.  Such  a 
chapel  had  the  sungod*s  consort,  the  moon,  with  the  silver  lunar  disk, 
and  the  old  empresses  or  Coyas ;  next,  the  stars,  amongst  them  the 
planet  Venus,  here  styled  Chasca,  or  the  long-haired,  then  the  Pleiades ; 
moreover,  Lightning,  Thunder  and  Lightning,  and  the  Rainbow. 
Lastly,  there  was  a  chapel,  or  rather  several,  devoted  to  the  priest- 
hood who  attended  to  the  temple-service.* — pp.  3S2,  383. 

Amongst  these  ministers  of  the  temple  a  certain  romantic 
interest  has  been  thrown  aroimd  the  fifteen  hundred  Virgins  of 
the  Sun,  as  they  were  styled,  who  have  been  compared  with  the 
vestals  of  Rome,  but  as  it  would  seem  erroneously,  since  they  were 
rather  the  harem  of  the  Inca,  as  the  earthly  representative  of 
their  heavenly  bridegroom. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  worship  of  the  sun  was 
originally  celebrated,  wherever  it  was  established  throughout 
America,  with  human  sacrifices,  and  with  cannibal  banquets, 
sanctified  as  sacred  feasts  upon  the  flesh  of  the  offered  victims. 
In  Peru  also  this  was  anciently  the  case,  although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Incas  seem  to  have  been  in  earnest  in  dis- 
couraging the  abomination,  which,  however,  even  their  power  was 
not  equal  to  the  task  of  totally  abolishing.  In  Mexico,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Aztecs,  who  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  had 
been  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  dominant  race,  were  fana- 
tically attached  to  the  diabolical  custom.  To  what  a  pitch  they 
at  length  carried  it  will  appear  from  our  closing  extract,  which 
we  suppose  no  one  can  read  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Spanish  conquest,  with  all  its  horrors,  was  a  less  evil 
than  the  continuance  of  such  a  system,  whose  overtlirow  is 
scarcely  more  matter  of  r^ret  than  that  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain, 
or  the  extirpation  of  the  Uanaanitos. 

*  The  customary  course  of  procedure  in  human  samfiees,  consiivting 
of  prisoners  of  war,  offered  in  the  temple  of  the  god  Huitrilopochtli, 
was  as  follows : — The  place  of  sacrifice  was  the  summit  of  the  temple 
itself.     Ob  the  high-place  stood,  beside  the  Httle  chapels  with  the 
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images  of  Huitzilopochtli  and  Tezcatlipoca,  the  sacrificial  altar,  or 
stone  of  offering,  a  green  stone  convex  above,  three  feet  high,  as  many 
in  breadth,  and  five  feet  long.  Six  priests  officiated  at  every,  human 
sacrifice,  the  chief  of  whom,  with  hereditary  dimity,  styled  the 
Topiltzin,  occasionally  assumed  the  name  of  the  divinity  to  whom 
the  human  sacrifice  was  offered.  As  soon  as  the  prisoner  destined  to 
be  offered  arrived  in  festive  procession  up  the  steps  at  the  platform,  the 
idol  was  exhibited  to  the  people,  in  order  that  they  might  address  to 
it  their  prayers.  Then  the  priests,  the  five  all  clothed  in  white,  but 
with  blackened  bodies,  stretched  the  victim  upon  the  convex  sacrificial 
stone ;  four  held  the  arms  and  legs,  the  fifth  the  head,  whilst  the 
Topiltzin,  in  red  mantle,  opened  the  breast  with  a  stone  kmfe,  took  out 
the  heart,  showed  it  by  day  to  the  sun,  and  by  night  to  the  stars,  and 
then  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  idol.  He  afterwards  took  hold  of  it 
again,  and  placed  it  with  a  golden  ladle  in  the  mouth  of  the  image. 
The  number  of  human  sacrifices  was  constantly  on  the  increase  under 
the  Aztecs.  It  is  differently  given.  The  highest  numbers  are  speci- 
fied by  Herrera  and  Acosta,  according  to  whom  5000,  and  often  even 
20,000,  were  offered  in  a  day.  Zumaraga,  the  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  . 
the  well-known  burner  of  the  hieroglyphic  pictures,  makes  (in  a  letter 
of  the  year  1691,  in  Davila's  Teatro  Eccles.  126)  the  number  20,000, 
which  might  be  offered  in  one  day,  the  annual  average.  So  also 
Gomara  and  Clavigero,  only  that  the  former  adds  that  in  some  years 
the  number  rose  to  50,000.  Torquemada  says  that  20,000  children 
alone  were  annually  offered.  Criticism  is  wont  in  such  matters  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  lesser  numbers.  According  to  this  canon  we 
should  do  best  to  hold  to  the  authority  of  the  respectable  Bemal  Diaz, 
who,  following  the  computation  of  the  Franciscan  monks,  who  were  at 
first  on  terras  of  the  gi*eatest  intimacy  and  confidence  with  the  natives, 
gives  the  number  of  the  human  beings  regularly  sacrificed  eveiy  year 
at  2500.'— pp.  637,  638. 


Akt.  VI. — A  Campaign  tcith  the  Turks  in  Asia.     By  Charles  Duncan. 
In  Two  Volumes.     London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Some  English  writers  are  inclined  to  disparage  the  Russian  suc- 
cesses in  Asia.  Because  Paskiewitch  failed  in  1829,  Mouravieffi 
in  their  opinion,  must  fail  in  1855.  This  view  betrays  an  inat- 
tention, not  only  to  strategic  science,  but  to  Turkish  history. 
The  Russians,  more  than  any  other  nation  of  Europe,  ai-e  re- 
markable for  their  tenacity.  They  are  now  in  possession  of 
Ottoman  territory,  and  threaten  the  chief  cities  of  Armenia.  The 
Turks,  enfeebled  by  the  events  of  last  year,  can  only  hope,  under 
the  most  fortunate  auspices,  to  maintain  a  defensive  attitude ;  it 
is  impossible  that  they  should,  without  auxiliaries,  emulate  the 
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achievements  of  Omar  Pacha  on  the  Danube.  Their  enenav,  oir 
the  other  hand,  may  rely  on  considerable  reinforcement^  am! 
may  close  the  season  with  a  feat  of  arms  superior  to  that  which  in 
1854?  overwhelmed  the  Turks  at  Kurekdere.  Upon  this  suppoa- 
tion  the  position  of  Asia  Minor  becomes  most  serioua  Who  is  then 
to  cross  the  path  of  the  invader  ?  Guy  on  is  no  longer  employed  ; 
the  European  staff  has  dwindled  to  a  shadow ;  even  General 
Williams  is  restricted  to  the  co-operation  of  a  few  miserable 
pashas — the  high-bred,  high-fed,  £at  and  impotent  peers  oi' 
Turkey. 

Even  were  the  Turks  at  Kars  equal  to  the  Turks  who  defended 
Silistria,  we  ought  not  to  rely  on  their  unaided  prowesa  The 
Russians  deserted  the  line  of  the  Danube,  not  so  much  becanae- 
they  were  incapable  of  defeating  Omar  Pacha,  but  because  the 
allied  fleets  were  lords  of  the  ascendant  in  the  Euxine,  and  tht? 
allied  armies  were  menacing  them  behind  Mount  Hsemiis. 
Austria,  too,  had  probably  negotiated  an  agreement  to  hold  the 
Principalities  while  her  neighbour  concentrated  his  strength  ia 
the  Crimea.  That  is  a  passage  in  the  diplomatic  story  of  the 
war,  which  is  not  yet  lully  revealed.  But,  at  all  events,  we 
have  had  no  proof  that  the  Turks  are  able  to  protect  tbeir 
own  empire,  at  any  one  point  at  which  it  is  assailable  by 
Kussia.  Let  us  speculate  on  their  triumphant  march  to  Tifli^, 
when  we  are  sure  they  can  keep  the  enemy  out  of  Kars  and 
Erzeroum.  Their  military  power  is  a  tra^lition.  No  civil  polity 
has  replaced  it.  In  all  their  .social  and  public  economy  no  acti%'e 
principle  appears,  except  that  of  decay.  Nevertheless,  the 
empire  they  hold  by  this  ignominious  tenure  is  territorially  sa 
imi)ortant,  that  no  part  of  it  can  be  neglected  without  danger  tu 
the  general  interests  of  Europe.  Hence  the  war,  which  may  be 
«lirected  also  to  a  higher  pur))ose — that  of  counteracting:  tht? 
vitality  of  despotism,  by  opposing  to  it  the  forces  of  the  liberal 
party  throughout  Christenuom. 

Hitherto,  the  enterprise  has  been  conducted  upon  no  ver}*  in- 
telligible systenj.  Tlie  Russians,  indeed,  have  been  induceil  u* 
quit  the  Danubian  Principalities;  but  theso  have  been  hainUd 
over,  without  guarantees,  to  Austrian  martial  law.  A  devt'lop- 
ment  of  Austrian  military  ]>ower  renders  Kussia  unassailable  on 
that  frontier ;  and  she  is  thus  left  to  defend  her  Crimean  and 
Baltic  fortres.se.s  and  to  invade  Armenia,  secure  from  all  attacks  on 
the  side  of  Germany.  In  this  complex  situation  she  enjoys  a 
manifest  advantage.  The  allies  enij)l<>y  all  their  forces  m  thi» 
siege  of  Sebastopol  anil  the  blockade  of  the  Baltic,  while  ^he, 
besides  otlerinjcf  a  steady  resistance  at  those  )>oint8,  is  euabletl  to 
continue  on  the  utl'ensive  in  Asia,  encountered  only  by  a  bcdy 
of  Ottomans  who  would  be  helples^s  were  not  a  few  £uroi)eau» 
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present  to  direct  the  enei^es  of  the  troops,  and  to  compensate 
ibr  the  imbecility  of  their  commanders. 

Mr.  Charles  Duncan  accompanied  the  Turkish  army  through 
die  campaign  of  last  year.  He  describeis  its  demorali2Sation,  the 
cowardice  of  its  officers,  and  the  depravity  of  its  manners.  His 
narrative  is  doubly  interesting,  as  an  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
incapacity  of  the  Ottoman  Government  in  operations  undertaken 
for  its  own  defence,  and  to  the  false  policy  of  its  allies,  no  less 
than  as  a  bright  and  lively  record  of  incidents,  alive  with  anecdote 
and  full  of  humorous,  pleasant,  and  not  too  egotistical  personal 
details.  Mr.  Duncan's  free  and  rapid  style  is  aJtogether  in  con- 
trast with  the  lymphatic  fluency  of  Mr.  Paton,  who,  about  the 
same  time,  or  a  little  previously,  sojourned  in  another  part  of 
the  same  great  theatre  of  war.  Mr.  Paton  affects  the  tone  of  a 
privy-councillor ;  Mr.  Duncan  writes  gaily  and  agreeably ;  yet 
Mr.  Duncan's  book  is  that  of  a  politician  whose  ideas  range  on  a 
high  level ;  while  Mr.  Paton's  is  that  of  a  courier  who  collects 
the  foolish  tattle  of  ante-chambers,  and  is  learned  on  the  objects 
of  Prince  Mettemich's  kitchen-garden  or  the  Earl  of  Westmore 
land  s  snuff-box. 

In  January,  1854,  Mr.  Duncan  left  Constantinople  for  TrebizoncL 
A  number  of  retired  traders  were  proceeding,  happy  in  the  contem 
plationof  their  gains,  to  a  life  of  indolence  in  their  native  Asia^  and 
a  pacha,  compelled  by  official  engagements  to  change  his  sweet 
Therapian  villa  for  a  dull  home  on  the  Euxine  coasts  was  acconi- 
imnied  by  his  wives.  He  had  fifteen  of  them,  with  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  slaves.  Three  or  four  were  exquisitely 
beautiful,  and  one  a  perfect  flower  of  delicacy  and  grace.  They 
sat  in  listless  serenity,  careless  of  the  change,  while  their  more 
worldly  lord  looked  wistfully  back  to  the  sun-touched  Dardlnelles. 
Mr.  Duncan  interested  himself  partly  in  the  movements  of  this 
^^astem  family,  partly  in  musings  on  the  antique  traditions  of  the 
Euxine  Sea — the  march  of  Darius,  the  descent  of  the  Greeks  to 
the  friendly  waters,  the  mythical  cruise  of  Jason.  It  is  true  that 
the  Rhodian  ApoUonius  exaggerated  the  terrors  of  the  Symple- 
^ades  ;  but  Mr.  Duncan,  though  he  slights  the  Cyanean  rocks, 
acknowledges  the  forlorn  aspects  of  the  Black  Sea  near  its  entrance. 
He  visited  the  scene  of  the  Russian  massacre  at  Sinope,  and 
then,  without  many  incidents  by  the  way,  proceeded  in  the 
steamer  to  Trebizond,  where  the  resident  Greek  merchants  were 
exhibiting  their  habitual  cowardice.  While  the  Russian  fleet 
was  near,  they  rejoiced  at  the  recent  slaughter ;  but  no  sooner 
did  the  British  sails  cluster  in  the  roads  than  they  adulated, 
with  canine  servility,  the  heroism  of  the  Turks.  It  is  singular 
that  the  Greek  nation,  so  admirable  in  most  respects,  is  repre- 
sented in  foreign  countries  by  so  paltry  a  class  as  its  merchants. 
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Its  peasantry  are  an  innocent  race ;  its  sailors  are  brave ;  its 
mountaineers  are  gallant,  if  not  honest ;  but,  from  Finsbury  to 
Odessa,  its  traders,  as  a  body,  are  venal,  unscrupulous,  and 
mean.  A  Greek  bankruptcy  is,  in  Western  Europe,  almost  un- 
heard of,  because  a  failing  merchant  is  always  rescued  by  his 
fellowa  They  know  that  their  system  of  business  is  too  disre> 
putable  to  bear  investigation.  For  the  same  reason  Greek  actions 
at  law  are  scarcely  ever  brought  into  court  Mr.  Duncan  has 
some  excellent  observations  on  the  subject  of  Hellenic  imposture ; 
but  we  regret  that  he  confounds  the  race  with  its  refuse,  the  corn- 
bonders  and  ruffians  of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe.  If  he  has 
ever  seen  a  Greek  sauntering  to  the  Epanocastron  of  Smyrna^ 
with  a  cigaretto  in  his  mouth,  and  a  furtive  keenness  in  his  eye, 
he  knows  enough  of  the  Levant  to  understand  the  man  and  his 
possible  mission.  This  explains  the  sin^lar  fact,  that  owing  to 
the  stigma  attaching  to  the  mercantile  dass  of  Greeks,  they  are, 
however  wealthy,  banished  from  good  society  in  all  parts  of 
Europe. 

From  Trebizond  Mr.  Duncan  journeyed  with  *  a  goodly  com- 
pany' to  Erzeroum.  A  broad  road  led  out  of  the  city ;  but  in 
harmony  with  Turkish  practice  ceased  abruptly,  and  left  the  caval- 
cade to  force  its  way  among  hills  and  valleys,  from  one  famished 
village  to  another.  No  Asiatic  splendours  enriched  the  slowly 
dissolving  views  on  the  wayside.  It  was  winter,  and  winter  in 
Asia  Minor  comes  with  no  mild  influences  to  allay  the  power  of 
the  summer's  heat.  Glaciers  shone  along  the  mountain  slopes ; 
blocks  of  ice  choked  the  ravines  ;  a  whirlwind  of  snow,  such  as  is 
hurled  through  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus,  threatened  to  over- 
whelm the  horse  and  his  rider.  Who  that  reads  of  the  East  in 
poem^^more  gaudy  than  tulips,  ever  expects  to  find  in  the  record 
of  an  oriental  journey  such  an  entry  as  this  : — *  We  soon  arrived 
on  an  immense  mountain  plain,  which  seemed  to  have  no  ter- 
mination ;  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  nothing  but  snow.' 

The  picture  is  like  a  glimpse  of  Tibet  Mr.  Duncan  was  all 
but  lost  in  the  inclement  wilds ;  but  eventually  reached  Erze- 
roum, having  passed  on  the  road  many  military  convoys.  War, 
obviously,  possessed  the  land,  and  was  consuming  its  fruits. 
Erzeroum  itself,  cold,  dirty,  impoverisheil,  was  then  a  military 
rendezvous.  Achmet  Pacha  hud  been  degraded  for  peculation 
and  incapacity,  and  a  new  commander  was  appointed,  to  the  joy 
of  the  soldiera  'In  Europe  a  commander-in-chief  or  a  high 
functionaiy,  if  dismisseil  from  the  service  of  his  80%'ereign  for 
notable  misconduct,  to  use  in  this  case  a  very  mild  expression, 
would  wish  in  the  very  bitterness  of  the  disgrace  for  the  grave  to 
close  on  his  abashed  head.  Here  nothing  of  the  kind  is  obson-- 
able.     Achmet  Pacha  will,  as  scores  of  others  have  done  ))efore 
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him,  retire  with  his  iU-acqiiired  gains  to  a  semi-banishment,  and 
in  a  few  months,  with  bribing  and  intriguing,  will  perhaps  be  again 
in  power/ 

In  this  indifference  to  the  character  of  their  public  men,  wq 
discover  one  cause  of  Turkish  decline.  Perhaps  a  worse  cha- 
racteristic is  indicated  by  Mr.  Duncan  in  the  following : — *  I 
never  heard  one  Turk  speak  well  of  his  neighbour.  "Fuad 
Effendi,"  I  would  remark,  "  is  certainly  a  clever  statesman.''  A 
significant  shake  of  the  head  proved  that  my  opinion  was  not 
shared  by  the  company.  To  my  qualified  praise  of  Beschid 
Pacha,  the  Turks  very  sagaciously  replied  that  he  had  ruined  the 
empire  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  family.  Omar  Pacha  they 
described  as  a  quack ;  Ismail  Pacha  as  a  fool ;  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha 
as  a  ruffian.  In  fact,  to  believe  the  Turks  themselves,  there  did 
not  exist  a  single  honest,  brave,  or  talented  man  in  the  empire.' 

Yet  the  egotists,  who  depreciated  every  one,  to  heighten  their 
own  importance,  were  deplorably  illiterate.  Armenia  has  made 
few  intellectual  advances ;  but  its  Turkish  masters  are  in  virtue 
and  feeling  far  below  the  simple  people  of  the  interior.  The 
common  soldiers  in  the  army  bitterly  complained  of  their  officers, 
who  skulked  in  the  field,  and  left  them  to  be  mowed  down  like 
gras&  One  of  them  asked  Mr.  Duncan  the  name  of  that  English* 
man  of  whom  all  the  pachas  were  talking,  and  who  was  so  warm 
a  friend  of  Turkey.  Somewhat  viciously,  Mr.  Duncan  says,  *  I 
answered,  for  the  sake  of  the  joke,  Aberdeen.'  The  querist, 
however,  knew  better, -and  replied — *  That  is  not  the  name ;  tell 
me  another/  *  Palmerston,'  ventured  the  traveller.  *  May  Allah 
preserve  him,'  the  soldier  cried ;  for  the  noble  lord,  whose  dis- 
patches are  often  more  manly  than  his  orations,  is  well  known 
and  popular  in  the  East.  Many  an  Ottoman  subject,  indeed,  who 
with  Burmese  stupidity,  believes  that  England  and  France  are 
tributary  to  the  Sultan,  is  interested  in  the  name  of  *  Pomerston,' 
the  brave  British  wuzeer.  Possibly  they  represent  him  to  their  own 
fancies  as  a  man  of  terrible  stature,  with  a  portentous  scymitar,  a 
venerable  beard,  and  an  alarming  frown.  In  Paris  we  know  he 
has  been  described  as  a  person  of  martial  aspect,  who  invariably 
wears  the  uniform  of  the  guards.  But  the  Armenian  himself, 
since  the  great  emigration,  looks  with  a  maUcious  eye  at  his 
Turkish  oppressors.  Perhaps  he  sympathises  with  Russia.  Who 
shall  blame  him  any  more  than  the  shepherd  of  Peloponnesus 
who  puts  his  trust  in  the  mighty  Czar  ?  Both  are  deluded  by 
prophecies  and  promises ;  both  know  and  feel  the  barbarity  of 
Turkish  rule ;  and  who  can  say  they  are  wrong  if  they  believe 
in  the  assurances  of  a  government  which  sedulously  courts  their 
attachment,  and  presents  itself  as  their  generous  champion  ? 
They  cannot  be  expected  to  comprehend  Russian  policy,  until 
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they  have  experienced  its  rigours.  They  would  then  learn  Uiat 
there  are  changes  which  bring  no  amelioration.  As  the  Italian 
looked  to  the  German  in  the  age  of  his  delusion,  the  Armeniaji 
looks  to  the  Cssar. 

When  Mr.  Duncan  arrived  at  Erzeroumy  the  Ottoman  army  lay 
like  a  ruin,  half  restored  by  the  energies  of  its  new  commander, 
Haireddin  Pacha.  That  functionary,  by  upbraiding  the  officers, 
had  stimulated  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  by 
compelling  the  bakers  to  eat  their  own  bread  until  they  were 
swollen  almost  to  death,  taught  them  to  practise  less  adulteration. 
Other  measures  produced  ouier  reforms,  so  that  when  the  march 
to  Kars  commenced,  a  new  though  imperfect  organization  had 
been  established.  En  route  an  incident  occurred,  Dlustrative  of  a 
curious  fact  in  natural  history  : — 

*  Approaching  us  with  measured  and  dignified  steps  were  two  camels 
laden  with  goods  from  Persia.  These  were  the  first  camels  I  had  seen 
in  this  part  of  Asia,  and  most  uncomfortable  did  they  look  in  the  midst 
of  the  snow.  Horses  have  a  natural  aversion  to  the  camel,  and  the 
terror  excited  by  these  two  '  ships  of  the  desert'  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  fact,  that  owing  to  their  g^reat  ranty,  their  existence  was 
unknown  to  most  of  the  horses  which  formed  this  long  caravan.  At 
the  sight  of  the  camels  the  first  horse  gave  signs  of  alarm,  and  the 
panic  spread  with  the  rapidity  peculiar  to  panics,  down  the  whole  of 
the  immense  line  of  animals.' — Vol.  i.  p.  128. 

Among  the  pastoral  inhabitants  of  this  region  the  spirit  of 
hospitality  prevailed,  and  not  even  the  terrors  of  war  could  scare 
them  from  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  virtua  At  Kars, 
situated  on  the  verge  of  an  elevated  plateau  extending  from  the 
Araxes  to  the  Arpa  Tschai,  social  aspects  had  vanished  before 
the  glare  of  a  military  inroad.  The  Anatolian  army — a  pic- 
turesque concourse  from  all  parts  of  the  empire — swarmed  in  it ; 
but  not  now  so  exultingly  as  the  year  before.  Their  defeat  at 
Sobattan  had  taught  them  much  concerning  their  own  weakness 
and  the  resources  of  the  enemy.  In  truth,  had  not  an  European 
element  been  blended  with  this  discomfited  rabble,  Kars,  Erze- 
roum,  and  every  important  position  thence  to  the  coast,  might 
have  fallen  rapidly  before  the  Russian  onset  It  will  be  useful 
here  to  describe  this  European  element,  not  in  the  mocking  stvle 
of  'The  Roving  Englishman,'  but  from  Mr.  Duncans  dis- 
criminating observationa 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  war,  the  soldiers  of  fortune  through- 
out Eurone  saw  their  destiny  in  the  East,  and  started  for  Con- 
stantinople. Refugees  and  adventurers,  with  real  or  spurioiks 
claims,  volunteered  for  the  Turkish  service,  seldom  proposing, 
however,  for  less  than  a  high  command.  One  Englishman,  whoso 
memory  was  full  of  unrecorded  battles,  won  in  unmentioned 
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wars  by  hiseonduet  and  valour,  infarmed  tbe  Seraskier  Uiattbe 
had  legitimstte  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  England^  MHiatoty, 
it  was  true,  had  suppressed  his  fame,  but  bi6torY>had!  been  uftjoit 
to  more  ambitious  men,  and  he,  the  defrauded  hc^ir  to-  a  ocowfi, 
was  willing  to  become  sole  and  supreme  oommaiider  of  the 
Ottoman  forcea  for  a  salary  of  <£800  a  month.  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffes  malign  persuasions  deterred  the  Sultan's  govern* 
ment  from  accepting  the  offer  thus  prompted  by  modest  magna- 
nimity. Others  were  ready  to  accept  generalships  or  full 
colonelcies,  and  many  were  at!  first  employed  by  the  credulous 
ministers  of  the  Forte.  Turkish  ignorance  was  in  due  course 
overpowered  by  European  interference ;  but,  as  usual,  the  blind 
Osmanli  stumbled  out  of  one  blunder  into  another,  for  he  now 
declined  the  services  of  any  European  volunteers  whatever.  That 
this  policy  was  false  was  proved  by  the  brillant  leaders  intro- 
duced, when  the  former  system  was  in  vogue,  with  the  crowd  of 
incompetent  desperadoes.  Guyon,  who,  with  two  brother  patriots^ 
represented  the  Hungarian  nation  in  the  Asiatic  camp,  had  been 
distinguished  in  the  war  of  independence  against  Austria  and 
Russia.  He  had  led  the  splendid  Hungarian  cavalry  in  many 
of  its  triumphs ;  he  had  detected  Georgy's  treason  long  before 
its  fatal  consummation.  He  now  undertook  to  restore  the 
shattered  frame  of  the  Ottoman  army  in  Anatolia.  But  the 
Sultan's  policy  neutralized  much  of  his  judicious  zeal.  He 
improved  the  commissariat,  revived  discipune,  introduced  new 
confidence,  concerted  measures  of  defence,  and  prepared  with 
equal  discretion  and  vigour  for  the  coming  campaign.  But  he 
had  no  authority  to  coerce  the  jealous,  irrational,  and  conceited 
pashas  who  surrounded  him.  He  could  only  give  counsel  to 
men  whose  minds  were  too  heavy  to  appreciate  it  Therefore, 
the  report  was  spread  in  Europe  that  Guyon  had  proved  inca- 
pable, while  the  truth  was  that  no  human  arguments  could  pre- 
vail against  the  witless  perversity  of  the  Pashas.  His  interviews 
with  them  usually  commenced  with  compliments,  and  ended  with 
violent  recriminations.  Ultimately  his  influence  was  extinguished 
by  their  obstinacy  and  intrigue,  and  the  Turks  in  Asia  went  to 
destruction  in  their  own  way. 

There  were  fifteen  thousand  soldiers  at  Kars,  under  no  less 
than  twenty-one  pashas,  each  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  a 
general.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  was  engaged  in  unaermining 
the  others,  or  in  extorting  instalments  of  his  salary  from  the  pay- 
master s  office.  His  agent  at  Constantinople,  meanwhile,  was 
employed  in  representing  to  the  government  that  he,  of  all  the 
pashas,  was  a  qualified  hero,  while  the  others  were  distressingly 
stupid.  In  public,  of  course,  they  flattered  one  another  on  the 
ability  and  moral  worth  which  none  of  them  possessed.     Their 
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small  army  necessarily  sufifered  from  backward  payments  and 
insufficient  provisions;  and  had  not  the  private  soldiers  been 
cbaracterizeu  by  some  qualities  which  their  chiefs  could  not  even 
comprehend,  the  desolation  of  Asia  Minor  might  have  been  com- 
plete. In  concert  with  Guyon  they  raised  numerous  fortifica- 
tions around  Kars,  and  awaited,  somewhat  calmly,  the  Russian 
advance.  ^  The  Muchir  (or  Field  Marshal),  in  order  to  set  a  good 
example,  took  up  a  spade,  and  commenced  digging,  but,  after  a 
little  time,  he  sat  himself  calmly  down  on  a  stone,  and  called  for 
a  pipe  and  coffee.  The  servants  of  the  commander-in-chief 
had  constructed  a  little  kitchen,  where  the  latter  indispensable 
beverage  was  prepared.  The  other  pashas,  likewise,  took  up 
stones,  or  dug  holes,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  troops,  and 
then,  also,  called  for  their  pipea' 

Altogether,  about  thirty-seven  thousand  Turks  defendetl  the 
Asiatic  territories  of  the  rorte ;  about  thirty  thousand  Russians 
menaced  them ;  Schamyl,  however,  by  his  activity,  compelled  a 
large  number  of  the  enemy  to  engage  themselves  in  watching 
him.     Mr.  Duncan  here  remarks : — 

*  It  was  subsequently  endeavoured  to  combine  an  offensive  move- 
ment with  Schamyl,  but  circumstances  did  not  allow  of  its  exei'ution. 
Schamyl  represented  his  total  inability  to  undertake  an  advance  into 
the  plains  at  the  head  of  any  considerable  strength.  At  the  rii>k  of 
destroying  many  romantic  notions  in  the  minds  of  my  readers,  I  must 
plainly  state  that  the  undisciplined  and  badly-armed  rabble  that  com- 
prises the  followers  of  Schamyl,  though  invincible  m  their  mountain 
fastnesses,  are  utterly  harmless  in  the  plains  of  Georgia.  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  to  read  the  periodical  victories  recorded  by  the 
imaginative  writers  in  the  German  papers,  in  which,  as  an  example, 
60,000  Circassians  are  represented  as  being  within  two  days'  march 
of  TifliH.  The  truth  is  this.  When  the  fields  have  been  sown,  the 
mountaineers  have  leisun*,  until  the  harvest  time  approa(*hes,  to  under- 
take a  little  forav,  and  a  few  hundred  horsemen  will  asiicmble.  and 
descending  from  their  mountain  retreats,  fall  like  a  thunderbolt  on 
some  unsu8i)ecting  Russian  village.  The  place  is  sacked,  the  inha- 
bitants murdered  in  cold  blood,  or  carried  oA*  as  slaves,  and  the  intn>pid 
followers  of  Schamyl,  loading  their  horses  with  the  booty,  beat  a  ha*ity 
retreat.' — lb.  p.  217. 

That  the  Germans  are  extravagant  is  no  reason  why  Mr. 
Duncan  should  be  absurd.  His  residence  at  Kars  and  Erzeroum 
gave  him  no  right  to  assume  so  much  familiarity  ii^ith  Cireassia, 
especially  as  he  is  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
conflict  carried  on  by  its  tribes  with  Russia.  That  tenacious 
nationality  has  displayed  powers  of  resistxmce  wliich  Russia  has 
sought  by  incessant  and  costly  eflbrts  to  overcome.  It  has  held 
affainst  all  comers  for  a  lou^  period  an  important  mountain  tract, 
which  the  Russian  armies  have  never  been  able  to  subdue ;  it 
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lias  been  victorious  in  struggles  quite  distinct  from  the  village 
razzias  to  which  Mr.  Duncan  preposterously  alludes;  it  has, 
from  time  to  time,  been  attacked  by  experienced  generals  and 
picked  troops  of  the  empire ;  the  Czars  themselves  have  person- 
ally surveyed  its  frontier,  intent  upon  plans  for  penetrating  it ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  Qeneral  oeriatinshi  was 
commissioned  to  keep  Schamyl  in  check,  while  Mouravieff  pro- 
ceeded to  the  invasion  of  Armenia.  To  say  that  the  Circassian, 
the  Leoghien,  or  Daghestanese,  never  quits  his  village,  unless  for 
plunder,  '  and  for  plunder  alone,"  is  to  evince  a  total  ignorance  of 
a  very  remarkable  historical  episode.  It  is  possible  to  misrepre- 
sent with  the  diminishing,  as  well  as  with  the  magnifying  glass^ 
but  nothing  is  more  incautious  than  this  repartee  of  extravagance, 
this  vaulting  to  the  Antipodes  of  exaggeration.  Neverthelesfif, 
Mr.  Duncan  is  probably  correct  when  he  ascribes  to  Schamyl's 
prudence  his  refusal  to  contend  on  the  open  plain  with  the 
organized  Russian  forces.  The  Turks,  therefore,  m  their  defen- 
sive operations,  were  without  auxiliaries,  without  leaders,  without 
supplies.  Famine  prices  were  demanded  at  Kars  for  provisions 
of  every  kind ;  servants,  the  necessity  of  the  East,  were  scarce ; 
the  cold  had  been  terrible ;  means  of  comfort  were  scanty ;  the 
contiguous  provinces  were  disturbed;  and  as  the  spring  drew 
near,  a  thaw  reduced  the  streets  within,  and  the  plains  without, 
to  an  indescribable  state  of  mud  and  misery.  As  a  natural  result, 
the  Pashas  diminished  instead  of  increasing  their  exertions,  and 
pushed  forward  with  more  malignant  zeal  their  intrigues  against 
General  Guy  on. 

Suddenly  a  rumour  filled  the  town  and  camp  with  indescribable 
alarm.  The  Russians,  it  was  said,  had  quitted  their  positions  at 
Gumri,  and  were  marching  on  Kars. 

*  My  pen  would  fail  to  describe  the  sensation  created  in  the  town  by 
this  sudden  announcement.  From  the  residence  of  the  muchir  to  the 
smallest  mud  hut  of  the  place  all  was  confusion  and  despair.  Women 
were  running  wildly  from  house  to  house,  striving  to  comfort  each 
other ;  whilst  the  men  actually  laid  aside  their  pipes,  and  meditated  a 
grand  retreat  on  Erzeroum.  .  .  .  The  heads  of  the  army  were  in  a 
pitiable  condition,  and  on  that  day,  General  Guy  on  was,  for  once,  per- 
mitted to  take  the  supreme  direction  of  matters  in  Kars.  Troops 
were  ordered  to  man  the  fortifications  on  the  Kara-dagh  and  the  height 
above  the  town,  whilst  fresh  entrenchments  were  commenced  along 
the  plain.  The  soldiers  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  awaited  the  approach 
of  the  Russians  with  confidence,  from  behind  their  tabias  or  earth, 
works.  For  an  hour,  the  most  ludicrous  terror  reigned  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  the  army.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  1,  2. 

Turkey  Regenerate  is  not  well  represented  by  its  military 
grandees.     Indeed,   we   know  not  what  class  of  the  Ottoman 
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nation,  once  corrupted,  has  ever  regained  its  virtues.  The 
fimpler  people,  only  fit  for  civil  subjection,  are,  as  they  always 
were,  honest,  faithful,  manly ;  the  governing  race  is  incurably 
decrepit  But,  in  the  present  instance,  the  alarm  of  the  generals 
was  unfounded.  A  stray  troop  of  Cossacks  had  been  met 
by  an  advanced  party  of  Bashi-bazouks,  who  reported  that  the 
enemy  was  in  full  march  on  Kars.  Nevertheless,  a  Russian 
expedition  was  actually  on  foot  against  the  wandering  irregulars 
of  the  Turkish  army;  but  they  had  then  no  intention  of  encounter- 
ing the  main  body.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  consoling  intelli- 
gence, the  pashas,  who  ha<l  drooped  their  red-capped  heads  like 
poppies  in  the  rain,  revived  with  a  great  show  of  bravery.  They 
proposed  to  assemble  the  troops,  and  bear  down  upon  the  f oe  ; 
but  a  little  persuasion  sufficed  to  cool  this  newly-awakened 
ardour.  Moreover,  the  effect  of  the  recent  panic  was  to  thin 
the  population,  not  only  of  Kars,  but  of  £rzeix)um  and  Trebizond. 
A  pernicious  timidity  prevailed,  which  was  not  dissipated  by  the 
next  news  that  arrived  : — 

'Some  interesting  intelligence  was  brought  in  by  Turkish  spies 
from  the  frontier,  The  garrison  of  Guniri  had  been  sumnioneil  to 
Tiflis,  where  it  appeared  that  Schamyl  was  creating  great  alarm. 
The  Russian  troops  were  engaged  in  digging  a  deep  fosse  around 
Tiflis,  and  strengthening  that  town,  as  far  as  its  o)>en  potntion 
would  admit.  The  govenior  of  the  Trans-eauca^ian  provinces  had 
been  recalled  from  the  leave  of  absence  granted  him,  and  was  daily 
expected  at  Tiflis.  ...  It  would  ap])ear,  from  these  grave  pR*cau- 
tions,  that  some  decisive  step  had  been  meditated  by  Schamyl,  but 
was  not  carried  out.' — lb.  p.  11. 

After  this,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Duncan  s  disparaging  account 
of  the  Circassians  ?  The  Russians  alanned  at  Tiilis — strengthen- 
ing its  fortifications — summoning  their  governor-general — antici- 
pating a  '  decisive  movement'  from  a  chieftain  of  marauders, 
poUtically  insignificant,  who  never  left  their  villages  except  for 

Gnder,  who  were  utterly  hannless  in  the  plains,  who  were  a 
ly-armed  rabble,  and  yet  terrified  the  Kussians  at  TiHis .' 
The  end  of  Mr.  Duncan's  commonwedth  is  not  consistent  with 
the  beginning,  but  the  discrepancy  proves  that  a  man  who  has 
residea  at  Kars  ought  not  to  suppose  himself,  for  that  reason,  an 
authority  on  Circassia.  We  will  consult  Mr.  Duncan  on  matters 
relating  to  the  places  of  his  sojourn,  but  we  have  better  testimony 
to  the  character  of  Kchamyl  and  his  tril)es.  Indeeil,  a  canon  of 
criticism  upon  books  of  travel  ought  to  W,  that  narrators 
should  narrate,  and  not  discourse  or  report  upon  subjects  which, 
though  collateral  with  their  own,  are  rjuite  as  familiar  to 
historical  investigators  in  London  as  to  any  one,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world,    whose  knowledge  is  not  derived  from  i>ersonal 
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obaei^'attoo.  ■  A  resident  iu  Beyrout,  who  has  iiot  resided  among 
the  Ansaryeeh,  does  not  necessarily  know  more  of  them  than 
many  who  have  never  breathed  Eastern  air  ;  nor  is  a  journalist 
in  Bombay  more  qualified  to  dogmatize  on  the  aspect  of  China 
than  ajournaliBt  ia  Belgium,  Still  less  does  local  experience  entitle 
a  man  to  a  supremaoy  in  historical  disputes.  Thus,  a  European 
inhabitant  of  Shanghae  lately  failed  completely  in  an  attempt  to 
confute  the  reasonings  of  the  'Athen^um'  on  a  point  connected 
with  Chinese  literature,  especially  with  Confuciua.  When  Mr, 
Duncan  observes  this  rule,  and  writes  as  a  traveller,  he  at  once 
teach  ee  and  pleases. 

At  some  distance  from  Kars  lies  the  mined  city  of  Anni,  of 
which  Mr.  Duncan  had  not  previously  heard,  and  which  may  be 
sought  vainly  on  the  popular  maps.  Before  the  active  campaign 
opened,  he  resolved  to  visit  it,  and,  with  an  escort,  crossed  a 
flowery  plain,  redolent  with  the  first  perfumes  of  the  Eastern 
spring.  He  found  the  remains  to  be  as  remarkable  as  the  people 
of  Kai^s  hinl  affirmed  them  to  be.  They  occupied  a  broad 
plateau  rising  above  the  streams  of  the  Arp  ecbai,  and  are  sur< 
rounded  with  an  ancient  double  wall,  strengthened  by  high  and 
massive  towers. 

'Tliesc  walla  arc  almost  perfect.  Passing  through  a  ruined  gateway, 
ornamented  with  fibres  in  coloured  bricks,  we  came  on  the  site  of 
the  city,  which  must  have  been  of  vast  extent.  N'ot  a  house  is  stand- 
ing, but  the  streets  can  Retraced  by  the  regular  position  b  of  theBtonea 
*nd  the  accumulated  heaps  of  rubbiBh  where  the  houscB  once  stood. 
Front  tliis  vast  sea  of  mounds  and  stones,  rise,  in  various  directions, 
the  remains  of  ChristiL\n  churches  and  ancient  mosques.  I  counted 
:»t'veiitcen  cUuivlies  with  stantling  walls.  I  went  over  four  or  five  of 
them,  and  was  surprised  at  their  excellent  preservation  ;  many  might 
be  restoreil  at  no  great  exi)ense  or  trouble.  Two  that  I  visited  were  of 
cathedral  size,  and  ornamented  with  elegant  carving ;  the  whole  of  the 
Interior,  including  even  the  columns,  were  covered  with  fresco  paint- 
ings, the  outlines  of  which  were  indistinct,  but  the  colours,  in  which 
blue  preilomiiiatcil,  were  fresh  and  vivid.  The  external  architecture 
of  these  c^iuivhcs  is  simple,  1>eing  planned  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and 
elevated  to  a  dome.  Some  arc  in  a  more  fantastic  style,  and  belong  to 
no  paitieular  order.' — -lb.  p.  50. 

Vast  catacombs  existed  below  these  remains,  and  Armenian 
inscriptions  on  the  walls  told,  perhaps,  the  tale  of  the  city,  A 
doubtful  tradition  relates  that,  during  the  existence  of  the  Greek 
empire,  Armenia  wsi-s  ruled  by  King  Nusherwan,  who  held  his 
court  at  Anni.  The  Greeks  waged  war  against  this  moosrch, 
and  destroyed  his  capital ;  but  they,  in  their  turn,  were  expelled 
by  the  Turks,  who  partially  rebuilt  it.  However,  when  the 
Persians  in\'aded  the  proviuce,  Auni  sank  again,  and  awaits  the 
leisure  of  the  Sultan,  who  has  promised  to  restore  it. 
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From  this  interesting  excursion  Mr.  Duncan  returned  to  Kars, 
where  the  troops  had  been  reviewed,  and  where  the  Russians 
were  daily  expected.  A  column,  indeed,  had  advanced  from 
Gumri,  and  driven  in  the  Turkish  outposta  The  Anatolian 
army,  divided  between  two  jealous  chiefs,  might  have  been  saved 
by  concentration,  but  each  division  acted  in  contempt  of  the  other. 
Selim  Pasha,  therefore,  when  assailed  at  Urzughetti,  could  not 
resist.  His  troops  were  deficient  in  ammunition ;  his  arrange- 
ments were  absurd,  and  two  or  three  thousand  hves  were  sacrificed 
to  his  stupidity.  The  intelligence  ran  with  electric  swiftness  from 
town  to  town  throughout  the  wide  arena  of  the  war,  difi'using 
joy  and  exultation  among  the  Cossacks,  and  enhancing  the 
permanent  panic  of  the  Turkish  generals.  Even  the  soldiers  at 
Kars  were  discouraged  ;  they  felt  that  their  incompetent  leaders 
might  betray  them  as  they  had  betrayed  the  army  of  Batoum  ; 
but  time  wore  on ;  deserters  came  over  from  the  enemy,  rein- 
forcements arrived,  and  the  summer  saw  thirty  thousand  men 
collected  at  Kars.  Mr.  Duncan  s  reminiscences  of  these  romantic 
days  are  described  wuth  pictorial  effect ;  but  the  feast  of  the 
Bairamn  brought  more  exciting  events,  for  the  Russians  had  also 
been  reinforced,  and  it  was  precisely  when  they  were  at  the 
height  of  their  strength  that  the  Ottoman  commander-in-chief 
decided  upon  attacking  them. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  enemy,  quitting  Gumri,  advanced  to 
the  Georgian  frt>ntier,  broke  ground  on  the  Ottoman  territory, 
and  posted  their  advanced  guard  near  Kurukdere  and  other 
villages  within  five  hours'  march  from  Kars.  This  was  not  far 
from  the  scene  of  the  last  year's  encounter,  in  which  the  Turks 
had  been  defeated.  Nevertheless,  it  was  decided  not  to  await 
the  Russian  attack,  but  to  march  at  once,  and  provoke  a  battle. 
Accordingly,  the  Turks,  nearly  forty  thousand  strong,  set  out  to 
meet  28,000  of  the  enemy,  halting  within  four  miles  of  them. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  July  both  armies  were  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle,  and  were  almost  engaged  when  a  terrific 
thunderstorm  broke  out  The  Russians  immediately  retired ; 
the  Turks  remained  for  three  hours  in  the  tempest,  but  the 
courage  of  the  Muchu-  had  evaporated,  and  he  refused  to  give 
his  troops  a  second  opportunity. 

Thirty-five  days  elapsed.  The  Turks,  accustomed  to  attack, 
were  disheartened  ;  the  Russians,  emboldened  by  their  timidity, 
ventured  on  some  spirited  enterprises.  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Duncan  relieved  his  ennui  by  watching  the  panorama  of  life  in 
the  camp: — 

'  The  post-bag  never  failed  to  bring  (General  Chiyon  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  addressed  to  him  by  individuals,  who,  mistaken  in 
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his  identity,  believed  themselves  related  to  him.  Some  of  these  letters 
were  very  curious.  One  from  an  old  lady  in  the  south  of  France  im- 
plored her  beloved  son,  Jacques  Guy  on,  not  to  fight  for  the  pagan 
Turks,  but  to  join  his  two  brothers  in  Algeria.  A  letter  from  a  wine- 
merchant  in  Paris  desired  Pierre  Guyon,  now  that  he  was  up  in  the 
world,  to  settle  his  little  account.  Ajiother  was  written  by  an  indi- 
vidual, who,  under  the  hallucination  of  having  been  a  schoolfellow  of 
the  general's,  requested  him,  in  memory  of  the  windows  they  had 
broken  together,  and  the  mischief  they  had  performed  in  younger  days, 
to  appoint  the  writer  a  colonel  in  the  Turkish  service.  There  were 
also  letters  from  people  requesting  to  know  if  the  Christian  name  of 
the  general  was  not  Alphonse,  or  Jules,  or  Theodore,  as  the  writers 
had  a  relation  of  that  name,  whom  they  liad  no  doubt  was  the  Guyon 
spoken  of  in  the  newspapers.' — lb.  p.  147. 

At  length  two  battles  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession, — 
at  Bayazid  and  at  Kurukdere;  and  in  both  the  Turks  were 
defeated.  There  is  an  animated  account  of  these  enga^ments 
in  Mr.  Duncan's  volumes;  but  they  supply  few  anecdotes  or 
fragments  for  quotation. 

The  defeated  army  of  Elars,  reduced  by  death,  sickness,  and 
desertion  to  a  fourth  of  its  former  strength,  was  not  pursued. 
Had  the  Bussians  followed  up  their  advantage,  and  hurled  their 
cavalry  upon  the  ranks  they  had  broken,  the  Turkish  force  might 
have  been  annihilated  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  they  did  not  even 
persist  in  a  menacing  attitude.  It  was  obvious  that  the  military 
season  was  at  an  end.  The  Ottoman  troops,  instead  of  rallying, 
became  more  demoralized  every  dav ;  the  soldiers  buried  their 
dead  in  abject  grief  and  shame  ;  and  the  oflScers  turned  round  in 
search  of  a  man  on  whom  to  heap  the  ignominy  of  their  cowardice 
and  incapacity.  Guyon,  of  course,  was  selected,  and  for  once  some 
of  the  pashas  acted  in  friendly  concert  to  libel  that  able  and  gallant 
leader.  '  A  document  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  Muchir 
and  his  creatures,  stating  that  all  blame  must  be  attached  to 
General  Guyon,'  who  was  not  in  command,  and  whose  advice 
was  totally  disregarded.  Guyon  might  not  have  beaten  the 
Russians,  but  he  would  not  have  led  the  Turks  to  irretrievable 
ruin.  It  was  impossible,  perhaps,  that  the  army  of  Kars  should 
have  been  victorious  at  Kurukdere.  The  artillery  behaved  well, 
but  the  cavalry  charged  right  away  from  the  enemy,  and  the 
infantry  soon  fled.  Most  of  the  superior  officers  exposed  their 
want  of  courage,  and  the  foreign  officers,  who  to  a  man  acted 
heroically,  had  no  power  to  retrieve,  by  their  authority,  or  their 
example,  the  confusion  of  the  day. 

AVith  one  more  passage  from  Mr.  Duncan's  narrative,  we  will 
close  this  retrospect  of  last  year's  Asiatic  campaign.  General 
Guyon,  charged  by  the  Turks  with  the  responsibility  of  their 
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defeat,  was  cited  before  a  military  tribunal  in  the  Ottoman 
metropolis.     Mr.  Duncan  observes : — 

'After  having  supported  with  exemplary  fortitude  the  slij^hts  of 
the  Muchir  and  of  the  native  pashas,  the  intrigues  of  the  Poles*  and 
the  sorrows  of  a  wounded  spirit,  poor  Guj'on  was  now  doomed  to 
experience  unjust  and  ungenerous  treatment  from  the  authorities  at 
Stamboul,  and  to  drink  the  bitter  cup  of  disappointment  to  its  dregs. 
All  future  command  was  denied  the  general,  who  was  placed  upon 
half-pay.  Guyon  is,  I  believe,  at  the  present  moment  on  his  way  to 
Damascus,  where,  in  the  society  of  his  family,  let  us  hope  that  he 
will  forget  the  frowns  of  fortune  and  the  injustice  of  the  world.— 
lb.  p.  280. 

Guyon,  however,  was  not  sacrificed  to  Turkish  imbecility  alone- 
Mr.  Duncan  does  not  hint  at  other  influences  of  the  'malefic' 
kind  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Austrian  representatives  liave  power, 
not  only  in  the  Divan,  but  in  the  Cabinets  of  Paris  and  London. 
Guyon,  as  a  patriot  of  Hungary,  is  bated  at  Vienna.  Conse- 
quently, every  efibrt  is  made  to  prevent  his  employment  in 
Turkey.  This  is  not  the  only  point  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
allies,  the  interests  of  civilization,  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
malignant  policy  of  Austria.  In  every  direction  in  which  great 
powers  might  be  raised  against  the  Czar,  German  despotism 
casts  its  ominous  shade  across  the  path  ;  it  is  only  now,  at  tho 
eleventh  hour,  that  the  formation  of  an  Italian  or  Polish  legion 
has  been  countenanced  by  the  British  Government  But  the 
allies  have  a  great  lesson  to  learn.  Russia  represents  a  principle, 
which  is  that  of  aggression,  tyranny,  conquest ;  England  and 
France  nominally  represent  principles,  but  they  have  separated 
themselves  from  their  constitiients ;  they  suspect  and  shun  the 
liberalism  of  Europe;  and  already,  by  sutfering  Guyon  to  1>e 
disgraced,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Austrian  ministers,  have 
deprived  the  Turks  of  their  right  arm  in  Asia.  Let  us  watch 
the  G<>orgian  frontier;  for  it  is  the  gate  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
through  that  gate,  Russia  has  for  half  a  century  endeavoured  to 
possess  herself  of  the  Asiatic  road  to  the  Dardanelles,  Con- 
stantinople itself  is  provisioned  from  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Bosphorus ;  it  has  no  magazines,  and  the  whole  countrj-,  as  far 
OS  Araba-burgas,  is  a  waste  which  supplies  nothing  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  capital. 

*  Two  or  tiiror  adventurers,  unworthy  of  that  uiitiou  wliich  has  liccn  called 
*thc  hopo  unil  fear  of  Eun>pc.' 
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Art.  VII. — JReli^ioM  Liberty y  from  a  Christian  Point  of  View. 
[Die  Religiose  Friheit  vom  Christlichen  Standpunkte.]  A  Letter 
to  M,  von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  By  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne. 
Frankfort-on-Maine.     1854. 

2.  Letter  from  M,  von  Bethmann  Hollweg^  Privy  Councillor  of  the 
King,  Vice-President  of  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  Prussian 
Parliament,  and  President  of  the  Kirchentag,  to  Dr.  Merle 
I>'Aubigne.     *  Evangelical  Christendom,'  February,  1855. 

The  question  of  religious  liberty  in  Germany  is  not  yet  settled, 
either  as  one  of  fact  or  of  principle.  Acts  of  persecution — and 
we  cannot  call  them  less — are,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  not  only 
repeated,  but  multiplied,  and  in  a  spirit  so  resolute  ana  unbending 
as  to  give  little  promise  of  a  change  for  the  better.  In  a  former 
article  we  gave  some  sufficiently  painful  cases,  as  authenticated 
by  the  inquiries  of  Dr.  Steane  and  Mr.  Brook,  and  we  were  not 
without  hope,  we  confess,  that  the  publication  of  the  personal 
narrative  of  these  gentlemen  might,  by  rendering  it  impossible 
any  longer  to  deny  or  ignore  the  alleged  facts,  deter  by  the  very 
sense  of  shame  from  the  repetition  of  them.  We  have,  however, 
been  disappointed.  The  bloodhounds  of  bigotry  and  ecclesiasti- 
cism  will  neither  abandon  their  pursuit  of  the  simple-hearted 
disciples  of  Christ,  nor  treat  their  victims  with  diminished 
severity.  We  could  readily  cite  many  facts,  but  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  a  single  instance,  v;hich  we  take  from  the  pages  of 
'Evangelical  Christendom'  for  July,  1854.* 

'Schaumbehg  Ltppe — Renewed  Persecution. — We  have  received 
several  letters  relating  to  the  imprisonment  of  Christian  brethren  ai 
Uiickeberg,  the  capital  of  this  principality.  The  following  will  be 
read  with  deep  interest,  and  will  excite  feelings  of  sympathy  for  the 
.<!ifi*erers,  not  un mingled  with  those  of  astonishment  and  indignation 
at  tlie  fierce  intolerance  of  the  persecutors.  It  may  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  explain  some  sentences  in  them,  to  state  that,  on  the  19th 
i^Iav,  Mr.  Bolzmann  w  as  required  by  the  magistrate,  acting  as  he  said 
under  exi)ress  direction  from  the  highest  authority,  to  answer  all  in- 
terrogations which  should  be  put  to  him  ;  the  intention  of  them  being 
to  make  him  incriminate  himself  and  betray  his  friends.  He  said  to 
tlie  magistrate  that  if  any  crime  of  a  political  or  civil  nature  was  laid 
to  his  charge  he  would  answer,  but  that  with  great  respect  he  should 
decline  to  reply  to  questions  relating  to  the  religious  meetings  which 
he  Iiad  held  w  ith  the  members  of  his  flock.  The  magistrate  then  de- 
filed him  to  take  time  for  reflection  before  he  came  to  such  a  resolution, 

*  All  article  of  similar  tenor  appears  in  the  same  periodical  for  June,  1S55. 
N.  S. — VOL.  X.  Z 
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adding  that  he  was  instructed  to  tell  him  that  if  he  refused  to  answer^ 
violent  methods  would  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  compel  him ;  and  with 
this  threat  he  was  remanded  to  prison. 

{To  Mr,  Braun,  Hamhmy*) 

Prison  of  Buckebero, 
June  I7tk,  1854. 

*  Mr  DEAR  Bbotueb, — I  have  defen'ed  writing  to  you  from  a  desire 
to  be  able  to  communicate  something  definite  regarding  mj  own 
position.  To-day  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  so,  having  but  recently 
returned  from  an  examination  of  two  and  a  half  hours  in  the  Judicial 
Com*t  of  Chancery.  The  procurator  there  informed  me  of  the  prince's 
refusal  to  grant  our  petition  for  the  mitigation  of  our  sent<?nco,  and 
that  I  would  therefore  have  to  accomplish  the  four  weeks*  imprison- 
ment awarded  me  by  the  poHce,  which  term  will  exj)ire  next  Monday. 
At  the  same  time  my  confinement  would  be  continued,  he  said,  by  the 
Upper  Court  of  Chancery,  until  sentence  had  been  pronounced  on  me 
for  the  performance  of  clerical  acts,  but  in  case  of  my  willingness  to 
confess  to-day  when  and  where  they  were  jK^rformed,  the  sentence 
would  im)bably  not  be  delayed  beyond  Monday.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
I  adhered  to  my  refusal,  my  ultimate  punishment  would  be  propor* 
tionately  severe.  The  law  must  take  its  course,  clemency  can  proceed 
alone  from  the  prince  and  the  government.  My  refused  to  answer  tho 
questions  of  the  authorities  must  be  regarded  as  determined  opposition 
to  the  law,  a  case  not  likely  to  bespeak  clemency.  My  reply  was,  "  I 
regret  in  this  matter  to  be  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  law, 
but  beg  my  course  of  action  may  not  be  interpreted  as  daring,  or  ob- 
stinacy, but  as  a  necessary  result  of  conscientious  conviction."  "  I 
pity  your  infatuation,'*  replied  the  procurator,  "for  one  of  the  b*'0 
must  yield,  and  the  law  must  be  upheld.  Spiritual  pride  and  the 
desire  to  be  considered  a  martyr  are,  I  fear,  the  cause  of  your  infiexi- 
bility."  "  1  confess  my  heart  is  not  free  from  pride,*'  was  my  answer ; 
•*and  I  daily  entreat  God  to  give  me  in  its  stead  increasing  humility  ; 
but  the  Almighty  is^  my  witness  in  this  matUT  neither  pride  nor  a 
similar  motive  infiuence  me."  Our  "confession  of  faith**  was  next 
produced,  and  the  question  put  to  me,  whether  I  accjuiesced  in  all  tho 
sentiments  it  expressed.  My  answer  being  in  the  affirmative,  the 
assessor,  referring  to  the  article  on  the  civil  authoritieii,  said,  **  I>o  you 
not,  then,  beheve  the  Biickeberg  Government  to  be  divinely  apiK>inttHl, 
and  do  you  not,  according  to  your  own  tenets,  owe  it  obedience  ?** 
**  In  all  temporal  matters,  yes,  but  not  in  spiritual  things."  "  To 
answer  simple  questions  put  to  you  by  the  authorities,*'  continued  my 
interrogator,  "  is  not  opix)sed  to  the  Word  of  God.*'  I  replied, "  Fn>m 
the  Word  of  God  I  have  acquired  the  conviction  that  the  procetnlings 
of  your  Government  are  wrong,  and  I  caimot  lend  a  helping  liand  to 
their  prosecution."  •*  You  might  remain  in  Hanover,  where  lilx^rty 
is  gpranted  you,"  retorted  the  procurator.  This  reproof  I  met  by  wiv- 
ing, "  We  deem   it   our  duty  to  diii.<ieininate  the  truth  a.^  widely  as 

*  By  whom  it  was  fomardcd  to  Dr.  Stcaue. 
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possible ;  we  dare  not  yield  obedience  to  laws  which  would  hinder  us 
from  doing  this," 

*  On  a  former  occasion  I  had  expressed  a  doubt  of  any  charges  having 
been  entered  against  me.  The  procurator  now  said :  "  You  can  have 
but  two  reasons  for  expressing  such  doubt ;  either  you  are  conscious 
of  not  having  transgressed,  or  you  have  agreed  among  yourselves  to 
reveal  nothing.*'  "  I  doubt  the  charges/'  I  said,  "because  they  have 
never  been  read  to  me ;  I  am  only  asked  to  confess  something."  "  The 
authorities  have  good  reason,"  he  replied,  "  for  supposing  you  have 
transgressed  since  the  issue  of  the  edict,  and  your  deportment  confirms 
the  suspicion.  Besides,  in  any  case,"  he  added,  "  you  deserve  punish- 
ment for  having  transgressed  the  Church  laws  of  1814.  Your  own 
perverseness,  not  the  Bible,  is  the  cause  of  your  silence."  I  said; 
"  There  are  cases  when  wc  are  not  called  upon  to  answer ;  Jesus  gave 
no  answer  to  Pilate." 

*  These,  my  dear  friend,  are  the  leading  points  of  an  interview  which, 
as  I  mentioned  above,  lasted  two-and-a-half  hours.  I  entered  the 
court  with  fear  and  trembling ;  now  I  feel  grateful  for  having  been 
enabled  to  speak  with  composure,  yet  without  reserve.* 

To  show  the  admirable  spirit  in  which  these  trials  are  borne, 
we  give  the  following  short  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bolzmann 
to  Dr.  Steane,  dated  from  prison  on  the  4th  of  June,  1854. 

*  If  I  now,  dear  brother,  tell  you  something  about  our  condition  in 
prison,  I  will  not  say  anything  concerning  the  many  discomforts  which 
are  connected  therewith,  but  only  assure  you  that  the  promises  of  the 
Lord  have  been  made  yea  and  amen  to  us.  His  goodness  has  been 
upon  us  and  his  kindness  has  quickened  our  souls.  Without  Jesus 
heaven  could  not  make  us  happy,  but  every  place  and  condition,  even 
the  narrow  prison,  brings  us  joy  and  blessedness  if  His  presence  be 
with  us.  The  days  of  our  abode  here,  though  to  the  natural  eye  they 
often  appear  sad,  are  a  time  of  discipline  for  us  in  which  the  Lord 
desires  to  bless  us.  May  He  then  accomplish  in  us  and  through  us 
His  wise  and  gracious  designs  for  the  building  up  and  strengthening 
of  our  faith,  for  the  good  of  His  house,  and  for  the  honour  of  His 
name  !  Then  shall  we  praise  Him  through  all  eternity  for  this  season 
of  suffering.' 

That  which  particularly  afflicts  us  is  that  measures  of  a  similar 
character  to  these  are  still  adopted  in  some  parts  of  Prussia, 
a  country  from  which  we  had  expected  better  things.  Indeed, 
it  is  now  some  years  since  Frederic  William  expressly  promised 
to  Mr.  Barnard,  then  American  ambassador  at  Berlin,  that  a 
concession,  or  act  of  toleration,  like  that  enjoyed  by  the  old 
Lutherans,  should  be  granted  to  the  Baptists.  The  difficulty, 
however,  has  been  to  get  the  promise  executed.  In  an  interview 
with  which  Messrs.  Oncken,  Schauffler,  and  Lehmann,  were 
favoured  by  his  Majesty  on  the  1 0th  of  January  last,  the  king 
is  reported  to  have  said, — *  I  am  amazed  to  find  this  has  not  yet 
taken  place ;  I  thought  the  matter  had  been  attended  to  long 
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since.  Religious  persecution  is  entirely  opposed  to  my  convic- 
tion ;  andy  independently  of  my  conviction,  I  deem  it  unwise. 
It  is  also  quite  opposed  to  the  former  procedure  of  Prussia.'  Mr. 
Oncken  having  intimated  that  the  promise  made  to  Mr.  Barnard 
had  been  '  an  occasion  of  joy  and  eratitude  to  thousands  of 
ohurches  in  America/  the  king  rejoined,  *  Yes,  I  repeat  my  r^ret 
at  the  course  hitherto  pursued.  I  was  first  informed  of  these 
things  by  my  ambassador,  Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  London,  and  of 
the  amazement  and  indignation  they  had  called  forth  in  England. 
I  am  annoyed  at  proceedings  so  contrary  to  my  conviction*  I 
care  not  what  judgment  is  passed  upon  my  opinions,  but  I  do 
not  like  to  be  considered  responsible  for  that  which  is  utterlv 
opposed  to  my  principles.  Well,  I  have  your  statement,  I  shall 
attend  to  it  I  am  astonished  nothing  further  has  been  done  in 
this  matter,  and  I  shall  now  make  it  my  own  case.'*  In  words 
nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  this,  and  we  tender  his 
Prussian  Majesty  our  thanks  for  such  gracious  declarations ;  but 
what  shall  we  say  when  it  is  found  that  no  deeds  follow  them  ? 
There  are,  of  course,  two  possible  solutions  of  this  phenomenon  ; 
either  that  the  king  is  insmcere,  and  does  not  mean  what  he  says, 
or  that  he  is  counteracted  by  influences  which  he  is  not  able  to 
overcome.  The  former  of  these  we  do  not  suspect  for  a  moment ; 
the  real  impediment,  no  doubt,  lies  in  a  different  quarter,  and 
in  a  quarter,  we  may  add,  which  it  is  far  from  difficult  to  indi- 
cate. The  root  of  the  mischief,  we  are  satisfied,  is  to  be  found 
among  the  clergy  of  the  United  Church  of  Prussia,  who  will  not 
allow,  if  they  can  help  it,  any  extension  of  religious  liberty.  The 
motives  of  these  reverend  ecclesiastics  are  palpable  enough,  with- 
out any  exercise  either  of  conjuration  or  uncharitableness ;  but 
it  is  not  a  little  mortifying  to  us  that  an  unconstitutional  and 
intangible  body  should  be  able  thus  to  set  the  government  at 
defiance,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  less  than  mortifying  to  the  sove- 
reign of  Prussia  to  find  his  power  dwindle  in  his  grasp  to  a  mere 
shadow,  and  himself,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  tne  world,  made 
the  puppet  of  a  few  black-gowned  gentlemen  behind  the  throne. 
The  responsibility,  however,  of  the  persecuting  measures  adopted, 
he  should  remember,  attaches  to  him  still ;  tnis  he  cannot  shift, 
since  the  measures  are  taken  in  his  name,  and  enforced  by  his 
authority.  His  kindness  in  sending  ten  thalers  to  pay  the  fine  to 
which  a  Baptist  had  been  subjectedt  is  undoubtedly  amiable, 
but  this  will  not  excuse  him  for  allowing  the  existence  of  the 
police  regulation  under  which  the  fine  has  been  inflicted. 

As,  uimappily,  on  the  one  hand,  acts  of  religious  persecution 

*  Evangelical  Christendom,  March,  1855. 

t  Letter  of  the  He?.  G.  W.  Lehnuuin,  iu  the  Baptist  Manual  for  1S55. 
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continue,  so  on  the  other,  we  are  glad  to  say,  the  discussion 
respecting  religious  liberty  continues  also.  This  discussion  com- 
menced, as  some  of  our  readers  may  recollect,  with  a  paper  put 
forth  by  a  body  of  Christian  gentlemen  of  various  oountnes  who 
met  at  Homburg  in  1853,  and  have  thence  been  familiarly 
known  as  the  Homburg  Coi^erence.  They  asserted  broadly  the 
principle  that  religious  liberty — a  liberty  to  act  and  teach  accord- 
ing to  his  own  judgment  in  religion — is  the  natural  right  of  every 
man.  In  this  they  were  certionly  far  from  carrying  with  them 
the  general  sentiment  of  German  Christians,  and  on  this  ground 
issue  has  at  length  been  publicly  joined  with  them  by  men  of  no 
mean  eminence.  Foremost  was  the  pious  and  estimable  noble- 
man. Count  Albert  de  Pourtales,  some  time  Prussian  envoy  to 
this  country,  and  one  of  those  deputed  to  convey  the  sympathies 
of  Protestant  Europe  to  the  Madiai.  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
Dr.  Merle  D'Aubign6,  who  had  been  spokesman  for  the  deputa- 
tion of  the  Homburg  Conference  at  the  meeting  of  the  Kir- 
chentag  at  Berlin,  he  strongly  objects  to  so  comprehensive 
a  proposition,  and  explicitly  maintains  that  it  is  for  Chris- 
tians to  claim  liberty  only  for  Christianity.  Having  noticed 
this  pamphlet  in  our  former  article  we  shall  resume  the  con- 
troversy at  this  point,  and  trace  its  course  to  the  present 
period.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubignd 
would  leave  M.  de  Pourtales  unanswered ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
count,  though  generally  known  to  be  the  writer,  had  not  appended 
his  name  to  his  letter.  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubign^  addressed  himself  to 
M.  von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  a  distinguished  man  of  the  same  party, 
and  president  of  the  Kirchentag.  This  letter  has  brought  forth 
a  brief  but  pregnant  reply  from  M.  von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  and 
here  for  the  present  the  correspondence  terminates,  the  whole 
and  every  part  of  it  having  been  conducted  in  a  spirit  highly 
courteous  and  christian. 

The  objections  of  Count  de  Pourtales  to  the  proposition  that 
religious  liberty  is  the  natural  right  of  every  man  are  mainly 
two ;  first,  that  this  is  rather  a  plnlosophical  or  political  than  a 
christian  principle  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  would  involve  liberty 
for  error  as  well  as  truth,  which  Christians  ought  not  to  ask.  To 
the  former  of  these  objections  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubign^  replies  in  the 
following  terms : — 

'  In  fact,  the  fundamental  principle  of  religion  is  the  complete 
dependence  in  which  man  finds  himself  on  the  Infinite  Being.  The 
right  of  God,  this  is  what  Adam  overthrew  by  his  fall,  and  which 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  re-establish  by  redemption.  The  Gospel  reco- 
gnizes, undoubtedly,  other  rights — it  establishes  the  authority  of  princes 
and  magistrates ;  but  it  is  in  making  them  subordinate  to  the  authority 
of  God  and  of  His  word.     To  pretend  to  place,  in  any  degree,  the 
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religious  conscience  of  man  under  the  authority  of  a  finite  being — of 
another  man — is  to  do,  above  all,  an  anti-christian  act.  No  doubt 
such  an  error  is  also  injurious  to  human  order.  By  weakening  tho 
right  of  God,  you  weaken  every  secondary  authority,  and  particularly 
that  of  princes  ;  it,  therefore,  becomes  an  anti-political  act.  But  it  is 
as  an  anti-religious  act  that  this  error  appears  to  me  most  striking. 
Christianity  teaches  that  God  has  over  the  conscience  of  man  sovereign 
and  exclusive  rights.  If  some  man  pretend  to  say  to  a  human  soid, 
"  Give  an  accoxmt  to  me !"  does  he  not  place  himself,  by  so  doing,  in 
the  position  of  an  usurper,  according  to  the  order  of  Divine  things  ? 
God  has  said,  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  Me.'*  Thus, 
from  tho  complete  dependence  of  our  soul  in  respect  to  God,  results 
immediately  and  necessarily  its  complete  independence  in  respect  to 
man.  Otherwise,  might  not  the  commands  of  man  be  constantly 
opposed  to  those  of  GodP' 

The  second  objection  is  thus  treated  : — 

*  But  it  will  be  said,  to  ask  for  freedom  of  conscience  for  citizens- 
peaceable  and  well-conducted,  it  is  true — but  mistaken  in  opinion, 
would  not  this  be  favoimng  and  strengthening  error  ?  I  do  not  think 
BO ;  indeed,  I  think  quite  the  contrary  :  the  best  means  of  confirming 
fanatical  obstinacy  in  such  as  are  in  error  is  to  ])ersecute  them  ;  and 
the  best  means  to  bring  them  to  listen  to  the  truth  is  to  show  them 
kindness. 

'  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  appears  alarmed  at  the  libertv  that 
would  not  stop  at  tho  various  Christian  sects,  and  which  would  be  also 
claimed  even  m  favour  of  deistical  doctrines.  Deist  conventicles  are 
not  much  to  be  feared,  and  along  time  will  elapse  before  we  shall  hear 
of  religious  meetings  presided  over  by  M.  Sue.  But  if  persons  imbued 
with  deistical  views,  and  rejecting  scrupulously  everything  that  may 
be  contrary  to  morality  and  public  feeling,  shoiild  so  seriously  entertain 
their  deism,  as  to  experience  the  want  of  meeting  together  to  worship 
their  divinity,  would  it  not  1)0  bettor  for  them  and  for  others,  than  if 
they  were  to  continue  to  live  in  practical  atheism  ?  I  prefer  a  super^ 
stitious  worship,  like  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics — a  deistical  one^ 
like  that  of  the  Rationalists  or  Naturalists — to  none.' 

M.  von  Bethmann  Hollweg  commences  his  argument  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  Mosaic  dinyensation,  to  which  it  must  be  admitted, 
Dr.  Merle  D'Aubign^  had  not  referred.  He  tlius  puts  the 
question : — 

*If,  before  all,  I  ask  of  you,  'NVliat  saith  the  Wonl  of  OxA  on 
Religious  Liberty  ? 

'  I  cannot  confine  myself  to  the  New  Testament  alone,  but  should 
take  equally  into  consideration  the  Old,  in  which,  agreeably  with  you, 
I  do  not  recognise  the  sentences  of  a  narrow  J  udaism,  but  the  Word 
of  God.  I  find,  then,  that  under  the  economy  of  the  ancient  dispensa- 
tion, Religious  Liberty  was  at  zero,  Wcauso  God  had  conferred  his 
divine  office  of  judge  on  the  people  whom  lie  had  cbonen.  1  need  not 
demonatrate  to  you  that  it  is  only  by  this  we  can  justify  the  cruel  war 
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in  which,  that  people  conquered  tlie  land  of  Canaan  from  its  former 
inhabitants — the  cutting  off  from  the  midst  of  Israel  every  soul  that 
forsook  the  Lord,  and  many  other  things  of  that  sort.  You  will  object 
to  me  that  those  were  merely  the  rights  of  Theocracy ;  and  since  its 
end — that  is  to  say,  under  the  new  dispensation — all  those  things  have 
ceased  to  be  applicable.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  question  can 
be  so  easily  disposed  of.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that 
iihe  argument  of  Hugo  Grotius  could  be  here  brought  forward — viz., 
that  nothing  ordained  or  permitted  by  the  law  of  Moses  can  be  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  the  will  of  God — whence  follows  immediately  for  the 
Christian  the  denial  of  that  assertion  of  our  political  philosophers,  that 
religious  liberty  is  the  common  right  of  humanity.* 

Now,  certainly,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  taking  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  point  in  hand.  The  Bible  is  one,  and  for  the  rule 
of  our  conduct,  it  assuredly  must  be  taken  as  a  whole.  But, 
compact  as  the  argument  here  derived  from  the  Old  Testament 
seems,  we  think  it  entirely  fallacious,  and  we  do  so  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons.  In  the  first  place,  whatever  the  import  of  the 
ancient  economy  may  have  been,  and  without  at  present  raising 
any  question  on  this  point,  it  is  obviously  of  too  psurtial  and 
limited  a  character  to  authorize  any  conclusion  respecting  man- 
kind at  large.  Even,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  admitting  it  to 
be  true  that  *  God  had  conferred  his  divine  office  of  judge  on  the 
people  whom  he  had  chosen,'  it  was  on  them  only  that  he  con- 
ferred it,  and  on  them  only  in  relation  to  themselves.  If,  under 
this  system,  *  religious  liberty  was  at  zero'  in  Judea,  it  certainly 
was  not  restricted  by  it  anywhere  else.  Not  from  the  condition 
of  the  Jew,  consequently,  can  the  condition  of  the  race  be  inferred. 
Or,  if  any  inference  at  all  can  be  drawn  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  M.  von  BethmannHollweg's  conclusion — 
namely,  that  since  religious  liberty  was  annihilated  among  the 
Hebrews  by  a  special  divine  arrangement,  it  must  have  had  a 
place  among  the  natural  rights  of  mankind.  If  it  had  not,  it 
could  not  have  required  a  special  arrangement  to  extinguish  it. 

To  our  minds  nothing  can  be  more  deceptive  than  the  maxim 
of  Grotius,  by  means  of  which  M.  von  Bethmann  Hollweg  would 
give  a  universal  applicabihty  to  Hebrew  law.  *  Nothing  ordained 
or  permitted  by  the  law  of  Moses,'  says  that  eminent  critic,  *  can 
be  absolutely  opposed  to  the  will  of  God.'  If  this  be  understood 
to  mean  that  nothing  appointed  or  permitted  by  the  law  of  Moses 
can  be  opposed  to  the  will  of  God  in  all  places  and  at  all  times 
[absolutely],  it  is  no  doubt  true,  and  as  harmless  as  it  is  true,  all 
such  things  having  of  course  been  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God 
when  and  where  they  were  appointed  or  permitted  ;  but  if  it  be 
understood  (as  M.  von  Bethmann  Hollweg  seems  to  understand 
it),  to  mean  that  all  that  was  ever  appointed  or  permitted  by  the 
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law  of  Moses  may  be  held  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  in  every 
country  and  in  every  age,  nothing  can  be  more  false.  Can  aay- 
thing  be  more  mani^stly  illogical  or  preposterous  than  the 
inference,  that  because  Jewish  ma^trates  were  authorized  to 
stone  idolaters  and  Sabbath  breakers  to  death,  therefore  all 
magistrates  throughout  the  world  were  authorized  to  do  so  too  Z 
Jewish  judges  had  a  warrant ;  what  warrant  had  the  pagan  ? 

But  suppose  that,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  allow 
M.  von  Bethmann  to  maintain  his  conclusion,  where  then  will 
he  find  himself?  First  of  all,  he  pleases  himself  with  Menying 
the  assertion  of  our  political  philosophers,  that  religious  liberty 
is  the  common  right  of  humanity  ;  but  assuredly  he  cannot 
stop  thera  The  Jewish  law,  allowing  it  for  the  moment  to  relate 
to  religion,  not  only  refuses  religious  liberty,  but  punishes^  and 
punishes  with  death,  religious  diversity  ;  and  M.  von  Bethmann, 
if  he  affirms  the  applicability  of  the  law,  must  certainly  carry 
out  the  one  part  of  it  as  well  as  the  other.  On  such  a  prmciple^ 
we  should  arrive  at,  not  merely  the  permissibility,  but  the 
obligatoriness  of  persecution,  and  of  persecution  to  death ;  and 
we  might,  under  the  blessed  name  of  religion,  speedily  convert 
the  world  into  a  literal  Aceldama,  a  field  of  blood. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  reason  why  we  cannot  allow  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  of  Moses  to  the  question  of  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind ;  that  so  peculiar  and  limited  a  dispensation  cannot 
authorize  a  conclusion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  race.  Our 
second  reason  is,  that  we  do  not  regard  the  law  of  Moses  as 
relating  to  reliyion  at  all.  Let  us  explain  ourselves.  The 
Israelitish  nation,  as  we  conceive  the  matter,  was  separated  from 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  ritual  economy,  illustrative,  as  a  body  of  types,  of  the 
coming  development  of  mercy  to  mankind.  For  this  purpose 
they  were  necessarily  placed  under  direct  divine  authonty,  and 
laid  under  the  obligation  of  manifold  precepts  and  ii^junctions^. 
to  be  enforced  by  the  magistrate  on  Gods  behalf;  all,  however, 
was  subservient  and  conducive  to  the  grand  design  of  the  economy 
itself,  which  was  essentially  and  exclusively  typical.  Now  a  typo 
consists  of  physical  objects  and  secular  actions  (one  or  several)  so 
arraneed  as  to  be  illustrative  of  evangelical  facts  or  religious 
exercises.  Thus  in  sacrifice,  we  have  an  altar,  a  priest,  a  victim,  an* 
act  of  ofiering ;  nothing  in  this  group  being  religious — every* 
thing,  on  the  contrary,  being  eitlier  physical  or  secular,  only  the 
whole  being  so  arranged  as  to  be  illustrative  of  the  great  sacrifice 
for  sins.  Such  as  the  particular  act  of  sacrifice  was,  was  also  the 
entire  Hebrew  ritual  and  dispensation.  It  was  not  in  any  manner 
or  degree  a  dispensation  of  religion,  but  of  secular  elements  fitteil 
to  shiulow  forth  religion ;  the  working  of  it  out  neither  constituteiL 
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religion  nor  required  it,  nor  was  the  nrglect  or  violation  of  it  in 
any  respect  an  act  of  irreligion,  but  of  disobedience  merely  to  tliat 
ayatem  of  immediate  divine  government  on  which  the  typical 
arrangements  were  founded,  ami  by  which  they  were  maintained. 

It  IS  upon  this  view  of  thenncient  dispensation,  of  the  justice 
of  which  we  have  no  doubt,  that  we  base  our  assertion  already 
made,  that  the  law  of  Moses  required  nothing  as  religious,  and 
punished  nothing  aa  irreligious.  Even  idolatry,  as  punished  by 
it,  was  punished  not  as  an  act  of  irreligion,  but  as  one  of 
4isloyalty.  And  although  some  of  the  usual  outwanl  acts  of 
false  religion  were,  under  the  peculiar  inrcumstances,  restrained, 
no  restriction  was  put,  even  by  the  Jewish  law,  upon  those  great 
affections  of  the  mind  in  which  true  religion  and  false  essentially 
consist  The  declaration,  '  Thou  ahalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  Him  only  shall  thou  sen-e,'  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
must  be  understood  in  a  modified  sense,  not  as  referring  to  the 
primary  relation  between  God  and  man,  hut  to  the  secondary 
relation  between  the  Israelite  and  the  God  of  Israel  To  love  and 
serve  God  as  the  national  sovereign  every  Hebrew  apart  was 
bound  by  the  will  of  the  Supreme  iCard  who  had  chosen  Abraham 
for  his  friend,  and  the  descendants  of  Abraham  for  his  people, 
and  this  obligation,  in  various  forms  and  by  various  penalties,  was 
to  be  enforced  by  the  Jewish  magistrate ;  but  to  love  and  serve 
God  as  their  maker  and  governor,  was  required  by  the  moral  law 
of  all  mankind  as  well  as  the  Jew,  and  it  was  not  for  the  Jewish 
magistrate  in  any  way,  either  to  enforce  obedience  to  this  law, 
or  to  punish  the  violation  of  it.  Liberty  of  conscience,  or  of 
religion,  was  thus,  even  in  Judea,  left  absolutely  untouched. 

While  we  thus  think  that  M.  von  Bethmanns  argument  from 
the  ancient  dispensation  entirely  fails,  we  cannot  say  that  we  are 
at  all  surprised  at  the  employment  of  it.  It  grows  but  too  natu- 
rally out  of  an  erroneous  sentiment  still  widely  held,  and  the 
prolific  parent  of  many  minor  errors.  The  Hebrew  nation  has 
been  extensively  regai-ded  as  constituting  the  church  of  God,  and 
the  Hebrew  polity  as  altogether  a  religious  system.  This  being 
admitted,  some  colour  of  plausibility  at  least  ia  given  to  the  state- 
ment of  M.  von  Bethmann,  that,  at  one  time  at  least,  human 
authority  had  a  place  in  the  church  and  in  matters  of  religion, 
'  God  having  conferred  his  divine  office  of  judge  on  his  people.' 
That  this  argument  cannot  be  repelled  in  any  other  way  than 
that  which  we  have  taken  we  do  not  affirm,  but  in  our  judgment 
it  is  in  this  manner  repelled  most  completely  and  efrectually. 

From  the  old  dispensation  M,  von  Bethmann  passes  to  the 
new,  and  presents  to  us  his  thoughts  in  the  following  manner  :— 

'  And  if  wc  consider  more  exactly  the  economy  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, it  is  undoubtedly  evident  that  the  Church  of  the  Gospel  is  right 
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in  opposition  to  the  Churcli  of  the  Law  (the  Romish),  to  address  her- 
self to  the  liberty  within  when  proclaiming  salvation,  and  to  reject  the 
Cage  eos  intrare  of  the  latter,  as  one  of  those  many  confusions 
which  have  been  made  between  the  old  and  new  dispensations.  But 
if,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  and  Reformers,  magis« 
trates  have,  even  under  the  new  dispensation,  a  divine  commission,  and 
especially  that  of  maintaining  the  law  of  God,  then  arises  the  question, 
Is  it  the  whole  law  ?  and  if  it  is  but  a  part,  what  is  that  part  ?  The 
Reformers  were  of  opinion  that  this  commission,  intrusted  by  God 
to  the  civil  magistrate,  had  reference  to  the  law  entire,  and  to  the 
first  as  well  as  to  the  second  table  of  the  Decalogue  ;  and  the  punish- 
ment of  Servetus  fully  shows  that  Calvin  adopted  that  opinion 
in  earnest.  As  for  Luther,  not  only  did  he  recoil  before  such  a  conse- 
quence of  his  *■  Theses,'  but  his  writings  contain  indications  of  what 
is  the  correct  view  of  the  matter ;  but  even  from  him  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  that  brilliant  epoch  of  our  Church  was  by  no  means  enlightened 
on  those  questions.  Here,  then,  is  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
is  yet  to  be  foimd.  It  is  a  problem  which  seems  to  me  to  be  of  those 
which  cannot  be  unravelled  but  by  facts,  and  which  remind  one  that, 
as  Hoffman  said  in  his  sermon  to  the  Kirchentag,  "  Tlie  Church  of  the 
Gospel  is  only  at  its  beg^ning,  and  has  a  great  future  before  it.** 
What  precedes  will  justify  this  avowal.  I  seek  the  solution  rather 
than  possess  it.* 

Amiable  and  praiseworthy  as  is  the  frankness  with  which 
M.  von  Bethmann  confesses  his  inability  to  solve  the  problem 
he  has  here  stated — a  purely  fictitious  problem,  by  the  way,  but 
of  this  more  presently — we  cannot  but  think  it  a  pitiable  spec- 
tacle to  see  a  man  of  so  much  genuine  piety,  philosophical  aJ- 
ture,  and  social  influence,  involved  in  hopeless  perplexity  on  so 
grand  and  vital  a  question.  He  really  does  not  know,  it  seems, 
and  is  not  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  part  of  the  law  of 
God  the  magistrate  has  a  divine  commission  to  enforce;  and  he 
thinks  the  middle  of  the  mnetoenth  century  of  the  Christian  era 
is  too  soon  to  determine  this  point  And  yet  for  want  of  its  being 
properly  settled,  and  pending  its  alleged  uncertainty,  many  of 
the  nilers  of  the  earth  have  been,  and  are,  wieldin^^  their 
enormous  power  with  a  resolute  and  reckless  ferocity,  filhng  the 
habitations  of  men  with  lamentation,  and  saturating  the  soil  of 
the  earth  with  blood.  Of  all  great  social  questions,  we  think  that 
it  is  time  this  at  least  was  settled  ;  and  that  such  men  aa 
Von  Bethmann  HoUweg  could  not  do  a  better  service  to  their 
country  than  by  applying  themselves  to  the  solution  of  it  with  an 
energy  before  which  every  difficulty  should  give  way. 

M.  von  Bethmann,  however,  as  he  goes  on  to  inform  us,  is  not 
wholly  in  the  dark  : — 

'  However,  what  follows  has  become  evident  to  tne.     God  cannot 
contradict    Himself.      Coucci^ucutly,   even  in  charging  the  Church 
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under  the  new  dispensation  with  the  preaching  of  salvation,  and  the 
magistrate,  or  the  State,  with  the  maintenance  of  the  law,  he  cannot 
wish  that  the  latter  should  oppose  the  Divine  work  of  the  former.  It 
cannot  he,  that  in  the  name  of  the  same  God,  souls  should  be  invited 
in  charity  and  gentleness  to  approach  unto  Him,  and  at  the  same  time 
driven  to  Him,  and  constrained  by  fire  and  sword ;  and  as  his  supreme 
aim  is  the  salvation  of  souls  by  means  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  law,  most  undoubtedly  the  execution  of  the  law  by  a  human 
power,  should  yield. 

*  In  giving  to  the  Church  the  charge  of  preaching  "  Be  ye  recon- 
ciled to  God,"  he  must  have  taken  from  the  magistrate  the  charge  of 
maintaining  the  first  table  of  the  law,,  regarding  the  relations  of  man 
with  God.     Wherefore,  no  more  auto-da-fes.* — lb.  p.  51. 

Why,  this  is  well  said,  M.  von  Bethmann,  and  is  certainly  a  part 
of  the  truth ;  only,  instead  of  saying,  with  you,  that  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Gospel  ministry  proves  that  God  '  must  have  taken 
from  the  magistrate  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  first  table  of 
the  law,  regarding  the  relations  of  man  with  God,'  we  should  say 
it  rests  on  the  basis  that  God  never  gave  to  the  magistrate  any 
such  charge  at  all.  *  Wherefore,  no  more  auto-da-f(^s  !'  That's 
noble.  But  why  then  any  more  fines  and  imprisonments  ?  If  the 
supposed  authority  of  the  magistrate  has  ceased,  how  can  the  one 
be  justified  more  than  the  other?  Yet  the  principle  within 
sight  of  which  this  writer  thus  obviously  comes,  is  subjected  by 
him  to  two  restrictions  ;  the  one  arising  from  an  alleged  ri^ht  of 
the  state  to  guard  public  morals,  which  are  inseparably  linked 
with  religion  ;  and  the  other  from  a  certain  *  guardianship  of  the 
State  in  favour  of  the  evangelical  church,'  which,  on  some  unas  • 
signed  ground,  he  confesses  himself  constrained  to  admit.  We 
do  not  see  the  force  of  either  of  these  argumenta  As  to  the  alleged 
*  guardianship  of  the  State  in  favour  of  the  evangelical  church,' 
the  theory  is  evidently  not  commensurate  with  the  ground  it  has 
to  cover.  It  clearly  overlooks  the  fact  that  human  magistracy  is 
a  thing  far  more  extensive  than  the  evangelical  church,  and 
ignores  the  inevitable  inference,  that  if  a  religious  guardianship 
of  any  amount  be  conferred  on  the  magistrate  as  such,  it  will  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  be  employed  rather  against  than 
in  favour  of  Christianity. 

As  to  the  concern  of  the  state  with  public  morals,  and  so 
indirectly  with  religion,  we  answer  in  the  most  imqualified  terms, 
that  we  do  not  admit  that  magistrates,  whatever  commission 
they  may  have  received  from  God,  have  ever  received  from  him 
any  commission  to  enforce  his  moral  law,  in  either  the  first  table 
or  the  second.  No  doubt  '  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God,'  and  are  to  be  at  once  a  terror  to  them  that  do  evil,  and  a 
praise  to  them  that  do  well  (Romans  xiii.)  ;  but  the  well  and 
the  evil   doing  which  are  to  be  thus  visited  by  the  civil  magis- 
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plication  a  work,  which  will  soon  appear  both  in  an  English 

German  dresa     We  hope  much  from  the  discussion  which 

fairly  on  foot ;  and  are  especially  pleased  that  the  retire^ 

of  Chevalier  Bunsen  from  political  life  among  us,  which,  in 

ion  with  many  others,  we  so  sincerely  regretted,  has  placed 

disposal  the  opportunity  of  consecrating  his  great  talenta, 

ig,  and  influence,  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty.     May 

speed  the  right  I 


f.  VIII. — The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Army  before 

Sehastopol. 
TriMer^Day  Pamphlets.     By  Thomas  Carlyle. 
"^he  Aristocracy  of  England :  a  Sis  to  ry  for  the  People,  By  John 
[en,  Jun.     Second  Edition.     London  :  Effingham  Wilson. 
Published  by  the  Administrative  Reform  Asso- 
1  to  6. 

And  we  bcUoId  that  wc  arc  naked.    We  ask  for  talent 

^^reat  afTairs  to  saccessfiil  conclosions,  and  instead  of 

itles  and  pedigrees.   We  ask  for  merit,  and  we  are  offered 

^exions,  or,  at  least,  seniority.    The  cold  shade  of  aristo- 

^imd  nothiuQ^  can  grow  beneath  it  except  the  offshoots  of 

ae 'Times,' Feb.  14  1853. 

Aplcte  abandonment  of  the  claims  of  wealth,  of  family,  and 

our  of  that  hij^her  title  which  the  hand  of  God  has  impressed 

Jf  every  man  of  talent,  it  is  in  vain  for  ns  to  continue  the 

/ — ^The  *  Times*  on  the  War  in  the  Crimea. 

M  truly  said,  "  There  arc  two  Eii^lauds.    There  is  a  medinval 

yblemcn  and  gentlemen :  and  there  is  a  modem  England  of  the 

/  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  former  have  remained  in 

Aerancc  of  the  latter." ' — '  New  York  Tribune.' 

preceding  quotations  we  have  the  solemn  convictioDS 
our  fellow-countrymen  and  of  our  kinsmen  across  the 
who  are  curiously  contemplating  the  progress  of  the  pr^ 
mtous  war,  and  of  the  cause  of  those  terrible  calamities 
have  fallen  on  our  troops  in  the  Crimea; — ^the  awful 
of  life  and  national  resources  which  has  made  so  profound 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  entire  public.  They  are  the 
&e  convictions  which  have  given  rise  to  the  new  movement 
r*!  we  are  about  to  bestow  some  notice  upon ;  and  the  only 
ject  of  wonder  with  us  is,  that  it  should  be  a  new  movement, 
there  be  an  individual  who  regards  the  maladministration  of 
afi&iirs  in  the  opening  of  the  present  war  as  an  isolated  case 
>ur  annals,  as  a  case  at  all  differing  in  atrocity,  in  mismanage- 
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irate  is  surely  to  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  overt  acts  rather 
than  inward  affectiona  The  justice  punishes  a  thief  and  a 
murderer  ;  but  he  never  interferes  with  the  sentiment  of  cupidity 
or  revenge.  Marvellous  to  us,  indeed,  are  the  narrow  dimensions 
to  which  the  conception  of  the  moral  law,  even  in  its  second 
table,  must  be  reduced,  before  any  man  can  suppose  it  to  be 
within  possibility  for  a  human  magistrate  to  enforce  it  What 
can  a  body  of  police  do  with  such  a  precept  as  this — 'Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  f  Or  even  with  the 
decalogue,  and  its  closing  precept — *Thou  shalt  not  covet?* 
And  if  the  State  can  thus  do  nothing  with  the  second  table  of  the 
law  without  an  entire  destruction  of  its  spiritual  character,  still 
less  can  it  do  anjrthing  with  the  first  table.  As  if  shutting  up 
conventicles,  entrapping  Bible  colporteurs,  or  snatching  babies 
from  the  mothers'  arms  to  be  carried  to  the  font,  were  enforcing 
the  commandment,  *  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thine  heart' !  In  truth,  the  alleged  insoluble  problem  of  M.  von  Beth- 
mann  is,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  a  purely  fictitious  one.  It  is 
really  no  question  whether  the  magistrate  has  to  maintain  the 
whole  law  of  God  or  a  part  of  it;  since  it  is,  in  every  part  of  it,  an 
instrument  of  government  which  he  cannot  by  possibility  wield. 

From  theoretical  perplexities,  M.  von  Bethmann  takes  refuge 
in  a  practical  conclusion  of  a  somewhat  curious  kind.  '  It  seems 
to  me,'  he  says,  '  that  it  [the  limit  of  religious  liberty^  should  be 
traced  differently,  according  to  the  CImstian  condition  of  the 
people.'  *  The  Christian  condition  of  the  people'  ?  Well  but, 
dear  sir,  what  will  you  do  with  the  many  peoples  who  are  not 
Christian,  nor  their  governors  either  ?  Axe  they  to  have  full 
liberty,  or  no  liberty  at  all  ?  If  full  liberty,  what  becomes  of  the 
alleged  rights  of  the  magistrate  ?  If  no  liberty,  how  is  Christi- 
anity ever  to  gain  admission  among  them  ?  Or  allowing  that, 
according  to  tne  religious  condition  of  a  people,  the  limit  of  their 
religious  liberty  should  be  traced,  who  is  to  trace  it  ?  Who  may 
be  assumed  to  understand  their  religious  condition  well  enough 
for  this  purpose,  or  to  have  a  sufficiently  enlightened  view  for  its 
advancement  ?  Do  kings  and  governors,  p<Mitician8  and  states- 
men, constitute  such  a  class  ?  Alas  I  no.  They  as  much  want 
to  be  cared  for  themselves  as  other  mortals,  and  no  wise  governor 
would  be  willing  to  take  upon  himself  so  heavy  a  responsibility. 
To  settle  that  question  is  God's,  and  He  has  settled  it  by  giving 
liberty  to  all. 

Our  German  friend  congratulates  us  in  Eiurland  that  we 
*  have  reached  such  a  degree  of  force  as  regards  Christian  senti- 
ment and  evangelical  morality,  that  the  government  can  resim 
to  the  natural  action  of  free  forces  the  care  of  repelling  deadly 
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errors.'  We  acknowledge  our  privileges,  but  we  can  assure  M. 
yon  fiethmann  that  he  is  very  much  mistaken  if  he  supposes 
that  any  part  of  them  is  owing  to  spiritual  prerogative  being 
resigned  by  the  government.  We  have  not  an  atom  of  religious 
liberty  but  what  we  or  our  fathers  have  wrested  from  the 
governors  even  of  England.  So  well-read  and  so  largely-informed 
a  man  cannot  but  know  that  the  religious,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
civil,  liberties  of  England,  were  wrought  out  by  the  heroic 
struggles,  and  secured  by  the  equally  heroic  sufferings,  of  the 
Puritans  ;  that  they  were  won  when  England  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition that  would  have  seemed  to  him  to  warrant  them,  and  that 
it  is  in  consequence,  and  by  means  of  them,  that  the  present  ad- 
vanced position  of  England  has  been  achieved.  M.  von  Beth- 
mann  seems  to  think  that,  by  carefully  keeping  Germany  as  it 
is,  it  will  be  more  likely  to  acquire  an  advanced  religious  develop- 
ment warranting  an  extension  of  its  religious  liberties.  Let 
him  permit  us,  who  are  no  enemies  to  the  religious  advancement 
of  Germany,  to  assure  him  that  no  method  can  more  certainly 
or  more  fatally  prevent  the  object  of  his  desire.  The  energy  of 
true  religion  is  cradled  in  freedom  of  religious  thought  and  action. 
The  dread  of  religious  errors  which  may  thus  be  introduced  is 
unfounded  and  puerile.  Pure  and  undefiled  religion  has  from 
the  first  made  its  way  in  the  midst  of  errors,  and  in  spite  of 
them.  These  it  is  its  destiny  alike  to  combat  and  to  conquer, 
and  it  wants  only  freedom  of  action  to  accomplish  its  destiny. 
But  it  does  want  freedom  of  action.  The  pressure  of  authority 
which  can  cripple  the  power  of  error,  cannot  but  also  cripple  the 
power  of  truth.  Those  who  will  not  let  her  enter  the  lists  with 
her  opponents  are  certainly  those  who  will  not  permit  her  to 
conquer  them. 

Will  M.  von  Bethmann  permit  us  further  to  ask  him,  whether 
he,  and  the  party  with  which  he  acts  in  Germany,  are  resolved 
that  there  shall  be  no  extension  of  religious  liberty  in  that 
region,  unless  it  is  won  as  the  religious  liberties  of  England  were 
won  ?  Far  are  we  from  wishing  that  the  Protestant  States  of 
Germany  should  undergo  such  an  ordeal  as  England's  in  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  but  statesmen  and  politicians  may  rely 
upon  it,  that  the  vital  elements  of  that  struggle  were  in  human 
nature,  not  as  modified  in  the  inhabitants  of  one  country,  but  as 
existing  in  the  inhabitants  of  all ;  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  they 
will  develop  themselves  everywhere.  Even  now  the  fact  is 
patent,  that  the  oppressed  religious  communities  in  Germany, 
amidst  all  the  severities  practised  towards  them,  grow  and  increase, 
and  the  Christian  meekness  and  heroism  called  into  exercise  by 
their  persecutors   are  further  auxiliary  to  their  progress.     We 
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believe  that  if  the  faith  of  martyrdom  was  called  for,  it  would 
re-appear  and  renew  its  triumpha  But  we  trust  Protestant 
governments,  at  least,  will  be  too  wise  to  provoke  such  an  issue, 
or  to  incur  so  incalculable  an  amount  of  guilt,  folly,  and  shame. 

We  have  thus  adverted  to  all  the  material  points  of  M.  von 
Bethmann's  letter,  and  we  shall  see  by  and  by  whether  Dr. 
Merle  D'Aubigne  publishes  a  rejoinder.  We  cannot  conclude  the 
present  article,  however,  without  noticing  the  symptoms  of  a 
probable  extension  of  this  great  controversy  into  another  quarter. 

It  will  perhaps  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  our  readers 
that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Kirchentag  at  Berlin,  in  1853,  Pro- 
fessor Stahl,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  uttered  towards  the  close 
of  it  a  few  sentences  expressing  in  cautious  terms  the  right  of  the 
State  to  protect  the  Church,  and  thus  embodying,  in  fact,  the 
very  principle  of  persecution.  In  the  course  of  some  lectures 
which  have,  during  the  past  winter,  been  given  at  Berlin  by  dis- 
tinguished men  to  bnlliant  audiences,  royalty  itself  being 
included.  Dr.  Stahl  has  resumed  this  subject,  and  favoured  the 
world  with  an  expansion  of  his  views  on  *  Christian  Toleration.' 
Not  being  yet  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  discourse,  which  has, 
however,  been  published,  we  cannot  speak  of  it  particularly,  nor 
are  we  willing  to  quote  here  the  strong  terms  of  disapproba- 
tion in  which  it  is  spoken  of  by  a  correspondent  of  a  well  known 
contemporary.*  It  appears,  however,  that  he  takes  explicitly 
the  position  indicated  by  his  speech  at  the  Kirchentag;  and 
maintains  that  ^  the  State  is  perfectly  justified  in  suppressing  the 
public  worship  of  dissidents  from  the  national  church,  if  thereby 
they  are  likely  to  seduce  the  public  mind."*  His  discourse  is 
said  to  have  been  evidently  marked  also  by  a  ^  sinister  intention.' 
'  His  design  was  to  stir  up  an  opposition  against  all  evangelical 
denominations,  except  the  hierarchy,  and  especially  against  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  in  order  to  prevent  the  King  of  Prussia 
from  conferring  upon  them  civil  rights  and  privil^es  such,  for 
example,  as  have  been  granted  to  the  old  Lutherans  in  Prussia^ 
namely,  to  be  a  corporation  with  all  moral  and  civil  liberties.' 

For  our  part  we  are  extremely  glad  that  Dr.  Stahl  has  at 
length  spoken  out  on  this  subject  His  views,  and  those  of  his 
party,  are  now  in  a  tangible  form,  and  the  high  argument  is 
carried  into  new  and  most  influential  quartera  At  this  point  it 
certainly  cannot  stop,  and  we  rejoice  to  know  that  it  wiU  not 
We  believe  we  may  state  with  confidence  that  a  gentleman, 
equally  distinguished  as  a  politician  and  an  author — ^we  refer  to 
the  Chevalier  Buusen,  late  Prussian  ambasBador  to  this  coantry 
— has  taken  up  his  pen  in  reply  to  Dr.  Stahl,  and  has  on  the  eve 

•  Evangelical  Chridtcndom,  Mav  and  June,  1*>55. 
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of  publication  a  work,  which  will  soon  appear  both  in  an  English 
and  a  German  dress.  We  hope  much  from  the  discussion  which 
is  now  fairly  on  foot ;  and  are  especially  pleased  that  the  retire- 
ment of  Chevalier  Bunsen  from  political  life  among  us,  which,  in 
common  with  many  others,  we  so  sincerely  regretted,  has  placed 
at  his  disposal  the  opportunity  of  consecrating  his  great  talents, 
learning,  and  influence,  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty.  May 
God  speed  the  right  I 


Aet.  VIII. — The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  tlie  Army  before 
Sehastopol. 

2.  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,     By  Thomas  Carlyle. 

3.  The  Aristocracy  of  England :  a  History  for  the  People.  By  John 

Hampden,  Jun.     Second  Edition.     London  :  Effingham  Wilson. 

4.  Official  Papers,     Published  by  the  Administrative  Reform  Asso- 

ciation.    Nos.  1  to  6. 

*  Our  eyes  are  open,  »ind  we  behold  that  we  are  naked.  We  ask  for  talent 
sufficient  to  conduct  great  affairs  to  successfol  conclusions,  and  instead  of 
talent  we  are  offered  titles  and  pedigrees.  We  ask  for  merit,  and  we  are  offered 
in  exchange  high  connexions,  or,  at  least,  seniority.  The  cold  shade  of  aristo- 
cracy is  over  us  all,  and  nothing  can  grow  beneath  it  except  the  offshoots  of 
the  tree  itself.'— The  *  Times,'  Jeb.  14,  1855.  . 

*  Without  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  claims  of  wealth,  of  family,  and 
of  interest  in  favour  of  that  higher  title  which  the  hand  of  GK)d  has  impressed 
on  the  forehead  of  every  man  of  talent,  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  continue  the 
present  contest.' — The  *  Times'  on  the  War  in  the  Crimea. 

*  Kossuth  has  truly  said,  *'  There  are  two  Euglands.  There  is  a  mediaeval 
Enn;land  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen :  and  there  is  a  modem  England  of  the 
miadle  class.  For  tlie  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  former  have  remained  in 
power  by  sufferance  of  the  latter." ' — '  New  York  Tribune.' 

In  the  preceding  quotations  we  have  the  solemn  convictions 
both  of  our  fellow-countrymen  and  of  our  kinsmen  across  the 
water,  who  are  curiously  contemplating  the  progress  of  the  pr^ 
sent  portentous  war,  and  of  the  cause  of  those  terrible  calamities 
which  have  fallen  on  our  troops  in  the  Crimea; — ^the  awful 
waste  of  life  and  national  resources  which  has  made  so  profound 
an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  entire  public.  They  are  the 
same  convictions  which  have  given  rise  to  the  new  movement 
that  we  are  about  to  bestow  some  notice  upon ;  and  the  only 
subject  of  wonder  with  us  is,  that  it  should  be  a  new  movement. 
If  there  be  an  individual  who  regards  the  maladministration  of 
our  affairs  in  the  opening  of  the  present  war  as  an  isolated  case 
in  our  annals,  as  a  case  at  all  differing  in  atrocity,  in  mismanage- 
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ment,  by  the  governing  party,  in  the  misery  inflicted,  or  the 
waste  committ^,  from  a  hundred  cases  going  before  it,  we  can 
only  say  that  that  individual  ought  without  delay  to  put  himself 
through  a  steady  and  thorough  course  of  reading  of  the  history 
of  England  since  what  is  called  the  glorious  era  of  1688.  We 
are  bound  to  say,  that  no  war  in  which  this  country  has  been 
engaged  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  opened,  or  has  been 
prosecuted,  without  similar  scenes  of  frightful  and  disgraceful 
imbecility,  of  cruelty,  and  crime.  It  is  not  because  the  aristocracy 
of  former  days  were  more  able,  more  virtuous,  or  more  patriotic, 
that  those  fearful  stains  on  our  national  history  made  less 
impression  at  the  time,  or  have  left  a  faint  and  disregarded 
memory ;  but  because  the  British  public  for  the  last  half  century 
has  been  rapidly  progressing  in  a  more  enlightened  and  Christian 
feeling.  That  which  formerly,  in  the  callous  and  bull-dog  days 
of  our  great  wars  under  the  (Jeorges,  passed  with  comparatively 
little  public  animadversion,  now  excites  a  perfect  paroxysm  of 
horror  and  indignation. 

During  more  than  thirty  years  of  peace  we  have  been  culti- 
vating peaceful  and  humane  propensities.  We  have  directed  our 
attention  to  topics  of  economy  and  improvement  of  the  social 
condition.  Schools  carrying  education  down  into  the  alleys  of 
the  ragged  and  most  obscure,  and  aiming  at  diffusing  it  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  empire  ;  the  prosecution  of  more  sanitary 
arrangements  for  and  amongst  the  masses ;  the  erection  of 
baths  and  washhouses  for  their  use ;  the  opening  of  libraries  and 
lecture-rooms ;  schools  of  design,  and  colleges  for  admitting  the 
workman  and  workwoman  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fine  arts ; 
the  principle  of  peace  as  a  high  and  Christian  principle,  most 
honourable  to  human  nature,  and  of  temperance  as  a  prime 
ingredient  in  human  happiness;  these  have  been  our  topics, 
and  the  aim  of  our  daily  exertions.  These  ideas  becoming  habitual 
to  us  ;  these  feelings,  these  practices,  becoming  part  and  parcel  of 
our  existence,  have  at  once  vividly  awakenea  our  sjrmpathies 
towanls  the  people  at  large,  and  raised  them  immensely  in  their 
own  estimation.  They  have  drawn  us  as  men  closer  together,  they 
have  made  us,  as  subjects  and  fellow-labourers  for  the  common- 
weal, one  power  and  one  heart.  Our  whole  course  has  been  one 
of  elevation,  enliglitenment,  and  a  purer  and  tenderer  sentiment 
Christian  truth  has  appealed  to  more  enlightened  intellects,  and 
the  heart  of  humanity  has  expanded  to  wider  and  more  fraternal 
impulses.  Poetry  has  sprung  up  in  the  workshop  and  in  the 
field,  and  songs  of  proua  triumph  in  the  advancing  hopes  and 
destinies  of  man  have,  in  the  mouths  of  the  very  bafies  and 
sucklings  of  a  new  civilization,  called  on  us  with  a  fresh  fervour 
to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves. 
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Id  the  midst  of  this  beautiful  and  benign  career,  in  this  state 
of  exalted  and  exalting  feeling,  iu  this  higher  life  and  view  of 
life,  it  is  war  breaking  out  with  its  bloody  hands  and  demoniac 
viaaee  which  has  thus  shocked  and  desolated  our  spirits-  We 
hadlioped  that  the  bitterness  of  this  death  was  past ;  that  we 
had  outlived  the  feral  condiUon  of  man  ;  that  the  savagenesa  of 
butchering  war  could  no  more  return  upon  the  noonday  of  our 
dvilization,  trampling  upon  its  festal  garments,  and  outraging  its 
holiest  convictions. 

But  the  most  cruel  discovery  which  we  have  had  to  make  ia 
this  melancholy  case  is,  that  our  (»vilizatioQ  has  not  been  pro- 
n^eaing  as  a  whole  ;  that  our  improvement  has  not  pervaded 
file  whole  framework  of  society ;  that  some  portions  have 
halted,  and  others  stood  stil!.  We  do  not  mean  simply  that  we 
have  been  compelled  by  ambitious  barbarism  to  turn  back  on  our 
course  and  defend  the  world's  liberties.  No,  but  being  compelled 
to  this  harsh  necessity,  that  we  have  found  those  amongst  us  who 
stood  highest,  actually  proving  the  lowest  in  their  qualifications 
and  the  warmth  of  their  human  sympathies ;  that  those  who 
had  monopolized  all  the  functions  of  government,  and  all  the 
rewards  for  their  execution,  were  discovered  to  be  grossly  igno- 
rant of  their  duties,  dead  to  their  responsibilities,  and  callous 
to  the  calls  of  humanity  ;  that  while  the  people  had  gone  on 
they  had  not  moved  a  stt-p  ;  but,  bound  hand  and  foot  iu  the  old 
bondage  of  routine,  they  suffered  the  most  frightful  miseries  to 
overtaKe  the  armaments  of  the  country,  the  foulest  dishonour  to 
fall  on  the  British  name,  and  betrayed  no  feeling  but  the 
miserable  one  of  putting  off,  each  to  his  fellow,  the  onus  of 
just  condemnation. 

It  is,  we  say,  this  contrast  between  the  progress  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  stiU-atand  of  the  government  which  has  pro- 
duced an  indignant  outburst  of  public  feeling  on  this  occasion.  We 
repeat  it,  the  flagrance  of  neglect,  the  evidence  of  incapacity, 
and  the  consequent  sufferings  and  losses,  are  nothing  new  on 
such  occa.sions,  and  it  is  only  because  people  appear  inclined  to 
consider  the  case  an  isolated  one  that  we  are  alarmed  lest  the 
resentment  felt  ou  this  account  should  be  transient  and  in- 
operative. If  the  late  betrayal  by  Government  of  the  sacred  and 
momentous  trusts  committed  to  its  care  be  regarded  as  a  new 
and  incidental  case,  then  we  may  fear  that  the  public  feeling 
will  subside,  and  the  great  work  which  it  has  demonstrated  to 
be  necessary  be  postponed  till  some  fresh  advent  of  cala- 
mity and  dishonour,  till  fresh  victims  are  sacrificed  to  aristo- 
cratical  apathy,  and  fresh  horrors  awake  the  public  to  the  truth. 
Yet  in  No.  2  of  the '  Official  Papers,'  in  which  the  Administrative 
Reform  Association  gives  a  series  of  admissions  of  governmental 
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fidlure  by  government  ofEcials  themBelves,  on  the  very  opening 
page  they  state  ^  that  most  of  the  descriptions  quoted  were  given 
before  any  such  extraordinary  failures  in  the  English  public 
administration  as  the  present  war  has  displayed  before  the  world, 
had  occurred.'  Yet  the  earliest  evidence  they  quote  is  from 
Burke  and  Sir  Robert  Feel !  This  article  will  show  that  such 
extraordinary  Mlures  were  regular  occurrences  through  the 
whole  course  of  a  couple  of  centuries  prior  to  these  statesmen. 
We  proclaim  this,  therefore,  but  the  last  in  a  long  chain  of  such 
events,  we  proclaim  it  as  tiie  fatal  evil  inherent  in  our  adminis- 
trative system,  pregnant  with  such  horrors,  and  inexorably 
positive  in  their  production. 

Before,  therefore,  proceeding  to  give  our  views  of  what 
Administrative  Reform  necessarily  is,  and  what  can  alone  insure 
its  permanency,  we  shall  take  a  rapid  retrospect  of  similar 
passages  in  our  history  since  the  Revolution  c^  1688,  arising 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  produced  bv  the  some  identical 
causes  ;  and  if  we  prove  the  disease  in  the  administrative  system 
to  be  a  chronic  disease,  and  not  an  accidental  though  an  acute  one, 
we  shall  in  that  venr  proof  also  show  that  no  temporary  expedient 
will  rid  us  of  it  If  the  disease  be  fixed,  old,  and  inveterate,  it 
is  plain  that  nothing  but  the  most  searching,  continued,  and 
ftmdamental  remedies  will  avail.  Then,  if  we  hope  to  escape 
from  its  recurrence,  if  we  will  not  have  it  reappeanug  from  time 
to  time  with  fresh  aggravations  of  horror  and  disgrace ;  if  we  value 
the  lives  and  happiness  of  oiir  fellow-men,  the  honour  of  our 
common  country,  and  even  the  p^manence  of  our  liberties,  and 
our  capacity  for  good  amongst  the  nations,  we  must  all  put  the 
shoulder  to  the  work,  cordially,  resolutely,  and  indomitably,  as 
for  the  salvation  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  &ct  in  our  history  which  historians  have  very  little 
noticed,  and  which  consequently  is  venr  little  known,  but  which 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  course  of  our  annala 
We  cannot,  in  fact,  name  another  which  bears  any  comparison 
with  it  in  its  consequences  on  the  fortunes  and  progress  of  the 
nation,  nor  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  so  essentially  affects  our 
present  position  as  a  ])eople.  The  transaction  alluded  to  is  the 
bargain  made  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  dissolute  Charles  IL| 
and  ratified  and  made  the  law  of  England  by  the  statute 
12  Car.  II.  c.  24,  by  wliich  the  maintenance  of  the  crown  and 
government  was  taken  from  the  arist<x;racy  and  tlirown  upon  the 
people.     Of  this  singular,  base,  and  selfish  proceeding  on  the 

Silt  of  the  aristocracy,  we  get  a  pretty  clear  view  from  Blackstona 
e  reminds  us  of  the  imposition  of  the  \'arious  feudal  bunleos 
laid  by  William  the  Conqueror  on  tboi^*  of  his  followers,  to  whom, 
acoording  to  the  feudal  system,  he  granted  lands.     *  For  eveiy 
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grant  of  a  certain  quantity  of  land  called  a  knight's  feud,  fief,  or 
tee,  the  said  grantee  to  do  personal  service  in  we  army  for  foii^ 
days  in  every  year  if  called  upon.  But  this  personid  att^ui- 
ance,'  he  observes, '  becoming  troublesome  in  many  reqtects,  tha 
tenants  found  means  of  compounding  for  it  by  first  sending 
others  in  their  stead,  and  in  process  of  time,  by  m&king  pecuniwy 
satis&ction  to  the  crown  in  lieu  of  it  This  pecuniaiy  sati»- 
&ctioQ  came  to  be  levied  by  assessments  at  so  much  fco-  erety 
knight's  fee,  under  the  name  of  acuiagea,' — 'Commentaries,' 
U  L  p.  309. 

But  this  knight  service  iovolved  other  exactions,  taxes,  and 
subjections,  which,  in  fact,  constituted  the  grand  revenue  of  the 
government,  and  it  weis  by  this  title  and  by  this  maiuteuance  of 
the  government  expenditure,  that  the  aristocracy  held  all  the 
lanu  of  England.  But,  continues  Blockstoiie,  the  aristocracy 
groaned  unoer  these  burdens — 'for  besides  the  scutagea,  to 
which  they  were  liable  in  defect  of  personal  attendance,  which, 
however,  were  assessed  by  themselves  in  parliament,  they  might 
be  called  upon  by  the  king  or  lord  paramount  for  aids  whenever 
his  eldest  sou  was  to  be  knighted,  or  his  eldest  daughter  married ; 
not  to  foiget  the  ransom  of  his  own  person.  The  heir,  on  the 
death  of  his  ancestors,  if  of  fiJl  age,  was  plundered  of  the  first 
emoluments  arimng  by  way  of  relief  and  jmma  seisiti ;  aiid,  if 
under  age,  the  whole  of  his  estate  during  infancy.  Add  to  this 
the  untimely  ami  expensive  honour  of  knighthood.' — 'Com- 
mentaries,' b.  il  p.  767. 

But  the  simple  fact  is,  that  these  were  the  natural  burthens  of 
tiiese  lands.  They  were  the  conditions  attending  these  mag- 
nificent grants  of  the  crown,  '  the  greatest  part  of  the  lands  in 
these  kingdoms.' 

Well,  the  aristocracy  made  a  bargain  with  Charles  II.,  by 
which  he  freed  them  from  all  their  payments,  and  took  the 
proceeds  of  the  excise  instead.  By  this  transfer,  the  whole  system 
of  taxation  was  changed.  The  aristoeracy  had  now  nothing  to 
pay  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  crown,  that  maintenance 
was  thrown  upon  the  products  of  trade  and  manufacture^ 
and  these  soon  grew  to  something  amazing.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  the  expenditure  of  government  has  risen  from 
4?400,000  a-year  to  many  millions  !  And  though  William  III. 
was  obliged  to  re-impose  a  land  tax  on  the  aristocracy,  they  took 
care  to  have  the  amount  of  it  limited,  and  from  1797  to  the 
present  hour,  it  remains  stereotyped  at  little  more  than  two 
millions  annually. 

The  most  surprising  changes  showed  themselves  as  the  direct 

consequence  of  this  great   fiscal   revolution.     So   long  as  the 

aristocracy  alone  had   to  bear  the  burden  of  our  wars,  they 

aa2 
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took  care  that  these  should  be  limited,  and  that  no  publk? 
debt  should,  be  incurred.  At  this  period,  though  we  had  been 
almost  constantly  engaged  in  wars  from  the  days  of  the  Con- 
queror, we  had  not  one  penny  of  public  debt  But  now  the 
people  had  to  pay  and  the  aristocracy  to  receive,  and  the  game 
went  on  mernly  and  the  debt  grew  amain.  The  aristocrat 
were  the  party  to  hold  all  sorts  of  offices,  to  officer  the  army  and 
the  navy,  and  to  flourish  on  the  sweets  of  taxation.  The  people 
were  carefully  excluded  from  any  participation  in  the  manas^e- 
ment  of  their  own  affairs — the  administration  becavie  the  excLu- 
aivc  heintage  of  the  aristocracy. 

*  They  had  got  the  pursestrings  of  the  nation,'  says  the  little  work 
which  we  have  placed  third  at  the  head  of  our  article,  *  into  their  hands 
by  usurping  the  House  of  Commons.  They  divided  themselves  into 
Whig  and  Tory,  and  both  of  these  parties  made  a  show  of  freedom,  and 
had  a  share  of  the  constitution.  The  king  could  choose  his  own 
ministers,  but  where  and  whence  ?  Out  of  the  aristocracy.  If  the 
Tories  did  not  suit  him,  he  could  turn  them  out,  and  choose  the  Whigs  ; 
if  tlie  Whigs  displeased  him  he  could  dismiss  them,  and  call  in  the 
Tories.  But  who  were  these  Whigs  and  Tories  ?  The  aristocracy  ! 
Thus  was  the  crown  caught  in  a  ix>litical  net,  out  of  which  there 
was  no  escape  ;  it  was  riveted  to  an  everlasting  see-saw  between  Whi^ 
and  Tory,  but  always  the  same  aristocracy.  It  was  amused  with  a  sort 
of  political  Darby  and  Joan.  Push  back  Darby  and  out  came  Joan 
into  the  royal  presence ;  reject  Joan  and  out  again  came  Darby.' — 
*  History  of  the  Aristocracy,*  p.  IG^t. 

It  is  this  hocus-pocus  of  Darby  and  Joan  which  the  aristocracy 
have  managed  to  teep  up  to  this  present  hour,  and  according  to 
Hamilton's  *  Inq^uiry  into  the  National  Debt,'  and  Porter's  *  Pro- 
gress of  the  Nation,'  have  cost  us  from  that  time  to  this  in  war 
alone  three  thousand  millions,  ef  which  a  debt  of  dC^800,000,00O 
remains. 

Well,  it  is  this  |>ower, — this  aristocratic  power,  which  has  thus 
monopolized  crown  and  people,  parliament,  church,  colonies, 
office,  army  and  navy,  that  the  Auministrative  Reform  Associa- 
tion has  entered  into  contest  with.  It  is  this  power,  this  huge, 
overwhelming  power,  which  has  thrown  rich  on  the  weaving  anil 
spinning,  the  ploughing  and  tnuiing  of  the  people,  beyond  the 
riches  of  all  former  aristocnicies  that  the  world  ever  knew.  It  li* 
this  power  which  overshadows  and  casts  down  the  people.  It  i» 
this  power  which  no  efforts  of  the  nation,  so  far,  have  been  able 
to  curb  and  restrain.  It  is  this  power,  grown  great  beyond  all 
example  by  long  enjoyment  of  entailed  estates,  made  tenfold 
valual)le  by  the  growth  of  population  and  of  wealth  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  this  power  which  continues  to  do  all  our 
governing  and  lighting,  and  has  brought  us  to  our  present  pass  ; 
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it  is  this,  and  neither  more  nor  less  thaa  this  strange,  this  para- 
mount aristocratic  element  in  the  state,  which  crushes  out  by  its 
OTcrgrown  bulk  all  popular  element  from  real  and  effective  influ- 
ence, tiat  the  A<tminiatrative  Reform  Association  has  dared  to 
take  by  the  horns,  and  call  to  an  account.  'WTiat  it  has  under- 
taken, if  it  have  undertaken  anything,  is  to  push  back  this 
governing  and  mis-goveming  principle  into  its  own  proper  arena, 
&nd  to  demand  from  it  a  fair  sharo  of  executive  power  for  the 
people  at  lai^e.  That  is  what  ailminlstrative  reform  meajis,  and 
it  is  of  essential  importance  that  the  Eupporters  of  it  should  con- 
template carefully  the  history,  and  reflect  deeply  on  the  age, 
growth,  strength,  and  doings  of  tlic  pnemy  they  have  ventured 
to  grapple  with.  They  must  well  survey  the  aristocratic  tree; 
they  must  take  note  how  deeply  it  is  rooted,  and  how  widely  it 
extends  '  its  baleful  shade,'  as  the  '  Times'  calls  it,  if  they  mean 
successfully  to  lop  it,  and  let  in  the  sun  on  the  suffering  oatioo 
beneath  it 

The  costs  of  our  wars  since  the  Revolution  of  168S  Siave  been 
all  calculated,  and  may  be  seen  in  a  single  page  of  Spackman's 
Tables.  It  is  an  awful  and  appalling  page,  but  it  is  not  so  much 
our  present  object  to  turn  the  public  eye  upon  this  terrific  aggre- 

Cof  bloodshed  and  national  coat,  as  upon  the  fact  that  a  very 
portion  of  that  cost  has  been  the  result  of  official  mis- 
management and  peculation,  the  work  of  the  very  same  class 
which  is  accused  of  the  same  imbccihty  and  mismanagement 
at  this  moment 

In  the  reign  of  William  III.,  with  whom  this  portion  of  our 
history  commences,  the  rapacity  of  our  nobiUty  was  notorious,  and 
the  costs  of  war  in  his  reign  amounted  to  thirty-eve  millions. 
In  that  of  his  successor  Anne,  the  corruption  of  government 
became  .still  more  scandalous.  The  famous  Marlborough,  whose 
victories  were  all  rendered  useless  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  was 
notorious  for  his  plunder  of  the  commissariat,  while  his  duchess, 
governing  the  queen,  gave  away  or  sold  almost  all  the  posts  and 
offices  in  the  government  When  the  opposition  got  into  office, 
Marlborough  was  accused  of  his  gross  peculations,  and  he  was 
chained  with  having  appropriated  more  than  half  a  miUion  of  the 
pi^Uc  money,  by  taking  and  keeping  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
out  of  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops  maintained  by  Eugland ; 
with  having  taken  =£"63,000  from  the  contractors  for  the  army 
bread  ;  by  taking,  through  his  secretary,  200  gold  ducats  every 
lime  a  new  contract  was  signed,  &c. 

If  we  were  to  pursue  the  stream  of  government  corruption 
from  that  day  to  this  we  must  write  not  an  article  but  a  history. 
But  we  must  give  a  specimen  or  two.  In  the  getting-up  that 
grand  South  Sea  Bubble  in  George  I.'s  reign,  it  was  shown  that 
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bribery  of  the  government  officers,  &&,  had  been  of  the  most 
unexampled  kind,  in  order  to  purchase  their  aid  and  countenance. 
To  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  prime  minister,  jE^50,000  had  been 
given ;  <f  10,000  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  one  of  the  kind's 
mistresses;  <n 0,000  to  the  Countess  of  Seaton,  another  of  ma 
mistresses  ;  i?l  0,000  to  this  woman's  two  nieces  ;  «£^S0,000  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Craggs ;  i?10,000  to  Charles  Stanhope,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  That  the  same  Charles  Stanhope  nad  received  a  dif- 
ference or  profit  of  <f  250,000,  but  that  his  name  had  been  altered 
on  the  company's  books  to  Stangape  ;  that  Aislabie,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  had  accounts  with  the  merchants  and 
brokers  to  the  amount  of  £794iy4ioL ;  that  on  their  third  sub- 
scription list,  the  chancellor  and  other  state  officers  were  laigely 
imj^cated. 

Thus  did  our  aristocracy  continue  to  rule  the  coimtry,  heaping 
abuse  upon  abuse,  the  people  too  little  advanced  in  political,  and 
indeed  in  general  knowledge  and  wealth  to  take  the  field  against 
them  with  any  chance  of  success.  Throughout  the  penod  of 
the  Gorges  till  the  reign  of  the  third  of  the  name,  the  career 
of  the  anstocratic  monopolizers  of  government  was  triumphant 
and  unchecked.  The  treatment  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
our  wars,  the  frauds  on  the  commissariat,  the  miseries  of  the 
mny  from  bad  and  deficient  food,  clothing,  supply  of  tents,  &c 
tfe  a  constant  and  melancholy  theme. 

But  in  the  Third  George's  reign  a  new  power  and  people  aroee, 
which  showed  in  the  most  glaring  light  the  political  ignorance 
and  imbecility  of  those  hereditary  governors  to  whom  the  fortunes 
of  the  nation  had  been  thus  fatally  for  ages  conmiitted  The 
American  colonies  were  grown  into  importance,  and  refused  to 
submit  to  the  arbitrary  and  arrogant  ignorance  of  the  aristocracy 
as  our  fathers  had  done  at  home.  They  were  a  sturdy,  inde- 
pendent race  who  had  grown  up  in  wielding  the  axe  in  the 
Erimeval  woods,  and  reclaiming  the  free  sou  of  a  great  con- 
nent,  and  had  imbibed  in  their  intercourse  with  naturo  the  spirit 
of  self-reliance  and  of  unfettered  opinion.  Turn  now  to  Bancroft^ 
the  historian  of  this  new  race  sprung  of  our  own  blood,  and  see 
what  is  the  picture  which  he  draws  of  our  aristocratic  legislators 
and  rulers,  the  estimate  which  America  makes  of  those  who  mt 
that  time  were  thought  the  only  class  capable  of  exercising  the 
art  of  government  *  The  king,'  says  Bancroft,  *  was  himself  free 
from  avarice,  but  having  the  })atronagc  of  a  continent,  the 
colonies  whore  consummate  ability  and  discretion  were  required, 
he  would  gratify  his  connexions  in  the  aristocratic  families  of 
England  by  entrusting  the  roval  prerogative  to  men  of  broken 
fortunes,  dissolute  and  ignorant,  too  vile  to  be  employed  near 
home ;  so  that  America  became  the  hospital  of  Great  BriUun  for 
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t8  decayed  members  of  parliament  and  abandoned  c6urtief&'— « 
*  History  of  the  American  Revolution/  voL  L  p.  21. 
,  Whoever  was  at  the  head  of  the  Engli^  ministry,  whether  it 
were  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Bedford, 
Pelham,  or  Townshend,  the  spirit  and  calibre  ci  intellect  were 
the  same.  Arrogant  and  ill-informed  themselyes,  they  sent  oat 
goyemors  and  commanders  of  the  same  stamp,  who  treated  tha 
gentlemen  of  America  with  the  utmost  contempt,  regarded  their 
councils  with  disdain,  as  those  of  ignorant '  ProvinciaJs>'  till  they 
had  nearly  lost  the  colonies  to  the  Fr^ick  'These  were  the 
men,'  says  Bancroft,  '  who  proposed  to  recondle  the  discrepamgr 
between  the  legal  pretences  of  the  metropolis  and  the  aetuai  ecm- 
dition  of  the  colonies.  In  vain  did  they  resolve  to  eliape  America 
at  will,  and  fashion  it  into  new  modes  of  being/  When  a  more 
dear-sighted  individual  warned  them  they  treated  his  warnings 
with  ridicule.  '  Take,'  exclaimed  the  imfortnna^  Charles  Towxu»- 
hend,  whose  act  pot  the  final  torch  to  the  traizL  under  whidb 
American  patience  exploded — '  take  the  poor  American  by  the 
hand,  and  point  out  his  grievances.  I  ddry  you.  I  beseedk  yOu 
to  point  out  one  grievance.     I  know  not  one/ 

Under  such  counsels  iG^eral  BraddodL  led  his  troops  into  the 
woods,  and  was  exterminated  by  the  Indians  and  i£e  FiemiL 
*The  English  had  been  driven  from  every  cabin  in  the  basin  it 
the  Ohio ;  Montcalm  had  destroyed  every  vestige  of  their  power 
within  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  France  had  her  posts  on  eadi 
sdde  of  the  Lakes,  and  at  Detroit,  at  Mackinau,  at  Kafikaskia,  and 
at  New  Orleans.  Of  the  North  American  continent  the  French 
claimed,  and  seemed  to  possess,  twenty  parts  in  twenty-five^ 
leaving  four  only  to  Spain,  and  but  one  to  Britain.  Their  terri- 
tory exceeded  that  of  the  English  twenty-fold.  As  the  men 
composing  the  garrison  at  Fort  Loudoun,  in  Tenne8see,^were  but 
so  many  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  Cherokees,  the  claims  of 
France  to  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St  Lawr^Dice 
seemed  established  by  possession.' — lb.  vol.  i.  p.  304. 

The  aristocratic  rulers  of  En^nd  could  not  rule  or  save 
America.  But  there  was  a  man,  sprung  of  the  people,  and 
belonging  to  their  body  and  race,  who  had  his  foot  in  parlia- 
ment, and  had  long  been  denouncing  the  feebleness  oi  these 
hereditary  rulers,  and  demanding  more  efficient  men  and  measures. 
This  was  William  Pitt,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Lord  Chathancij 
and  the  aristocratic  imbeciles,  who  had  resisted  and  ridiculed  his 
remonstranGes  to  the  utmost,  were  now  obliged  to  yield  up  to 
him  the  helm  of  government,  and  implore  him  to  save  the 
State.  This  man  of  the  people  at  once  bade  the  'Provin- 
cials' to  think  no  more  of  the  *  taxation'  vrith  which  former 
governments  had  occupied  themselves,  and  had  never  ceased 
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to  pester  them,  but  to  assemble  their  native  forces  and  drive  oat 
the  enemy.  The  call  was  instantly  and  with  alacrity  obeyed, 
and  Pitt,  sending  to  Canada  another  man  of  the  people,  Wolfe^ 
there  struck  down  the  French  power,  and  won  the  gloiious 
prize  of  Canada.  America  was  rescued,  the  honour  of  England 
restored,  and  then — the  old  aristocratic  imbeciles  drove  Pitt 
from  office,  once  more  resumed  the  reins,  and  never  yielded  them 
till  they  had  lost  America  wholly  and  for  ever. 

We  need  not  allude  to  the  manner  in  which  the  American  war 
was  conducted.  Men  without  talent  at  home  sent  out  thither 
men  equally  without  talent  to  lead  the  armies.  The  Howes 
feasting  and  revelling  in  New  York,  while  Washington's  army 
had  neither  shoe  to  their  feet  nor  shirt  to  their  back^  and  might 
have  been,  as  now  admitted  by  both  American  and  Engfidi 
writers,  swept  away  at  once,  and  Lord  Comwallis  surrendering 
the  captured  remnant  of  our  army  to  Washington,  are  the  humi- 
liating memories  which  reach  us  from  that  day. 

But  not  only  the  loss  of  a  continent  and  the  world-wide 
disgrace  of  the  English  name  were  the  results  of  aristocratic 
incapacity  then,  the  whole  of  that  fatal  war  was  marked  by  the 
very  same  characteristics  of  official  feebleness  and  gross  treat- 
ment of  our  gallant  soldiers  as  this  present  one  has  been.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  that  war  we  were  found  to  have  scarcely  a 
soldier  in  that  country,  except  at  Boston  and  in  Canada,  though 
the  army  cost  us  at  that  time  <f  2,000,000  a-year ;  and  Lord 
North,  like  Sidney  Herbert  and  Mr.  Gladstone  on  tins  occasioii, 
declared  the  condition  of  it  was  admirable.  Immediately  on  the 
opening  of  the  war,  the  Americans,  under  Ethan  Allan  and  the 
celebrated  Arnold,  surprised  Forts  Tlconderac^  and  Crown 
Point,  the  keys  of  Canada.  In  one  of  these  they  found  six^ 
soldiers,  twenty  of  whom  were  drunk,  and  ovu  sentinel  on  duty ; 
while  in  Crown  Point  there  were  neither  guard  nor  garrisoii. 
Canada  itself  was  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  being  lost  When 
we  had  spent  fifty  Tnillions,  it  was  still  the  complaint  that  we 
had  no  army.  When  an  army  was  at  length  conveyed  over 
thither,  it  was  in  danger  of  being  destroyed,  not  by  the  AinericMMi 
but  by  our  own  corrupt  commissariat  officera 

^  A  series  of  debates,*  says  Knight's  History, '  took  place  in  1777  on 
abuses  in  the  commissariat :  in  tne  chartering  of  transports,  wretched 
vessels  hired  of  merchants,  in  which  our  poor  soldiers  suffered  all  the 
horrors  of  a  middle  passage ;  in  the  contracts  for  supplying  the  troops 
in  America  with  provisions,  nun,  &c.,  when  it  was  found  that  these 
abuses  existed  to  an  enormous  extent.  Many  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  ruby-faced  ^ntlemen,  who  sat  on  the  miniHterial  side  of 
the  house,  sometimes  speaking  of  king  and  country,  but  always  voting 
with  the  treasury  bench,  liad  been  allowed  to  get  profitable  contmcts. 
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— profitable  to  them,  but  slow  death  to  the  ]wor  soldiorg  aui!  sailors 
who  eat  their  meagre,  sapless  beef,  their  can-ion  pork,  and  tlieir  mouldy 
biscuits.  The  Opporition  affirmed  that  both  at  Boston  and  since,  our 
brave  soldiers  had  been  destroyed  by  umvholeaome  provisions.  Kor 
was  this  party  invention,  nor  exaggeration;  the  monstrous  evil  existed 
at  it  had  done/or  age*^ 

The  melancholy  terminatioD  of  the  war  thus  brought  about  by 
administratiTe  imbecility,  selfishuesa,  and  corruption,  saw  Euglitnd 
Bank  in  honour  and  prestige  to  the  lowest  conceivable  condition. 
Her  aristocracy  had  destroyed  her  power,  alienated  her  colo- 
nies, wasted  millions  upon  milUons  of  her  substance,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  lives  of  her  brave  men.  They  had  sunk  her 
below  the  contempt  of  all  foreisn  nations.  But  with  the  new 
great  European  war  which  foUowea  arose  a  Nelson,  and  eventually 
a  Wellington,  both  men  from  the  middle  classes  of  society,  and 
renovated  her  fame  Yet  the  past  had  taught  no  wisdom  to  the 
nation  in  one  respect — the  same  incompetent  class  mled,  and  the 
same  base  peculation  and  callous  indinerence  to  the  lives  and 
comfort  of  the  armies  which  were  fighting  our  battles  were 
constantly  coming  up. 

In  1795  we  had  a  terrible  instance  of  tliia  The  Duke  of  York 
had  been  made  commander  of  our  army  in  Holland,  not  because 
he  had  ever  discovered  the  necessary  talents  for  a  great  general, 
but  because  be  was  a  prince.  A  prince  without  talents,  however, 
is  a  bad  substitute  for  a  general  with  them,  and  here,  indeed, 
was  utmost  need  for  genius  and  ability  to  cope  with  the  nume- 
rous armies  and  self-raised  genoi*ais  of  France.  Winter  set  in, 
and  the  princely  commander,  like  some  of  our  aristocratic  ofiScers 
last  winter,  quitted  the  scene  of  action  for  the  comfort  of  warm 
quarters  at  home.  The  deserted  army  had  the  people  of  the 
country  all  against  them,  favouring  the  French  who  had  an  army 
of  200,000  men,  under  Pichegru,  pressing  on  their  van.  What 
was  worse,  not  only  was  the  British  army  abandoned  by  its  general, 
but  had  a  miserable,  fraudulent  commissariat,  an  equally  had 
medical  staff,  and  was  totally  unprovided  with  necessaries.  The 
sick  and  wounded  had  neither  medicines  nor  surgeons  to  attend 
them.  They  wanted  food,  covering,  and  proper  places  of  shelter 
to  receive  them.  The  indignation  of  the  army  was  the  greater 
as  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  the  government  had  provided 
with  a  lavish  hand  for  all  their  wants  as  far  as  money  and  orders 
could  provide  for  them,  and  abundant  comforts,  needed  by  a 
soldiery  in  a  cold,  inhospitable  country,  had  been  furnished  by 
subscriptions  throughout  England, —  the  Patriotic  Fund  of 
that  day. 

An  eye-witness,  whose  report  was  found  to  be  correct,  thus 
describes    the    army    hospital : — '  Without    covering,    without 
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attendance,  and  even  without  clean  straw  and  sufficient  shelter 
from  the  weather,  the  sick  and  wounded  are  thrown  together  in 
heaps,  unpitied  and  unprotected,  to  perish  by  contagion.' — 
'Annual  Register/  Jan.  21,  1795. 

As  for  the  army  itself  it  had  to  flee  for  two  months  before  the 
enemy  through  unexampled  miseries.  The  commissary  agents 
had  collected  no  provisions.  Many  soldiers  were  frozen  to 
death  ;  many  dropped  and  perished  through  want  in  the  sandj 
deserts  between  Utrecht  and  Zutphen;  and  only  a  miserable 
remnant,  after  sufferings  as  cruel  as  ever  pursued  a  retreating 
army,  embaiked  and  reached  England. 

In  1807  the  public  discontent  compelled  an  inquiry  into  the 
abuses  and  mismanagement  of  the  army,  when  the  most  frigfatfol 
state  of  things  was  revealed.  It  was  shown  that  Genend 
Delancey,  through  Greenwood,  the  army  agent,  had  drawn 
immense  sums  long  before  they  were  wanted,  and  that  in  a  part 
only  of  their  accounts,  for  the  whole  never  were  gone  through, 
there  were  overcharges  of  <i?90,000.  There  was  proved  the 
grossest  collusion  between  Delancey  and  Davison,  a  banker  and 
colonel  of  a  regiment.  This  Davison  had  been  tried  and  impri- 
soned for  bribery  at  elections,  and  vet  immediately  on  coming 
out  of  prison  had  been  appointee  by  Pitt  treasurer  of  the 
Ordnance !  in  which  capacity  he  had  the  handling  of  from 
^3,000,000  to  i?4,000,000  of  the  public  money  annually.  The 
Barrack-master-general,  Delancey,  and  Davison,  bv  a  compact 
between  them,  had  robbed  the  country  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
on  all  articles  supplied  to  the  army,  as  sheets,  blankets,  beds, 
beer,  forage,  &a  &c.,  and  Davison  was  to  furnish  coals  as  a  mer* 
chant,  and  charged  on  every  ton  greatly  above  the  market  prica 
Of  course  he  was  living  in  the  liighest  style  of  sriendour,  buying 
great  estates,  and  entertaining  as  his  guests  the  Prince  of  Walee^ 
and  other  royal  personages  !  We  have  not  space  for  the  full 
details  of  this  monstrous  history. 

Again,  everyone  is  acquainted  with  the  melancholy  fate  of  Sr 
John  Moore  and  his  army  in  Spain,  who  fell  victims  to  the 
wilful  delusions  practised  upon  him  by  government  officiAh^ 
and  by  the  utter  deficiency  of  his  commissariat  suppliea  Sr 
John  on  arriving  at  the  fatal  spot  which  was  to  close  his  career 
found  4000  barrels  of  gunpowder  rotting  upon  a  hill  above 
Corunna,  which  should  long  before  have  enabled  him  to  defect 
his  enemies.  Equally  notorious  are  the  difficulties  and  disonlen 
of  the  same  kind  which  at  first  surrounded  Lord  Wellington,  and 
which  only  his  iron  will  and  determination  enabled  him  to 
surmount.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  wo  had  an  effective  com- 
missariat. 

In  1809  occurretl  the  celebrated  exjHjdition  to  Walcheren. 
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Tbis  expedition  again  jMresented  the  nation  with  a  terrible 
reminder  of  its  foUy  in  still  continuing  to  commit  its  honour  and 
its  armies  to  the  same  class  which  haid  on  so  many  former  oeca- 
Bions  overwhelmed  it  with  calamity  and  disgxace.  Wakkeren 
was  our  Sebastopol  of  1809,  and  it  is  most  remarkable  in  what  a 
number  of  particulars  the  coincidence  presets  itself.  These 
coincidences  stand  prominent  in  the  strange  selection  of  con^ 
manders,  in  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  place  of  attack,  in  the 
neglect  of  the  commissariat,  and  fearful  confi^ion  in  the  hospitrilaL 
We  had  numbers  of  brave  and  experienced  g^ierals,  yet  the 
command  of  the  expedition  was  ^ven  to  the  £arl  of  Chatham^ 
who  had  nothing  to  recommend  hmi  but  being  an  amiable  man, 
and  mixed  up  with  the  members  of  gOTemment.  He  was  a  man 
of  no  experience  and  of  inveterate  indolence.  We  had  sndi 
naval  commanders  as  Lord  Cochrane  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and 
we  had  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  naval  forces  Sir  Richard 
StTBchan,  a  num  of  no  naval  mark  whatever.  The  object  wag  to 
capture  or  destroy  the  enemy's  ships,  either  bmldmg  at  Antweirp 
or  Flushing,  or  afloat  in  the  Sdieldt,  the  destmctioB  of  the 
arsenals  and  dockyards  at  Antwerp,  Temeose,  and  Flushing, 
the  reduction  of  the  island  of  Waldieren,  and  the  r^iderin^,  if 
possible,  the  Scheldt  no  longer  navigable.  Tet  the  *  Edinbui^ 
Review,'  in  its  forty-ninth  volume,  most  aUy  showed  that  we 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  strength,  the  iradubrity,  or  any  of 
the  statistics  of  tho  places  we  sought  to  destrOT.  'fhj&ce  exited 
no  materials  in  the  War-office,  in  the  Army  Medical  Board,  or 
anywhere  else  in  England,  whereby  to  judge  of  the  salubrity  of 
those  islands  in  the  estuary  of  the  Scheldt,  *  The  expedition,' 
says  the  Review,  '  was  the  fruit  of  statistical  ignorance  in  every 
one  from  the  prime  minister  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
from  him  to  the  surgeon Vmate ;  and  that  ignorance  which 
every  Middleburghian,  and  any  Dutchman  could  have  dispelled, 
cost  us  10,000  brave  men,  not  a  littie  money,  and  not  a  little 
credit/ 

Meantime,  as  at  Sebastopol,  ships  had  been  sunk,  and  booms 
drawn  across  the  Scheldt,  strong  batteries  had  been  erected  at 
Antwerp  and  Flushing ;  the  English  commanders  lingered  doii^ 
nothing  till  their  supplies  were  consumed,  and  they  had  8000 
men  on  the  sick  list.  The  report  of  Henry  Marshall,  deputy- 
inspector-general  of  army  hospitals,  gives  a  terrible  relation  of 
the  horrors  of  that  campaign.  The  soldiers  were  working  up  to 
their  middles  for  whole  nights  in  the  water,  as  our  soldiers  in 
the  trenches  of  Sebastopol ;  there  was  the  same  want  of  neces- 
saries for  those  in  health,  of  comforts  and  even  beds  for  the 
sick.  The  roof  of  the  hospital  at  Flushing  had  been  blown  away 
by  the  bombardment,  and  soldiers  lay  on  the  damp  floors  of  cold 
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churches,  in  bams  and  outhouses,  exposed  to  every  inclemency 
and  every  privation,  till  fever  swept  them  into  the  grave. 

Such  has  been  the  history  of  the  management  of  our  cam- 
paigns in  every  war  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  yet,  with  the  experience  of  all  this  long  series 
of  horrors,  crimes,  and  ruinous  mismanagement,  we  have  once 
more  committed  ourselves,  in  the  awful  business  of  war,  to  the 
same  class  of  men,  and  with  the  same  appalling  results.  Wo 
ifeed  not  fill  up  this  last  chapter  of  our  disgrace.  The  terrible 
story  of  the  campaign  of  the  Crimea  is  too  vividly  engraven 
on  the  imaginations  and  the  hearts  of  us  all  to  need  a  repe- 
tition. Our  soldiers  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  Bussian 
winter,  without  huts  or  winter  clothing ;  cut  off  from  tlieir 
supplies  by  the  mud  of  Balaklava ;  working  day  and  night 
in"the  mud  and  water  of  the  ditches ;  the  healthful  without 
what  was  necessary  to  maintain  health  ;  the  sick  without  beds 
and  without  medicine,  and  often  without  any  species  of  attend- 
ance. Everything,  if  sent  at  all,  sent  to  the  wrong  place  ;  incar 
pacity  and  apathy  at  home  answered  by  incapacity  and  apathy 
on  the  scene  of  action ;  old  men  sent  to  do  the  duties  of  young 
men ;  confusion  in  the  ordnance  department,  the  medical  de- 
partment, the  transport  service,  and  the  commissariat  service ; 
every  man  ignorant  of  his  official  duties,  or  unable  to  execute 
them  if  he  knew  them,  from  the  obstacles  and  intricacies  of  the 
established  routina  Such  is  the  picture  of  disorder,  of  entangle- 
ment, of  selfishness,  suffering,  and  wholesale  death,  not  from  the 
enemy  but  from  exhaustion,  famine,  and  disease,  which  the 
*  Times'  brought  to  our  cognizance,  and  which  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Army  before  Sebastopol  has  fully  con- 
firmed and  recorded. 

We  ask,  is  this  to  continue  ?  Is  this  new  chapter  of  national 
injury  and  disgrace  to  leave  as  little  impression  as  all  that  has 
gone  before  it  ?  Do  we  mean  still  to  permit  a  titled  debility,  an 
incompetent  clique,  to  usurp  the  conduct  of  our  affidrs  to  our 
ruin  ?  Are  we  or  our  children  again,  from  the  same  neglect,  to 
endure  the  same  calamities,  and  bleed  and  perish  at  future  Sebas- 
topols,  because  we  will  not  exert  ourselves  to  place  the  most 
important  of  our  concerns  in  the  hands  of  the  ablest  men? 
History,  as  we  have  shown,  has  sufficiently  warned  us,  nor  have 
we  wanted  earnest  warnings  from  other  (luarters.  Carlyle,  in  his 
'Latter-Day  Pamphlets,'  has  particularly  drawn  our  attention  to 
the  condition  of  Downing-street  He  has  told  us  that  all  its  *  dead 
pedantries,  unveracities,  and  indolent  somnolent  impotences' 
must  be  probed  into  and  cleared  out  '  The  beautiful  notion  of 
no-government  must  take  itself  away.  The  world  is  daily  rush- 
ing towards  wreck  while  it  lasts.' 
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Five  years  ago  he  proclaimeJ  tliis  in  his  grotesque  but  mus- 
cular style,  and  that  die  ablest  men  must  be  hunted  out  and  put 
there.  But  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  writer  vehemently  uttering 
the  same  warnings,  showing  ua  the  great  hereditary  root  of  all 
our  failures,  sufferingSj  debts,  and  dishonours,  and  had  we  well 
read  and  weighed  his  '  Histoiy  of  the  Aristocracy,'  we  might  now 
have  been  in  a  far  different  condition.  He  reminded  us  that  the 
English  people  were  essentially  a  people  of  practical  business 
habits,  and  did  all  their  business  successfully  and  well,  weak  only 
in  one  point,  that  they  trust  their  most  important  concerns  of  all, 
those  of  government,  '  to  a  selfish  and  unbuainess-like  aristocracy.' 
What  we  blush  for,  he  says,  summing  up  the  lessons  of  his  his- 
tory, is  '  that  our  great  country  should  have  been  thus  exposed  to 
loss,  to  vast  expenditure,  and  to  humiliation  before  all  the  world, 
by  an  effeminate,  stupid,  and  imbecile  class  of  men,  who,  arrayed 
in  fine  clothes  and  fine  titles,  stood  forth  to  the  peopled  earth  as 
ifte  leading  Tuen  ofoiir  imtion  and  thus  brought  ^ame  on  the 
name  of  England'  (p.  280).  In  the  preface  to  his  second  edition 
in  1846,  congratulating'  us  on  the  severe  mercies  of  Providence, 
on  the  wet  season  an«f  potato  rot  of  18i3,  which  hastened  the 
triumph  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  he  exclaims  solemnly  and 
prophetically — ■ 

'  Never  did  circumstances  show  themBelves  so  auepicioosly  since  the 
ffToat  revolution  of  1688.  Lei  the  nation  take  earethia  time  to  secure 
the  full  Jruitt  of  them.  Let  the  example  of  the  League  show  that 
puUic  opinion,  if  it  please,  is  omnipotent.  Let  it  remember  that  with 
the  ahohtion  of  the  com  laws  only  one  of  a  thousand  ariBtocratic  evils  . 
is  eradicated.  Time  will  show  that  cheap  bread  alone  mil  not  enable 
us  to  remedy  all  the  mischiefs  that  remain.  Let  the  people  remember 
that  aristocratic  corruption,  and  the  sources  of  its  corruption,  still 
remain  in  the  state':  that  the  root  of  the  mischief  is  still  there ;  that 
the  franchise  is  still  restricted  to  a  few  :  that  Providence  will  not  everi/ 
year  interfere  tvUh  the  seasons  to  remedif  what  we  should  remedy  our^ 

Well,  we  have  been  warned  by  history  and  our  contemporary 
writers — shall  we  be  still  warned  m  vain  ?  The  Administrative 
Refwrn  Association,  sa.y&''No\'  That  is  the  true  word.  We 
accept  the  cry,  and  take  up  the  gage  which  it  throws  down. 
There  is  no  enterprise,  however,  more  arduous,  but  there  is  none 
more  noble,  none  more  necessary,  none  which  must  more  inevit- 
ably be  undertaken  now  or  hereafter,  if  we  are  to  keep  our  place 
amongst  the  nations;  that  place  which  we  have  so  long  andproudly 
maintained  at  the  head  of  the  world's  civilization.  There  is 
none,  therefore,  which  the  public  is  so  bound  by  every  high  and 
holy  duty,  by  every  substantial  interest,  and  by  every  numan 
sympathy  and  affection,  to  assume  and  to  support     If  we  cannot 
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check  this  descent,  if  we  cannot  arrest  the  disastrous  course  of 
aristocratic  fatality,  if  we  are  to  roll  up  in  our  path  fresh  debts, 
fresh  follies,  and  fresh  miseries,  then  we  must  bid  an  everlasting 
farewell  to  all  our  hopes  of  social  progress,  and  all  our  works  of 
popular  improvement,  to  the  triumphs  of  education,  to  art,  science, 
religion,  and  liberty.  It  must  become  our  miserable  fate  to 
labour,  not  for  higher  developments  and  manifestations  of  mind, 
for  higher  intellectual  enjoyments,  but  simply  as  the  tame  dmdges 
of  taxation,  and  for  the  commission  of  unavailing  camaga 

We  say,  therefore,  that  we  hail  the  work  of  administrative 
reform,  and  feel  that  the  whole  public  should  embrace  it  as  one 
man.  But  to  call  up  this  great  response,  it  seems  to  as  that 
something  is  still  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  reform. 
We  would  have  some  clear  and  definite  plan  of  action  laid  down. 
We  would  like  to  see,  on  the  part  of  the  Association,  a  luminous 
declaration  of  its  precise  object  A  declaration  of  what  it  con- 
ceives the  necessary  reform  to  be,  and  a  simple  avowal  of  the 
means  by  which  it  proposes  to  attain  that  object  We  want,  in 
fact,  a  plan  of  the  campaign.  Without  such  plan  and  declara- 
tion we  fear  that  the  public  enthusiasm  will  flag.  We  fear  that 
it  feels  the  want  of  this  stimulus  i  already.  We  know  what  a 
mighty  labour  it  is  to  get  up  the  public  steam.  The  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws  was  not  achieved  except  by  the  stupendous  exertions 
of  seven  long  years.  And  yet  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  was  a 
simple,  definite,  and  most  tangible  object  It  was  but  to  abolish 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  work  was  done.  Here  the  object 
is  vast,  and,  as  yet,  vague  and  cloudy.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
we  have  not  to  desd  with  a  mere  Act,  but  with  the  body  and  the 
class  from  which  all  such  acts  proceed.  We  would  have  this 
body  and  our  work  with  it  placed  compactly  and  prominently 
before  us. 

So  much  we  have  gathered  from  the  Association  for  Admini^ 
trcUive  Reform^  that  it  aims  to  put  the  right  man  into  the  right 
place.  True,  but  by  what  means,  and  when  ho  is  there,  how 
maintain  him  there  ?  These  are  important  points  on  which  we 
would  fain  have  the  Association  s{>eak  out 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  nu  hesitation  in  saving  what  we 
conceive  the  necessary  reform  to  be,  how  it  is  to  l)e  attempted, 
and  when  accomplished,  how  it  is  alone  to  be  maintained. 

Administrative  reform  is  reform  of  the  administrative  system 
of  the  nation.  It  consists  not  only  in  remoN-ing  improper  men 
from  its  ofBces,  and  putting  in  proper  and  efficient  ones,  but  in 
examining  and  repairing  the  machinen-  by  which  they  work.  In 
taking  out  such  wheels,  or  sluifts,  or  levers,  as  time  lias  damaged 
or  decayeil ;  setting  straight  what  has  become  straine<l  or  twisted, 
warpeil   or   i^oni  ;    introducing  new  metal  and  new  principles 
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of  action,  and  not  even  stopping  there,  but>  if  necessary  or  ad- 
visable, throwing  aside  the  whole  antiquated  machine,  and  substi- 
tuting a  better.      There  is  no  reason  that  our  manufacturer 
should  avsil  himself  of  all  that  science  and  experience  can 
suggest,  and  do  his  work  by  new  inventions  and  improvements. 
There  is  no  reason  that  chemistry,  hydrostatics,  steam,  and 
electricity  should  be  the  humble,  active  servaats  of  our  manu- 
facturers in  all  their  arts  and  manipulations  for  tiie  puUic  ben^t, 
and  that  the  nation  at  lai^ge,  the  great  collective  community^ 
should  not  have  the  most  scientific  machinery  for  its  government 
work,  should  not  have  all  the  aids  of  inteUeetual  chemistry, 
hydrostatics,  and  electricity,  for  the  more  rapid,  accurate,  and 
perfect  performance  of  its  mighty  functions.    Thare  is  no  reason 
that  the  farmer  should  cast  aside  his  old  dumsy  {dough  for  a 
new  and  superior  one  ;   should  sow,  reap,  thrash,  and  even  feed 
and  fatten  his  cattle  by  the  means  of  new  machinery  whidi  con- 
denses labour  and  augments  piquet,  and  that  the  empire  should 
go  on  with  its  enormous  and  multiplying  processes,  witii  the 
lumbering  apparatus  of  a  thousand  years  ago.     Surely  it  is  high 
time,  \dien  we  have   removed  climbing  bovs,  and  sweep  our 
diimneys  by  a  climbing  brush,  that  we  should  set  aside  the  anti-* 
quated,  negligent,  and  inoperative  climbing  boys  of  the  aristocracTy 
and  introduce  the  climbing  brush  into  ti^eir  obstructed  tunneb. 
Surely,  while  the  very  maid-of-all-work  aids  her  operations  and 
promotes  the   economy  of  her    mistress  by  a    knife-deaning 
machine  and  a  cinder-sifter,  it  is  time  that  we  should  polish  up 
our  weapons,  and  sift  out  the  ashes  of  our  public  oflSces  by  the 
best  machinery  we  can  lay  hold  of.     There  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  establishment  of  John  Bull  all  the  improvements 
of  the  age,  as  well  as  into  that  of  any  other  gentleman. 

We  would  have,  therefore,  a  commission^  a  well- chosen,,  well- 
appointed,  and  well-manned  commission,  to  examine  into  the 
whole  system  and  machinery  of  our  government  business,  to 
make  a  thorough  scrutiny  and  carrful  consideration  of  both  its 
present  machinery  and  men.  It  should  go  into  and  throw  open 
to  the  public  gaze  all  the  dark  dens  ih  which  so  many  strange 
and  foul  cobwebs  have  been  so  long  woven ;  all  those  *  owleries,' 
as  Carlyle  terms  them,  in  which  such  throngs  of  strange,  purblind, 
and  dazed  creatures  have  been  gathered  together  by  the 
successive  efforts  of  interest,  and  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  so  much  national  waste,  disorder,  and  disgrace.  We 
should,  then,  see  strange  sights,  more  strange  than  those  of  the 
Iron  Mask  and  the  decrepitudes  which  met  the  astonished  gaze 
of  the  invaders  of  the  Bastile.  We  should  then  come  to  know 
where  the  old  machine  is  so  out  of  joint  that  one  part  no  longer 
responds  to  another,  that  cog  fails  to  lay  hold  of  cog,  that  whee 
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has  no  longer  any  acquaintance  with  its  brother  wheel,  and  that 
they  thus  produce,  not  work,  but  stoppage  and  abortion. 

That  is  what  we  call  administrative  reform,  and  we  know 
that  it  is  needful  in  every  sense  and  in  every  department,  in 
Church  and  State,  in  colony  and  oflSce.  We  have,  from  time  to 
time,  had  to  learn  that  the  system  of  loading  our  administrative 
machinery  wUh  useless  lumber,  introduced  by  interest  and  favour 
instead  of  desire  for  the  public  service,  has  oppressed  our  colonies, 
and  oflScered  our  army  with  weakly  boys  instead  of  matured, 
accomplished,  and  able  men.  Once  the  system  purged,  the 
machinery  renewed,  there  must  be  a  necessary  education,  and  a 
necessary  examination  as  to  the  fitness  of  those  who  are  to  tend 
and  guide  the  machinery  afterwards.  We  must  no  longer  have 
our  work  neglected  by  the  son  or  nephew  of  Lord  Tom  Noddy, 
but  done  by  the  son  of  any  man,  lord  or  commoner,  who  has 
qualified  himself  to  do  it 

But  this  you  say  is  a  great  work,  and  will  require  great  power 
and  influence  to  effect  it  True,  but  it  is  the  work  that  has  to  be 
done,  and  must  he  done,  and  there  is  a  great  people,  all  whose 
interests  are  at  stake,  to  do  it  Let  the  gentlemen  who  have 
commenced  this  great  labour,  honest,  honourable,  and  patriotic 
men,  as  we  know  they  are,  trust  to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion, 
and  throw  their  hearts  and  minds  fearlessly  into  it,  and  the  work 
will  be  done.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  backers  and  supporters 
if  the  business  is  zealously  and  energetically  gone  into.  There  is 
not  a  man,  a  woman,  a  child,  in  all  these  realms,  and  in 
all  the  mighty  dependencies  of  them,  including  the  lives, 
hopes,  and  happiness  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
souls,  who,  by  all  that  is  precious  to  them  here  and  here- 
after, are  not  interested  in  this  question.  It  is  for  us  and 
them,  for  all  these,  that  we  must  take  up  this  work  and 
see  it  through.  And  there  never  yet  was  a  great  occasion  in 
which  the  British  people,  properly  appealed  to,  did  not  respond. 
But  the  steam  cannot  be  got  up  at  once.  The  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  did  not  achieve  their  work  by  one  effort.  It  was  by  a 
long  series  of  energetic  action,  energetic  appeal,  by  much  counsel, 
much  labour,  much  eloquence,  and  much  money,  that  that  im- 
portant triumph  was  achieved.  A  greater  work  is  here,  and  a 
greater  triumph  awaits  us.  It  is  a  work  that  we  or  our  children 
must  do.  We  must  have  reform  or  revolution.  The  murmurs 
of  the  j)oople  are  becoming  audible  and  menacing.  If  the  middle 
classes  do  not  take  up  the  work  it  will  fall  into  less  patient  and 
practical  hands.  We  have  seen  that  the  evil  is  the  evil  of  ages, 
and  that  it  stands  forth  in  stronger  and  stronger  contrast  with  our 
lal>oui-s  for  civilization.  We  must  pluck  out  the  heart  of  this 
rottenness,  or  we  must  cease  to  educate,  to  evangelize,  and  refine. 
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This  superannuated  and  dropsical  body,  which  nrodocos  with  its 
paralytic  hands  only  murder  and  mischief,  lies  Hke  an  incubus  on 
all  plans  and  means  of  progress,  and  must  'give  place  to  better 
men ;'  to  a  selection  of  the  able,  the  active,  and  the  aooomplis^ed, 
from  all  and  every  class  which  can  furnish  them.  Let  the  admi* 
nistrative  reformers,  therefore,  go  on  and  fear  nothing,  for  the 
necessities  of  the  nation  are  with  them,  and  its  prayers  and 
co-operation  must  follow.  We  shall  have  yet,  again  and  afi;ain,  to 
meet  them  on  this  question  of  questions.  We  shall  yet  have  to 
pass  through  sharp  experiences  which  will  act  as  spurs  to  our 
sides.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  conclude  in  the  words  of 
John  Hampden,  juiL : — 

•  The  government  by  an  exclusive  aristocracy  is  before  the  public. 
Let  its  nature,  deeds,  and  results,  be  well  weighed :  but  when  the 
ruin  it  has  wrought,  the  crimes  it  has  perpetrated,  the  moral  guilt 
and  the  debt  which  it  has  heaped  upon  the  nation,  be  ftdly  compre- 
hended,— and  when  all  its  follies,  its  treason  to  its  high  trust,  its  sins 
against  God  and  man  be  wholly  seen  and  felt, — then  let  the  peopls 
reflect  that  the^  also  have  their  share  of  that  guilt  to  answer  for;  for 
what  the  aristocracy  have  done,  they  have  too  tamely  suffered.  And  if 
this  course  of  national  injustice  still  be  persisted  in ;  if  the  destinies  of 
this  great  nation  still  be  intrusted  to  usurping  hands ;  if  the  poor  sh:dl 
still  suffer  by  millions  for  the  oppressions  of  a  few,  then  neat,  my 
fellow  countrymen,  will  be  your  responsibility  at  the  bar  of  humanity 
and  of  God.' 

While  this  article  has  been  in  the  press,  we  have  received  the 
First  Report  of  the  Administrative  Reform  Association,  and 
observe  with  lively  satisfaction  tl\at  the  committee  have  already 
tiiken  the  initiative  in  the  very  course  we  have  here  recom- 
mended. They  'have  submitted  a  plan  of  action  which  they 
believe  will  be  a  proper  commencement  of  practical  reform  in 
the  present  system  of  parliamentary  patronage,  which  the  com- 
mittee believe  is  at  the  root  of  the  most  of  the  existing  evils.' 

This  plan  of  action  consists  in  demandmg,  first,  an  inde- 
pendent Board  of  Examiners  of  all  candidates  for  government 
eraployment.  These  candidates  to  be  admissible  from  all  classes, 
but  no  one  to  be  capable  of  obtaining  any  junior  clerkship  in  any 
government  department  without  a  certificate  of  fitness,  and  also 
without  a  subsequent  competitive  examination,  followed  by  a 
period  of  probation.  The  committee  avows  this  to  be  only  a 
preliminary  8tep  in  the  necessary  reform ;  and  they  pledge 
themselves  to  frame  and  bring  forward  a  bill  for  this  purpose  to 
be  submitted  to  Parliament  early  in  the  next  session. 

This  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  are  glad 
the  Association  regard  it  but  as  a  step,  for  it  by  no  means  goos 
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to  the  root  of  the  mischief.  That  mischief  lies  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  imqualified  and  incomnetent  lieads  of  departments^  and 
in  those  upper  secretaries  and  chief  clerks,  who,  remaining  in 
office  independent  of  ministerial  changes,  exercise  the  main 
powers  both  of  furtherance  and  obstruction,  because  they  possess 
permanent  status,  and  the  practical  knowledge  derived  from  it 

It  is  here  that  all  the  neglect,  the  selfish  apathy,  the  shuffling 
of  duty  and  responsibility  from  one  shoulder  and  one  department 
to  another,  has  occurred  in  the  late  imhappy  transactions.  What 
remedy  does  the  committee  propose  for  this  ?  We  see  none  in 
the  Report  and  we,  therefore,  turn  back  to  their  address  of 
May  19th,  and  there  point  to  a  promise  which  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  see  reproduced  in  the  plan  as  laid  down  in  the 
Report 

After  quoting  Lord  John  Russell's  declaration  that  ministers 
have  no  tmie  to  eive  their  attention  to  ereat  subjects,  or  to  their 
consequences  to  uie  countrv,  they  add  m  energetic  italics : — ^It 
w,  therefore,  cJ/most  aa  a  first  step  to  AdministrcUive  Reform^ 
that  there  is  needed,  for  the  information  of  the  public,  a 
succinct  account  of  the  Chveimment  offices  as  they  are,  with  aa 
OiCCurcUe  a  digest  as  is  attainable  of  their  severaL  duties,  their 
Tncmner  of  conducting  business,  the  eocpenses  of  conducting  it, 
cmd  the  tints  it  takes.  In  addition  to  tnis  it  will  be  essential  to 
obtain  information  as  to  the  duties,  privileges,  and  official 
patronage  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  The  public  information 
upon  the  subject  amounts  practically  to  nothing.' 

Again,  at  page  7,  the  committee  adds,  also  in  italics : — 
'  There  must  be  an  end  put  to  every  mystery  of  office — how  the 
adndnistration  of  the  country  is  carried  on,  must  be  made 
pimn  to  tJie  most  ordinary  capa^Aty,  To  this  end  acts  of  par* 
Tiamsnt  m,usii  be  searched,  and  returns  obtained.  The  AssO' 
dation  a/re  resolved  to  have  a  complete  analysis  of  our  official 
system,  a  thorough  clearing  of  tJie  qvsstion  of  personal  rtspon* 
»wility,' 

But  these  undertakings  imply  the  creation  and  exercise  of 
that  commission  which  we  have  already  in  this  article  pronounced 
to  be  absolutely  necessary.  There  exists  no  Hercules  shori  of 
that,  capable  of  draggine  the  Cacus  of  administrative  comipti<»i 
from  his  official  den  to  the  liffht  of  day.  The  various  pam[mlett 
which  the  Association  has  published,  excellent  and  most  useful  aa 
they  are,  do  not  and  cannot  supply  this  desideratum.  In  hct, 
the  work  required  is  of  that  nature  which  points  plainly  at  a 
thorough  parliamentary  reform  as  the  only  remedy ;  and  we  were 
elad  to  sec  that  the  chairman  of  the  public  meeting  at  the 
London  Tavern,  on  the  9th  of  August,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
speakers,  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion.     The  chairman  said  i-^^ 
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*  His  own  opinion  was,  that  to  obtain  administrative  reform  they 
ought  to  go  at  once  for  parliamentary  reform,  for  he  considered 
the  present  House  of  Parliament  to  be  utterly  hopeless  in  that 
respect/ 

We  believe  every  thinking  man  in  the  country  will  echo  that 
opinion.  Out  of  a  corrupt  rarliament  no  real  extensive  reform 
can  come.  The  evil  we  have  to  contend  with  springs  out  of  a 
permanent  and  powerful  body,  which,  when  assailed  by  the 
evanescent  storms  of  popular  indignation,  sits  still,  and  lei^  the 
tempest  blow  over.  It  is  only  a  thoroughlv  popular  Parliament 
which  can  extinguish  corrupt  cabinets  and  maintain  good  ones 
in  office.  At  this  early  stage  of  the  business,  we  can  only  add 
our  prayers  for  the  entire  success  of  this  great  enterprise,  and 
encourage  ourselves  in  the  assurance  of  the  committee  that  they 

*  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  reauired  means  will  be  forth- 
coming ;  that  subscriptions  to  the  object  will  be  general  through- 
out the  country  ;  that  a  failing  purse  will  never  compel  them  to 
hold  their  hand/ 
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Thorney  Hall :   a  Story  of  an  Old  Family.  By  Holme   Lee. 
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The  central  character  of  this  tale  is  a  youth,  whose  ancestors  had  long 
possessed,  and  at  last  squandered  and  lost,  a  noble  mansion  and  estate  ; 
and  who  is  early  possessed  with  a  determination  to  regain  it  to  the 
family  in  his  own  person ;  for  this  he  toils  through  years  of  mercantile 
labour,  sustained  by  a  sister,  who  writes  the  narrative  in  the  first 
person.  His  victories  over  difficulties  and  snares  are  touchingly  por- 
trayed, and  although  the  characters  introduced  are  too  numerous  to 
be  fully  developed,  yet  the  sketches  of  them  presented  are  singularly 
graphic  and  suggestive.  The  structural  defect  of  the  tale  is,  we 
think,  dependent  upon  its  brevity.     The  characters  are  too  numerous, 
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and  the  incidents  succeed  one  another  with  a  fatiguing  rapidiiy.  A 
hard-souled  uncle  receives  the  resolute  youth  into  his  counting-house, 
promotes  him,  from  mere  self-interest,  through  successive  grades; 
gives  him  a  partnership,  and  at  his  death  leaves  him  his  entire  fortune, 
with  a  moderate  life  charge  in  favour  of  his  widow ;  the  name  of  his 
only  child  not  being  mentioned  in  his  will,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
approved marriage  with  a  needy  man.  Our  hero  immediately  makes 
over  his  entire  interest  in  the  property  to  the  disinherited  daughter. 
Thus  his  hopes  of  purchasing  the  ancestral  estate  are  postponed.  He 
finally  accomplishes  his  object,  and  then  marries  a  yoimg  lady  whom 
he  unexpectedly  finds,  reduced  in  circumstances,  in  the  capacity  of 
governess  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy  neighbour,  of  whom  he  had 
purchased  a  portion  of  the  ancestral  domain, — the  young  lady  having, 
vears  ago,  in  the  pride  of  delusive  expectations,  capriciously  violated 
ner  engagement  with  him.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  is  a  son,  who, 
in  process  of  time,  engages,  while  still  a  youth,  as  an  officer  in  the 
Crimean  War,  and  is  slain  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma ;  on  the  same 
field  the  brother  of  our  hero  fell  in  the  ranks,  having  been  driven  as  a 
boy  to  enlist  as  a  private  soldier  by  the  severity  of  his  father.  The 
infant^  son  of  this  obscure  private  becomes  the  heir  of  Thomey  Hall. 
From  these  materials,  a  tale  of  most  pathetic  interest  has  be&n  pro- 
duced. Of  its  authorship  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  but  we  will 
hazard  two  conjectures :  first,  that  it  was  written  by  a  woman ;  and 
next,  that  she  was  a  Scotchwoman.  The  style  is  pure  and  pleasing, 
but  against  its  moral  tendency  we  must  make  one  exception,  which,  in 
substance,  we  once  heard  made  by  Robert  Hall  against  the  writings 
of  Miss  Edgeworth, — *  She  presents  characters  of  the  highest  virtue, 
and  tried  by  all  the  temptations  in  life,  and  by  the  extremes  of  social 
condition,  and  yet  destitute  of  the  slightest  hint  of  strictly  religious 
principle  ;  so  that,  while  she  does  not  oppose  religion,  she  passes  it  by 
as  a  supediuity,  by  representing  the  highest  moral  elevation  inde- 
pendent of  its  influence.* 

Liher  Cantahrigietms  ;  an  Account  of  the  Aidt  afforded  to  Poor  Stu» 
denfSf  the  JEncouragementt  offered  to  Diligent  Students,  and  the 
Bewards  conferred  on  Successful  Students  in  the  University  of  Cam' 
bridge  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Collection  of  Maxims  and  AphorisfnSy 
designed  for  the  use  of  Learners,  By  liev.  llobert  Potts,  M.A., 
Trinity  College.     London :  John  W.  Parker  <&  Son.     1S55. 

Thts  work  will  be  found  a  useful  manual  to  that  numerous  class  of 
young  men  who  are  annually  enrolling  themselves  as  members  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  It  consists  of  562  pages,  of  which  the 
first  17i  are  occupied  with  aphorisms  that  are  evidently  the  contents 
of  a  commonplace  book,  and  which  have  no  relevancv  whatever  to  the 
subject  of  the  book.  They  cxt<'nd  from  Bacon  to  \Vhewell,  including 
tlie  greatest  writ^^rs  tliat  intervene,  with  occasional  retrospections  as 
far  as  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  Barrow,  Locke,  Fuller,  Parr,  Roger 
Aschani,  Junius,  Dr.  Arnold,  Bishop  Butler,  Lacon,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  worthies,   glitter    in    their  selected  gems   throughout  this 
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vague  miscellany,  though  what  they  have  to  do  with  the  subject 
and  the  purpose  of  this  volume,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  say. 
The  remainder  of  it  is  occupied  with  what  the  author  describes  as 
*  a  brief  account  of  the  prizes,  exhibitions,  sizarships,  scholarshipSy 
and  fellowships  in  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge.'  This 
constitutes  the  practically  valuable  part  of  the  work.  It  is  full  of 
antiquarian  research,  and  forms  of  itself  a  thorough  manual  for  the 
use  of  those  statesmen  who  addict  themselves  to  the  subject  of  Uni- 
versity reform,  so  far  as  Cambridge  is  concerned.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  closing  portion  of  the  voliune,  which  develops  with  equal 
carefulness  the  conditions  which  r^ulate  the  exhibitions  from  the 
Companies  in  London  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  We  lay  this 
volimie  aside  with  the  conviction  that,  in  common  with  those  broader 
expositions  which  are  at  this  moment  filling  the  eyes  of  the  public,  it 
furnishes  the  text  and  the  material  for  the  earnest  advocates  of 
administrative  reform. 


OreatiorCs  TeHimony  to  its  Ood;  or,  the  Accordance  of  Seieneef  Fhi" 
losophyf  and  Bevelaiion,  By  Thomas  Bagg,  Author  of  the  *  Incar- 
nation,' *  The  Deity,'  Ac.    pp.  424.     1855. 

This  treatise, '  written  though  not  exactly  designed  for  the  Burnett 
competition,'  the  author  voluntarily  destroying  his  chance  of  a  pre- 
mitun  by  '  travelling  out  of  the  record,'  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr. 
Bagg.  The  production  of  'one  who  started  in  life  as  a  humble  mechanic,' 
whose  'means  of  culture  have  been  those  of  self-culture  only,'  and 
who  '  has  hitherto  possessed  no  opportunities  of  study  save  in  the 
hours  which  are  usually  devoted  to  relaxation  and  repose,'  it  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  ability  and  diligence.  The  title  of  the  work  does 
not  do  full  justice  to  its  purpose  and  scope :  revelation  occupies  a  more 
prominent  place  in  it  than  the  title  would  suggest.  To  quote  the 
language  of  the  preface :  its  *  object  is  to  supply  a  complete  refutation 
of  infidelity — paying  especial  attention  to  that  form  so  prevalent  in 
our  large  manufacturing  towns,  the  rejection  of  the  Scriptures  result' 
ingfrom  an  imperfect  acquaintance  unth  the  facts  of  physical  science,* 
The  author  has  brought  together  a  large  mass  of  fact  and  thought,  and 
presented  it  in  a  style  suited  to  win  the  attention  of  intelligent  and 
earnest  men. 


Sermons  preached  at  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  By  the  late  Bev. 
Frederick  W.  Rol>ertson,  M.A.  pp.  366.  98 .  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co* 
1855. 

We  had  the  privilege,  many  years  ago,  of  listening  to  the  lamented 
author  of  these  sermons,  and  seldom  have  we  been  more  delighted  than 
we  were  on  that  occasion.  So  much  taste  and  elegance,  so  much 
vigour  and  freshness,  characterized  both  the  matter  and  style  of  the 
discourse,  as  to  make  it  quite  an  event  in  our  history  as  hearers. 
Coming  firom  a  clergyman,  there  was  a  special  quality  in  the  address, 
singular  freedom  and  liberality  of  theological  and  political  sentiment^ 
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that  arrested  our  minds,  and  made  us  silent  prophets  of  a  distinguished 
career  for  the  preacher.  So  far  as  life  permitted,  our  expectation  was 
fulfilled.  But,  alas !  that  life  was  short.  '  Many  r^oiced  in  its 
light  for  a  season/  and  tlien  '  the  sim  went  down  while  it  was  yet 
day.'  AVe  hail  with  imaffected  delight  the  appearance  of  the  present 
volume.  Puhlished  though  it  he  under  many  disadvantages,  it 
will  afford  a  rich  treat  not  only  to  those  who  belonged  to  the  author's 
congregation,  but  to  others  who  had  not  that  privilege.  The  sermons 
are  altogether  out  of  the  common  style.  They  are  strong,  free,  and 
beautifm  utterances  of  a  gifted  and  cultivated  mind«  Oocasionallj, 
the  expression  of  theological  sentiment  fails  fuUy  to  represent  our  own 
thought,  and  we  sometimes  detect  tendencies  with  which  we  cannot 
sympathize ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  discourses  are  fine  specimens  of 
a  high  order  of  preaching,  and  we  cong^tulate  the  public  that  they 
are  authorized  to  expect  a  second  series. 


A  Model  for  Men  in  Business;  or  Lectures  on  the  Character  of 
^ehemiah.  By  Hugh  Stowell,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  pp.  326. 
Hatchard  &  Co.     1835. 

A  GOOD  idea,  wrought  out  with  sound  sense,  fidelity,  and  considefable 
felicity  of  thought  and  expression.  The  author's  object  is  *to 
supply  his  flock,  and  especially  the  mercantile  portion,  a  plain 
practical  handbook,  which  should  reouire  no  great  sacrifice  of 
time,  or  exertion  of  attention,  to  make  it  useful  to  them ;'  and,  for 
this  purpose,  he  has  selected  the  character  of  Nehemiah,  the  prominent 
features  of  which  he  portrays  in  fourteen  lectures.  We  hail  every 
wise  and  earnest  efibrt  to  bring  religious  truth  into  efiectual  contact 
with  secular  life :  and  deeming  Mr.  StowelFs  discourses  likely  to  be 
very  useful  in  this  service,  we  wish  for  them  a  wide  circulation. 


Ths  Angler  and  his  Friend;  or^  Piscatory  Colloquies  and  Fisiiu^ 
Excursions.  By  John  Davy,  M.D.,  F.K.S.,  &o.  pp.  306.  London: 
Longman  &  Co.     1855. 

A  woBTHT  piscatory  descendant  of  dear  Isaac  Walton,  who  has 
invested  his  favourite  amusement  with  charms  for  nearly  all.  SunIt 
there  must  be  something  about  the  said  amusement  which  redeems  it 
from  the  charge  of  being  a  merely  idle,  selfish,  and  cruel  sport.  Tlie 
defence  of  its  philosophical  advocates  can  scarcely  be  entirely  im- 
founded.  We  imagine  the  truth  to  be,  that  like  other  things,  it  has 
its  good  an  well  as  its  evil — its  bright  side  as  well  as  its  dark ;  and 
that  while  many  look  only  at  the  *  letter,'  a  favoured  few  are  privileged 
to  enter  into  the  *  spirit.'     That  spirit,  judging  from  the  best  s])ecimens 

of  professors  of  the  rod  and  line,  is  intelligent,  reflective,  c«lm,  and 
genial. 

In  the  volume  before  us  the  reader  will  find  much  pleasant  thougkt 
and  useful  information.  The  writer  worthily  represents  both  the  aft 
and  mystery  and  the  philosophy  and  humanity  of  angling.  We  com* 
mend  nim  as  an  agreeable  companion  to  lovers  of '  the  gentle  oralV*  at 
home  and  in  their  river-side  haunts. 
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The  author  of  Cam  [London:  Chap- 
man &  Hall],  might  have  hesitated 
before  re-treating  this  subject  after 
Ctesner  and  Bjron.  There  is  no 
novelty  in  his  conception,  and  no 
dramatic  force  in  his  orama.  Adam, 
Cain,  and  Abel,  as  presented  by  him, 
are  a  set  of  poor,  weak  fellows,  that 
never  could  have  fathered  such  a  race 
as  ours.  Thej  have  not  an  atom  of 
flnreat  primordial  Nature  in  them.  Mr. 
£oner  will  fmd  it  easier  to  climb  the 
mountains  where  the  chamois  leap, 
than  the  sacred  lull  where  sit  the 
Muses.  He  has  not  one  attribute  of 
poetry.  The  wailing  of  his  angelic 
chorus  is  what  Sam  Slick  would  odl  a 
'  caution  to  cats.'  And  tliis  is  a  speci- 
men of  his  blank  verse — blank  of 
thought  and  music— 

*  It  is  these 
Defineless  strivings  which  unsettle  me. 
I  conflict  with  myself,  and  then  I  chafe 
To  not  controul'  my  strongly-battling 

hopes.' — p.  9. 
We  imagme  that  few  people  would 
take  this  to  be  English  poetry,  unless 
told  that  it  was.  For  a  Preface,  the 
author  quotes  from  Schiller:  *A 
poetical  work  must  speak  for  itself : 
and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  words 
will  be  of  little  avail.'  If  the  author 
had  fairly  carried  this  logic  tlirough,  he 
would  never  have  written  Cain.  Miss 
Tathani  [Longman  &  Co  ],  appears 
as  an  exponent  of  metempsychosis, 
not  only  in  her  Dream  of  Pythagoras, 
but  in  the  facility  with  which  the 
spirits  of  others  take  possession  of 
her,  and  sneak  out  of  her  mouth. 
Now  it  is  N.  P.  Willis  that  we  are 
listening  to,  and  anon  we  hear  Alex- 
ander Smith  half  stifled.  At  times, 
we  get  a  bar  of  Tennysonian  music, 
and  again  a  sprinkling  of  epithets 
and  a  reproduction  of  thoughts  that 
are  found  in  Massey's  poems.  Miss 
Tatham  sings  from  external  sugges- 
tions ofteucr  than  from  internal  neces- 
sity. She  sings  at  the  slightest  hint, 
and  that  hint  is  often  a  reading  re- 
miniscence. Nor  has  she  yet  learned 
to  distinguish  betwixt  what  is  essen- 
tial to  the  subject  in  hand  and  what 
is  accidental — the  accidental  predo- 
minates.     She  often  pulls  her  bow 


and  draws  the  arrow  right  to  the 
head,  but,  alas!  it  strikes  wide  of 
the  mark.  Is  Miss  Tatham  desirous 
of  founding  a  school  of  female  spaa- 
modists  ?  We  have  been  led  to  imagine 
so  from  the  opening  prelude  and  some 
other  passages,  ^fiss  Tatham  will  one 
day  be  a  poet,  if  she  will  but  be  herself 
and  keep  true  to  herself.     There  ia 

genuine  evidence  of  this  in  the  book 
efore  us.  There  are  many  steps  taken 
in  the  true  path,  although  we  may 
have  indicated  some  divergencies. 

Our  poets  are  not  members  of 
the  Peace  Society,  notwithstanding  the 
msjajfriendly  letters  they  have  received 
from  members  of  that  body ;  amongst 
such  are  Alexander  Smith  and  Sydney 
Dobell,  whose  Sonnett  of  the  War 
[London:  Bo^e],  are  the  noblest 
poetic  expression  that  the  present 
struggle  has  yet  found.  In  lestrieting 
themselves  to  the  sonnet,  our  authors 
didnot  aim  at  blowing  a  battle-trumpet. 
But  it  is  astonishmg  how  much  music 
they  have  struck  out  of  this  old  four- 
teen-stringed  dulcimer.  We  hate  the 
sonnet  as  a  poetic  form.  There  is  so 
much  conceit  in  its  method  of  twisting 
line  upon  line  to  astonish  you  with  the 
final  one.  But  here  the  sonnet  wins 
us  with  a  fresh  beauty.  And  these  are 
worthy  of  taking  their  place  with  those 
of  Wordsworth  'On  Liberty,*  and 
Mrs.  Brownine's  *  On  Love.*  After  aU, 
it  matters  little  what  the  form  is 
if  the  spirit  be  inspiring.  And  these 
sonnets  are  full  of  inspiration,  and 
solemn  beauty,  and  cosmic  thought. 
Though  each  sonnet  is  published  with- 
out ascription,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
determine  their  individual  authorship 
in  many  instances.  Mr.  Dobell  hM 
the  larger  shaping  imagination,  the 
most  serious  sweetness.  You  are  but 
faintly  aware  of  the  tide  of  strength 
that  iiis  genius  possesses,  it  has  so 
many  lingering  eddies,  and  breaks  into 
such  exquisite  phantasies  of  spray, 
ripples  mto  such  gloiy,  and  runs 
through  such  reaches  of  imked  sweet* 
ness  loDj^  drawn  out.  Mr.  Smith  is 
more  brmiant  in  detail  and  piece-work. 
His  sonnets  have  a  quicker  movement, 
a  more  sudden  beauty.  His  Muse 
takes  you  by  storm;  the  other  wins 
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you  unawares.  The  one  has  the 
fforgeousness  of  the  East,  the  other 
the  subtle  soul  of  the  syren  South. 
These  War  Sonnets  are  gracefully 
dedicated  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  Dobell, 
by  his  friend  Alexander  Smith,  and 
the  dedicatory  lines  contain  a  touching 
allusion  to  her  whose  life,  as  he  very 
beautifully  says,  'wears  a  hood  of 
pain.*  We  must  deal  very  briefly  with 
our  other  war  poets  and  poetasters — 
why  notminid-singers?  Gerald  Massey 
has  put  forth  a  small  book  of  War 
Waits,  in  which,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  *  waits,*  the  drum  is  by  far  the 
loudest  instrument.  If  it  was  not  for 
fear  of  increasing  the  noise,  we  should 
be  inclined  togive  that  drum  a  rap  on 
the  head.  There  is  nothing  to  stir 
the  heart  of  a  nation  in  Alma  and 
BtAer  Poems,  by  Richard  Chenevix 
Trench  [London ;  John  W.  Parker  & 
Son].  They  are  but  feebly  melodious 
and  neatly  nice.  There  is  nothing  to 
match  the  bravery  of  Alma.  Nothing 
of  war's  terrible  revelation.  The 
author  handles  the  crook  more  effec- 
tively than  tlie  lyre.  Westhmd  Mars- 
ton*s  Death  Ride  rMitchell]  contains 
fine  thoughts  and  glowing  verses. 
The  mcasui'c  runs  uke  a  vigorous 
cavahry  gallop.  The  Mandan  Chief, 
by  Mary  Heron  [Jarrold  &  Sons],  is 
an  Indian  tale  in  verse  of  the  good 
old  sort  of  narrative  poems  wliose 
days  have  departed.  There  is  poetic 
thought,  lyrical  movement,  and  some 
freshness  of  description  in  it,  but 
these  arc  expended  on  a  subject  that 
Las  not  greatly  interested  us.  Leaves 
from  lA/e  [Bagstcr]  are  gathered  up 
into  a  readable  book,  and  one,  we 
should  think,  acceptable  to  many  good 
people.  There  are  fruit  trees,  and 
they  arc  welcome,  but  we  are  glad 
to  uave  some  that  bear  only  leaves. 
The  book  is  in  prose  and  verse,  hand- 
some outside  and  pleasant  within. 
Of  C.  Raye  Bro\vn,  Laifs  and  Lyrics 

Siall,  Virtue,  &  Ck).],  we  have  no  hope, 
his  is  his  second  appearance;  his  first 
did  not  promise  much,  and  after  a  lapse 
of  six  years  we  do  not  see  the  slightest 
progress.  If  he  is  not  inclined  to  give 
up  versifying,  we  should  like  to  rouse 
him  to  do  something  earnest.     His 


book  is  full  of  that  kind  of  verse  in 
which  length  and  quantity  can  never 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  depth 
and  quality.  Sonnets  on  Anglo-Saxon 
History,  by  Ann  Hawkshaw  [John 
Chaoman],  exhibit  industry  and  consi- 
deraole  vigour,  but  the  authoress  pos- 
sesses no  adequate  power  for  rendering 
the  soul  of  history  *rnythmicallv  visible? 
Rimes  and  Poems,  by  Robin  [(jrlasgow : 
Morison  Ryie],  are  not  without  poetic 

Eromise.  Robin's  note  is  homely, 
onest,  and  welcome.  Let  him  not 
strain  to  make  it  that  of  the  nightin- 
gale, or  thrush,  or  lark.  These  *  rimes'' 
have  often  a  pawky  humour,  and  some 
of  the  pieces  arrest  youwith  fine  gleams 
of  thought.  Scotland  has  many  local 
celebrities  of  song,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
but  that  *  Robin*  may  become  one  of 
them.  We  have  spent  a  pleasant  hour  in 
listening  to  Ruther*s  Haymaker's  Uisto- 
n>j[Bcfl],not  so  much  from  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  their  liistory  as  from  the 
freshness  of  Ruther*s  descriptions,  and 
the  beauty  that  he  reveab  to  us  peering 
from  beneath  the  green  veil  of  Nature. 
If  we  were  to  rake  the  world  through, 
we  should  not  expect  to  find  such  gen- 
teel n)akers  of  Iiay,  and  we  have  to 
object  to  the  author's  frequent  mincing 
Young  Englandism  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression; all  the  rest  of  his  poem  we 
uke.  Sappho:  a  Tragedy,  by  Frans 
Grillparzer,  translated  by  L.  C.  C. 
[Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.]  is  a  noble 
tragedy  beautifully  rendered.  It  is 
worthy  of  ranking  with  the  *  Corrcggio* 
of  Oehlenschlager,  both  as  an  art- 
drama  and  a  graceful  translation.  The 
old  Greek  story  is  here  given  with  the 
warmth  and  bloom  of  modem  colourinff,^ 
and  Sappho,  who  sits  amon^  the  sods 
and  goddesses  of  the  past,  is  made  to 
live  again.  The  statue  comes  down> 
from  its  pedestal  a  living,  loving,  pas- 
sionate woman.  We  pay  tribute  to 
the  good  intentions  of  Joseph  Feam  in 
writmg  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and 
Holidays  inthe  JV^rr  [London :  Hughes], 
but  cannot  compliment  him  on  his  suc- 
cess. All  tliis  putting  of  the  grand 
poetry  of  the  Bible  into  common  and 
other  metres  reminds  us  of  Dryden's 
proposition  for  putting  *  Paradise 
Lost*  into  rhyme.   It  must  always  fail. 
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Sunday  Aftermon :  or,  Seripliire  Pie- 
lurei,  PofBif,  and  ^eitiom,  by  C.  B., 
is  greatlj  enlai^ed  m  a  second  editjou. 
IThe  CheTalicr  dc  Chutclain  gives  us 
a  second  edition  of  the  Fabln  of  Gay, 
translated  into  French  [London:  Whit- 
taker  &  Co.]  The  rendering  is  fairlv 
successful.  The  English  and  Frencli 
are  both  given  in  opposite  nagcs,  so 
that  any  one  wishing  to  have  the  Fables 
ofGaycan  have  them  in  both  lungoages, 
in  a  wpU-priuted  and  neatly  got-up 
book,  for  the  price  tlutt  each  would  be 
singly.  It  also  contains  numerous  other 
spccunens  of  English  rersc  done  into 
Frencli,  Two  Lectures  on  the  Pkilaiophy 
of  Lananage  (ailh  2foiet).  By  J.  P. 
Dodd,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ISmo.  pp.  104. 
1855.  London;  Hamilton,  Adams,  & 
Co. — These  lectures  were  delivered 
before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 


Society  of  Npw«isllc.oii-Tync,  by  Dr. 
Dodd,  of  North  Shields.  Thcyare  liighly 
creditable'  to  liis  learning  and  literarj 
acumen,  and  form  part  of  a  proposed 
larger  wotI;  on  the  saiae  subject,  which 
wc  nope  the  author  may  live  to  com- 
plete. A  IMtifalioH  recntlly  diicacfred 
o^S/jinD2<i,hv  Leibnitz:  with  pre/alary 
Memarii  iini  Jnlrodiiction,  bj  Count 
A.  Poacher  de  Careil,  translated  at 
his  request  by  the  Eev.  OctaTiua 
Freire  Owen,  M.A.,  F.8.A.  [Edia- 
burgh:  Constable  4  Co.],  throws  some 
light  upon  a  question  interesting  onlj 
to  a  small  circle — viz.,  how  far  Leibniti 
and  Spinoza  agreed.  The  fact  of 
grave  differences  is  anfficiently  at- 
tested by  the  manuscript  here  com- 
mented npon  with  ability  and  know- 
ledge by  M.  de  Careil  at  a  length 
greater  tnan  its  own. 


^fnitm  of  t^t  l^notjr. 


The  RELiaioua  Disabilities  Bill  was  read  a  first  time  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  27th  ult.,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Brougham. 
Its  object  is  less  practical  than  theoretical,  inasmuch  as  the  laws 
which  it  seeks  to  repeal,  and  which  amount  to  upwards  of  one  hundred, 
are  now  rarely  or  never  put  in  force.  They  may,  however,  be  re-pro- 
duced at  the  option  of  iutolerant  bishops  and  of  ecclesiastical  courts 
with  medieval  functions,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  community. 
This,  however,  did  not  suggest  the  motive  to  Lord  Brougham.  It 
was  as  a  theoretical  wrong  that  he  undertook  its  abolition.  He  felt 
that  there  stood  recorded  on  the  statute-book  a  hundred  unjustifiable 
and  unprovoked  insults  gainst  blameless  and  worthy  men  ;  and,  bo  his 
honour,  he  resolved  that  these  should  be  wiped  away.  In  his  initiative 
step  he  has  been  successful ;  bub  it  is  not  on  this  success  that  we  con- 
gratulate either  his  lordship  or  ourselves.  The  resuscitation  of  Lord 
Brougham  from  the  restraints  of  the  woolsack  and  the  torpor  of  the 
peerage,  and  his  reappearance  in  old  age  as  the  Henry  Brougham  of 
former  days,  is  matter  for  sincere  rejoicing.  In  his  speech  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  adoi)ted,  without  acknowledgment,  and  perhaps 
unconsciously,  the  principle  of  Paine,  one  of  whose  recorded  aphorisms 
is—  That  toleration  is  not  the  opposite  of  intolerance,  but  only  its 
counterfeit.  His  lordship  said :  '  The  dissenter  is  no  more  bound  to 
be  grateful  to  the  Established  Church  for  allowing  him  to  worship 
and  bchevc  according  to  the  dictates  of   his   consdence,  than  the 
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church  is  bound  to  be  grateful  to  the  dissenter  for  hia  oorrespoiidiiig 
sufferance,  towards  it.  There,  however,  remain  in  eristence  in  this 
country  laws  framed  in  an  opposite  spirit,  which,  instead  of  being 
entirely  swept  away,  have  been  only  modified  and  partially  repealed ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  certain  sects  of  religion  are  liable  to 
pains  and  penalties  which,  although  not  frequently  enforced,  are  jet 
capable  of  being  at  any  time  called  into  pernicious  activity.  Soma 
few  years  ago,  about  thirty  of  these  intolerant  enactments  were 
abolished  by  one  repealing  statute,  and  the  object  of  the  present 
bill  is  to  sweep  away  upwards  of  one  hundred  more.'  This  is  a  princqile 
and  effort  worthy  of  Lord  Brougham  in  his  best  days. 

If  dissenters  formed  but  a  mean  minority  of  her  majesty's  subjectSy 
such  principles  would  not  be  the  less  binding ;  but  the  results  of  the 
last  census  place  the  question  in  a  newer  and  more  convincing  light. 
The  number  of  those  who  attend  the  religious  worship  and  schools 
of  the  dissenters  exceed  those  that  belong  to  the  £pisco|Mdian  denomi* 
nation.  It  is  high  time  that  this  fact  should  be  recognised  by  the 
Legislature,  which  relies  more  upon  statistics  than  on  principles,  and 
that  the  doctrine  of  religious  equality,  which  they  are  unable  to 
contemplate  in  theory,  should  be  coerced  upon  them  by  facts.  It 
is  pleasing  to  find  Lord  Lyndhurst's  entire  concurrence  in  the 
principles  avowed  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  the  coalition  of  these  two 
influential  peers,  whose  political  views  are  usually  so  far  asunder, 
presages,  if  it  does  not  secure,  the  passing  of  the  bill. 

The  Grant  to  Th{X)logical  Profesbobs  ik  the  Pbesbyteeiah 
College  at  Belfast  was  discussed  in  a  Committee  of  Supply  on 
the  30th  of  July,  and  gave  occasion  in  the  Commons  similar  to  that 
first  noticed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  a  free  ventilation  of  the 
voluntary  principle  and  the  theory  of  religious  equality.  On  the  pvo» 
posal  of  the  vote,  Mr.  Miall  moved  that  the  sum  of  £2050  for 
Theological  Professors  at  Belfast,  and  for  incidental  expenses  of  ihd 
General  Assembly's  College  at  Belfast,  be  disallowed.  In  defending 
his  amendment,  he  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  Dublin  Synod  of  tJia 
Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  this  bill  more  especially  referred,  had 
themselves  petitioned  against  the  analogous  grant  to  Maynooth,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  with  any  show  of  decency,  claim  such  a  grant  £ar 
themselves.  There  are  two  Presbyterian  institutions ;  the  one 
Trinitarian,  the  other  Unitarian.  In  the  former  there  are  six  pit>» 
lessors,  with  only  fifty  students ;  while  in  the  other  there  are  two 
professors,  who  can  muster  only  three  students  between  them.  The 
broad  inconsistency,  moreover,  of  thus  promoting  by  endowment  the 
most  opposite  theological  sentiments,  was  forcibly  expoz<ed  by  Mr* 
Hadtield.  The  only  opi>oftition  offered  to  this  amendment  was  bom 
the  Member  for  lielfast,  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Miall  to 
bring  the  question  of  the  voluntary*  principle  substantively  before  the 
judgment  of  Parliament,  instead  of  making  a  single  bill  the  occasion 
for  introducing  the  subject.  This  was  very  hapj»Lly  replied  to  by  Mr* 
Fox,  who  justified  the  course  adopted  on  the  ground  of  the  well>known 
indisposition  of  the  House  to  discuss  abstract  principles.  We  have 
aeldom  seen  a  case  in  wliieh  a  vote  was  so  clearly  demonstrated  te 
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be  wasteful  and  unjust,  and  left  by  its  promoters  so  entirely  unde- 
fended, to  the  vis  inertia  of  an  unreasoning  majority.  That  dull 
weight,  however,  was  not  to  be  overcome,  and  the  majority  of  forty- 
eight  recorded  their  votes  in  favour  of  a  grant  for  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  assign  any  intelligent  reason,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Hadfield 
declared,  made  good  men  bow  their  heads  in  shame.  Such  events 
cannot  continue  to  pass  before  the  public  notice  without  leaving  a 
definite  and  permanent  impression.  Each  one  is  another  shell  thrown 
upon  the  heap  by  which  the  principle  of  State-established  sects  must 
be  eventually  ostracised. 

The  Eepeal  of  the  Sukday  Besb  Bill,  passed  in  the  session 
of  1 854,  has  been  carried  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
has  received  the  royal  assent.  It  permits  the  trade  of  licensed  public- 
houses  on  Sunday  from  one  o'clock  in  the  afbemoon  until  three  o'clock, 
and  from  five  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  It  further  solves  the 
vexed  question  of  the  hanajlde  traveller  by  omitting  the  words  from 
the  new  statute,  thus  removing  the  ambifi^ty  by  which  our  magis- 
trates have  been  so  greatly  perplexea.  The  principal  witnesses 
examined  before  the  Commons'  Committee  were  the  magistrates  of 
the  metropolitan  police-courts,  and  it  is  appajrently  upon  their 
evidence  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  founded.  That  the  sin 
of  drunkenness  is  the  crying  evil  of  this  coimtry  cannot  be  denied ; 
that  it  is  the  main  cause  of  the  crimes  which  it  costs  this  realm  so 
large  an  amount  to  punish  is  equally  obvious ;  and  it  is  therefore,  on 
many  accounts,  most  desirable  that  public-houses  should  be  closed 
throughout  the  Sunday.  By  such  an  arrangement,  public  morals 
would  be  essentially  promoted,  the  observance  of  religious  worship 
would  be  greatly  increased,  and  a  day  of  rest  wo^ld  be  given  to 
thousands  of  British  subjects.  Our  legislators,  however,  have  pre- 
ferred an  opposite  course,  and  have  suspended  the  standing  orders  to 
enable  them  to  pass  Mr.  Berkeley's  measure  during  the  present 
session.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  bill  is  conclusive  of 
the  matter.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  temporary  circumstances 
to  pass  it  through  Parliament,  but  next  session  will  probably 
witness  a  renewal  of  the  struggle ;  with  what  issue  time  only  can 
show.  Tlie  number  of  petitioners  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Berkeley's  bill 
exceeded  only  by  40,000  those  who  in  the  former  session  petitioned  for 
entire  Sunday  prohibition. 

LoBD  John  Hussell  is  like  the  Pabthiait,  who  shoots  his 
arrows  in  his  retreat.  Having  left  the  ministry,  he  does  his  best  to 
damage  his  former  colleagues.  Knowing  that  Austria  and  Italy  are 
the  most  vulnerable  points,  he  fastened  upon  these,  and  the  summary 
of  his  observations  may  be  given  in  the  following  sentences.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  review  the  condition  of  Italy,  and  especially  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  where  he  said  the  best  men  were  pining  in  imprison- 
ment ;  and  Tuscany,  where  the  old  plan  of  religious  toleration  and 
mildness  had  been  exchanged  for  a  tormenting  system  of  persecution 
which  was  a  disgrace  to  the  comitry  ;  and  what  aggravated  the  matter 
was,  that  these  evils  were  taking  place  because  one  of  the  principal 
States  of  Italy,  the  States  of  the  Church,  was  in  part  in  the  occupation 
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of  Austrian  troops,  while  its  capital,  Rome,  was  occupied  by  those  of 
France.  The  Pope  must  be  dependent  upon  one  or  other  of  these 
foreign  States,  and  there  was  no  symptom  that  the  papal  authority 
was  gaining  ground,  or  that,  if  the  foreign  troops  were  withdrawn,  it 
would  not  give  place  to  some  irregular  authority.  If  this  was  the 
case,  what  prospect  was  there  that  either  the  Emperor  of  Austria  or 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  withdraw  his  troops  ?  And  if  the 
occupation  continued  indefinitely,  the  Pope  must  cease  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent prince,  and  there  would  be  a  disturbance  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  Was  it  not  possible  for  the  English  Government, 
in  concert  with  France  and  Austria,  to  devise  some  system  of  govern- 
ment for  the  Roman  States  consonant  with  the  interests  of  the  people 
and  with  the  elements  of  justice  ?  What  may  be  the  ultimate  issue 
of  the  anomalous  condition  of  political  affairs  which  now  exists  in 
Italy,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  France,  bound  to  us  by  a  strict  and 
cordial  political  alliance,  and  accustomed  to  exert  a  paramount  influ* 
ence  in  the  Cabinets  of  Europe,  is  at  present  tmder  an  almost  auto- 
cratic, though  a  comparatively  benign  government.  What  may  be 
the  effect  of  the  freer  institutions  of  Great  Britain  on  the  political 
condition  of  our  ally,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee ;  but  should  it  be  to 
liberate  the  press  of  that  ?:;ountry,  to  promote  a  free  education,  and 
to  develop  its  commercial  resources  by  a  liberal  extension  of  inter- 
national trade,  an  efiect  will  be  produced,  the  beneficial  consequences  of 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  prognosticate.  A  tmion  so  cemented  will 
secure  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  lead  to  social  residts  which  it  is 
impossible  to  contemplate  without  feelings  of  the  highest  satisfaction. 
Nature  seems  to  have  intended  that  two  nations,  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  strait,  should  be  neighbours  and  friends.  Happy  wiU  it  be 
for  the  peace  of  the  world  if  this  presage  is  carried  out,  and  if  France 
and  England  shall  embrace  each  other  with  a  cordial  love,  as  the 
triumphs  of  science  have  brought  them  within  a  moment*8  call ! 

Tu£  DissENTEBS*  Mabriaoe  BILL,  the  origin  and  design  of  which 
were  explained  last  month,  has  after  all  not  received  the  royal  assent, 
and  stands  over  consequently  till  next  year.  The  cause  of  this  delay 
is  explained  by  Mr.  Hull  Jerrell,  the  secretary  to  the  deputies  of  the 
Three  Denominations,  in  a  letter  to  the  *  Patriot,*  of  whicn  the  follow- 
ing is  the  substance  : — *  When  Mr.  Chcctham  was  getting  the  bill 
through  the  Commons,  where  it  was  opposed,  and  underwent  many 
alterations  on  commitment,  recommitment,  and  on  the  third  reading, 
Mr.  Henley  proposed,  on  behalf  of  his  jmrty,  the  insertion  of  wordi 
which  would  have  given  to  clergymen  a  veto  on  the  celebration 
of  marriages  by  them  on  the  certificate  of  the  superintendent-registrar. 
These  words,  not  affecting  dissenters,  were  admitted  into  the  bill  as  a 
matter  of  compromise,  and  on  an  understanding  that  they  would  pre- 
vent the  opposition  of  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  which 
end  wa.<%,  in  fact,  obtained. 

At  Mr.  Cheetham's  request,  Lord  Brougham  took  charge  of  the  biO 
in  the  House  of  Peers.  His  lordship  entered  heartily  into  the  matter, 
and  made  himself  master  of  its  details,  and  of  the  reasons  for  all  the 
clauses.  When  his  lordship  had  ]>assed  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  and  expected  that  he  had  silenced  the  opposition  which  had  been 
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offered  to  it,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  town,  not  intending  to  return 
during  the  session  ;  but  he  placed  the  bill  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  considered  that  he  had  done  more  for  the  bill  thereby 
than  if  he  had  remained  in  London.  The  Lord  Chancellor  brought  on  the 
bill  in  committee,  when  it  was  discussed,  and  postponed  for  additional 
alterations  of  no  great  importance ;  but  he  afterwards  raised  an  ob- 
jection to  the  words  which  had  been  inserted  by  Mr.  Henley  in  the 
bill,  inasmuch  as  they  materially  changed  the  present  law,  and  their 
effect  had  not  been  discussed  in  the  Lower  Houses  His  lordship 
therefore  recommended  that  another  peer  should  be  requested  to  take 
charge  of  the  bill,  with  a  view  to  the  discussion  of  this  objection. 
Lord  Bedesdale  was  applied  to,  but  declined,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
refused  to  waive  his  objection.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt,  the 
chairman  of  the  deputies,  applied  to  Lord  Palmerston,  explaining  the 
danger  in  which  the  bill  was  placed,  its  importance  to  dissenters,  and 
the  fact  that  the  measure  had  received  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Premier  immediately 
sought  an  interview  with  Lord  Harrowby,  and  finding  that  there  was 
still  time  enough  to  pass  the  measure  before  the  close  of  the  session, 
he  instructed  Lord  Harrowby,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  much  en- 
gaged, to  take  charge  of  the  bill.  This,  it  might  have  been  expected, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  bill ;  but  it 
was  not  so.  It  appears  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  feel  it  right 
either  to  strike  out  the  words  of  Mr.  Henley,  or  to  allow  them  to  stand. 
Mr.  Henley  was  absent  from  London  at  the  time,  and  so  could  not  be 
appealed  to ;  and,  therefore,  the  bill  unfortunately  stands  over  unti^ 
the  next  session. 

The  peoqeess  of  the  wae  dtjeiko  the  past  month  has  bebbt 
MASKED  BY  SOME  SIGNAL  SUCCESSES.  On  Thursday  the  16th  a 
Russian  force  amounting  to  from  50,000  to  60,000  men,  and  com- 
manded by  Prince  Gortschakotf  in  person,  attacked  the  French  and 
Sardinian  troops  on  the  Tchernaya  at  daybreak.  An  obstinate  con- 
flict took  place,  which  lasted  three  hours,  and  issued  in  the  total 
repulse  of  the  Russians,  upwards  of  3000  of  their  force  being  left  dead 
on  the  field,  and  600  more  being  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  allies. 
General  Pelissier,  in  announcing  the  victory  to  his  government, 
declares  that  the  Sardinians  fought  admirably,  and  states  his  loss  as 
181  dead  and  810  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Sardinians  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  200  men.  In  this  most  successful  engagement  our 
countr3^raen  took  no  part,  our  cavalry  only  having  arrived  at  the  scene 
of  action  when  the  Russians  were  in  full  retreat.  This  formidable 
assault  is  supposed  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  desperate  condition  of 
the  Russian  army  from  want  of  supphes.  Indeed  an  opinion  begins 
to  prevail,  that  this  cause  will  lead  to  the  surrender  of  Sebastopol 
Ix'fore  the  great  assault  can  be  made.  The  storming,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  imminent.  The  French  have  pushed  their  works 
to  within  a  few  paces  of  the  MalakofF,  and  the  English  to  within 
nearly  as  short  a  distance  of  the  Redan.  The  consequence  of  this 
proximity  is  a  great  increase  in  the  hst  of  casualties ;  the  allies  losing 
from  thirty  to  forty  every  night  and  the  Russians  100.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Sebastopol  is  little  better  than  one  huge   pest-house,  as 
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whenever  the  wii^d  blows  from  that  quarter  the  allied  army  is  risited 
with  those  diseases  which  are  commonly  generated  by  a  poisoned 
atmosphere. 

In  the  Baltic,  the  success  of  the  allied  arms  has  been  far  more  signaL 
On  the  9th,  an  immense  force  of  British  and  French  men-of-war,  gun- 
boats, and  mortar  vessels  presented  themselves  before  Sweaborg,  a 
fortress  only  second  in  importance  to  Cronstadt,  and  commenced  a 
bombardment  which  issued  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  place.  The 
account  of  this  important  operation  is  thus  concisely  given  in  the 
dispatch  of  the  French  admiral  to  the  minister  at  war.  '  In  less  than 
three  hours  after  we  began  firing  bombs,  we  could  perceive  how  con- 
siderable were  the  ravages  they  were  creating  in  the  fortress.  Nume- 
rous conflagrations  broke  out  rapidly  on  several  points  at  once,  and  we 
soon  saw  the  flames  rise  above  the  dome  of  the  church  situat^  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  isle  East  Swarto.  This  church  was,  so  to  speak, 
the  sole  monument  which  seems  to  have  been  entirely  respected  on  the 
isles  of  Vargo  and  Swarto  by  our  projectiles.  Four  terrible  explosions 
were  speedily  heard ;  the  fire  had  reached  magazines  filled  with  gun- 
powder and  munitions  of  war.  The  two  hist  explosions  especially  were 
formidable  ;  they  must  have  caused  the  enemy  enormous  losses  both  in 
men  and  matdriel.  For  several  minutes  we  heard  the  detonations  of 
the  bombs  and  shells,  which  covered  the  sea-board  with  fragments  of 
every  description.'  Since  then  the  French  troops  have  taken  by 
assault  an  ambuscade  for  the  protection  of  the  Russian  sharpshooters 
on  the  glacU  of  the  Malakhoff  Tower.  A  violent  Mortie  was  made  by 
the  enemy  to  regain  this  position,  but  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
three  hundred  Russians — the  position  remaining  in  the  possession  of 
the  French. 

We  hope  that  disasters  so  heayr  and  repeated  will  convince  both  the 
emperor  and  his  subjects  of  the  nopelessness  of  the  contest  in  which 
they  are  engaged ;  that  their  most  boasted  fortresses  are  not  proof 
against  the  overwhelming  fire  of  the  allies,  and  that  it  is  no  less  their 
wisdom  than  their  duty  to  conciliate  a  foe  which  it  is  impossible  to 
defeat.  Since  the  destruction  of  Sweaborg,  a  number  of  Russian  vessels 
have  been  destroyed  ofl"  Wasa,  laden  with  g^in  and  other  supplies. 

The  Session  of  1855  closed  ok  the  15th.  The  expressions 
uttered  by  her  Majesty  through  her  Commissioners  with  reference  to 
the  war,  were  of  the  most  unequivocal  kind.  '  Her  Majesty  has  com- 
manded us  to  say,  that  she  has  seen  with  sincere  regret  that  the 
endeavours  which,  in  conjunction  with  her  ally,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  she  made  at  the  recent  conferences  at  Vienna  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  conclusion  on  conditions  consistent  with  th(.'  honour  of  the  allies 
and  with  the  future  security  of  Eiuropc,  have  proved  ineffectual.  But, 
those  endeavours  having  failed,  no  other  course  is  left  to  her  Majesty 
but  to  prosecute  the  war  with  all  possible  vigour;  and  her  Majesty, 
relying  upon  the  support  of  her  Parliament,  upon  the  manly  spirit  and 
patriotism  of  her  people,  upon  the  never-failing  courage  ci  her  army 
and  her  navy — whose  patience  under  sutTering  and  whofMs  jiower  oi 
endurance  her  Majesty  has  witnessed  witli  admiration — upon  the  sted- 
fast  fidelity  of  her  allies,  and  above  all,  upon  the  justice  of  her  cause, 
humbly  puts  her  trust  in  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events  for  such  an 
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issue  in  the  great  contest  as  may  secure  to  Europe  the  blessings  of  a 
firm  and  lasting  peace.' 

This  distinct  enunciation  must  have  removed  all  misgivings  £rom 
the  courts  and  diplomatists  of  Europe  as  to  the  attitude  of  England 
with  relation  to  Eussia.  In  other  respects  the  session  has  been  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  the  close  of  it  was  not  signalized  bj  that  distant  note 
of  triumph  which  at  that  moment  the  elements  were  bearing  both  from 
the  North  and  the  East,  which  would  have  strengthened  the  hands  of 
ministers,  and  brightened  the  smile  of  majesty  at  that  critical  hour 
when  the  nation  required  something  to  compensate  for  the  dispersion 
and  temporary  non-existence  of  its  legislative  council.  The  session 
itself  has  been  most  unsatisfactory.  Until  its  last  weeks  little  has 
been  done  to  justify  the  late  hours  and  lengthened  labours  of  our 
representatives.  Measures  of  great  importance  have  been  postponed 
by  mismanagement,  and  at  last  hurried  through  the  legislature  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  Of  this  the  Limited  Liabilities  Bill  is  a  si^ial  instance, 
for  the  inconsiderate  passing  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  Seer  Bill,  the 
standing  orders  were  suspended.  The  former  measure,  as  creating  a 
kind  of  free  trade  in  capital,  and  liberating  the  savings  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  is  esteemed  by  the  commercial  daiwes  as  a  great 
public  boon;  and  although  some  of  the  hastily  discussed  amendments 
threaten  to  limit  its  beneficial  tendency,  yet  the  commercial  world 
console  themselves  with  two  considerations,  the  one  that  the  act  may 
be  amended  in  its  particulars  when  a  future  Parliament  shall  have  been 
convinced  that  such  alteration  is  necessary,  and  the  other,  that  by 
unpunishable  evasions  a  coach  and  six  may,  in  the  well-known  worcus 
of  the  late  Mr.  O'Oonnell,  be  driven  through  any  statute  of  this  realm* 

The  session  has  been  marked  by  some  ministerial  changes  which, 
deserve  a  passing  notice.  The  secession  of  Lord  John  Bussell  from 
the  ministry  has  led  to  some  curious  developments  of  his  character 
both  as  a  statesman  and  a  man.  Saturated  with  views  less  of  party 
than  of  personal  advancement,  he  has  ignored  alike  his  former  col- 
leagues and  his  former  self.  He  has  exhibited  a  littleness  and  a  spite 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  character  of  a  statesman.  His  place  as  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  has  been  worthily  supplied  by  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth.  He  again  has  been  succeeded  by  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  in  the 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  "Works.  Mr.  Baines  also  has  given 
up  his  place,  by  reason  of  ill  health,  at  the  head  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board ;  and  the  numerous  subordinate  appointments  thus  rendeVed 
necessary  have  been  filled  up  in  such  a  manner  as  can  only  be  ac- 
coimted  for  by  the  overshadowing  influence  of  the  Administrative 
Beform  Association,  which  has  now  become  what  Mr.  Cobden  desig- 
nated the  Anti-Corn  Law  League — "  a  great  fact.*' 

The  visit  of  tub  Queen  or  England  to  the  Emfebob  or 
France,  though  to  a  superficial  observation  a  mere  matter  of  courtly 
and  ceremonial  observance,  is,  in  fact,  a  great  historical  event.  Since 
the  day  when  Henry  VIII.  met  Francis  I.  amidst  the  barbaric  splen- 
dour of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  no  reigning  monarch  of  Great 
Britain  has  ever  set  foot  in  the  capital  of  France.  It  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  a  signal  dispensation  of  Providence,  by  which  the  jea- 
lousies and  hostilities  of  centuries  have  been  healed  and  resulted  in  a 
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cordial  union.  T^e  reception  of  the  Emj^ror  and  Empress  of  the 
French  was  a  proclamation  on  the  part  of  this  country  of  our  earnest 
desire  for  a  cordial  tmderstanding  and  friendship  between  the  two 
coimtries ;  and  if  this  required  any  ratification,  that  has  been  amply 
afforded  by  the  reception  of  her  Majesty  in  Paris.  She  was  awaited 
and  attended  by  the  Emperor  before  her  landing,  and  from  the  moment 
when  she  set  foot  on  the  coast  of  France  to  the  time  of  her  re-em- 
barkation her  life  was  one  uninterrupted  ovation.  It  was  computed 
that  not  fewer  than  800,000  persons  witnessed  her  progress  from  the 
Strasburg  Railway  station  to  Saint  Cloud ;  and  her  reception  through- 
out has  been  enthusiastic  in  the  extreme.  It  is  impossible  to  prog^ 
nosticate  the  results  of  a  union  so  intimate  as  this  promises  to  be 
between  the  two  greatest  nations  of  Europe.  Joined  hand  in  hand, 
as  they  seem  likely  to  be,  in  arts  and  arms,  it  is  not  too  sanguine  to 
hope  for  an  entire  commercial  reciprocity  between  them,  and  with  this 
such  an  assimilation  of  political  institutions  as  may  make  the  united 
realms  the  focus  of  civilization  and  freedom  to  the  world,  while  the 
visit  of  her  Majesty  will  live  in  history  as  a  most  notable  event,  alike 
from  its  novelty  and  from  the  unexampled  splendour  of  her  reception. 
But  when  popular  excitement  has  subsided,  when  the  pomp  of  impe- 
rial state,  the  countless  multitudes,  the  array  of  military  hosts,  the 
mingled  din  of  military  music  and  the  acclamation  of  nimdreds  of 
thousands  has  subsided  on  the  gravity  of  the  historic  page,  what  may 
not  be  hoped  for  in  the  future  from  the  cordial  union  of  two  great 
peoples,  if,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  they  should  combine  to  impreg- 
nate the  nations  of  Curope  with  the  principles  of  freedom  and  the  love 
of  peace,  and  to  shed  upon  them  the  blessings  which  spring  up  in  the 
footsteps  of  international  amity  and  unrestricted  commerce !  We  trust 
that  this  event,  so  strange  in  the  history  of  both  countries,  may  lead 
to  this  benign  result,  and  inaugurate  an  epoch  of  lasting  |>eace,  in 
which  superstition  shall  retire  before  the  unimpeded  march  of  truth, 
and  religion,  civilization,  and  liberty  shall  have  free  course,  run,  and  be 
glorified. 
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Abt.  I. — Beretning  om  den  Jlnlandske  NationaULiiuratur  og  dens 
nyeste  Tilstand,  of  C.  Molhech^  Sstatsraad,  JProfessor  i  Idterair' 
historien,  etc.  Oplcest  i  det  Kongl,  dansJce  Vtdenskabemes  SeUTcahs 
Mode  den  Sde  Juniij  1849.  [Keport  on  Finlandic  National 
Literature  and  its  present  Condition ;  read  by  C.  Molbecb,  Coun- 
cillor of  State,  Professor  of  Literature,  Ac.  Ac.,  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Royal  Literary  Society  of  Denmark,  June  8tb,  1849.] 

By  the  present  war  with  Russia,  Finland  is  suddenly  brought 
into  a  peculiar  prominence,  and  placed  as  it  were,  by  a  sudden 
blaze  of  light,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  all  Europe.  Finland 
and  Esthonia,  also  a  Finlandic  country,  occupy  nine-tenths  of 
the  Russian  coast  on  the  Baltic.  They  are  those  coasts  on  w^hich 
are  hovering  the  combined  fleets  of  the  two  greatest  naval 
nations  in  the  world.  They  are  the  towns  and  forts  of  Finland 
and  Esthonia  which  are  menaced  by  these  formidable  foes,  and 
they  are  the  fortifications  of  Revel,  Sveaborg,  and  Helsingfors, 
Abo  and  Nystadt,  Raumo,  Biimeborg,  Christianstadt,  Wa$a, 
Brahestadt,  and  Torneo,  which  have  to  brave  the  thunders  which 
formerly  silenced  the  forts  of  Copenhagen,  took  captive  the 
whole  Danish  fleet,  and  last  summer,  in  alliance  with  France, 
destroyed  Bomarsund. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  be 
curious  to  know  something  more  of  Finland  and  the  character  of 
its  people  than  we  have  hitherto  done.  The  Finns  are  not 
Russian,  though  they  have  the  ill  fortune  just  now  to  be  placed 
between  them  and  danger,  exposed  to  the  very  brunt  of  that 
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mischief  which  is  aimed  at  their  conquerors.  They  have  been 
BO  peaceable  a  people  that  little  has  been  heard  of  them  amid 
the  noisy  revolutions  of  Europe ;  yet  they  have  not  been  with- 
out the  visitations  of  war,  and  have  been  the  prize  contended  for 
alternately  by  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  They  were, 
nevertheless,  of  a  martial  origin.  The  Huns,  who  made  so  rapid 
a  descent  on  Western  Europe  in  the  fifth  century,  and  as  rapid 
a  retreat,  were  their  ancestors.  They  descended  from  the  Ural 
mountains,  and  in  their  retreat  left  behind  them  the  Finns  and 
the  Magyan  of  Hun^oy.  Ihe  Finns  of  EsthoniA  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  £he  Danes,  and  were  finally  subjugated  by  them 
in  1220.  In  1346,  they  were  sold  by  them  to  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  whose  Grand  Master  acknowledged  the  King  of  Poland 
as  Ix)rd  Paramount  in  1561.  From  that  period  to  1660,  Esthonia, 
or,  as  the  natives  call  it,  Weiova  the  Borderland,  or  Meie  Maa^ 
Our  Land,  was  the  object  of  prolonged  struggle  between  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Sweden,  when  Sweden  obtained  it  only  to  be  wrested 
from  it  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1710,  and  finally  made  over  to 
Bussia  by  the  Treaty  of  Nystadt  in  1721.  Finland  Proper,  said 
to  contain  about  120,000  square  miles  of  country,  was  oonqaered 
by  Sweden  at  a  much  earlier  date.  It  had  been  suooeanvely 
overrun  by  the  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Russians ;  in  the 
twelfth  century  it  became  a  Swedish  province,  and  so  continued 
till  the  same  peace  of  Nystadt,  when  part  of  it  was  made  over  to 
Russia,  and  the  remainder  was  usurped  bv  that  power  in  1809, 
together  with  the  Aland  Isles.  Thus  Finland  mav  be  said  never 
to  have  enjoyed  an  independent  nationality,  yet  the  people  have 
preserved  a  remnant  of  a  constitution,  a  mere  shadow  of  one,  of 
course  ;  but  they  are  all  freemen,  and  many  of  them  are  land- 
ownera 

The  Finlanders,  who  call  themselves  SuatMUns^  and  their 
country  Suomenena,  Finland  being  a  name  of  Swediish  impott* 
lion,  are  estimated  at  about  3,000,000.  The  inhabitants  of 
Western  Finland,  or  that  lying  on  tlie  Baltic,  are  calcolated  at 
about  half  that  number.  They  are  a  slow,  self-willed,  but 
peaceable,  brave,  hospitable,  and  industrious  people.  Their 
country  is  wild  and  melancholy,  and  has  stamped  its  diaracter 
upon  its  inhabitanta  It  abounds  in  lakes  and  fortasts  of  pine 
and  birch,  and  between  these  extend  flats  of  sand,  overgrown 
with  moss,  and  studded  with  low  hilla  Some  of  the  lakes  are 
of  great  extent.  Ladoga  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  North* 
eastern  Finland,  and  Lake  Saima,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Viborg, 
is  nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  long  and  twenty«£v6 
broad. 

The  coasts  botli  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  are  rocky  and  dan- 
gerous, with  reefs  and  precipices.    The  interior  is  a  plain  from 
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400  to  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  fall  of  swamps 
lakes,  aud  rocky  elevations  of  red  granite.  The  rivers  are  rodqf 
and  abound  with  waterfalls,  and  are  geiifirallj,  therefore,  xaove 
pietnresque  than  navigable.  Agriculture,  herding  ^  cattle, 
filing,  the  growth  of  hemp,  and  the  preparatioA  of  tar,  potash, 
and  charcoal,  are  the  chief  ocoopatioQS  of  the  people;  they 
export  deals,  dried  fish,  skins,  bvtttf  ,  sod  meat  ta  St  BetersbiHg 
and  Sweden. 

Their  dwellings  are  generally  of  wood,  low  and  dark.  Thej 
consist  of  three  cabins,  one  for  summer,  one  for  wintei^  and  one 
used  for  cooking.  These  stand  in  an  indoaed  yard  with  their 
bams  and  buildings  for  their  cattla  The  women  spin  and  weave 
coarse  linens  and  woollens  for  tiieir  fiamilies,  and  thdx*  food  is 
very  simple,  often  very  poor,  l^bey  atrip  off  the  isner  bark  of 
the  pine  for  winter  use,  and  when  dry  grmd  send  mix  it  with  their 
rye-flour  for  bread. 

Buneberg  s  description  of  the  life  of  the  peasant-formera,  the 
destruction  of  their  crops  by  the  early  and  late  frosts  of  thebr 
migenial  climate,  their  sufiferings,  their  patienee,  and  thetr  flimpie 
piety,  is  perhaps  the  most  afifocting  picture  which  the  poetry 
of  any  language  contains.  Rich  land  is  almoMi  unknown  m  ihiJk 
country,  and  in  the  stony  and  sandy  districts  which  abound,  the 
farmer  bums  down  his  forests  and  his  undccrwoed  to  obtain  the 
ashes  for  manura  He  gets  a  succession  of  crops  as  long  es  the 
ground  will  produce  anything,  when  he  rephmts  it,  and  lets  it 
Be  twenty  or  thirty  years  till  it  is  ready  for  another  burning. 
Yet  Finland,  notwithstanding  this  sterile  soil  and  strange  tillage, 
produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  com.  It  has  even  been 
called  the  granary  of  Sweden,  and  in  the  year  1795  is  said  to 
have  exported  50,000  quarters  of  corn. 

Under  all  these  unfavourable  chxumstances,  these  people 
possess  a  literature  and  a  poetry  especially  their  own,  distinct 
fjrom  that  of  any  other  country  of  Europe,  not  excepting  those 
kingdoms  to  which  they  have  been  so  long  subjected.  The 
Finns,  says  Professor  Molbech,  in  his  Report  on  the  Literary 
Condition  of  Finland,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  take  their  place  among  those  old  European  tribes, 
the  remains  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  our  hemisphere,  who 
have  not  been  influenced  by  the  cultivation,  nor  yet  speak  any 
of  the  languages  which  have  developed  and  spread  themselves 
over  Europe  within  the  last  two  thousand  years.  This  people, 
who  were  in  all  probability  inhabitants  of  the  north  before  the 
migrations  thither  either  of  the  Celtic  or  Gothic  tribes,  appear 
to  have  left  the  remains  of  a  collateral  branch,  the  Lapps,  in 
the  most  northern  portions  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  from  which 
countries  they  were  driven  in  a  remote  antiquity.    The  kinship 
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of  these  two  tribes  has  been  doubted,  but  the  researches  of 
learned  philologists  have  established  the  fact  beyond  question 
that  the  Finlandic  language  is  more  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the 
Lapps  than  are  either  Welch  or  Gaelic  to  the  Irish  tongue. 
Still  greater  is  the  affinity  between  the  language  of  Finland  and 
Esthonia,  proving  that  both  these  people  were  originally  one 
race,  who  branched  off  on  their  migration  from  the  east^  the 
one  branch  going  north  and  the  other  south  of  the  Qulf  of 
Finland. 

The  Finn-nation  Proper,  seated  in  Finland,  sent  out  alfiomany 
branches  into  the  northern  parts  of  Russia.  These  kindred 
tribes  have  within  the  last  few  years  occupied  the  labours  of  the 
celebrated  Finlandic  philologist  and  antiquarian  A.  J.  Sjogren, 
who  has  travelled  far  and  made  profound  researches  among  the 
nomadic  Finns  in  the  interior  of  that  vast  empire.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  main  tribe  in  Finland  itself  to  which  we  shall  confine 
our  attention,  because  the  language  of  this  tribe  alone  seems 
soonest  to  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  natioual  cultivation, 
and  is  the  one  which  has  become  in  modem  times  the  subject  of 
philological  inquiry  and  even  of  a  new  development  as  a  writtei| 
tongue. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  indisputable  evidence,  derived 
from  the  language  itself,  proves  the  Finns  to  be  the  first  race  in 
the  north  who  pursued  agriculture.  In  connexion  with  this  it 
is  known  also  that  they  were  accustomed  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  as  already  mentioned,  to  clear  awaj  the  forests  by 
fire,  and  afterwards  cultivate  the  land.  The  Finlandic  tongue 
has  its  native  term  for  com,  for  bready  and  oZe,  as  well  as 
for  beevy  honey,  and  mead;  whilst  the  names  of  rye  and  oaia 
are  so  similar  to  those  in  the  Swedish  tongue  as  to  prove  that 
these  species  of  grain  were  introduced  and  cultivated  in  Finland 
after  the  Swedish  conquest  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  same 
manner  we  find  that  the  Finlanders,  from  the  earliest  times, 
perhaps  even  when  they  migrated  into  the  north,  were  acquainted 
vnih  and  practised  navigation,  fishing,  and  the  chase,  as  well  as 
certain  simple  handicraft  trades.  The  native  names  also  of 
iron,  coppei\  and  silver,  prove  that  they  had  knowledge  of  these 
metals  before  their  migration ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  names 
of  the  other  metals,  together  with  many  other  terms  relative  to 
a  higher  degree  of  cultivation,  as  kiJig,  prince,  magistrate,  city^ 
&c.,  were  evidently  adopted  into  tlie  language  after  the  Swedish 
conquest 

When  we  thus,  from  the  component  parts  of  the  language 
itself,  are  made  cognizant  of  the  earliest  stage  of  cultivation, 
and  discover  that  the  Finns,  until  the  time  of  the  Swedish 
invasion,  without  being  actually  nomadic,  yet  lived  in  a  simple 
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state,  rather  communal  than  republic,  in  village  communities, 
governed  by  overseers,  without  hereditary  or  elected  princes, 
without  cities,  or  regular  magistrates,  we  perceive  that  this  con- 
quest produced  no  orgauic  change,  nor  in  any  way  influenced 
the  language  further  than  the  introduction  of  certain  words 
which  the  civilization  consequent  upon  it  rendered  necessary. 

The  grammatical  construction,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
lauguf^e  ako,  prove  it  to  be  not  only  one  of  the  most  ancient 
but  one  of  the  pur&jt  in  the  whole  Asiatic-European  family  of 
languages.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  stability  of  the  Finns  »s  a 
people,  their  langua^  seems  to  have  attained  a  higher  perfection 
and  a  fuller  development  than  any  other  of  the  Ural-Altaic 
family  to  which  the  Finlander  beloogs.  H.  Kellgren,  a  native 
Finn,  who  has  profoundly  studied  his  mother  tongue,  places 
it  in  these  respects  above  the  Hungarian,  Turkish,  or  Mon- 
golian. '  The  Hungarians,' he  says,  'duringconstant  disquietude 
and  incessant  war  with  foreign  nations  could  not  maintain  their 
language  unmixed  with  foreign  elements,  and  the  Turks,  who 

E 'elded  to  a  foreign  cultivation,  behold  the  development  of  their 
Dguage  interrupted  at  the  very  coiuinencement.  The  Finus 
alone  were  able,  amid  the  profound  siilitiide  of  their  forests,  and 
amid  their  quiet  labours,  fully  to  develop  and  ta  preserve  the 
primeval  purity  of  their  native  tongue,  which  bad  become 
endeared  to  them,  and  enshrined,  as  it  were,  in  the  songs  of 
their  forefathers.  The  expansion  of  the  language  continued  in 
proportion  to  the  intellectual  expansion  of  the  people,  but  its 
fundamental  character  remained  unchanged.  The  organic  prin- 
ciple was  never  violated,  and  thus  it  continues  to  this  day,  har- 
moniously constructed,  grandly  sonorous,  pure,  and  calm.' 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  observation  of  another  learned 
man,  that  while  the  Finlandic  tongue,  both  from  its  grammatical 
construction  and  peculiar  word-formation,  appears  unquestionably 
to  take  the  highest  rank  in  the  cultivation  of  the  most  primev^ 
ages,  it  is  lowest  in  that  of  later  times.  There  can  scarcely  be 
counted  up,  in  the  whole  of  this  ancient  language,  fifty  purely 
monosyllabic  words,  whilst  it  contains  compound  words,  the  idea 
in  which  is  simple,  of  from  eight  to  ten,  nay,  sometimes  as  many 
as  eighteen  syllables.  It  will  easily  be  seen  how  impossible  it 
must  be  to  find  equivalent  words  in  our  modem  languages,  or  to 
translate  such  without  the  circumlocution  of  a  whole  sentence. 
Besides  which,  the  main  idea  is  placed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  word,  which  becomes  modified  by  suffixes,  which  in  them- 
selves mean  nothing,  and  hold  no  other  place  in  the  language 
than  as  such. 

The  singularly  rich  power  of  modification  which  every  vSrbal 
primitive  root  possesses,  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  striking  pecu- 
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liarities  of  the  ilnlandic  tongue.  The  Terbs  of  this  lancnage^ 
aays  Kellgren,  like  those  of  the  Hungiuriao  and  Tuikidb,  sate 
infinite  in  their  flexibility  and  pliancy.  They  are  capable  of 
more  delicate  hair-splitting  modifications  than  those  of  any  other 
lan^age  whatever.  Grottlund  gives  no  less  than  dghty-four 
coDjugational  forms  of  the  primitive  root  setsoon,  to  stand, 
besides  twdve  other  reciprocal  forms,  whidi  are  now,  however, 
only  to  be  found  in  the  Kareelan  dialect,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  still  more  ancient  fonoa  of  the  language.  This  one  example 
will  su£Sce,  though  we  may  add,  on  the  same  authority,  that  the 
simple  numeral  ykaiy  one^  is  alone  capable  of  forming  663  distinct 
words — ^viz.,  94  adverbs,  141  adjectives,  323  substantives,  and  105 
verba  The  same  writer  also  observes,  that  the  reader  must  not 
suppose  that  the  meaning  of  any  of  these  derivative  words  cannot^ 
as  m  any  other  language,  be  expressed  by  other  worda  The 
contrary  is  the  fact,  and  this  mode  has,  of  late  years,  become 
more  and  more  general,  whence  it  would  appear  that  although 
this  language  is  deficient  in  the  later  lingual  structure,  still  that 
it  has  to  a  certain  degree  participated  in  the  progress  whidi 
every  language  makes  which  lias  paissed  dirough  a  long  existence^ 
and  is  bairoming  the  organ  of  a  progressively  civilised  peoplei 
It  is  beginning  to  emancipate  itself  from  those  artificial  and 
complex  grammatical  forms  which  generally  prevail  in  the  laiir 
guages  of  the  rudest  racea  Its  deUverance  from  these,  and  ita 
advance  to  a  simpler  structure,  will  keep  pace  with  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  people  and  the  progress  of  the 
language  towards  a  written  style.  And,  indeed,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  urom  the  Swedish  translations  of  the  Finlandic  fblka' 
poetry,  the  popular  poets  of  this  country  appear  to  have  made 
use  of  the  simpler  form  of  the  lanmiage. 

Another  singularity  of  the  Fimandic  tongue  is,  that  while  its 
lingual  structure  is  so  comjdex,  the  utmost  simpHcity  prevails  in 
its  grammatical  principlea  It  possesses  no  distinction  of  gender, 
either  of  substantives  or  adjecdvea  Its  noun  has  only  one  form 
of  declension,  though  with  no  leas  than  fifteen  cases  formed  by 
sufBxes,  which  arrange  themselves  into  series  according  to  a 
regular  but  singular  system,  and  how  rich  soever  may  be  the 
variations  and  modifications  of  the  verb,  it  yet  appears  to  have» 
according  to  ordinary  grammar,  only  one  conjugation,  or  series 
of  personal  terminations,  which  are  the  same  in  the  two  tenaeSi 
ana  only  slightly  varied  through  all  the  eight  mooda 

A  language  possessed  of  so  peculiar  an  organizatioo,  which 
betrays  so  ancient  a  date  and  so  elementary  a  character,  might 
be  supposed  to  be  hard,  unrhythmical,  and  unmelodious,  oU- 
culated  by  no  means  for  the  creative  or  poetical  art  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  posseased  of  amawng  wealth  in  vowels,  coar 
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taming  not  less  than  twenty-three  .diphthongs,  besideit  ei^t 
vowels  proper ;  it  is  not  deficient  in  the  temunal  consonftnt 
sounds  of  hy  d,  f,  g,  x^r  y,  &a ;  but  it  does  not  reoogms%  and 
almost  entirely  avoids,  ^e  union  of  hacd  con80]iAQt&  Qottkund 
tells  us  that  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  this  laog^aage  which 
begins  or  ends  with  two  dissimilar  consonants;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  sk  and  st  in  some  few  instances,  there  ia  no  example 
of  two  consonants  coming  together  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 
When  to  this  we  add  alliiarationand  aasoDane^ia  aooenii  and  sylh 
lable,  a  studied  harmony  produced  by  the  sefl;qlar  akemations  of 
accordant  vowel  sounds  in  the  words  and  the  most  carefbl 
accentuation,  which  constitutes  the  metro  and  rhythm  of  the 
language,  we  shall  have  sufficient  pcoof  of  a  poetic  diarasier  in  its 
l^ionetic  elements  en^ely  agreeing  witk  its  innev  ideal  ekacacter 
and  spirit,  which  are  peculiacly  susceptible  of  the  mild^  sensitivie^ 
idylic,  and  lyrical  key  of  poetiy. 

The  great  philologist,  Kadc,.  says^  in  &ci»  thai  tiie  Finlaadic:  is 
the  most  original,  regular,  flexible^  and  enphoniotta  langpoage  en 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  that  it  possesses  the  meet  beanofiiL  haK- 
mony  between  vowels  and  consonants^  quanti^  and  oonstmietiiHi^ 
and  may  in  this  respect  be  compaied  te  the  Italian,  hawing  none 
ef  the  disagreeable  hisung  and  terminal  letters  of  the  Lappish 
and  Sclavonic  tonguea 

These  brief  and  general  observations  seen^  a  aeceasacy  introm 
duction  to  the  naticmal  poetiy  of  Finland.  The  eountcy  was 
conquered  by  Sweden,  which  gave  it  Chnstianity,  a  eleigy;  and^ 
later,  schools  and  academies,  together  with  magistcatesy  and  m 
part  the  Swedish  form  of  government  Finland  became  outr 
wardly  a  Swedish  province,  but  the  country  was  too  ext^Eisive, 
too  little  cultivated,  and  the  pc^ulaitian  too  weak  and  scattered,  for 
the  Swedish  language  to  overturn  so  old,  so  foreign,  and  fundor 
mentally  different  a  national  character.  £very  strong  d^ooent 
of  nationality  remained  deep-rooted  amongst  the  peasantry,  and 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  mniihem  and 
eastern  districts,  not  alone  the  living  language,  but  in  gpreat 
measure  the  old  customs  and  modes  of  life  and  thinking  remained 
imchanged.  The  old  ^irit  still  lived  there  as  vigorously  as  ever, 
with  all  its  treasury  of  sagas,  superstition,  and  popular  song. 
All  this  was,  however,  for  the  cultivated  wwld  nUlier  as  some 
dark,  strange,  and  mouldering  fragment  of  a  dead  former  age 
than  as  the  still  living  possession  of  a  whole  peopla 

Sweden  knew  nothing  of  a  Finlandic  natumality  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  except  merely  that  the  peasantiy 
still  spoke  their  old  unintelligible  language,  into  which  the  Bible, 
hymn-books,  and  catechisms  had  been  translatedy  and  that  it  was 
used  for  divine  service  both  in  the  country  and  in  some  of  the 
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city  churches.  The  Swedish  language  had  become  a  second 
national  language.  It  was  learned  in  childhood  by  the  educated 
classes,  by  the  middle  classes  in  the  towns,  and  in  many  districts 
bordering  the  coast  Hence  it  followed,  that  as  Sweden  accu- 
mulated a  literature  of  her  own,  it  became  in  some  measure 
familiar  to  Finland.  Creutz  in  the  eighteenth,  and  Franzen  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  exchanged  their  fatherland  for  Sweden 
without  abandoning  it,  and  developed  there  those  poetical  ffifta^ 
the  spiritual  roots  of  which  were  centred  and  fostered  in  Finland. 
The  genius  of  both  exhibited  those  peculiar  features  which  are 
the  elements  of  Finlandic  national  poetry. 

In  the  mean  time  the  old  poetry  of  Finland,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  the  Gaelic  poetry  of  Scotland,  had  retired  deeply  into 
the  quiet  memory  of  the  people.  Very  few  of  the  educated 
classes  knew  anything  about  the  sagas  or  legends.  It  was  after 
the  Finns  had  for  centuries  been  regarded  as  a  people  without 
historical  life,  that  the  old  nationali^  awoke.  About  the  dose 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Professor  rorthan,  the  Bishop  Percy 
of  Finland,  published  in  Abo  the  first  collection  of  their  folks' 
songs  derived  from  oral  tradition.  With  the  death  of  Porthan, 
the  subject  of  Finlandic  poetry  again  went  to  sleep.  A  CTeat 
revolution  in  the  political  condition  of  the  country,  its  transition 
from  Sweden  to  Russia,  took  place,  and  became  the  active  cau^e 
of  a  new  intellectual  life.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  periodical 
literature,  the  organ  of  the  newly  awakened  historical,  anti- 
quarian, and  literary  research ;  and  renewed  endeavours  were 
made  to  bring  the  native  folks'  poetry  again  before  the  notice 
of  the  public. 

Dr.  Topelius  commenced  these  labours  and  inquiries.  *  Scarcely 
anywhere  in  Finland,'  he  observes,  *  can  now  be  found  the  songs 
of  the  olden  time  in  a  perfect  state.  It  is  only,  in  fact,  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Finland,  in  some  of  the  distncts  of  the  Arch- 
angel government,  that  ancient  manners  remain  unchanged,  and 
the  memories  of  the  old  heroic  race  are  preserved  in  their  pure^ 
unadulterated  freshness.'  Topelius  published  five  volumes  of 
ancient  and  modem  folks'  songs,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in 
1831  at  Helsingfors.  Topelius  prepared  the  way  for  Dr.  Eliae 
Lonnrot,  the  most  enthusiastic  and  successful  of  all  the  labourers 
in  the  old  field  of  Finlandic  poetry. 

Lonnrot  was  fortunate  enough  in  1832  and  the  following  year 
to  discover,  among  the  peasants  of  Karclen,  and  still  farther  on 
in  Russia,  a  scries  of  valuable  poems,  preserved  by  tradition,  and 
comprising  a  mythical  epic  on  the  subject  of  the  Finlandic  Orpheus, 
the  god  of  song,  WsDiuxemoiuen,  his  journey  with  the  smith 
Ilmarin  to  Pajolah,  &c  &c.  He  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  present  this  cycle  of  songs  in  a  connected  epic  form,  and  pub- 
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lished  them  in  their  native  tongue,  under  the  name  of  Kalevala* 
at  Helsingfors,  in  1835.  In  1841  appeared  the  whole  of  Kale- 
vala,  excellently  translated  into  Swedish,  according  to  Lonnrot's 
text,  by  M.  A.  Castren,  who  also  increased  the  value  of  his  work 
by  an  analysis  of  the  intention  of  the  poem,  and  critical  observa- 
tions on  the  connexion  of  the  songs.  Lonnrot  is  of  opinion  that 
the  songs  which  compose  Kalevala  have  been  composea  at  various 
times,  and  by  many  different  poets,  whence  he  reasons  that 
Kalevala  is  deficient  in  the  higher  unity  of  epia  Castren,  on  the 
contrary,  remarks  that  every  unprejudiced  reader  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  poem  is  more  than  a  mere  collection  of  isolated 
fra^ents,  and  that  an  epic  unity  pervades  many  parts  of  it ; 
besides  which  he  mentions  that  many  songs  which  belong  to  the 
cycle  may  still  be  discovered,  and  that  the  whole,  when  complete, 
will  exhibit  the  true  qualities  of  the  epic. 

We  will  here  give  a  specimen  of  this  singular  poem,  and  as 
much  as  in  us  lies  endeavour  to  preserve  the  rhythm  and  style  of 
the  original.  We  select,  without  exercising  much  choice,  the 
nineteenth  song  of  the  poem,  which  describes  how  W»inaemoinen 
lamented  the  loss  of  his  harp  (Kantele),  and  how  he  made  him- 
self a  new  one. 

Thus  the  grave  old  WaBinamoinen 
Thought  unto  himself,  lamenting, 
Would  that  I  could  touch  my  harp-strings, 
Could  from  music  waken  gladness 
All  among  these  lonesome  pastures, 
'Mong  these  narrow  forest  pathways ! 
But  my  harp  is  mine  no  longer, 
Joy  is  gone  from  me  for  ever ! 

Waeinaemoinen  then  relates  that  his  harp  was  lost  in  the  deep 
waters.  It  was  now  in  the  possession  of  the  fish  of  the  race  of 
Ahti,  the  god  of  the  sea,  and  of  his  goddess  Wellamo.  He 
therefore  goes  to  the  forge  of  the  smith,  and  thus  lifting  up 
his  voice  he  says — 

Hear  me,  smith,  oh  Ilmarinen ! 
Forge  for  me  a  rake  of  iron. 
Weld  thereto  a  shaft  of  copper, 
So  that  I  may  rake  the  ocean, 
Rake  the  billows  up  together, 
And  thus  find  my  harp  of  fish-bone, 
Snatch  my  lute  inlaid  with  pearl-bone 
From  the  fishes'  deep  dominion. 
From  the  salmon's  rugged  caverns. 

The  poet  then  relates  how  Ilmarin  does  his  bidding.  A 
rake  is  forged  with  eight  hundred  teeth,  and  welded  to  a  shaft 

*  So  called  from  Kaleva,  the  great  ancestor  of  all  Finnish  heroes. 
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of  copper  fire  hundred  feithoma  in  l^[igtb.  WmuuBMymesk  Iajb 
bare  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  to  no  purpose.  Never  more  found 
he,  or  saw  his  harp  of  fish-bone — 

^  Kantel^  was  lost  for  ever ; 
Joy  for  ever  had  departed.* 

On  this,  old  Wseinsemoinen  wanders  home  very  sorrowful  in 

3mt     Arriving,  however,  at  a  part  of  the  forest  which  had  been 
eared  for  tillage,  he  hears  the  lamenting  of  a  weeping-birch : 

*^  Wherefore  mourn' st  tbou,  verdant  birch-tree  P* 

asks  the  old  god,  and  the  tree  makes  answer  with  a  long  history  of 
her  own  griefe ;  of  her  poor  life  which  has  no  purpose  in  ii^  and 
no  enjoyment^  standing  thus  in  the  open  field.  The  heart  of  the 
old  poet-god  is  touched  with  ^rmpathy.  He  bids  h^  grieve  no 
longer,  for  that  her  sorrow  shall  be  changed  into  joy»  Out  of  the 
wood  of  this  tree,  therefore,  on  a  certain  summer's  day,  WseinA- 
moinen  fashions  the  wood-work  of  a  harp  to  replace  the  one 
which  he  has  lost  He  still,  however,  wanta  screws  and  f^p* 
But  a  lofly  oak-tree  stands  hard  by : 

Smooth  and  straight  the  oak-tree's  branches, 

And  on  every  branch  an  apple ; 

Golden-balls  upon  the  apples. 

And  on  every  ball  a  cuckoo. 

Loud  the  summer  cuckoo  shouted. 

Five  times  shouted  in  the  sunahine. 

And  a  sixth  time  shouted  also. 

From  his  mouth  a  stream  flowed  golden ; 

From  the  cuckoo's  lips  flowed  silver, 

Down  upon  the  golden  hillock 

On  the  little  mound  of  silver. 

Thus  were  screws  of  gold  perfected. 

Pegs  of  silver  for  the  zitter. 

Grave  and  ancient  Wajinaemoinen 

Thus  he  spake,  his  voice  uplifting ; 

Harp,  thy  golden  screws  are  fashioned, 

Kantel6,  thy  pegs  of  silver, 

From  his  tongue,  the  golden  cuckoo, 

From  his  voice,  the  bird  of  silver ! 

Yet  one  little  thing  is  wanting. 

Yet  five  strings  the  zitter  needcth. 

Wherefrom  shall  these  strings  be  fashioned. 

Where  the  chords  to  string  the  zitter  P 

Wept  a  maid  amid  the  clearings, 
Maiden  fiur,  down  in  the  valley, 
Yet  she  did  not  weep  for  sorrow ; 
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Nor  was  yet  her  joy  perfected. 
She  sang  only  as  a  pastime^ 
Till  tke  sunset  brought  the  shadows 
And  the  loved  one  to  her  bosom. 

Grave  and  ancient  Wasinaemoinen 
Heard  the  plainings  of  the  nunden. 
Heard  the  fair  girl's  words  of  sorroify 
And  thus  spake,  his  voice  uplifbxng  ; 
Promise  me  a  gift,  oh  maidea; 
Virgin,  give  to  me  a  ringlet. 
Five  hairs  from  thy  golden  tresses, 
And  a  sixth  give  to  me  also, 
Therewith  can  I  string  my  zitter 
For  an  ever  youthful  gladness. 

The  girl  gives  him  the  haq>-striDg8  as  he  desires,  and  straight- 
way old  Waeinaemoinen  begins  to  play  and  to  sing.  Seated  on 
the  stony  steps  of  the  rock,  or  upon  the  bench  of  pine-wood,  he 
plays  so  wonderfully  that  the  trees  of  the  forest^  bir^  and  beasts, 
and  fishes,  Tapio,  the  god  of  the  woods,  and  Ahti,  god  of  the 
waters,  oome  forth  attired  in  their  best  apparel,  together  wiih 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to  listen  to  hinu  Wsinsmoinen  t^ifies 
the  poetic  spirit,  which  exercises  its  power  over  Nature,  and 
before  which  the  great  mystery  of  the  numan  heart  is  unsealed, 
that  human  heart  which  is  in  truth  the  harp  upon,  which  he 
playa  He  sings  to  the  sound  of  his  harp,,  and  the  world  is 
moved  to  tears. 

There  was  not  on  earth  a  hero. 
Not  a  man  so  iron-hearted. 
Not  a  man,  much  less  a  woman. 
Who  could  hear  unmoved  to  weeping. 
Wept  the  young  and  wept  the  aged,. 
Wept  the  men  who  were  unmarried. 
And  tlie  married  men  wept  also  ; 
Wept  the  grave  men,  middle-aged. 
Wept  the  bachelors  and  maidens, 
Wept  the  child,  half-girl,  half-woman, 
When  was  heard  that  wondrous  measore. 

Waeinaemoinen  wept  also  in  company,  and  his  tears  flowed  like 
rivers^ 

Down  unto  the  blue  sea's  margin. 
Onward  from  the  blue  sea's  margin, 
Down  beneath  the  crystal  waters, 
Spreading  o'er  the  sandy  bottom, 
Where  a  great  change  undergoing, 
They  were  fashioned  into  jeweb 
To  adorn  the  brows  of  heroes. 


I 

i 
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Said  the  ancient  Wseinaemoinen, 
*  Are  there  *mid  these  youthful  people, 
'Mid  these  lovely  men  and  maidens 
Of  this  noble  generation, 
'Mid  these  sons  of  mighty  fathers, 
Any  who  my  tears  will  gather 
From  beneath  the  crystal  waters, 
From  the  rugged  beds  of  ocean  ?' 

None,  however,  are  capable  of  this  great  undertaking;  the 
true  poet  is  ever  in  advance  of  his  time,  and 

Therefore  the  grey  wild-swan  cometh, 
Therefore  the  grey  wild-swan  often 
Dips  her  beak  below  the  billows, 
Bathes  herself  amid  the  waters. 
Plucking  thence  the  noble  jewels, 
Tears  of  good,  old  Wseinaemoinen 
From  the  rugged  beds  of  ocean. 

This  epic  is,  as  we  have  remarked,  altogether  mythical  in  its 
character  and  purpose,  with  nothing  of  the  historical  colouring 
and  heroic  spirit  which  the  Greek  epic  possesses  in  Homer,  or 
which  we  find  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  *  Beowulf,'  or  in  the 
German  song  of  the  *  Niebelungen.'  Kalevala,  in  this  respect^ 
betrays  more  aflSnity  with  the  East  than  with  Europe.  If  there 
be  an  historical  element  concealed  in  these  myths  it  is  lost 
among  the  grotesque  creations  and  pictures  of  imagination,  as  in 
the  old  Hindu  epic  poems,  *  Ramayana,'  and  '  Mahabaratha.'  In 
Kalevala,  witchcraft  and  magic  play  such  a  predominant  part 
that  we  are  reminded  of  the  old  popular  superstition  of  the 
kindred  Lapps,  regarding  beings  possessed  of  supernatural  gifts 
and  power  of  witchcraft,  with  almost  unlimited  creative  will 
The  same  characteristic,  indeed,  prevails  also  in  many  of  the 
ancient  and  more  modem  runes,  or  lyrical  folks'  songs,  but  by 
no  means  in  all. 

Simultaneously  with  the  revival  of  the  ancient  poetry  arose 
the  desire  to  elevate  the  Finnish  language  into  the  literary  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  It  was  spoken  by  1,500,000  people,  and 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  become  the  organ 
of  printed  intelligence,  that  something  more  than  the  Scriptures 
and  a  few  church  hymn-books  should  be  made  the  common  pro- 

f)erty  through  its  medium.  To  eflfect  this  great  object  the  r  in- 
andic  Society  of  Literature  was  established  at  Helsingfors  in 
1834.  It  turned  its  especial  attention  to  the  liistory  of  Finland, 
including  its  statistics,  topography,  and  antiquities ;  but  it  did 
not  forget  that  the  people  at  large  required  matter  more  attrac- 
tive to  their  tastes.     The  first  work  issued  by  the  society,  there- 
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fore,  was  a  translation  of  Zschokke's  popular  tale,  the  *  Gold- 
maker's  Village.'  The  next  year  Kalevala  was  published  in 
the  native  tongue,  and  the  result  was  a  universal  enthusiasm  on 
the  subject  of  Finlandic  poetry.  But  the  indefatigable  Lonnrot 
did  not  content  himself  alone  with  collecting  the  treasures  of 
ancient  poetry;  he  wrote  on  various  scientific  subjects,  and  thus 
endeavoured  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  purer  style.  But  here  a 
difficulty  met  him.  The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
western  dialect,  the  most  impure  of  all  the  Finlandic  dialects, 
was,  nevertheless,  the  only  literary  style  with  which  the  people 
were  familiar.  It  was  called  the  Bible-Finnish,  and  not  only  a 
great  number  of  the  people  themselves,  but  the  clergy,  very  gene- 
rally refused  to  acknowledge  any  other.  This,  however,  daunted 
neither  the  Society  nor  Lonnrot,  though  it  considerably  impeded 
their  labours  in  this  particular  respect.  Again,  in  1841,  was 
Dr.  Lonnrot  sent  out  by  the  Society  to  travel  through  every  dis- 
trict of  the  country  in  quest  of  ancient  runes  or  songs.  He  was 
again  very  successful,  and  besides  songs  collected  a  great  number 
of  sagas,  old  proverbs,  and  riddles,  which  constitute  a  portion  of 
the  Finnish  traditional  folks'  poetry. 

He  was  thus  enabled  the  same  year  to  publish  his  'Kanteletar, 
or  Songs  for  the  Harp,'  from  Kantele,  the  name  of  a  national 
stringed  instrument,  a  sort  of  lute  or  zitter.  This  work  was  in 
three  volumes,  and  contained  no  less  than  652  ancient  folks' 
songs.  In  poetical  value  it  stands  higher  even  than  the  Kalevala. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  these  remarkable 
lyrics : — 

THE   THREE   WOOERS. 

Softly,  sweetly  sang  my  mother, 

Thus  she  sang  when  I  was  little ; 

*  Soon  will  come  the  handsome  bridegroom. 

Manly,  dark-haired,  tall,  and  slender, 

And  for  bride  will  choose  the  maiden, 

She,  the  girl  of  fifteen  winters.' 

Hours  sped  on,  the  short  years  vanished, 
Fifteen  years  in  peace  departed. 
Time  on  pleasure's  wings  flew  onward. 
Sank  the  day  in  dreams  of  beauty, 
Fled  the  maiden's  golden  spring-time, 

Then,  then,  as  had  sung  my  mother, 
Lovers  came — but  three  together : 
With  the  bridegroom's  ring  came  sorrow. 
With  the  bridegroom's  gifts  came  weeping, 
Last,  came  death,  the  third,  the  sternest. 
To  fetch  home  the  bride,  th6  chosen. 
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Annikki,  Turuies  maiden, 
Sitting  on  the  mound  of  Turn, 
Gazing  on  the  sali-sea  water. 
Gazing  westward  o*er  the  water. 
Saw  a  vessel  in  the  offing, 
^  Yonder  ship  it  is  a  stranger's.' 

On,  the  land  hath  leapt  the  stranger. 
And  thus  speaking  he  addressed  her : 

*  Come  with  me,  thou  pretty  maiden i' 

'Go  with  thee!    That  will  I  never, 
Nor  with  thee  nor  yet  another, 
'Twere  against  my  mother's  hidding, 
'Twere  against  my  parents'  warning,— 
Thus  it  was  my  mother  hade  me. 
Thus  my  parents  dear  forewarned  me< — 

*  Majst  thou  never,  little  daughter. 
Never  thon,  home*s  dove  and  darfing. 
Be  ensnared  by  man',  beguiling; 
List  not  thou  unto  his  promise, 

Let  BO  flattering  stranger  lure  tbee^ 

Be  not  won  by  the  deceiver ! 

One  di^  will  the  stranger  leave  thee ; 

Younff  men  break  their  vows  the  deirat^ 

And  forget  their  surest  promise ; 

All  are  uJse,  all  are  deceivers !' 

But  the  subtle  stranger  answered, 
Thus  replied  the  unknown  seaman 

*  Trust  m  me ;  have  no  misgivings 
Come  with  me  ;  thou  art  in  safe^  , 
Come  with  me  who  love  thee  truly ! 
Be  the  rich  man's  wedded  lady. 
Be  my  dove,  the  wealthy  merchant  !* 

Annilclci^  Turuscs  maiden. 
Was  persuaded  by  the  stranger. 

There  he  tarried  through  the  winter, 
Ate  and  drank,  was  ever  merry ; 
Drank  the  meUow  ale  inspiring, 
Ate  of  the  abundant  table. 

But  the  stranger  longed  for  spring-time, 
Longed  the  same  his  stranded  vend ; 
Longed  they  too  his  little  chOdren, 
And  his  wi^  at  home  abiding; 
All  awaited  spring-time's  coming, 
Longing,  longing  for  the  spring-time* 
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He  awaits  the  spring  impatient. — 
When  he  saw  it  come  in  beauty 
To  the  shore  his  goods  he  hurried ; 
In  the  boat  he  stored  his  riches ; 
In  the  boat  himself  he  seated  ; 
Took  in  hand  the  oars  for  rowing, 
And  the  poor  girl  left  behind  him^ 
Standing  by  the  salt-sea  water, 
'Mid  the  rugged  sea-stones  weeping 

To  behold  that  sight  of  sorrow. 

• 

Wept  the  poor  girl  hy  the  water, 
'Mid  the  rugged  sea-stones  standing ; 
Weeping,  weeping  and  lamenting 
As  she  prayed  to  mighty  Ukko ; 
'  Mighty  Ukko,  lord  of  heaven, 
Let  thy  westward  clouds  assemble. 
Let  thy  tempest  lash  the  ocean. 
Let  the  billows  leap  \xp  skyward 
To  o'erwhelm  the  false  deceiver, 
To  engulf  the  faithless  stranger  I' 

Mighty  Ukko,  lord  of  heaven. 
Let  his  western  clouds  assemble, 
Let  his  biUows  leap  up  skyward 
To  o'erwhelm  the  false  deceiver, 
To  engulf  the  faithless  stranger. 

The  two  following  are  evidently  of  a  later  date,  and  the  work 
of  a  Christian  poet : — 

LOOK  UPON  MY  FLOGK,  LOBD  JEBUB! 

Look  upon  my  flock,  Lord  Jesus ! 

Keep,  O  God,  my  herded  cattle 

On  the  open  mountain  pastures, 

In  the  pleasant  forest-clearings, 

'Mid  the  green  and  slender  birch-trees, 

'Mid  the  juniper's  lovely  bushes, 

'Neath  the  hill- top's  thick-grown  pine-trees, 

In  the  lowland  woods  of  aspen, 

'Neath  the  spruce-fir's  golden  branches. 

In  the  deep  and  slumbrous  forest ! 

Let  not  yellow  wolves  come  nigh  them. 

Let  not  the  black  bear  approach  them ! 

But  if  wolves  must  come  a-nigh  them, 

If  the  black  bear  must  approach  them. 

Straightway  be  transformed  my  cattle ; 

Change  to  stocks  my  kine  so  lovely, 

Change  to  stones  my  bleating  treasures  ;— 

Wolves  will  pass  by  stocks  unheeding. 

Bears  xmheeding  paas  by  0tone-kea|w ! 
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THE   HEBD-BOT   IK  THE   FOBEST. 

Others  hear  the  church-bells  ringing, 
I,  poor  lad,  the  cow-bells  only ; 
Others  sec  the  holy  preacher, 
I,  alone,  the  lofty  pine-trees ; 
Hugged  rocks  serve  me  for  temple, 
Black  pine-logs  they  are  my  preachers ; 
Willow-bushes  chant  the  anthem. 
And  my  clerk,  he  is  the  cuckoo ! 

Lift  thy  voice,  oh  golden  cuckoo. 
Golden- tongue,  shout  through  the  silence. 
Shout  aloud  in  silvery  accents, 
And  make  answer  from  the  forest ! 
Shall  I  long  time  face  all  weather  ^ 
Shall  I  herd  the  flock  much  longer  ? 
Yet  much  longer  tramp  the  moorlands, 
And  the  marsh's  weary  borders  ? 
Still  for  one — or  for  two  summers — 
Still  for  Rye — six  summers  wander  ? 
— Perhaps  for  ten — for  ten  long  summers ! 
But — it  may  be,  not  so  either ! 

In  1842  Dr.  Lonnrot's  collection  of  proverbs  was  published. 
They  were  7000  in  number,  and  filled  a  volume  of  nearly  600 
pages.  Lastly,  in  1845,  a  fifth  part  of  this  work  was  published, 
containing  1648  Finnish  proyeros,  and  138  Esthonian  riddle& 

So  earnest  was  this  able  philologist  and  writer  that  he  com- 
menced in  1 836  a  monthly  periodical,  which  ceased  however  after 
a  continuance  of  some  years.  It  was  too  early  in  its  appearance  for 
so  young  a  literature  ;  and  a  similar  fate  attended  the  offer  of  a 
prize  by  the  Society  of  Literature  for  the  best  translation  of 
Kuneberg's  well-known  poem,  the  'Elk-hunters,'  none  of  the 
many  produced  being  found  worthy  of  the  original 

The  Society,  in  1840,  issued  a  periodical  under  the  name  of 
'  Suomi,'  the  national  name  of  Fmland,  and  included  amongst 
its  contributors  the  most  celebrated  men  of  science  and  literature 
in  Finland.  It  continued  but  three  years,  and  published  three 
volumes.  In  1846  were  published  a  book  for  popular  reading, 
and  a  *  Hand-book  of  Finland's  History,'  by  J.  F.  Cajan.  In 
1847,  a  Finlandic  translation  of  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid,  by 
D.  W.  St.  Schildt ;  and  in  1 848  a  translation  of  Bredow's  'Remark- 
able Incidents  in  the  Histoiy  of  the  World,'  intended  as  a  readinc^- 
book  for  country  schools.  The  example  of  the  Society  was  fcM- 
lowed  by  many  native  authors,  and  amongst  other  works  were 
published  a  translation  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  a  Finlandic  Letter- 
writer.  Instructions  for  Farm  Management,  Ac. 

Besides  the  literary  labours  of  the  Society  as  already  enume- 
rate<l,  may  be  mentioned  a  prize  which  it  offered,  in  1846,  for 
the  most  perfect  grammar  of  the  Finlandic  tonguey  and  the  con- 
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tinued  support  which  it  has  afforded  at  various  times  to  jouog 
and  learned  mea  who  have  travelled  into  the  interior  and  mot« 
remote  part  of  the  country  to  gather  up  popular  poetry,  old 
eagas,  &&  ;  as  well  as  to  make  careful  philological  and  ethnological 
researches ;  nor,  lastly,  their  earnest  endeavour  to  prepare  a  compre- 
hensive and  critical  dictionary  of  the  Finhindic  tongue,  which 
shall  contain,  ns  far  as  possible,  a  complete  coJlectiou  of  words- 
used  in  the  principal  dialects,  together  with  accurate  collation  of 
all,  A.  mass  of  valuable  material  for  this  great  national  work, 
and  which,  in  fact,  formed  its  nucleus,  was  obtained  in  the  philo- 
logical and  historical  manuscripts  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by 
their  secretary,  Keckmann,  at  lus  (Icrtth. 

A  second  society,  similar  in  character  to  the  first,  was  organize)} 
at  Viborg,  in  1 846,  which  was  also  greatly  enriched  bjimporttuit 
testamentary  bequests.  Both  societies  at  the  time  of  Molhech'9 
report  were  in  flourishing  condition,  and  the  library  of  the  elder 
one  contained  about  twelve  hundred  volumea 

Among  the  more  modern  literary  productions  of  the  younger 
generations  may  be  mentioned  an  extremely  interesting  ancT 
valuable  work,  published  annually,  nnder  the  title  of  'Our 
Country's  Album,'  edited  by  H.  Kellgren,  B,  Tengstrom,  and 
K.  Tigerstedt  It  is  written  in  the  Swedish  language,  and  con- 
tains translations  of  the  folks'  songs,  both  of  Western  Finland 
and  of  the  kindred  Esthonian  and  Finnish  tribes  settled  in 
fiussia ;  besides  native  and  Esthonian  sagas  or  legends ;  together 
with  ajsthetic,  philologic,  and  literary  papers,  all  bearingupon  the 
language,  poetry,  and  history  of  Finland. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  literary  history  of  this  ancient 
country,  as  far  as  Professor  Molbech  serves  us  for  a  guide.  But 
we  must  not  close  this  article  without  a  more  general  men- 
tion of  Runeberg,  tbegreatest  living  poet  of  Finland.  Hunebergr 
though  he  writes  iu  the  Swedish  language,  is  truly  national  in 
spirit ;  a  warm,  patriotic  heart,  beats  in  his  bosom,  and  the- 
genius  of  his  country  is  the  only  muse  that  he  acknowledges. 
He  is  of  all  Finlandic  poets  the  one  who  has  inherited  the  harp 
of  old  Wreinaimoinen,  whose  strains  touch  the  human  heart  to  the 
core.  It  is  the  reality  of  a  suffering  and  sorrowing  humanity,  as 
he  finds  it  amid  the  forests  and  desolate  marshes  of  his  native 
land,  which  calls  forth  the  eloquence  of  his  song ;  the  sufferings, 
the  joys,  the  temptations,  sorrows,  and  hopes  of  the  men  and 
women  of  Finland  are  the  theme  of  his  inspiration.  It  is  this- 
admission  to  the  innermast  sanctuary  of  the  human  heart,  the 
privilege  alone  of  the  true  poet,  which  b  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  Runeberg." 

•  For  further  account  of  this  poet,  see  Hoivitt's  '  Literature  of  the  NortL.'' 
S.S. — VOL.  X.  D  D 
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Among  his  principal  poems  may  be  mentioned  'The  Stories  of 
Ensign  Stal/  in  which  he  describes,  imder  the  character  of  an  old 
soldier,  the  conquest  of  Finland  by  Russia,  and  thus  gives  many 
a  pathetic  incident  of  the  war,  and  many  an  affecting  picture  ot 
domestic  sorrow.  The  '  Elk-hunters,'  already  mentioned,  is  a 
poem  in  nine  cantos,  written  in  hexameters,  remarkable  for  the 
freshness  of  its  scenery  and  the  delineations  of  character  and 
manners  which  it  contains.  '  Hanna'  is  another  poem  of  the  same 
class,  in  three  cantos.  '  The  Grave  in  Perrho,'  in  two,  is  a  story 
of  strange,  stem  heroism,  which  we  would  gladly  give  as  a 
specimen  of  his  style,  but  that  its  length  forbids.  We  wiU, 
instead,  give  a  short  ballad  from  the  narrative  of  Ensign  Stal, 
premising  that  this  poem,  like  many  others  of  Runeberg^s,  is 
written  in  the  modem  rhymed  stanza,  but  he  as  frequently  uses 
the  unrhymed  but  rhythmical  metre  of  the  older  bank. 

THfi   COTTAGE    GIBL. 

'Twas  ere,  a  balmy  summer's  eve,  the  glorious  sim  descending. 

And    tender    floods  of    crimson   light   seemed    earth    and    heaven 

blending. 
When  joyful  came  a  weary  band  of  peasants  up  the  road. 
Their  aay*s  work  done,  they  hastened  now  each  to  his  own  abode. 

Their   day's  work  done,  their  harvest  reaped,  a  harvest   rich   and 

golden; — 
A  hold  and  vengeful  Russian  troop  mown  down  or  prisoners  holdcn ; 
At  dawn  of  day  they  had  gone  forth  to  meet  their  cruel  foe, 
Nor  WHS  their  victory  complete  before  the  sun  was  low. 

Near  to  the  field  where  now  was  fought  this  conflict  long  and  bloody, 
A  little  farm,  by  former  fights  lay  desolate  already, 
Upon  the  door-sill  sate  a  girl  and  watched  with  eager  eye 
The  troop  of  peasant- victors  come  onward  and  pass  by. 

She  gazed  like  one  who  seekcth;   but  that  heart's  deep  core  who 

knoweth  ? 
Her  cheek  with  yet  a  dee{)er  red  than  sunset's  crimson  gloweth ; 
She  sate  unmoved,  her  blood  so  warm,  and  every  sense  so  stirxtni. 
That  had  she  listened  her  own  heart's  pulsations  she  had  heard. 

The  troop  came  on ;  from  man  to  man  a  look  inquiring  east  she ; 
Of  everv  man  who  onward  came  the  self-same  question  asked  she, 
A  trembling  question,  Rhyly  asked,  but  not  in  words  expressed. 
More  silent  than  the  sigh  itself  which  fluttered  from  her  breast. 

And  when  the  troop,  from  fintt  to  last,  without  reply  had  loft  her. 
Her  calmness  vanished,  for  that  sight  had  of  her  stivii^h  bereft  her, 
Yet  made  she  no  lament,  but  bowed  her  forehead  on  her  hand. 
And  wept  as  they  who  weep  in  grief  which  they  will  not  withstand. 
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*  Weep  not !    Take  heart !    There  is  no  cause  for  all  this  grief,  my 

daughter ! 
Oh  listen  to  thy  mother's  words  and  shed  Hot  tears  like  vater. 
He  whom  thou  sought'st  in  vain  'mid  men  returning  from  the  strife 
Is  living  still ;  he  thought  of  thee,  and  hath  preserved  his  life  ! 

^  He  thought  of  thee  and  listened  onto  my  prudent  warning ; 
It  was  my  parting  rede  to  him  when  lie  went  forth  this  morning, 
And  though  compelled  to  go  with  them  he  would  not  steike  a  Uow, 
Nor  risk  his  life,  and  life's  hest  joys.     He  liveth  yet,  I  know !' 

The  girl  looked  up  and  trembled ;  her  sorrow's  spell  was  broken, 
It  was  as  if  forebodings  dire  within  her  soid  were  spoken ; 
She  spake  no  word,  but  glancing  towards  the  bloody  field  of  fight. 
She  stole  into  the  sunset,  and  hurried  out  of  sight* 

One  hour  and  yet  a  second  passed ;  the  shades  of  night  were  fidling, 
The  sky  was  piled  with  silver  clouds,  but  earth  was  wr^  a  pall  in. 
'  Why  tarries  she  P     Oh  daughter  come ;  these  is  no  need  for  fear, 
To-morrow  ere  the  sun  is  up  thy  true  love  will  be  here  1' 

The  daughter  came.     With  silent  steps  she  neared  her  wondering 
'  ■    mother. 

She  had  no  tears,  she  did  not  weep  in  this  great  grief,  this  ot^er ; 
The  hand  she  gave  was  cc^der  than  the  night  winds  when  they  blow, 
And  whiter  was  her  cold,  cold  cheek  than  flakes  of  frozen  snow. 

*  My  grave  may  now  be  dug,  dear  mother;  my  life's  joy  hath  departed ; 
The  man  to  whom  I  pledged  my  troth  is  false  and  dastard-hearted ! 
He  thought  of  me — ^thought  of  himself — he  did  as  thou  hadst  planned-— 
He  saved  himself  at  other's  cost  and — shamed  his  fatherland  I 

"*  When  came  the  troop  and  he  came  not,  I  wept  with  love  yet  fonder, 
I  thought  that  as  a  man  he  lay  among  the  brave  dead  yonder, 
I  grieved  and  yet  my  grief  was  sweet,  such  sorrow  has  no  pain, 
I  could  have  lived  a  thousand  years  thus  to  have  mourned  him  slain. 

*  I  sought  for  him  among  the  dead,  till  night  the  field  hath  covered, 
But  not  among  the  noble  slain  have  I  his  face  discovered. — 
What  good  is  life,  what  good  is  love  when  honour  lives  no  more  ? 

I  could  not  find  him  'mong  the  dead,  and  let  me  die  therefore !' 

So  much  for  the  Finlanders.  Their  endeavours  to  elevate 
themselves  in  the  intellectual  scale  have  been  the  result  of  peace. 
What  will  be  the  consequences  of  the  present  war,  whicn  has 
already  levelled  its  thunder  against  the  fortress  of  Hekingfors, 
the  seat  of  those  literary  labours  which  we  have  recorded,  time 
will  show.  But  be  they  what  they  may,  our  sympathies  will  not 
fail  Finland,  nor  our  earnest  wishes  that  the  national  spirit  which 
awoke  through  her  old  literature  may  still  grow  amid  the  anxieties 
and  sufferings  of  war,  so  that  when  peace  returns,  she  may  devote 
herself  with  yet  greater  energy  to  the  work  of  civilization  and 
enlightenment. 

dd2 
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Blackwood. 

The  republication  of  tbe  *  Nodes'  furnisbes  us  witb  a  graceftil 
opportunity  of  saying  a  few  more  words  about  Christopber  North 
and  bis  marvellous  genius.  Perbaps  tbe  main  offices  of  mind 
^n  its  bigher  forms  at  least)  may  be  summed  up  in  two— creation 
and  criticism  ;  tbe  first  is  peculiarly  tbe  work  of  genius,  although 
criticism  too,  in  its  proper  acceptation,  demands  a  considerable 
measure  of  tbe  imaginative  faculty.  Tbe  history  of  literature 
has  been  little  else  than  a  record  of  the  oscillations  between  the 
creative  and  the  critical.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  day  tbe  creative 
element  prevailed,  not  merely  in  poetry  but  in  scientific  and 
philosophic  research,  in  travels  and  discoveries,  in  all  the  ener- 
gies at  work  in  the  age.  Under  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Ubarles  I.,  there  was  a  kind  of  combination,  or  rather  struggle 
between  the  two — Milton  sustaining  the  honour  of  tbe  creative, 
Selden  and  the  Presbyterian  divines  generally  applying  a  some- 
what critical  process  to  the  defence  and  explication  of  theology. 
In  Charles  II.'s  day,  the  creative  was  overlaid  and  well  nigh 
drowned  under  the  critical  element  which  rioted  in  poetry,  on 
the  stage,  in  every  department  of  literature  and  science,  ana  was 
fed  from  France.  Under  Pope  and  bis  school,  our  poetry  became 
still  more  decidedly  critical.  By  and  by,  when  bis  influence  was 
waning,  the  creative  power  of  genius  began  in  the  *  Seasons'  of 
Thomson,  and  in  the  *  Night  Thoughts'  of  Young,  to  reappear ; 
in  Cowper  and  Burke  it  came  forth  still  more  boldly,  and  (aided 
from  France,  as  the  critical  influence  had  been,  but  in  a  very 
different  manner,  inspired  by  the  Be  volution  in  France)  it  at 
length  produced  those  miracles  of  poetry  and  general  power  con- 
tained m  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Foster, 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  fifty  more.  The  critical  indeed  continued  to 
exist,  and  to  hght  its  own  cause  bravely  in  reviews  and  sceptical 
speculations  of  all  kinds,  and  has  of  late  again  triumphed,  at 
least  for  a  season,  over  the  creative,  although  in  our  New  Poets 
and  elsewhere  we  sec  symptoms  of  another  reaction.  Still  at 
present  we  cannot  say  that  our  age  is  distinguished  by  creative 
intellect  It  is  *  nothing  if  not  critical'  Remarkable  for  the 
most  searching  and  varied  analysis,  it  has  httle  B}iithesis ;  with 
immense  cleverness,  it  has  little  originality ;  witb  great  and  all- 
developed  talent,  it  has  little  genius  ;  with  prodigious  animation, 
it  has  little  enthusiasm  ;  witb  vast  labour,  it  has  Jittle  hope ;  and 
with  much  inquiry,  cant,  and  pretension,  it  has  little  religion. 
A  creative  age  must  be  a  hopeful  one — smitten  by  some  new 
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suabeam  of  joyous  prospect  (whether  trae  or  false)  from  a  higher 
region.  It  was  so  Iq  the  age  of  the  fieformatioD,  and  of  the 
French  Revolution-  It  is  not  so  in  oursL  A  creative  is  a  aelf- 
forgetting,  earnest,  idea-mad  age.  Ours,  as  Carlyle  truly  aaya, 
'listens  to  itee  If,' confounds  intense  consciousnefls  of  weakness - 
with  the  possession  of  strength,  and  mistakes  its  perceptions  of 
being  at  sea  with  the  sight  of  shore.  We  must  wait  for  some 
great  new  eathusLism — some  unselfish,  transporting,  sunny,  and 
universal  idea  to  pervade  the  higher  mind  of  the  world,  ere  we 
can  produce  truly  original  poetry,  or  genuine  art,  or  the  highest 
species  of  philosophical  thought  But  whence,  where,  or  how 
is  such  a  new  idea  or  subbme  enthusiasm  likely  to  descend 
upon  us? 

The  creative  and  the  critical  elements  have  often  .been  com- 
bined in  men  of  genius,  indeed,  are  generally  found  together, 
.with  the  creative  predominating  in  some,  as  in  Wordsworth — 
with  the  critical  or  artistic  predominating  in  others,  as  in 
Tennyson — and  with  both  nearly  equal,  as  in  Coleridge  and  Chris- 
topher North,  In  Wilson,  indeed,  we  look  upon  the  two  elements 
as  both  existing  in  largest  measure,  and  as  both,  if  not  thoroughly 
harmonized,  yet  working  sweetly  and  strongly  together.  If  they 
do  not  move  with  the  uniformity  of  two  oxen  or  horse.i  pulling 
the  same  plough  at  the  same  pace,  they  resemble  a  strong  horse 
and  a  strong  ox  yoked  to  the  same  tasks,  and  urged  on  by  the 
same  goad  In  some  of  his  works,  unfortunately,  he  has  only 
used  a  portion  of  his  powers — powers  which  are  so  constituted 
that  they  never  work  so  well  as  when  they  work  in  combination 
— never  run  so  fast  as  wheu  they  seem  emulous  of  each  other's 
speed.  lu  his  '  Lights  aud  Shadows,'  and  in  most  of  his 
poetry,  we  see  only  one  of  his  main  powers  employed,  and 
it  besides  seems  to  labour  slowly  and  sadly,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  its  companion,  feeling  that  it  is  not  good  to  be  alone. 
Nothing  can  surpass  in  grandeur  some  of  the  descriptions 
in  the  '  Lights  and  Shadows ;'  and  nothing  in  pathos  excels 
some  of  the  pictures  in  his  poems.  But  they  are  not  properly 
relieved,  or  suitably  set — relieved  by  humour,  or  set  in  the  ciy»- 
talline  shrine  of  wit  Hence  there  is  something  mawkish  and 
morbid  about  them,  and  the  author  seems  sometimes  afraid  of  his 
own  genius,  shuddering  under  the  shadow  of  his  own  broad  wings. 
He  treads  timidly  regions  which  in  his  higher  moods  he  would 
have  crossed  at  the  speed,  and  with  the  impetuous  force  of  the 
whirlwind.  He  leans  down  on  some  subjects  the  lurid  weight  of 
passion  instead  of  gilding  them  gaily  with  the  shifting  lights  erf 
poetry.  He  exhibits  rather  the  resources  of  his  heart  than  the 
unlimited  riches  of  his  genius.  In  these  productions  we  not 
only  miss  almost  entirely  the  critical  element,  but  we  see  ths 
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creative  power  exerting  itself  only  in  part ;  not  (Hily  dulled  and 
deadened  by  the  absence  of  its  critical  companion,  but  confined 
in  its  own  field  and  range,  capable  indeed  of  the  tears  whidi 
creators  weep,  but  not  of  the  smiles  and  riant  laughter  which  it 
is  the  still  higher  prerogatiye  of  genius  to  shed  forth  like  a 
strange  sudden  sunsnine  transfiguring  all  things  into  mirth,  or 
cheerfulness,  or  joy.  It  makes  this  the  worse  that  Wilson's  mind 
is  not  of  that  order  which  is  ^nothing  if  not  serious,'  which, 
charged  with  a  prophetic  mission,  must  be  always  graye  as  its 
message,  or  which,  if  it  do  smile,  smiles  in  *  so  sad  a  sort  as 
if  it  mocked  itself/  Such  a  spirit  indeed  occasioiially  eleams 
across  his  pages.  But  it  does  not  tarry  long,  or  if  it  ooes,  it 
seems  arrested  by  effort,  and  it  is  so  much  the  worse  for  the  effeot 
The  light  of  the  sun,  one  thinks,  compelled  to  stand  over  Oibeon, 
could  not  have  been  quite  so  naturally  glorious  as  it  was  in  the 
morning  of  that  memorable  day,  nor  did  the  moon  shine  quite  m> 
sweetly  over  the  vale  of  Ajalon  as  when  at  other  times  she  had 

*  Climbed  the  blue  steep  of  the  Eagtem  sky, 
And  sate  and  tarried  for  the  coming  Night,* 

trembling  over  the  beautiful  oaks  which  fill  that  romantic  valley 
of  Dan.  And  so  the  light  of  Wilson's  genius,  when  long  detained 
on  sad  and  sombre  themes,  assumes,  we  know  not  what,  of  an  un- 
natural aspect,  seems  powerful  but  lurid,  not  indeed  labouring 
under  dim  eclipse,  but  shining  with  the  strange  and  unworldly 
brightness  of  a  midnight  sun. 

Whatever  style  of  writing  best  represents  its  author's  variooa 
moods  must  be  most  suitable  to  his  genius,  for  what  is  good  writing 
but  a  complete  reflection  of  the  writer's  whole  soul  7  In  some 
instances,  indeed,  there  is  in  the  mind  but  one  dark,  predominant 
mood,  and  that,  if  the  writer  be  true  to  his  own  nature,  must  be 
expressed  alone  and  by  itself,  even  at  the  hazard  of  monotony, 
and  never  changed.  In  vain  does  Hazlitt  strive  to  be  gay,  and 
Foster  to  be  elastic.  But  when  the  moods  and  the  powers  are 
various,  they  should  not  only  be  all  represented,  but  represented 
together,  and  so  as  to  form  a  whole.  For  this  purpose  no  mode 
of  writing  is  better  adapted  than  the  Dialogue  or  Dram% 
where  the  quick  vicissitudes  of  feeling,  the  lively  interchanging 
currents  of  thought,  the  eternal  play  as  of  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock, are  admirably  adapted  for  developing  the  resources  and 
bringing  into  action  all  the  powers  of  a  wide  and  catholic-hearted 
genius.  In  a  drama  or  dialogue  every  mood  of  the  mind  is  as  it 
were  personified,  and  becomes  a  living  individual  In  Shakspere, 
for  instance,  Falstafi*  stands  for  his  creat<»*'s  animalism  and 
humour ;  Mercutio  for  his  whimsicality  and  wit ;  Hamlet  for  his 
melsmcholy;  Timon  for  his  misanthropy;  Romeo  for  his  eaiij 
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love;  Othello  for  his  later  jealousy  (perhaps);  Prospero  for  Im 
magical  taacy ;  Hotspur  for  liis  hftirbraiatid  romantic  heroism ; 
Ulysses  (in  'Troilus and Cresaida")  for  his  deep,  Aagacioua  wisdom; 
and  King  Lear  for  his  high  strung  and  half-mad  imagination. 
Shakspere,  we  believe,  was  by  necessity  driven  to  the  drama,  ae 
the  only  adequate  exjH^ssion  of  his  all-aded  powers  What 
sickly  strains,  notwithstanding  all  the  felidtiea  of  thought  and 
language  which  are  strewed  across  them,  are  ShukBpere's  sonnets 
compared  to  his  plays,  and  it  is  so  chiefly  because  in  the  former 
he  is  cabined,  cribbed,  coiifined,  partly  by  the  structure  of  the 
verse,  partly  by  the  mysterj'  of  the  subject ;  while  in  the  latter, 
he  is  left  at  liberty  to  disport,  as  if  in  a  boundless  ocean,  all  the 
powers  of  bis  vast  and  vetsatilo  niiud.  There  is  too,  in  the  form 
of  dialogue  or  drama,  a  river-like  meandering  motion  which 
admirably  suits  alike  the  purposes  and  the  temperament  of 
geniua 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  pwhaps,  the  best  artistia  prodno- 
tions  in  the  world  are  dialf^uee.  Think  of  those  golddQ  oonvaiv 
sations,  distinguished  not  less  by  beautiful  poetry  thim  by  profoand 
thought,  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  which  have  often  been  compued 
to  the  conversations  of  the  gods.  Think,  in  Scripture,  of  Job; — 
and  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  which,  if  infenor  to  many  parts  of 
the  Bible  in  high  imagination,  yields  to  nothing  in  poetry  for 
beauty,  tenderness,  and  Oriental  grace.  Then  there  are  the  fine 
Dialogues  of  Cicero,  in  which,  although  (he  orator  too  often  peeps 
out,  and  the  style  is  sometimes  povliz  .imi  heavy,  the  matter  ia 
always  solid,  and  many  of  the  flights  iii;igMiticent.  Tlion  there 
are  Lucian's  Dialogues,  so  ingenious  in  their  scepticism  and 
witty  in  their  profanity.  In  more  modern  times  Erasmus  has 
given  us  some  learned  and  elaborate  dialogues ;  Castalio  has  caat 
many  parts  of  Scripture  into  this  form ;  in  Italy,  both  Petrardi 
and  Machiavelli  have  practised  the  dialogun;  among  the  French 
we  have  dialogues  by  Sarrassin,  Malebranche,  and  F^n^on, 
besides  B^ontenelle's  famous  Diali^ue  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds ; 
in  England,  not  to  speak  of  Shakspere,  or  our  thousand  and  on« 
dramatists  who  have  superadded  stoiy  and  plot  to  interlocnticm, 
we  have  the  divine  Dialogues  of  Henry  More,  the  Visions  o£ 
Heaven  and  Hell,  said  to  be  Bunyan's,  the  philosophical  Dialogues 
of  Berkeley,  the  atheistic  Dialogues  of  Hume,  the  moral  and  poli- 
tical Dialogues  of  Bishop  Hurd,  Lord  Lytlleton'a  Dialogues  of 
the  Dead,  Addison's  Dialogues  on  Medals,  the  once  famooB 
religious  Dialogues  of  Hervey  and  Rowland  Hill,  and  many 
more.  What  wiis  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  too,  but  a  long  and 
most  delightful  dialogue]  In  our  own  day  have  appeaj^  a 
number  of  works  on  science,  philoaophy,  politics,  art,  literature, 
and  religion,  in  this  shape.     Among  these  we  remember  best  at 
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this  moment,  Southey's  Colloquies  on  Society,  Hazlitt's  Conver- 
sations with  Northcote,  Mr.  Helps'  excellent  Friends  in  Council 
and  Companions  of  my  Solitude,  Davy's  somewhat  silly  Salmonia 
(which  Wilson  has  so  humorously  dissected  in  '  Blackwood'  for 
1828),  and  the  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  a  work  which,  although  not  fulfilling  all  the  conditions 
^f  the  dialogue,  contains  masses  of  thought,  learning,  whim, 
paradox,  imagery,  sense,  nonsense,  prejudice,  passion,  and  pro* 
found  philosophy,  which  rank  it  with  the  most  unequal  and  most 
remarkable  productions  of  the  human  mind. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  Job,  Plato,  and  Shakspere,  who 
are  beyond  all  comparison,  we  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  the 
*  Noctes'  of  Christopher  North  the  finest  dialogues,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  any  language  or  literature.  Not  only  are  they,  as  just 
seen,  the  most  thorough  expression  of  Wilson's  glorious  mind— • 
the  elements  of  which  we  analysed  in  the  *  Eclectic'  for  January, 
1854 — ^but,  as  a  whole,  they  fulfil  more  completelv  than  others 
the  artistic  requirements  of  the  dialogue,  and  at  the  same  time 
contain  an  almost  unparalleled  display  of  humour  and  of  imagi* 
nation. 

In  the  first  place,  they  have  all  that  variety  and  ease  of  style 
ivhich  should  distinguish  the  dialogue.  No  talent,  no  depth,  no 
power  of  genius,  can  sustain  the  interest  or  confirm  the  charm 
of  a  dialogue  which  wants  conversational  easa  The  want  of 
this  has  been  the  destruction  of  such  plays  as  Thomson's  and 
Johnson's,  and  has  damaged  alike  the  *  Sardanapalus'  of  Byron, 
the  *  Excursion'  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  *  Remorse'  of  Coleridge. 
A  mass  of  successive  soliloquies,  or  long  set  speeches,  can  no 
more  be  confounded  with  a  real  conversation  than  a  quantity  of 
dead  fagots  can  be  identified  with  the  branches  of  a  living  tree 
all  talking  to  each  other  through  the  medium  of  the  same  even- 
ing wind.  This  error  is  carefully  or  rather  unavoidably  shunned 
by  Wilson,  who  seems  always  to  fancy  himself  (with  his  Gumey) 
actually  listening  to  a  number  of  real  characters,  and  simply 
jotting  down  notes  of  their  conversation,  with  something  indeed 
of  the  hurry,  but  with  all  the  accuracy,  of  shorthand.  Even  in 
the  longest  of  his  descriptions — and  some  of  them  are  sufficiently 
long — he  seems  rushing  breathlessly  on,  like  one  who  expects 
immediately  to  be  interrupted  ;  and  you  as  well  as  he  feel  from 
the  first  that  the  interruption  is  at  hand.  His  loneer  sentences 
never  remind  you  of  those  roads  which  stretch  on  mterminably 
in  a  straight  line,  and  which  so  weary  the  traveller,  but  rather 
of  those  lanes  the  coming  turnings  in  which  are  visible  all  along. 
Hemorselessly  does  Tickler  come  in  with  his  sharp  scissors,  and 
cut  across  the  richest  webs  of  humour,  or  pathos,  or  fancy  which 
^orth  or  the  Shepherd  is  weaving.     A  yawn  even  is  sometimes 
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made  to  dig  a  gulf  in  an  elaborata  ai^iment,  a  fierce  diatribe, 
or  a  brilliant  picture  ;  and  a  description  of  Homeric  vigour  is 
disturbed  by  a  snore  from  Hogg,  such  as  Homer  never  uttered 
even  in  the  deepest  of  those  slumbers  which  Horace  has  attri- 
buted to  him.  At  the  very  moment  when  you  are  beguuLmg  to 
tremble  lest  he  should  become  tedious,  he  shifts  the  scene,  or 
changes  the  subject,  or  cries  for  a  song,  or  mixes  a  new  tumbler, 
or  shouts  '  glorious'  as  the  oysters  of  the  evening  enter,  and  all 
terror  of  tedium  disappears.  This  proves,  we  think,  hia  tact  to 
have  been  no  less  admirable  than  his  genius.  The  author  has 
thus,  too,  secured  variety  of  topic  as  well  as  of  mode  of  treat* 
ment  It  is  amusing  to  glance  over  the  table  of  contents  which 
Professor  Ferrier  has  prefixed  to  this  volume,  and  to  notice  the 
multitudinous  and  most  diverse  subjects  that  are  therein  con- 
tained. To  speak  in  Wilson's  own  alliterative  style — trees,  tarts, 
torrents,  and  toruadoes ;  cats,  cards,  cataracts,  Coleridges,  and 
Cannings  ;  fishes,  foxes, '  Fozie  Tams  ;'  poetry,  politics,  popular 

£  Teachings,  and  more  popular  punch  ;  monkeys,  Macauiays,  and 
[ontgomeries ;  oysters,  orient  pearls,  and  Odysseys ;  bagmen, 
Broughams,  and  Balaam-boxes  ;  wolves,  wines,  Wordsworths, 
and  ten  thousand  other  materials  er^ually  heterogeneous,  are  all 
huddled  together  as  in  a  chaos ;  and  yet,  on  this  chaos,  the  spirit 
of  genius,  brooding,  produces  a  certain  cAm  amidst  the  confusion, 
and  a  certain  unity  amidst  the  disorganization. 

In  these  dialogues,  Wilson  has  secured  another  main  point  in 
dramatic  writing,  the  preservation  of  individuality  among  the 
various  characters.  Sometimes,  indeed,  Tickler  becomes  more 
eloquent  and  diffuse  than  he  has  any  right  to  be,  and  sometimes 
it  is  only  the  accident  of  the  Shepherd  usin^  Scoteh  that  dis- 
tinguishes his  poetical  pictures  from  those  of  Christopher.  But, 
in  general,  the  presentation  of  the  three  characters  is  perfect. 
Tickler  is  a  shrewd,  sagacious,  sensuous,  satirical  old  boy,  who 
thinks  in  apothegms,  speaks  in  monosyllabics,  and  is  ever  ready 
to  act  as  a  drag  on  the  bickering  wheels  of  his  more  mercurial 
and  poetic  companions.  North  is  a  fine  genial  aged  man,  the 
fire  of  youth  and  poetry  unabated  in  his  veins,  whose  crutch  ia 
rather  a  metaphor  and  make-believe  than  a  reality — irritable, 
however,  and  with  a  strong  dash  of  devilry  in  his  composition ; 
he  is,  in  short,  what  Wilson  would  have  become  had  not  decay 
and  decrepitude  of  body  and  mind  fastened  prematurely  upon 
bim.  The  Shepherd  is  a  mixture  of  a  poet  and  the  bailUe  of  a 
comitry  town  such  as  Selkirk,  with  the  fancy  of  the  one,  and  the 
rough  sense,  coarse  humour,  and  strongly  developed  animalism 
of  the  other.  And  thus  the  three  accordingly  play  their  parts- 
North  outrivalling  Hogg  in  imagination,  Hogg  bearing  him  down 
by  torrents  of  broad  Scotch  ;  Tickler  interposing  his  gruflf  con- 
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tradictions  or  sly  asides ;  all  at  times  laughing  at  while  jH'etending 
to  admire  each  other,  and  the  only  bond  between  the  three  being 
a  common  love  of  literature,  of  toryism,  and  of  toddy. 

Dialogue  without  incident  is  apt  to  become  flat  and  unprofit- 
able. But  Wilson  has  avoided  this  error  with  consummate  dex- 
terity. He  has  sown  little  events,  such  as  the  burning  of  the 
contents  of  the  Balaam-box,  certain  practical  jokes  passed  by 
some  of  the  dramatis  personam  on  each  other,  the  Shepherd  8 
dream  of  being  hanged,  &&,  in  the  midst  of  the  interlocutions.  He 
has  also  interposed  much  sagacious  criticism  on  poetry  and  art^ 
much  vigorous  political  disquisition,  and  a  great  deal  of  clever 
small-talk  on  passing  events,  which  all  contribute  to  'make  the 
medley  thick  and  slab,'  and  all  of  which  are,  to  us  at  least,  as 
readable  now  as  when  they  appeared  thirty  years  ago. 

But  the  quality  for  which  these  *  Noctes*  are  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished, and  which  shall  form  their  principal  passport  into 
the  dominions  of  Prince  Posterity,  is  the  wealth  of  {Mxcy, 
humour,  and  imagination  which  their  author  has  lavished  on 
them.  In  this  respect  there  has  really  been  nothing  like  them 
since  Shakspere.  Jeremy  Taylor  had  as  much  fancy,  Borke 
had  as  much  imagination,  but  neither  can  be  compared  to  Wilson 
in  humoiur.  Shakspere  had  more  fancy,  more  imamiation, 
besides  a  subtlety  and  depth  all  his  own  ;  but  we  realTy  doubt 
if  even  his  humour  was  equal  in  richness  and  grotcsquenes8»  and 
in  interpenetration  with  fancy,  to  that  of  Christopher  North,  and 
those  who  would  see  the  twin  faculties  of  fancy  and  humour 
attaining  their  utmost  limits,  and  performing  their  highest  fismts 
hitherto,  should  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  *  Noctes  Ambrosiaae.' 

We  ought  now,  ere  closing,  to  enter  on  the  faults  of  these 
extraordinary  productions  To  subject  such  jeux  d*€sprits  to  a 
severely  Christian  standard  were  obviously  unfair.  Still,  we 
could  have  wished  that  there  had  been  less  trifling,  in  certain 
parts,  with  the  language  of  inspiration ;  less  of  what  seems  at 
least  profanity  in  allusions  to  divine  things ;  and  far  less  coarse- 
ness of  language.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  indecency  and  blas- 
phemy are  missed  only  by  a  hair  sbreadth.  We  have  much 
allowance  to  make  for  Wilson's  peculiar  temperament,  and  would 
that  all  critics  and  all  Christians  were  as  indulgent  as  we  I  but 
still  there  are  limits  to  forbearance  even  witn  the  chartered 
libertines  of  genius,  and  there  is  nmch  in  this  volume  which 
alike  morality  and  good  taste  unite  in  condemning.  The  thought 
of  this  deepens  our  regret  at  the  great  man  s  removal  He  had 
purposed,  it  seems,  a  thorough  revival  previous  to  a  republication 
of  the  *  Noctes,'  in  which  case  he  would  unquestionably  have 
cut  down  most  unmercifully  many  of  the  weeds,  tares,  and  fungi 
which  must  now  deform  the  ground  for  ever.     Professor  Ferrier, 
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the  gifted  editor  of  this  edition,  has  performed  his  task,  on  the 
whole,  moBt  admirably  ;  with  judgment,  taste,  care,  discovering 
affection  for  his  father-in-law,  a  lawful  pride  in  his  fame,  and  a 
bindred  faculty  in  sort,  if  not  in  degree.  Bat  we  are  djsposed 
to  think,  that  if  he  had  either  ap^died  the  pnining-knife  more 
sternly,  or  at  least  uttered  bis  jH'Oteet  more  frequently  against 
the  offensive  statements  and  language  which  are  too  common  in 
the  volume,  that  be  bad  been  truer  to  bis  own  trust  and  to  his 
great  relative's  character  and  genius. 


Abt.  llL—HittUutea  of  Metaphgtie.  The  Z&Mrjr  of  Knowing  and 
Being.  By  Junes  F.  Ferrier,  A.B.,  Ozon,  Proftssor  of  Hontl 
Philosophy  and  Politi(>al  EcontHny,  |_St.  Andrew's.  Edinburgh 
and  London :  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons.     pp.  580. 

The  title  of  this  volume  will  serve,  to  a  large  number  even  of 
educated  readers,  as  little  better  than  a  wai-ning  to  trespassers. 
Everjr  man  knows  the  Scokh  blacksmith's  definition  of 'meta- 
physics.' Professor  Ferrier  bas  endorsed  and  illustrated  tbe 
sarcasm  by  averring,  with  reference  to  philosophical  literature  at 
laige,  that  '  there  is  not  a  single  philosophical  controversy  in 
phuoeopby  in  which  the  antagonists  are  playing  at  tbe  same 
game.  The  one  man  is  playiiii,'  at  chess,  bis  adversary  is  playing 
f^iust  him  at  billiards,'  '  Indeed,'  be  adds, '  it  may  be  affirmed 
mth  certainty,  that  no  man,  for  at  least  two  thousand  years,  bas 
seen  the  true  liesb-and -blood  countenance  of  a  single  philosophical 
problem'  (p.  9).  On  this  showing,  tbe  author  can  scarcely  take 
it  amiss  if  sober,  practical  English  readers  look  shy  on  bis  title- 
pf^e,  and  take  for  granted  that  it  announces  nothing  but  some  five 
hundred  pages  of  misty  abstract  speculation,  in  which  meaning  and 
no  meaning  are  alike  veiled  behind  an  obscure  cloud  of  words. 
No  mistake  could  be  greater.  Whatever  be  tbe  defects  of  Mr. 
Ferrier 's  treatise,  some  of  which  wo  shall  endeavour  to  point  out, 
obscurity  and  unintelligibility  are  not  amoi^  them.  Mr.  Ferrier 
knows  what  he  means  to  say,  and  says  it  He  knows,  too,  or 
thinks  be  knows,  what  other  philosophers  meant,  or  ought  to 
have  meant,  much  better  than  they  knew  themselves.  His  clear, 
bright,  vigorous  style,  remarkably  free  from  technicalities,  and 
rather  erring  in  the  direction  of  colloquial  levity  than  of  strained 
gravity,  is  as  refreshing  to  tbe  practised  metaphydcal  student,  as 
it  will  be  surprising  to  many  readers  to  whom  metaphyucs  is  a 
terra,  incognita  dark  and  inaccessible,  inhabited  only  by  spectral 
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abstractions,  systematic  chimeras,  and  ghosts  of  dead  tbeoriea. 
Not  that  the  volume  before  us  is  easy  reading.  It  is  a  continuous 
strongly-woven  chain  of  reasoning,  needing  close  attention  to 
follow  it  accurately  and  intelligently  ;  and  still  closer  attention 
to  detect  its  flaws  and  infirmities.  The  Introduction,  however, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  work  (occupy- 
ing the  first  seventy  pages),  may  be  read  without  any  paiiiiil 
strain  on  the  powers  of  attention  and  reasoning ;  and  deserves 
to  be  placed  before  the  students  in  our  colleges  at  an  early  period 
of  their  philosophical  course. 

Professor  Ferrier's  undertaking  is  sufficiently  bold  and 
ambitious.  It  is  nothing  less  than  to  lay  down  a  chart  of  the 
coiu*se  along  which  metaphysical  speculation  has  ploughed  its 
devious  and  diflScult  way  hitherto  ;  to  guide  it  from  its  present 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  position  into  the  port  and  haven  of 
its  labours ;  and  to  lay  down  the  bearing  of  all  those  rocks  and 
shoals  and  bottomless  whirlpools  of  controversy,  which  have  been 
the  ruin  of  so  many  previous  systems.  Such  a  work  must  expect, 
and  even  claims,  the  most  vigorous  and  unsparing  criticism.  To 
employ  the  author's  own  words  : — 

'  No  indulgence  on  the  score  of  well-meant  intentions  ;  no  excuse  on 
the  ground  of  the  incompetency  of  human  reason  (for  this  incom- 
petency is  alwa3's  mere  laziness  aping  the  virtue  of  humility) ;  no 
allowance  on  the  plea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  shoidd  be 
either  asked  or  given.  The  thing  must  either  be  done  thoroughly  or 
not  at  all.  Such  a  work  must  be  no  mere  contribution  to  philosophical 
literature.  It  must  be  no  mere  bringing  together  of  materials  for 
some  other  hand  to  arrange.  How  fond  most  of  the  contributors  to 
science  are  of  taking  this  view  of  their  own  labours !  Modest  people ! 
As  if  any  one  would  thank  a  mason  who  should  say  to  him, — *'  There, 
sir,  are  the  stones ;  you  can  now  build  your  house  for  yourself!"  It 
must  embrace  every  essential  part  of  philosophy,  thoroughly  diffested, 
and  strictly  reasoned  out,  as  an  harmonious  and  consistent  whole.  It 
must  show  the  exact  point  where  every  opinion  and  every  controversy 
in  philosophy  takes  ojf  from  the  taj)-root  or  main  trunk  of  the  great 
tree  of  speculation.  The  disputants  themselves  never  know  where  this 
point  is.  And  thus,  in  its  explanatory  matter,  it  ought  to  be  a  com- 
plete history,  as  well  as  a  complete  body,  of  8))eculative  science.  At 
the  very  least,  this  much  nmst  be  affirmed,  that  the  defective  condition 
of  philosophy  can  be  remedied,  and  a  better  state  of  matters  brought 
about,  only  by  a  work  which  shall  comply  vigorously  with  both  the 
requisitions  laid  down  in  §  2.* — Introduction,  §  J32. 

The  paragraph  referred  to  in  the  last  sentence  is  the 
following: — *A  system  of  philosophy  is  bound  by  two  main 
requisitions, — it  ought  to  be  true,  and  it  ought  to  be  reasoned. 
If  a  system  of  philosophy  is  not  true,  it  will  scarcely  be  con- 
vincing ;  and  if  it  is  not  reasoned,  a  man  will  be  as  little  satisfied 
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with  it  as  a  hungry  person  would  be  by  having  his  meat  served 
up  to  him  raw.  Philosophy,  therefore,  in  its  ideal  perfection,  is 
a  body  of  reasoned  truth/ 

That  Mr.  Ferrier  has  produced  a  very  able  and  remarkable 
work,  likely  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  progress  of 
metaphysical  science,  is  what  no  competent  critic  will  deny ;  and 
what,  we  might  add,  the  author  does  not  require  .any  critic, 
competent  or  incompetent,  to  assure  him  of.  That  he  has 
successfully  accomplished  the  gigantic  task  indicated  in  his 
Introduction,  is  by  no  means  so  incontrovertible.  We  are  quite 
willing,  however,  to  allow  that  he  is  right  in  eschewing  all  pro* 
fessions  of  modesty  and  appeals  to  critical  indulgence  as 
unsuited  to  a  work  of  strict  aemonstration.  Still,  there  is  one 
part  of  his  task  in  which  a  little  more  appearance  of  modesty 
might  have  been  neither  unsuitable  nor  injurioua  Valuable  and 
interesting  as  is  the  matter  of  his  criticisms  on' preceding  writers 
and  received  opinions,  their  manner  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  his 
readers  as  needlessly  arrogant.  He  seems  scarcely  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  but  for  the  labours,  and  even  the  errors,  of  his  prede- 
cessors, his  own  work  would  never  have  been  produced ;  and  that 
we  are  not  necessarily  wiser  than  our  predecessors  because  we 
can  see  their  mistakes.  We  have  just  the  one  advantage  that 
was  impossible  to  them  :  we  inherit  their  labours  and  experience. 
No  man,  however  tall  or  sharp-sighted,  can  climb  on  his  own 
shoidders,  or  see  into  his  own  eyes.  And  if  in  the  present  article, 
standing  on  Mr.  Ferrier 's  shoulders,  and  looking  into  his  eyes,  we 
should  be  able  to  point  out  some  flaws  and  some  oversights  in 
his  performance,  we  shall  not  call  his  work  *  rubbish'  (p.  35),  nor 
set  ourselves  up  as  oracles,  and  set  him  down  as  a  dunce.  But 
this  by  the  way. 

The  most  valuable  feature  in  the  Introduction  (in  our  judg- 
ment) is  the  thorough,  uncompromising  distinction  laid  down 
between  the  science  of  Knowledge,  which  the  author  names 
Epistemologyj  and  the  science  of  Being,  or  Ontology ;  and  the 
clear  manner  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  first  business  of 
metaphysics  is  with  the  former ;  and  that  until  epistemology  has 
been  soundly  constructed,  ontology  can  be  nothing  but  a  castle 
in  the  clouds.  Whether  it  can  be  attempted  with  more  success 
afterwards  is  a  question  on  which  we  have  doubts,  to  be  presently 
stated,  but  on  which  Mr.  Ferrier  has  none.  Between  these  two 
divisions  of  philosophy,  a  third  is  intercalated,  namely,  ^Agnoi- 
olor/y,  or  the  Theory  of  Ignorance,'  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
novel  features  of  the  work. 

Passinc:  over  some  matters  in  the  Introduction  which  invite 
controversy,  we  come  to  the  *  Institutes'  themselvea  These  con- 
sist of  a  chain  of   propositions,  of  which  'The  Epistemology' 
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comprises  twenty-two;  'The  A^oiology/  eight;  and  'The 
Ontology/  eleven.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole — the  inmoei 
pith  and  topmost  fruit  of  the  whole  system,  which  is  to  furnish 
the  refutation  at.  once  of  materialism  and  idealism,  of  the  errors 
of  vulgar  thinking,  and  the  errors  of  scientific  psychology,  is 
this  :  The  only  thing  which  we  can  really  know ;  the  only  thing 
which  we  can  truly  be  ignorant  of ;  and  the  only  being  which 
actually  exists;  is  MiTid-together-mUh^luU'Whi^h'dt'appreh^ 
This  same  idea  is  variously  expressed,  as  'the  synthesis  of  the  subject 
and  the  object ;'  the  '  union  of  the  universal  and  the  particular ;' 
the  *  concretion  of  the  ego  and  non-ego ;'  the  *  self  and  not-sell' 
*  If,'  says  the  Professor,  somewhat  magniloquently,  '  the  read^ 
has  got  well  in  hand  these  two  tmiiia—Jiret,  that  there  can  be  a 
knowledge  of  things  only  with  the  addition  of  a  self  or  subject ; 
and  secondly,  that  there  can  be  an  ignorance  only  of  that  of 
which  there  can  be  a  knowledge,  he  will  find  himself  in  possession 
of  a  lever  powerful  enough  to  break  open  the  innermost  secrecies 
of  nature.  These  two  instruments  cut  deep  and  far — ^they  lay 
open  the  universe  from  stem  to  stem'  (p.  405).  This  is  a  magni- 
ficient  boast ;  and  if  it  were  true,  Mr.  Ferrier  would  certainly 
have  refuted  that  very  modest  view  of  the  scope  and  mission  cf 
philosophy  given  in  his  Introduction,  which  regards  it  as  existing 
only  for  polemical  purposes,  to  correct  the  'inadvertencies  of 
ordinary  tninking,'  and  to  refute  the  errors  of  psychology.  But^ 
perhaps  the  reader  may  be  a  little  disappointed  when  ne  finds 
that  this  laying  open  of  the  secrecies  of  nature  consists  simply 
in  demonstrating  that  there  are  no  secrecies  to  lay  open,  except 
such  as  we  have  been  so  familiar  with  from  our  diildbood  that 
we  have  overlooked  them.  Instead  of  hfting,  as  we  are  half  led 
to  expect,  by  some  unheard-of  process,  the  veil  of  nature,  and 
revealing  the  unknown  universe,  Mr.  Ferrier  takes  the  simpler 
method  of  assuring  us  that  there  really  is  nothing  behind  the 
veil  but  nonsense,  and  that  the  universe,  apart  from  the  knowing 
mind,  or  self,  is  not  the  unknown,  but  the  unknowable, — the 
contradictory  and  absurd. 

One  indication  of  the  eminently  suggestive  character  of  this 
volume  is  the  great  difficulty,  amounting  to  impossibility,  which 
we  find  of  presenting,  in  the  compass  of  an  article,  the  substance 
of  tlio  brief  memoranda  made  during  its  perusal  The  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  go  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and 
present  as  concisely  and  clearly  as  we  can  our  leading  objections 
to  the  plan  and  conclusions  of  the  '  Institutes.' 

Our  first  objection  is,  that  the  basis  of  the  system  is  neither 
wide  enough,  nor  deep  enough,  nor  properly  laid.  Not  wide 
enough,  inasmuch  as  a  single  fact  is  assumed  as  the  foundation  of 
metaphysics,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  show  that  there 
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are  no  other  facts  equally  primaiy  aad  fondamental,  or  even  thai 
tbis  fact  is  cajiable  of  being  really  understood  ami  soundly 
argued  from  when  thus  isolated.  Not  deop  enough,  inasmuch  as 
certain  preliminary  (juestious  ought  to  have  been  settled  which 
are  passed  over.  And  not  properly  laid,  ina^tDUch  as  the  first 
and  fundamental  proposition  is  ambiguously  stated  ;  and,  mor»^ 
over,  states  as  a  necessary  truth  of  reason  what,  if  we  mistake 
not,  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  psychological  fact. 
Our  readers  must  really  forgive  us  if,  for  brevity  sake,  we  are 
sometimes  a  little  dogmatical ;  and  as  to  Professor  Ferrier  him- 
self, he  cannot  compUin  if  our  admiration  of  him  leads  us  now 
and  then  to  catch  his  style. 

We  fully  agree  with  him  that  a  system  of  philosophy  'must  he 
reasoned.'  But  his  idea  of  reasoning  appears  to  us  far  too 
narrow  ;  contemplating,  as  it  does,  deductive  reasoning  only,  and 
i^oring  the  indisputable  truth  that  vn  matters  of  fact  the  most 
rigid  deduction  in  fruitless,  unless  based  on  a  complete  and  correct 
induction.  The  foundation  on  which  Mr.  Ferrier  rears  the  entire 
column  of  his  reasoning,  consists  of  a  single  stone.  This  is  a 
hazardous  style  of  architecture,  especially  when  the  capital  of  the 
column  is  nothing  less  vast  or  weighty  than  the  '  Theory  of 
Being.'  The  great  pjTamid  of  Cheops,  if  placed  point  downward^ 
however  accurately  balanced,  would  be  in  perilously  unstable 
equilibrium,  Mr.  Ferrier's  system  is  in  a  somewhat  similar 
predicament.  New  matter  is  introduced,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  form  of  definitions,  and  other  unsupported,  and  by  no  mean^ 
self-evident  assertions,  involving  a  constant  risk  (to  say  no  more, 
since  we  cannot  here  stop  to  prove  it)  of  those  two  subtle  and 
fatal  fallacies, — ambiguous  middle,  and  assumption  of  the  point 
to  be  proved.  Thus  the  structure,  as  it  rises,  menacingly  over- 
hangs its  base.  Granting  that  the  fundamental  proposition  is 
indisputable,  and  the  argument  without  a  flaw,  all  that  could  bo 
claimed  for  the  'Institutes'  is,  to  have  laid  down,  not  'the  htva,' 
but  one  law,  of  correct  metaphysical  thinking,  and  to  have 
indicated  its  bearing  on  the  most  important  pnilo80{Aical  con- 
troversies. For  all  that  appears,  there  may  be  other  equally 
irajjortant  propositions,  which  ought  to  lie  alongside  of  the 
author's  first,  in  order  to  the  construction  of  a  complete  theory 
of  knowing.  And  if  so,  since  all  demonstration  is  but  relatively, 
not  absolutely,  conclusive  (i.  e.,  the  conclusion  is  true  if  the 
premises  are  true  and  the  reasoning  faultless),  it  may  happen. 
that  his  conclusions  will  need  as  much  modification  as  would  the 
conclusions  of  a  demonstration  in  mechanics,  in  which  elasticity, 
imperfect  fi^xibility,  and  friction  bad  been  leilout  of  account. 

But  is  the  starting-point  of  the  '  Institutes'  any  real  starting- 
point  at  all  ?     It  is  as  follows—'  Pbopositiom  I.  THE  PaiMABT 
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Law  or  Condition  of  all  Knowledge.  Along  with  whatever 
any  intelligence  knows,  it  must,  as  the  ground  or  condition  of  its 
knowledge,  have  some  cognizance  of  itself/  The  first  sentence 
of  the  succeeding  'Observations  and  Explanations'  runs  thus : — 

*  Self,  or  the  **  me,"  is  the  common  centre,  the  continually  known 
lallying-point,  in  which  all  our  cognitions  meet  and  agree/ 

Now,  in  the  first  place  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  this  *  fun- 
damental proposition'  is,  in  fact,  three  propositions;    to  wit,  Ist, 

*  along  with  all  knowledge,  self  is  known.'  2nd,  'This  know- 
ledge is  neces.sary — i.  e.,  to  suppose  it  absent  would  be  absurd.' 
3rd,  *  This  knowledge  of  self  is  the  "  ground  or  condition"  of  all 
knowledge.' 

The  first  of  these  propositions  no  clear  thinker  will  dispute, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  author  has  accounted  for  our  over- 
looking (as  we  do)  the  constant  presence  of  *  self  in  our  thoughts, 
on  the  principle  of  familiarity,  is  alike  ingenious  and  simple 
(pp.  77-81).  But  when  we  come  to  the  second  of  these  implied 
propositions,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  for  proof.  How  does  it  appear 
that  this  knowledge  of  self,  in  and  with  all  our  knowledge,  is 
necessary  ?  What  contradiction  or  absurdity  is  involved  in  sup- 
posing it  absent  ?  It  is  a  psychological  fact — i.  e.,  a  fact,  toucn- 
ing  which  consciousness,  properly  interrogated,  assures  us  that  it 
is  so.  But  how  does  reason  show  that  it  must  be  so  ?  What 
contradiction  arises  from  the  supposition  (how  improbable  soever) 
that  there  may  be  intelligences  entirely  destitute  of  any  idea  of 
'self  or*  me' — any  reflective  consciousness  at  all?  To  us,  on 
the  contrary,  it  appears  highly  probable,  and  if  there  could  be 
such  a  creature  as  a  pure  intellect, — a  knowing  mind  utterly 
devoid  of  will,  efibrt,  or  emotion, — sensation,  judgment,  and  rea- 
soning might  go  on,  and  a  complete  fabric  of  simply  objective 
knowledge  construct  itself  (so  to  speak)  without  any  knowledge 
of  self  whatever.  We  allow  the  high  improbability  of  any  such 
abstract  intellect  really  existing  ;  but  we  deny  that  it  is  a  con- 
tradictory supposition.  And  we  believe  our  knowledge  of  self 
to  arise  from  those  capacities  of  our  nature  which  the  *  Insti- 
tutes' appear  to  us  to  have  wholly  ignored — emotion  and  volun- 
tary action. 

A  still  more  important  (juestion  has  to  be  solved  before  we 
can  admit  what  we  have  set  down  as  the  third  proposition, 
lurking  under  the  covert  of  *  Prop.  I.  of  the  Institutes.'  Grant- 
ing that  along  with  all  knowledge  whatsoever,  the  mind  knows, 
or  is  conscious  of,  itself,  how  does  it  appear  that  this  knowledge 
is  the  ^ ground  or  condition  of  the  knowledge  of  other  things? 
Why  may  not  it  be  the  necessary  consequence?  or^an  insepa- 
rable accompaniment  ?  When  a  musical  chord  is  struck,  a 
certain  musical  sound,  a  certain  vibration,  a  certain  amount  of 
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tension  are  inseparably  connected.  But  the  sound  is  not  the 
'  ground  or  condition'  of  tho  vibration,  but  its  slmultaneowa 
result,  as  the  vibration  is  of  the  tension  and  the  impidse  together. 
Suppose  (to  bring  the  illustration  rather  closer  to  the  point)  that 
the  chord  could  hear  its  own  sound,  and  was  conscious  of  itself 
as  aoundlng,  though  quite  unconscious  of  its  tension  and  vibra- 
tion, this  self  knowledge,  though  inseparable  from  the  sound, 
would  not  be  the  '  ground  or  condition,'  but  rather  the  result  of 
it.  Whj  may  it  not  be  thus  with  the  mind,  which  is  awakened 
to  consciousness  of  itsc'lf  only  by  the  presence  of  some  special 
experience,  and  which  caunot  have  a  thought  without  being 
aware  that  it  thinks  1  At  all  events,  if  this  view  he  incorrect,  it 
was  incumbent  on  Mr.  Ferrier  to  prove  it  bo  ;  otherwise  his 
reader  may  grant  his  fundamental  proposition  in  a  sense  wholly 
different  from  that  in  which  he  himself  proceeds  to  argue  from  it. 

The  foundation,  then,  is  by  no  means  secured  for  the  next  step 
of  the  argument,  namely,  that  the  '  object  of  knowledge  always 
is,  and  must  be,  the  oliject  with  the  addition  of  oneself — object 
plus  subject — thing  or  thought,  ■mecwm,'  so  that 'self  is  an 
integral  and  essential  part  of  every  object  of  cognition.'  If  the 
view  above  thrown  out  be  correct,  and  the  knowledge  of  self  he 
not  the  necessary  condition,  but  only  the  inseparable  accompani- 
merit,  of  all  other  knowledge  ;  in  other  worik,  if  the  link  which 
binds  them  indissolubly  to  one  another  be  not  the  nature  of 
knowledge,  hut  the  Tiuturc  of  (he  mind ;  then,  we  submit,  the 
logic  of  the  '  Institutes'  breaks  down  at  the  second  step,  as  well 
as  at  the  first.  Tiie  professor  will  perhaps  pardon  another 
simple  illustration,  such  as  he  himself  does  not  disdain  to  use  on 
occasion.  The  '  necessary  condition'  of  a  spoonful  of  water,  is  a 
spoon  to  hold  the  water.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  spoonful 
of  water  is  the  water  pltts  the  spoon.  It  is  simply  a  certain 
amount  of  water  in  a  certain  shape  ;  to  the  actual  existence  of 
which  shape,  the  existence  of  the  spoon,  and  its  relation  to  the 
water,  as  conta.iuing  it,  are  necessary.  We  can  perfectly  dis- 
tiuguisli  between  '  a  spoonful  of  water,'  and  '  a  spoon  full  of 
water ;'  and  could  do  so  even  if  (as  in  the  case  of  the  mind  and 
knowledge)  we  were  practically  unable  to  pour  the  water  away 
and  leave  the  spoon  empty. 

We  must  ask  the  reader  to  accompany  us  one  step  further  in 
the  argument  of  the  '  Institutes.'  The  knowledge  of  self,  accord- 
ing to  oTir  author,  is  not  merely  an  inseparable  element  of  all 
knowledge  ;  it  is  '  the  unchangeable,  necessary,  and  universal 
part  of  our  cognitions,' or  in  logical  phrase,  'the  known  Bum- 
OTiWii*.  ffcitu^ihe  known  generic  part,  of  all  cognitions'  (Prop.  7, 
p.  lOlj.  On  reading  this  remarkable  statement,  one  of  the  first 
things  that  strikes  one  is,  that  the  summum  gemis  of  all  dif- 
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ferent  kinds  or  instances  of  knov^ledge  (what  Mr.  Ferrier  callft 
*  cognitions')  must  be — knowledge  ;  and  that,  whatever  '  know- 
ledge' may  be,  and  however  closely  it  may  be  linked  with  *  self/ 
knowledge'  and  ^seir  do  not  mean  precisely  the  same  thing.  Ergo, 
'  the  ego'  cannot  be  '  the  known  generic  part  of  all  cognition&' 
Further,  that  cannot  be  the  '  summum  genus'  of  knowledge,  in 
which  knowledge  itself  agrees  with  some  other  things ;  namely, 
with  emotion  and  voluntary  action.  The  '  me'  or  *  self*  is  the 
syiithesis  of  these  three — knowledge,  emotion,  action  ;  it  is  the 
ontological  groimd  of  all  three  ;  the  logical  antecedent  of  all 
throe  ;  the  summum  genus  of  yfhich  these  three  are  the  subordi- 
nate genera.  Knowledge  and  feeling  are  comprehended  under 
the  common  genus  consciousness.  We  are  conscious  of  knowing, 
conscious  of  feeling ;  and  neither  of  these  expressions  is  lesa 
proper  or  intelligible  than  the  other.  Perhaps  the  reader  will 
be  ready  to  add,  *  and  we  are  conscious  of  acting.'  If  we  are,  so 
much  the  better  for  our  argument  But  we  incline  to  think, 
that  an  attentive  examination  shows  us  to  have  no  direct  con- 
sciousness of  action ;  but  that  knowledge  and  feeling,  the  two 
kinds  of  consciousness,  insejMiraUy  accompany  the  exercise  of 
the  will.  We  know  that  we  act,  and  we  feel  that  we  act  And 
80  if  we  distinguish  the  '  mo,'  or  conscious  self,  from  the  mind, 
we  should  say  that  the  ^  me'  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with  con- 
sciousness ;  and  that  the  mind  is  consciousness  plus  activity. 

Mr.  Ferrier's  oversight,  then,  appears  to  us  to  he  in  not 
having  asked — *  Is  the  presence  of  self,  as  an  element  of  all 
knowledge,  essential  to  knowledge  as  knowledge,  or  to  know- 
ledge as  comprehended,  along  with  something  else  which  is  not 
knowledge  (viz.,  emotion)  under  the  higher  genus  of  conscious- 
ness V  The  only  escape  which  seems  left  to  him  is,  to  affirm 
that  by  '  knowledge'  he  means  *  consciousness.'  But  to  do  this 
would  be  at  once  to  destroy  metaphysics ;  for  the  emotions  do 
not  admit  of  being  scientifically  reasoned  about  All  the  reason* 
ing  in  the  worM  could  never  teach  any  man  what  it  is  to  love 
or  to  hate,  to  rejoice  or  to  grieve.  He  may  have  a  knowledge  of 
these  things,  but  only  after  having  felt  them,  with  a  sort  of  con- 
sciousness quite  distinct  from  that  with  which  the  intellect 
apprehends  the  tmths  of  reasoning.  And  though  it  may  be  con- 
venient and  emphatic  in  common  language  to  use  *  knowledge' 
in  the  wide  and  vagiie  sense  of  '  consciousiK.^ss,'  it  is  obvious  that 
if  we  are  to  construct  a  science  of  knowledge,  we  must  regard  it 
as  that  which  reason  can  apprehend,  and  which  csin  be  appre- 
hended by  reason  alone. 

Professor  Ferrier,  with  a  very  pardonable  satisfaction  in  hit 
own  rigorously  woven  chain  of  syllogisms,  declares  his  *  Insti- 
tutes' to  be,  like  AchiJles,  vulnerable  only  in  one  point.    Qnnt 
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my  first  proposition,  lie  says,  and  I  will  drive  you,  step  by  step, 
to  grant  my  la^t  I  But  did  it  escape  his  recollection,  tiiat  there 
are  two  ways  of  assailing  the  starting-point  of  a  deduction  t  You 
may  aesail  the  fundamental  proposition  directly,  or  you  may  pro- 
Tisionally  grant  it,  and  then  show  that  it  legitimately  leads  to  a 
false  conclusion.  And  we  confess  that  the  seventh  proposition 
of  the  'Inntitutes'  looks  to  us  like  a  ■reductio  adfalsum;  and, 
therefore,  since  it  is  legitimately  deduced,  ai^es  a  flaw  in  the 
first  And  as  we  havp  already  endeavoured  to  show  that  this 
first  proposition,  indubitable  in  one  sense,  is  without  proof  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  argued  from  in  the  '  Institutes,'  we  now 
go  further,  and  infer  that  it  is  not  only  '  not  proven,'  but  not 
trua 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  foundation  of  the  system,  of  whioh  we 
have  ventured  to  express  the  conviction  that  it  ia  'neither  wide 
enough,  nor  deep  enough,  nor  properly  laid'  Having  endea- 
voured, as  far  as  our  limited  space  permits,  to  show  canse  i*x  the 
first  and  last  of  these  assertions,  we  must  b^  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, for  a  couple  of  pages,  to  the  second.  It  is  not  our  iault  that 
we  have  been  all  this  time  talking  about '  knovdedge,'  without 
ever  inquiring  whni  knowledge  ia.  The  n^lect  of  this  pre* 
Uminary  inquiry  seems  to  us  a  most  fatal  defect  of  this  brilliant, 
acute,  and  profound  work.  Unless  we  clearly  understand  what 
knowledge  is,  the  first  proportion  is  neither  true  nor  false,  but 
simply  unmeaning.  And  this  is  what  we  meant  by  saying  that 
the  foundation  of  the  '  Institutes'  does  not  go  deep  enough.  Pro- 
fessor Ferrier  will  refer  us,  indeed,  to  §  79-86  of  his  Introduction, 
to  show  that  he  has  by  no  means  overlooked  the  importance  of 
the  question — what  is  knowledge  ?  but  has  expressly  stated  that 
the  very  object  of  the  first  part  of  his  'Institutes' is  to  furnish  the 
answer  to  it.  But  this,  we  submit,  does  in  no  degree  justify  his 
placing  as  the  fundamental  proposition  of  his  system,  a  sentence 
in  which  the  words  occur,  whatever  any  intelligence  hiwws — 
ground  of  its  knoviledge — it  must  have  some  cognizance — with- 
out the  slightest  attempt  to  attach  any  fixed  meaning  to  these 
words.  If  'knowing,'  and  'knowledge,'  and  '  cognizance,' and 
'intelligence,'  cannot  be  defined,  it  ought  to  have  been  first 
explained  why  not.  But  we  think  they  can  be  defined  very 
clearly.  In  §  82  of  the  Introduction  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
(juestion,  M'knt  is  knowledge  ?  which  is  in  itself  ambiguous,  may 
be  resolved  into  two,  and  no  more  than  two  intelligible  ques- 
tions— viz.,  'What  different  kinds  of  knowledge  are  there?  and 
'  What  identical  point  is  there  in  all  the  kinds  of  knowledge  t 
Begging  Mr.  Ferrier's  pardon,  there  is  a  third  queetioo,  and  one 
the  mere  asking  of  which  affords  the  answer  to  the  second.  By 
'  knowledge,'  we  may  mean  either  that  which  wt  hnow,  or  the 
E  E  2 
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act  of  knowing.  And  so  the  question,  *  What  is  knowledge  V 
may  mean,  what  is  it  to  know  ?  And  we  cannot  ask  this  with- 
out seeing  that  Mr.  Ferrier's  second  question  is  virtually 
answered.  That  which  is  common  to  all  the  different  kinds  of 
knowledge,  is  simply  the  fact  that  they  are  known — the  act  of 
knowing. 

But  is  'knowing'  capable  of  any  definition?  We  reply, 
lcnx>ming  is  correct  judgmeni,  of  certainty.  Judgment  of  cer- 
tainty,  as  distinguished  from  judgment  of  probability  (correct  or 
incorrect),  which  is  opinion  ;  and  correct  judgmerUy  as  distin- 
guished from  wrong  judgment,  which  is  error,  and  from  inability 
to  judge,  or  absence  of  judgment,  which  is  ignorance.  *  Judg- 
ment' itself  cannot  be  defined,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  primary  opera- 
tion of  the  mind,  which  can  be  apprehended  only  by  direct  con- 
sciousness. The  so-called  definitions  of  judgment  in  books  of 
logic  are  either  mere  explanations  of  the  word,  not  of  the  thing ; 
or  else  they  are  statements  of  two  principal  kinds  of  judgments — 
viz.,  affirmation  and  negation.  We  all  understand  what  is  meant 
by  judging,  just  as  we  all  know  what  is  meant  by  remembering 
or  believing,  rejoicing  or  being  grieved.  We  may  describe 
different  modifications  of  this,  as  of  other  primary  operations  or 
states  of  mind,  and  may  call  it  by  different  names  ;  but  all  our 
attempts  to  explain  it  will  amount  to  no  more  than  this :  judging 
is  judging.  There  is  nothing  behind  this  starting-point;  nothing 
below  this  foundation. 

We  may  just  add,  though  without  attempting  to  pursue  the 
line  of  thought  thus  opened,  that  the  simplest  form  of  judgment 
is  negation;  since  every  affirmation  implies  an  infinity  of  n^[a- 
tions,  whereas  a  negation  implies  nothing  at  all  beyond  itsel£ 
To  say  *  Here  is  a  book,'  implies  ten  thousand  affirmations, 
involved  in  the  words  *  here,'  *  book,'  and  *  is ;'  and  involves  an 
infinity  of  negations,  since  the  book  cannot  be  in  any  other  place 
of  the  universe,  and  no  other  material  object  in  the  universe 
can  be  where  the  book  ia  But  to  say  *  Here  is  not  a  book,' 
involves  nothing  :  further  this  deponent  sayeth  not  Hence,  it 
appears  to  us,  the  assertion  (at  p.  193)  of  the  *  Institutes,'  that 
'  nothing  can  possibly  be  conceived,  except  itself,  which  an  intel- 
ligence must  always  be  cognisant  of/  is  incorrect,  since  the  mind 
is  cognisant,  in  every  act  ot  judgment,  of  opjH^ition. 

To  sum  up.  The  surnmuvi  genus  of  knowledge  is  judgment 
The  simplest  form  of  judgment,  and  therefore  of  knowletlge,  is 
negation.  Where  there  is  no  judgment,  either  affinnative  or 
negative,  there  is  no  knu\vled<^a\ 

To  attempt  following  out  the  views  here  indicated  would  be 
out  of  the  question  in  a  review,  even  if  our  limits  were  not 
already  exhausted.     No  one  is  more  capable  than  Mr.  Ferrier  of 
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Beeing  how  wide  and  deep  this  very  simple  theory  of  knowledge 
cuts  into  metaphysics ;  or  of  testing  its  coirectnesa  We  will 
simply  add  here  the  causes  which  appear  to  us  to  Iiave  led  meta- 
physicians to  overlook  it 

First,  the  error  of  regarding  jndement  as  a  synthe^  of  Buhject 
and  predicate,  instead  of  regarding  subject  and  predicate  as 
merely  the  two  poles  of  judgment,  having  no  more  inde- 
pendent existence  than  the  two  sides  of  a  sixpence  without  the 
sixpence.  Locke  starts  with  this  emw  in  his  chapter  on 
Knowledge.* 

Secondly,  the  not  observing  how,  as  propositions,  which  are 
judgments  explicitly  stated,  are  conflensed  into  words,  so  the 
act  of  judgment  is  latent  (or  rather  many  acts  of  judgment)  in 
every  distinct  object  of  thought  So  that  instead  of  judgment  or 
knowledge  beint;,  as  Locke  expresses  it,  '  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,'  we  have  no  ideas  in 
which  judgment  is  not  implied. 

Thirdly,  most  mischievous  of  all,  perhaps,  has  been  the  prac- 
tice, from  which  the  profound  and  acute  author  of  the '  Insti- 
tutes' has  not  broken  free,  of  dealing  with  knowledge  in  its  most 
complex  form — viz.,  perception  (of  material  objecta)  ;  instead  of 
its  simplest  form — viz,,  certainty  of  truths,  events,  and  existence. 

We  might  have  written  a  very  different  article  on  this  remark- 
able book,  dwelling  on  its  strong  points  instead  of  its  weak  ones, 
calling  attention  to  the  value  of  many  of  Professor  Ferrier's 
views,  and  especially  of  his  historical  criticisms  (for  an  admirable 
specimen  of  which,  see  the  remarks  on  Dr.  Beid,  p.  484) ;  and 
illustrating  by  extracts  his  mastery  over  thought  and  language, 
and  his  wonderful  power  of  presenting  the  most  abstruse  thought 
in  a  clear,  common  sense  light,  and  clothing  the  most  arid  themes 
with  a  vivacity  and  felicity  of  diction  which  a  poet  or  an  orator 
might  envy,  and  to  which  few  indeed  among  metaphysicians  can 
pretend.  But  we  have  thought  it  much  more  respectful  to  a 
work  of  such  pretensions,  and  to  the  author  himself,  to  bring  out 
fully  and  fairly  our  chief  objections  to  the  system  of  the  'Institutes* 
as  a  system,  and  the  reasons  which  prevent  our  regarding  it  as 
more  than  a  rich  and  splendid  '  contribution  to  philosophical 
literature.'  And  so,  again  expressing  our  frank  and  hearty 
admiration  of  Mr.  Ferrier's  abilities,  and  our  thanks  for  the 
great  profit  as  well  as  pleasure  which  his  '  Institutes'  have 
afforded  us,  we  take  our  leave  of  him  and  of  them,  not  without 
the  hope  that  we  shall  meet  again. 

•  Wp  arc  liappy  to  orni  ourselves  indebted  for  this  view  to  the  proftmnd 
obaen-alion  of  a  writer  in  tlie  '  North  British  Review'  (foe  Nov.,  1850),  that 
'b3  the  nail  of  thought  i»  ajuiffmeat,  so  the  unit  of  speech  is  &  proposition.' 
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Abt.  IV. — Landy  Labour,  and  Chid;  or,  Two  Years  »»  Victoria: 
with  Visits  to  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen*8  Land,  By  William 
Howitt.  Two  Volumes.  Post  8vo.  21s.  London :  Longman  &  Co. 

^His  is  just  the  kind  of  work  which  has  long  been  needed,  and 
for  which  we  have  been  looking.  The  vast  interest  recently 
awakened  in  the  Australias,  and  the  immense  number  of  oar 
countrymen  who  have  proceeded  thither,  have  created  a  feeling 
previously  imknown,  and  for  which  little  preparation  has  been 
made,  until  very  recently,  the  Australian  colonies  were  almost 
entirely  unknown  amongst  us.  They  were  associated  with  the 
habits  of  a  penal  settlement  rather  than  with  commercial  specu- 
lations or  social  life.  The  discovery  of  gold,  however,  has  in- 
vested them  with  new  interest  The  scene  has  suddenly  changed. 
Vast  crowds  have  emigrated,  in  the  hopes  of  sharing  in  the 
wealth  discovered ;  and  the  tide  of  emigration  has  flowed  on  and 
increased  its  bulk  so  rapidly,  that  time  has  not  been  allowed  for 
earlier  disappointments  to  cool  the  ardor  or  to  stay  the  progrees 
of  later  adventurers.  The  markets  of  the  Australias  have,  in 
consequence,  been  glutted  ;  emigrants  as  well  as  merchandiie 
b&ve  been  poured  into  the  colonies  too  rapidly ;  no  adequate  pro- 
vision existed  for  the  vast  crowds  which  arrived  weekly,  nor  was 
there  a  demand  for  a  tithe  of  the  goods  with  which  commercial 
enterprise  stocked  the  colonial  maiketa  An  unexampled  state 
of  things  has  consequently  ensued,  out  of  which  a  large  amount 
of  good  may  ultimately  flow,  but  from  which,  in  the  meantime^ 
bitter  disappointment  and  much  suffering  must  accnia 

A  new  state  of  things  has  hence  resulted,  to  which  nothing  analo- 
gous exists  within  our  experience.  We  look  in  vain  to  the  past  for 
anything  similar  to  what  the  Australian  colonies  present,  and  it 
will  be  well  if  we  are  wise  enough  to  improve  the  lessons  now 
taught,  and  to  gather  from  the  many  evils  that  have  arisen,  thoae 
rules  which  educe  order  from  confusion,  and  the  restraints 
and  virtues  of  social  life  from  the  recklessness,  intemperance,  and 
debauchery  which  are  so  extensively  prevalent  Several  works 
on  the  Australian  Colonies  have  recently  appeared,  which  have 
done  much  to  disperse  the  mists  enwrapping  them,  and  we  have 
begun,  in  consequence,  to  catch  a  glimmering  of  their  actual 
state.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  how,  as  in  other  cases,  official 
reports  from  the  Australias  have  sometimes  served  to  mislead* 
It  is  no  great  marvel  that  it  should  be  sa  Chur  colonial  appoint- 
ments are,  in  most  cases,  regulated  by  any  consideration  rather 
than  personal  fitness.  The  Moaves  and  the  fishes'  are  dis- 
tributcKl  as  rewards  for  political  partisanship  rather  than   as 
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remuneration  for  services  to  Ije  rendered.  The  parties  receiving 
tJiem,  ignorant  ol'  their  work,  and  indisposed  to  its  performance, 
are  necessarily  dependent  on  others,  whose  reports  are  naturally 
colored  by  selfish  and  sinister  consideratioue. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  remember  the  marvellous 
reports  sent  home  by  Mr.  La  Trohe,  the  governor  of  Victoria. 
"Thousands  were  induced  by  them  to  leave  their  native  country, 
yet,  when  they  were  seen  pouring  into  the  colony  in  vaet 
shoals,  this  Rime  gentleman  asked  Mr.  Howitt,  'What  are 
all  these  people  coming  for?'  to  which  fhe  latter  naturally  re- 
plied :  '  To  gather  the  gold  that  you  tell  them  lies  everywhere 
and  all  over  the  country.*  '  Surely,'  says  our  author, '  never  were 
there  such  Araljian  Nights'  stories  as  those  of  Mr,  La  Trobe'a 
despatches.  He  rides  up  to  Mount  Alexander,  and  the  first  two 
men  that  he  sees  at  work  he  pauses  to  watch.  In  two  hours  he 
sees  these  men  dig  out  five  pounds'  weight  of  gold  '  He  sees 
other  two  men  wiisli  out  of  two  tin  dishes  of  earth,  I  think,  eight 
pounds'  weight  of  gold  '.  He  pokes  themoss  away  from  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  and  ^jicks  up  a  piece  of  goid  !  He  sees  gold  every- 
where ;  and  winds  aJl  his  wonders  up  by  declaring  in  his  des- 
patch, that  "  the  whole  country  is  of  the  same  character."  After 
this,  is  it  not  rather  cool  to  profess  astonishment  at  the  avidity 
of  the  millions  at  a  distance  to  witness  some  of  these  mirades  of 
affluence  for  themselves  V 

Notwithstanding,  however,  ail  which  has  been  done  to  com- 
municate to  our  people  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
resources  of  the  Australian  colonies,  much  remains  to  be  eflected. 
We  know  only  the  outline ;  see  only  the  more  prominent  point* 
of  the  cT-se.  A  lew  instances  of  marvellous  success  were 
trumpeted  abroad,  liut  the  ten  thousand  failures,  the  wretched- 
ness, disease,  and  death,  which  awaited  the  great  body  of  the 
emigrants,  were  unknown.  Here  and  there  we  heard  of  a  gold- 
digger  who  went  out  in  poverty  and  returned  with  wealth  ;  but 
the  wasted  frames,  the  broken  hearts,  and  the  demoralized 
passions,  which  the  gold  mania  engendered,  were  not  passed 
before  us.  We  saw  the  fev/  bright  gleams,  but  the  thick  darkness 
was  never  revealed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  more  healthy  and  animating  features  of 
colonial  life  were  unheeded.  The  beauties  of  ita  scenery,  the 
varieties  and  habits  of  the  natural  world,  its  climate,  the  fertility 
of  its  soil,  its  economical  prospects,  its  commercial  and  political 
future,  were  unheeded  ;  stayers-at-home,  like  those  who  rushed 
to  its  distant  shores,  saw  hut  one  idol ;  were  swayed  by  one 
pas.sion  only.  The  love  of  gold  took  possession  of  men's  mindei, 
and  such  was  its  intensity  that,  in  many  casei,  every  other 
passion  was  sacrificed. 
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Mr.  Howitt's  work  is  admirably  adapted  to  correct  this 
enormous  evil.  It  supplies  fuller  and  more  reliable  information 
on  the  gold-diggings  of  Australia  than  has  previously  been  com- 
municated, at  the  same  time  that  it  l>etokens  the  keenest 
sympathy  with  a  thousand  other  topics  suggested  by  Australian 
life,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  gigantic  evils  which  obstruct  the 
progress  of  the  colony,  and  prevent  for  a  time  its  full  develop- 
ment. Mr.  Howitt's  two  volumes  are  amongst  the  most  interest- 
ing we  have  ever  read.  They  evince  a  freshness  and  buoyancy 
and  fulness  of  life  ;  a  keen  relish  of  natural  scenery ;  a  hearty 
appreciation  of  difficulties,  with  a  clear  perception,  in  many  cases, 
of  the  mode  in  which  they  may  be  mastered ;  a  generous 
temperament  combined  with  prudent  forecast ;  a  sympathy  with 
humanity,  however  degraded,  with  an  ideal  not  lightly  attained, 
but  to  be  constantly  striven  after.  But  we  must  not  detain  our 
readers  from  the  work  itself,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to 
lay  before  them  some  of  its  statements,  from  which  they  will  be 
better  able  to  judge  of  its  value. 

Our  author  arrived  at  Melbourne  in  September,  1852,  and  was 
soon  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  extortions,  and  wretchedness 
which  have  broken  down  the  spirits  of  many  emigrants.  The 
charges  at  Melbourne  were  perfectly  monstrous,  and  we  hope  that 
they  are  by  this  time  more  moderate  than  when  Mr.  Howitt 
landed.  The  freight  from  London  to  Melbourne,  he  tells  us,  was 
three  pounds  per  ton.  From  the  ship  to  the  wharf,  eight  miles, 
it  was  thirty  shillings.  At  the  wharf  heavy  fees  are  charged,  and  for 
cartage  to  the  town  an  enormous  rate  is  levied,  so  that,  Mr.  Howitt 
says,  *  the  whole  cost  of  transferring  your  eftects  from  the  vessel 
to  your  lodging  is  actuallv  more  than  of  bringing  them  the 
previous  13,000  miles :  including  the  cost  of  conveying  them 
from  your  house  to  the  London  docks.'  The  charge  for  carriage 
to  the  diggings  is  on  a  similar  scale,  the  lowest  rate  Iwing  about  one 
pound  per  ton  per  mile.  In  the  town,  everything  is  on  a  similar 
scale.  In  the  snops  about  three  hundred  per  cent  on  the  prime 
cost  is  charged  ;  and  such  are  the  crowds  pouring  into  the  country, 
that  most  exorbitant  charges  are  made  for  lodgings.  Four,  and 
even  six  pounds  a-week,  are  paid  for  two  small  rooms  wretchedly 
furnished  ;  whilst  a  couple  of  empty  rooms,  of  the  very  meanest 
description,  let,  we  are  told,  for  two  pounds  a-week.  The  price 
of  land  in  and  about  Melbourne  is  proportionately  high.  That 
which  in  the  neighbourhooil  of  London  would  be  thought  dear 
at  one  or  two  thousand  pounds  per  acre,  was  realizing  from  four 
to  six  thousand  pounds.     Mr.  Howitt  tells  us  : — 

*  Houses  are  frequently  pointed  out  to  rae  in  the  outskirit,  as  having 
recently  been  sold,  with  a  garden,  for  £10,000  or  £12,lHJ0,  which  in  the 
finest  suburbs  of  London  would  not  fetch  above  £2000.     Little  hooBes. 
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m  the  town  which  in  London,  in  ^oodatreots,  would  letfor  £40ajear, 
here  let  for  £400.  My  brother  haa  built  two  goad  houses  near  hia 
own,  which  would  not  let  in  London  for  more  than  iG70  a  year  each, 
or  £150  together ;  he  lets  the  two  for  £1200.  And  there  u  a  single 
house  near,  worth  in  London  or  ita  environa  £120  a  year,  for  which 
the  modest  sum  of  £2000  a  year  ia  asked! — a  sum  that  would  pur- 
chase  it  at  home.' — Vol.  i.  p.  IG. 

As  the  price  of  land  enters  largely  into  the  value  of  a  titouBand 
other  things,  and  is  itself  affected  by  the  monstrous  STBtem  which 
obtains,  we  Bhall  venture  ou  another  brief  extract  illustratiTe  of 
the  evil : — 

'  The  land  allotment  mania  bids  fiur  to  surpass  what  it  was  pre- 
vious to  the  disastrous  1842.  A  piece  of  land  bought  a  few  months 
ago  for  £120  was  resold  for  £1120.  PJv.Ty  day  thu  <.:uw  thing 
occurs.  A  abort  time  since  a  bouso  and  giirdtn  wri'o  bought  for 
£4000,  and  would  have  been  dear  at  that  price  in  London,  and  to-tlay 
they  were  resold  for  £12,000.  Thus,  whatever  be  the  value  of  gold 
elsewhere,  it  is  here  only  of  one-third  the  %'alue  it  was  a  few  months 
ago.  That  which  now  requires  twelve  thousand  sovereigns,  then  was 
purchaseable  for  three  thousand.  The  jirices  of  all  things  are  in  pro- 
portion. Flour  is  now  £36  per  ton,  and  is  expected  shortly  to  be 
£40.  Bread,  the  41b.  loaf,  is  now  2s.;  hay  ia  £40  per  ton,  actually 
more  than  sugar!  Oata,  15s.  per  buslii'l ;  we  have  ten  buahels  in  our 
cart,  which  cost  us  £4  in  London.  All  tools  and  the  like,  which  we 
brought  out  with  us,  are  £100  per  cent,  higher,  whilst  long  mining 
boots,  for  which  we  paid  £1 15a  ,  are  bore  worth  £9  per  pair.  A.  could 
sell  his  mir.il!  rifle  for  £30,  Butter  is  3»,  per  lb. ;  cabbagea,  la.  each  ; 
cauliflowers,  2s  Gd, ;  onions,  8d.  per  lb.  B.  could  sell  his  house  and 
garden— a  good  house,  it  is  true,  with  stables  and  greenhouses — for 
£12,000.  Tlie  Government  rents  a  flour  Bteam-mill  in  the  town  for 
barracks,  which  coat  £6000  building,  for  £4500  a  year.'— lb.  p.  24. 

Mr.  Howitt  speedily  found  that  the  purchases  he  had  made  in 
England  were  utterly  unsuited  to  their  proposed  ends.  His  cart 
was  sold  as  unfitted  for  the  couutrj'  which  he  had  to  travel, 
aud  the  liamess  was  thrown  aside  as  so  much  rubbish. 

'  Besides  this,  tlie  tools  of  hardware, — shovels,  picks,  dippers,  work- 
ing criidtes,  &c.,  which  bad  been  puffed  off  to  us  in  London  as  being 
on  the  true  Californian  prinei]ile,  we  should  have  been  infinitely  better 
witliout.  The  cradles,  like  the  harness,  were  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
diggers ;  and  many  of  our  fellow-travellers  broke  theirs  up  and  burnt 
tlicni.  Indeed,  whoever  purposes  to  make  a  journey  to  the  Australian 
dijj^inga,  if  he  he  wise,  will  load  himself  with  nothing  in  Englnud 
except  it  be  a  good  light,  waterproof  tent,  and  a  patent  Kansom's 
cart,  with  narrow  wheels.  All  that  he  wanta  he  can  procure  of 
the  true  construction,  much  better,  and  in  the  end  more  reasonable, 
ou  fhe  i/iifffiiiffs,  sparing  himself  the  most  serious  labour  of  trailing 
them  up  the  country.  The  wisest  man  is  he  that  baa  the  lightest 
load.' — lb.  p.  til. 
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In  Melbourne  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  encountered  is  the 
dust  Whenever  the  north  wind  prevails,  the  dust-storm  is 
unbearable.  The  air  is  then  darkened  by  it,  'sometimes  in 
summer  it  is  so  thick  that  you  cannot  see  your  hand  before  you. 
....  In  the  streets  you  cannot  walk  without  a  veil  over  your 
face,  or  your  eyes  and  mouth  are  speedily  filled.' 

The  increase  of  population  in  Melbourne  and  the  colony 
generally  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  our  dependen- 
cies. In  1851,  the  population  of  Victoria  was  95,000,  whilst  in 
1852  it  amounted  to  200,000.  The  increase  of  Melbourne  was 
still  more  marvellous.  In  1851  (only  eighteen  years  after  its 
commencement)  it  contained  23,000  inhabitants,  whilst  in 
1852  they  niunbered  80,000,  being  an  increase  in  one  year  of 
57,000. 

The  value  of  the  imports  in  1851  was  jPI, 056,000,  whilst 
the  exports  were  c£?l, 424,000,  and  in  1852  the  imports  were 
^4,044,000,  and  the  exports  i?7,462,000. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  AustraUa  is  very  recent  The  rear- 
ing of  sheep,  with  a  view  of  supplying  the  English  wool  market, 
was  the  previous  occupation  of  the  colonists.  A  large  capital 
was  invested  in  this  traffic,  and  it  was  found  to  be  highly  remu- 
nerative. The  ruin  of  this  branch  of  commerce  was  j^edicted 
when  the  existence  of  gold  was  first  ascertained.  The  squatters 
were  loud  in  their  forebodings,  but  the  result  has  been  the 
reverse  of  what  they  anticipated.   On  this  topic  our  author 


*  The  flocks  are  better  fehepherded  than  ever  ;  for  when  there  were 
plenty  of  ehepherds,  they  used  to  pen  their  flocks  regularly  :  now,  is 
they  have  but  one  shepherd  to  one  flock,  he  camps  his  flock,  that  ia, 
he  assembles  it  near  his  hut  at  night,  and  there  it  lies  quietly  till 
morning.  It  is  found  that  this  suits  the  flocks  amazingly.  They  are 
not  crowded  together  as  in  a  fold  of  hurdles.  They  get  some  food 
often  in  the  night,  and  they  are  stronger  and  better.  Tlie  ciy  has 
raised  the  wool-market  at  home,  and  the  squatters  have  kept  it  up  as 
long  as  they  could,  by  pretending  that  the  flocks  are  diminished  by 
want  of  proper  shepherding,  and  that  the  amount  of  wool  will  be 
naturally  diminished.  It  is  all  fudge.  The  flocks  are  just  as  numerous, 
as  healthy,  and  as  productive  of  wool  as  ever,  as  the  exports  of  the  wool 
will  prove.  Sheep  have  risen,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  at  the 
diggings,  from  7s.  to  15s.  and  £1  yter  head.  Cattle  have  risen  in  like 
proportion ;  and  horses,  which  used  to  be  worth  some  30b.  a-head  im 
the  bush,  are  now  driven  down  to  Melbourne,  and  sold  for  from  £40  to 
£100  each.  In  fact,  the  squatting  stations  are  now,  on  an  average, 
quadrupled  in  value.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  squatters  were  alarmed 
at  first  hy  the  gold  discover}' ;  and  some  actually  in  their  panic  told 
their  stations  at  any  price  they  could  procure.  But  a  very  little  Hum 
sufficed  to  show  that  this  idea  was  erroneous.  This  renr  atation  on 
which  we  now  are  was  ofiered,  with  all  its  sheep,  for  £20fiOO  to  a 
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neighbour.  He  took  »  neek  to  consider  of  it,  uid  not  closing,  the 
holder  of  it  demaoded  £30,000,  and  directly  after,  £40,00a  That  ia 
the  effect  of  the  gold  on  the  Bquattera.' — lb.  p.  141. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  climate  of  die  AtiBtraHaa. 
It  has  generally  been  described  in  highly  favorable  terms; 
indeed,  the  language  sometimes  employed  has  been  &r  too 
poetical  to  carry  conviction  to  thoughtful  and  reflective  minda 
There  is  undoubtedly  an  absence  of  BOme  of  the  diseases  pre- 
valent at  home,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  ailments  from 
which  we  are  happily  exempt.  In  August  our  author  spef^ 
of  a  scorching  sun  following  immediatdy  on  the  nuns  of 
■winter. 

'  We  are  keeping  a  diuly  observation  of  tlie  thermometer, — having 
a  SLoaJl  portable  one  of  the  Messrs.  Bennetts,  throcometcr-makers, 
of  Che^^side,  which  we  carry  along  with  us,  and  so  have  always  at 
hand.  Now  it  hangs  outside  the  t*nt,  and  will  show  results  different 
to  any  yet  published.  On  the  morning  of  July  33st  it  stood  at  31", 
that  is  one  degree  below  the  frtexing  point.  It  had  beeu  much  louver 
in  the  night,  for  there  was  strong  frost.  At  7  o'clock,  half  an  hour  after 
sunrise,  it  had  risen  in  tlie  euo  to  40° ;  at  9  o'doefc  to  75%  or  within 
one  degree  of  summer  heat ;  and  at  10  o'clock  to  76°,  two  degrees 
above  summer  heat.  At  noou  it  was  at  81°  ;  and  this,  too,  in  winter: 
while  the  tables  kept  by  Government,  uad  published  by  writers  who 
paint  the  climate  and  country  not  as  they  are,  but  ns  they  wish  people 
to  believe  them,  never  allow  the  mercury  to  descend  lower  than  45° ; 
so  that  there  could  never  possibly  be  anv  frost ;  and,  in  fact,  my  brother, 
Richard  Howitt,  whose  work  on  the  colony  I  have  found  the  moat 
faithful  yet  published,  was  severely  attacked  in  the  colonial  newspaper*, 
for  saying  that  he  had  seen  ice.  On  the  other  hand,  they  tell  you  that 
the  thomiomctcr  rarelj-,  and  only  in  hot  winds,  ascends  above  95°  in 
summer !  These  statements  are  really  disgraceful ;  for  the  mercury,  you 
see,  will  rise  in  a  winter's  morning,  in  a  few  hours,  to  nearly  that  hei^t, 
paying  no  regard  whatever  to  Government  or  to  these  writers.  The 
cold  from  the  Antarctic,  and  the  sun,  in  these  latitudes,  cause,  in  their 
contest,  tliL'se  violent  changes.' — lb.  p.  380. 

Cramp  and  paralysis  are  said  to  be  veiy  prevalent,  and  the 
dog.i  especially  are  affected  by  the  latter.  '  You  cannot  be  a  day 
in  Melbourne  without  noticmg  the  enormous  quantity  of  dogs 
lying  about  in  the  streets,  and  a  great  number  of  Uiese  are  so 
paralytic  that  they  can  scarcely  move,  particularly  in  their  hinder 
parts.'  Our  author  himself  experienced  the  annoyance.  '  The 
moment,'  he  says,  '  I  take  the  pen  up,  the  fingers  cramp  togethw; 
and  it  is  only  by  a  constant  and  determined  struggle,  sometimes 
for  hours,  that  I  can  conquer  it'     On  the  vh^e,  Mr.  Howitt 

Eronounces  the  climate  fine  and  genial     '  Van  Diemen's  Land,' 
e  tolls  us,   '  is   the   coolest ;   New   South   Wales  and   Sontk 
Australia  are  generally  warmer  than  Victoria;  but  Victoria  during 
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the  Slimmer  months  gives  you  rather  the  climate  of  Spain  than 
the  promised  one  of  Devonshire/ 

But  our  readers  must  be  introduced  to  some  of  the  gold  dig- 
ginga  Let  them  accompany  Mr.  Howitt  to  Spring  Creek,  which 
he  visited  in  December,  1852.  We  can  only  give  very  brief 
extracts  from  his  description,  but  our  judgment  fails  us,  if  the 
picture  which  he  draws  serves  to  strengthen  the  desire  of  any  of 
our  readers  to  be  co-workers  with  the  men  whose  occupation  it 
describes.  Spring  Creek  runs  into  Reid's  Creek,  which  is  situated 
three  or  four  miles  below  it  About  20,000  people  were  believed 
to  be  at  these  diggings,  and  13,000  ounces  of  gold  were  sent 
down  to  Melbourne  by  the  last  escort  Speaking  of  these  dig- 
gings Mr.  Howitt  says, — 

*  No  language  can  describe  the  scene  of  chaos  where  they  principally 
are.  The  creek,  that  is,  a  considerable  brook,  is  diverted  from  its  course ; 
and  all  the  bed  of  the  old  course  is  dug  up ;  then  each  side  of  the  creek  is 
dug  up,  and  holes  sunk  as  close  to  each  other  as  they  can  possibly  be,  so 
as  to  leave  room  for  the  earth  that  is  thrown  out.  These  holes  are  some 
round,  some  square,  and  some  no  shape  at  all,  the  sides  having  fallen  in  as 
fast  as  they  have  been  dug  out.  They  are,  in  fact,  pits,  and  wells,  and 
shapeless,  yawning  gulfs,  not  three  or  four  feet,  as  in  the  tempting 
accounts  from  Mount  Alexander,  but  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  deep.  Out 
of  these  the  earth  has  to  be  drawn  up  in  buckets  ;  and  some  wind  them 
up  with  windlasses,  rudely  constructed  out  of  the  wood  that  grows 
about ;  and  others  haul  it  up  with  blocks  and  pulleys ;  others,  and  the 
greater  number,  merely  with  their  hands.  The  diggers  themselves 
generally  ascend  and  descend  by  a  rope  fastened  to  a  post  above,  and 
by  holes  for  their  feet  in  the  side  of  the  pit. 

*  Many  of  these  holes  are  filled,  or  nearly  so,  with  water,  filtering 
from  the  creek.  It  is  black  as  ink,  and  has  a  stench  as  of  a  tan-yard, 
partly  from  the  bark  with  which  they  line  the  sides  of  their  holes.  In 
the  midst  of  all  these  holes,  these  heaps  of  clay  and  gravel,  and  this 
stench,  the  diggers  are  working  away,  thick  as  ants  in  an  ant-hill. 
Tou  may  imagine  the  labour  of  all  this,  and  especially  of  keeping 
down  these  subterranean  deluges  of  Stygian  water. 

*  The  course  of  the  creek  is  lined  with  other  diggers  washing  out 
their  gold.  There  are  whole  rows,  almost  miles,  of  puddling-tubs  and 
cradles  at  work.  The  earth  containing  the  gold  is  thrown  into  the 
puddling-tubs — half-hogsheads — and  stirred  about  with  water,  to  dis- 
solve the  hard  lumps,  when  it  is  put  through  the  cradle,  and  the  gold 
deposited  in  the  slide  of  the  cradle,  then  washed  out  in  tin  dishes.  It 
is  a  scene  of  great  bustle  and  animation.  We  saw  some  parties  who 
had  washed  out  in  the  course  of  the  day  lib.  weight  of  gold,  others 
5  or  6  oz. ;  and  so  most  of  them  had  some  golden  result.' — lb.  p.  171. 

In  another  part  of  his  description  he  speaks  of  men  working 
under  a  broiling  sun  up  to  their  middle  in  water,  and  adds, — *  If 
any  one  at  home  asks  you  whether  he  shall  go  to  the  Australian 
diggings,  advise  him  first  to  go  and  dig  a  coal-pit ;  then  work 
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a  month  at  a  stone-quarry ;  next  sink  a  well  in  the  wettest  place 
he  can  find,  of  at  least  tifty  feet  deep  ;  and  finally,  clear  out  a 
space  of  sixteen  feet  square  of  a  bog  twenty  feet  deep ;  and  if, 
after  that,  he  still  has  a  fancy  for  the  gold-fields,  let  him  come ; 
understanding,  however,  that  all  the  time  he  lives  on  heavy  un- 
leavened bread,  on  tea  without  milk,  and  on  mutton  or  beef  with- 
out vegetables,  and  as  tough  as  india-rubber/ 

This  is  about  enough  to  temper  the  eagerness  with  which 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  have  rushed  to  the  New  El  Dorado. 
But  the  government  established  at  these  diggings  increases  the 
evil  vastly.  Mr.  Howitt  gives  several  instances  of  official  tyranny 
and  corruption,  for  which  we  should  gladly  find  room  did  our 
space  permit.  We  must,  however,  content  ourselves  with  refer- 
ring to  his  volumes,  merely  saying,  that  if  only  one-half  of  what 
he  alleges  be  true,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  resistance 
with  which  the  colonial  authorities  have  recently  met  Anything 
more  short-sighted  or  absurdly  mischievous  than  the  system 
established  cannot  well  be  imagined.  The  viciousness  of  it  is  so 
monstrous  that  a  remedy  must  speedily  be  devised.  The  whole 
amount  of  taxation  raised  from  the  squatters  does  not  exceed 
^20,000,  whilst  the  diggers  pay  upwards  of  half-a-million.  Yet 
nothing  has  been  done  by  the  government  to  facilitate  the  transit 
of  the  diggers,  to  econofhize  their  resources,  or  to  contribute  to 
their  comfort.  *  There  are  no  bridges,  no  roads,  no  anything ; 
the  colonial  government  of  Victoria  appears  to  have  no  idea  but 
the  single  one  of — taxation,  and  no  feeling  but  of  grasping  all 
they  can  get.  Any  one  found  on  the  diggings  without  a  licence 
in  his  'pocket,  though  he  may  have  one  in  his  tent,  is  summarily 
fined  from  three  to  five  pounds,  and  if  he  complains  is  hand- 
cuffed without  ceremony.' 

*  If,'  says  Mr.  Howitt,  '  there  wants  reform  generally  in  the  colony, 
there  want  enormous  reforms  in  the  gold  fields.  The  whole  of 
the  government  in  them  is  a  pseudo-military  system,  and  most  repul- 
sive to  an  English  eye.  The  Commissioners  sport  a  semi-military 
uniform.  They  have  each  a  regular  trooper  riding  after  them  on  all 
occasions.  The  mounted  police  are  in  reiility  regular  armed  troopers. 
The  magistrates  are  the  judges,  and  decide  everything  without  a  jury, 
in  the  style  of  a  court-martial.  Numbers  of  horse-police  and  foot-police 
are  constantly  scouring  the  gold  fields  and  the  roads,  man-himting, 
and  are  constantly  marching  poor  wretches  up  to  the  camp  for  lack  of 
licences.  That  is  their  great  business  While  they  keep  one  eye  shut 
to  grog-sliops,  for  which  they  are  notoriously  paid,  they  have  the  other 
always  oi)en  to  catch  any  poor  devil  without  a  licence.  You  may 
undermine  the  roads  in  quest  of  gold,  sell  grog,  or  break  the  laws  in 
any  sort  of  way,  but  you  must  furnish  revenue ;  and  you  hear  every 
day  of  atrocities  perpetrated  in  enforcement  of  it,  which,  were  they 
done  in  Hungary  or  Kussia,  would  rouse  the  indignation  of  all  Europe, 
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The  diggings  would  be  a  strange  sight  at  home,  if  thcj  could  be,  bj 
some  Arabian  Nights'  magic,  suddenly  set  down  before  you ;  and  not 
the  diggings  only,  but  other  parts  of  this  colony. — Vol.  iL  p.  20. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  must  give  another 
extract  from  Mr.  Howitt's  volumes,  which,  though  somewhat 
longer  than  our  space  permits,  is  so  illustrative  of  a  digger's  life, 
that  it  must  not  be  omitted.  The  despemte  competition  which 
exists  on  the  various  gold  fields,  inclinas  the  more  adventurous 
to  look  out  for  new  scenes  where  larger  gains  may  be  made. 
Many  are  consequently  employed  in  surveying  the  country, 
with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  gold  deposits.  These  move> 
ments  are  conducted  with  the  utmost  possible  secrecy,  in  order 
to  prevent  pursuit.  From  the  Ovens  Diggings  Mr.  Howitt 
determined  to  steal  away,  in  the  hope  of  lighting  on  some 
imexplored  field.  His  scouts  were  sent  forward,  but  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  they  fell  in  Avith  a  man  belonging  to 
a  substantial  miller  named  Mutch,  who  was  tracking  a  bullock- 
dray  belonging  to  one  Braidy  of  Albiiry,  a  well-known  and 
experienced  gold  seeker.  Joining  this  man,  they  continued  their 
vocation. 

*  At  length  they  came  up  with  a  loaded  c?rt,  also  on  the  track  of  the 
buUock-dray.  Verj'  soon  after  they  overtook  two  Yankees  on  foot  with 
their  swags  on  their  backs,  and  also  on  the  same  chase.  Two  bearded 
fellows  they  were,  who  had  more  the  look  of  Poles  or  Hungarians,  but 
whose  intonation  left  no  doubt  of  their  nationality.  They  declared 
that  they  would  dog  the  dray  to  the  worUVs  end  if  necessary,  saying 
that  they  hatl  heard  that  the  j)roi)riet«>rs  of  this  party  had  brought 
twenty  pounds'  weight  of  gold  with  tlK-m.  The  country  was  covered 
with  hop-siTul)  up  to  their  very  heads,  si>  tliat  these  Yankees  could 
follow  v<»rv  near  to  the  pioneer  dray,  unseen. 

*  As  there  appeared  no  likelih(M)d  of  the  dray  moving  on  with  those 
spies  after  it,  our  scouts  rode  on  to  some  distance  to  ex[)lorc  the 
country,  and  on  returning  found  the  original  dray,  the  cart,  another 
bullock-dray  which  had  come  up  also,  and  the  two  Yanket»s,  all  camp- 
ing for  the  night  near  each  other.  The  oriL^inal  dray  people  declared 
that  they  hail  provi>ions  fur  three  months,  and  would  not  move  m  step 
further  while  tlie  others  remained.  There  they  lay  watching  each 
other,  and  endeavouring  to  tire  e.ieh  other  out ;  the  followem  decUuring 
their  determination  to  follow,  and  the  hading  j-arty  protesting  that  ife 
would  not  lead,  and  that  even  were  it  git  to  on.  the  rest  would  find  the 
road  over  rocks,  ]»reeipi(res.  and  stnams,  f^uch  as  they  hail  little  idea 
of.  The  others  rrspon<led  that,  where  they  could  live,  they  could  too; 
where  tiny  could  i»a>s.  they  couhl.  Thus  our  i>arty  left  them,  like 
ehesx- players  watchi'.i!::  for  the  next  nic»ve.  iin«l  nlurned  home. 

*  Yestt  rdav  we  went  to  the  tent  of  Mutch  the  miller,  and  learnt  that 
the  parties  we  have  descriKd  had  c«)ntinued  to  lie  in  the  Bush  for  two 
days,  obstinately  watching  each  itther.  On  the  third  morning,  befors 
daylight,  the  original  bullock-dray  party  had  put  in  practice  m  clever 
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dodge.  While  it  was  dark  they  had  scut  off  two  pack-horses  and  the 
moat  able  of  their  party  towards  their  destination.  They  knew  that 
the  ground  being  dry  and  liard,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  track  the 
horses  than  the  loaded  dray.  The  dray  remaining  just  where  it  was, 
and  all  having  been  eonductt-d  with  wonderful  quietnona,  the  departure 
(rf  a  portion  of  the  party  was  not  discovered  for  some  hours  ;  and  then, 
indeed,  there  was  a  running,  and  a  hunting,  and  an  excitement ! 

'  The  remainder  of  the  other  party  had  secretly  sent  in  the  night  to 
the  diggings  for  other  horses,  which  they  had  ridden  to  and  fro  in  the 
scrub,  BO  as  to  confound  the  traces  of  those  which  had  gone  forward. 
And  now,  as  the  other  parties  e-agerly  began  to  pore  over  the  ground 
on  all  sides,  to  make  out  the  foot-print^  of  the  pack-lforses,  it  was 
found  that  they  had  set  oil'  in  r^uito  a  different  direction  to  thst  which 
the  dray  had  been  pursuiii^-,  and  had  made  sueh  a  rig-iag  route  till 
they  got  upon  the  hard  stony  ranges,  that  all  were  thrown  out  by  it. 
Meantime,  the  people  of  ilie  dray  themselves,  quietly  collected  their 
bullocks  and  drove  back  to  the  things,  followed  by  ^1  their  pursuers 
except  the  two  Yankees.  They  coolly  declared  that  they  would  never 
quit  the  search  after  the  pack-borsea  till  they  Tound  them ;  and  like 
two  Indians  of  their  own  forests,  they  continued  to  pore  after  their 
traces,  sometimes  on  their  hands  and  knees;  sometimes  making  long 
cross  tracks  through  the  bush,  eyeing  the  gross  and  the  shrubs  to  dis- 
cover where  they  bad  been  broken  by  any  passing  animal,  and  thus  they 
disappeared  at  length  in  the  woods ;  and  they  succeeded !  After  nu- 
merous hardships  they  canie  upon  the  original  dray  party  on  the  Lower 
Tackandanda,  and  on  the  itpot  which  on  this  discovery  speedily  grew 
into  the  present  Yackandanda  Dif^^ings.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  188-lEK). 

Mr.  Howitt  possesses  very  strong  views  on  tlje  sulyuct  of  the 
land  system  prevalent  in  Victoria,  and  these  views  be  doea  not 
hesitate  to  express.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  disprove  the 
general  soundnes.s  of  his  conclusions,  and  we  are  glad  that  one  so 
earnest  in  his  advocacy,  and  so  competent  to  do  it  justice,  has 
addressed  himself  to  the  English  people.  It  is  difficult  to 
eng^e  the  attention  of  our  countrymen  on  matters  so  remote. 
They  have  pressing  claims  at  home,  and  hare  little  enei^ 
to  spare  for  interests  in  which  their  personal  concern  is  slight 
This  is  the  great  evil  to  which  our  whole  colonial  system 
is  exposed.  Men  will  not  submit  themselves  to  the  labour 
which  is  needful  to  understand  the  case,  aud  evils  conse- 
quently flourish  in  our  dependencies  which  would  not  be  per- 
mittetl  to  continue  a  single  hour  at  home.  The  land  OTstem  at 
Victoria  is  one  of  these.  Let  it  be  well  understood  by  our 
countrjmen,  and  its  doom  will  speedily  be  sealed.  The  men 
who  flourish  on  it  know  this,  and  are  therefore  concerned,  as  far 
as  in  them  lies,  to  prevent  its  genuine  character  from  being 
imderstood.  We  say,  therefore,  to  all  our  readers,  ponder  well 
the  disclosures  and  the  reasonings  of  Mr.  Howitt  Put  them  not 
hastily  aside.     Look   them  fau-ly  in  the  face,  and  if  they  are 
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entitled  to  your  confidence,  as  we  believe  them  to  be,  then  bestir 
yourselves  to  aid  the  thousands  of  your  countrymen  who  are 
emigrating  to  Victoria  to  break  the  trammels  of  one  of  the  most 
vicious,  oppressive,  and  ruinous  systems  ever  devised. 

*  Never,'  says  Mr.  Howitt,  '  while  the  United  States  lie  only 
3000  miles  from  England,  and  selll  and  choosable  anywhere 
at  five  shillings  an  acre,  and  Victoria  lies  1 3,000  miles  from 
England,  and  wont  sell  any  land  for  agricultural  purposes  at  any 
price,  will  you  get  a  fine,  full,  flowing  emigration  out  here  such 
as  America  has,  and  these  colonies  could  have  on  the  same  fair 
and  common  sense  system.'  But  our  readers  will  want  to  know 
what  the  land  system  of  Victoria  is.  Very  vague  conceptions 
are  entertained  on  this  subject.  Our  countrymen  in  reality 
know  little  about  it,  and  no  trifling  service  is  rendered  by  Mr. 
Howitt  in  laying  the  facts  of  the  case  plainly  before  the  public 
eye.  Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  from 
500  to  1000  acres  of  land  were  granted  by  the  home  government 
to  any  person  whom  it  wislied  to  reward.  This  system  was 
abolished  in  1818,  when  the  governors  were  empowered  to  grant 
lands  to  settlers  and  also  to  convicts,  as  a  reward  for  good 
behaviour.  The  extent  to  which  the  patronage  of  Government 
was  exercised  is  scarcely  credible.  Mr.  Potter  Macqueen,  M.P., 
had  10,000  acres,  with  a  reser\'e  of  10,000  more;  Mr.  Hart 
Davies,  M.P.,  and  his  son  had  1 5,000  acres  each  ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane,  the  Marqui^  of  Sligo,  and  Mr.  J.  Browne,  had  10,000 
acres  each,  with  a  reserve  of  10,000  more.  These  grants  had  no 
condition  of  residence  attached  to  them.  Thev  were,  as  our 
author  remarks,  *  political  sops,'  and  their  influence  on  the  colony 
has  been  highly  detrimental.  In  1843,  a  committee  of  the 
LegL-lative  Council  of  N.  S.  Wales  stated  that  about  5,000,000 
of  acres  had  been  alienated  from  the  Crown. 

In  183()  a  new  land  system,  known  .as  the  Wakefield  system, 
commenced.  Much  opposition  was  oftered  to  it ;  but  in  18-40 
Lord  John  Russell  fixed  *  the  uj)set  price  in  N.  S.  Wales  at  12& 
an  acre,  and  at  Port  Phillip  at  20s.'  This  incrt^ase  in  the  price  of 
land  was  followed  by  most  disiistrous  conse<iuenees.  The  land 
revenue  fell  from  i'300,000  to  i*80(K),  and  emigration  ceaited. 
The  same  vicious  principle  was  applied  to  town  allotmento, 
which  only  served  to  increase  the  speculative  niania  previously 
existing,  and  to  confer  sudden  wi^alth  on  land  i^amblers. 

Another  f,Teat  eiTor  was  committed  in  1847,  when  Lord  Grey 
inaujxurated  the  s<juatting  sy.^tem  on  its  present  footing.  *  Per- 
hajw.'  «iys  Mr.  Howitt,  *  no  ministers  of  England  over  contrived 
to  inflict  such  a  blow  on  the  progress  of  our  colonial  greatness  as 
Lord  John  Kusiiell  and  Earl  Grey,  except  those  who  lost  America 
for  us.' 
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We  would  gladly  t,'!iinsay  this  statement,  but  we  cannot. 
Truth  coihpels  us  to  admit  it,  and  our  marvel  is  how  blundere  ao 
gross  could  have  been  committed  by  men  long  practised  in  the 
conduct  of  oijr  national  afl^ira  The  system  thus  introduced 
was  carried  out  by  mi  order  in  council,  which  divided  the 
laods  of  N.  S,  Wales,  including  Port  PliilUp,  into  three  classes — 
the  settled,  the  intermediate,  and  the  unsettled  distriota  It 
is  important  that  our  readers  should  clearly  understand  the 
nature  of  the  tenure  thus  introduced,  and  see  some  of  the  evil 
which  flow  from  it  This  will  be  done  by  the  foUowmg  brief 
extract : — 

'  Under  this  Act,  the  Governor  is  ompowcred  to  grant  luasea  on  runs 
of  laud  in  the  unsettled  districts  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen 
years,  for  pastoral  purposes,  with  permission  to  the  lesBee  to  cultivata 
ai  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  grain,  hay,  vegetables,  and 
fruit,  for  the  use  of  the  family  or  establichment,  but  not  for  trade  or 
barter.  The  rent  to  be  pi-oportioued  to  the  number  of  sheep  or  cattle 
which  the  run  may  be  able  to  support :  each  run  to  be  capable  of 
carrying  at  least  4000  slicop,  or  an  equivalent  number  of  cattle,  auoh 
run  to  pay  a  licence  of  J;10  per  annum ;  if  larger,  more.  A  commia- 
sioner  of  crown  lands  to  tstiinate  the  capabilities  of  the  run.  Uuring 
the  lease,  no  person  but  the  lessee  to  purchase  any  portion  of  the  run, 
but  he  himself  to  be  allowed  to  buy  tbe  whole,  or  any  part  of  it,  not 
less  than  IGO  acres,  at  not  less  than  £1  per  acre. 

'  In  the  intenuediate  districts  the  leases  are  not  for  more  than  eight 
years,  but  at  the  end  of  each  tueceisive  i/ear  ofj^ase  these  runs  may  bo 
offered  for  public  sale,  subject  to  sisty  Javs'  untii'L'  to  li'^si^o. 

'  In  tlic  settled  districts  tbe  leases  are  only  lor  one  year,  without 
interfL'rencc  as  to  time  of  di^tposal  of  said  lands  by  sale  or  lease. 

*  Such  is  the  system  which  has  prevailed  from  1817  to  the  present 
time.  The  number  of  squatting  stations  m  New  South  Wales  were  in 
IB  10  about  lo20,  held  by  1019  persons.  In  Port  PhUlip  tbey  were 
b27,  held  by  GUti  persons  ;  and  the  extent  of  lands  held  by  these  indi- 
viduals in  these  two  colonies  would  astonish  people  at  home.  The 
average  of  square  miles  held  by  each  squatter  is  69 ;  but  many  indi- 
viduals bold  immensely  more.  Two  squatters  hold  more  than  800,000 
acres  each ;  two,  600,000  each ;  one,  400,000 ;  four,  350,000  each ; 
three,  300,000  each ;  fourteen,  250,000  each  ;  fourteen,  200,000  each ; 
thirtv,  150.000  eacli ;  seventy-three,  100,000  each  ;  and  298  squatters 
hold  "more  than  50,000  acres  each.  In  New  South  Wales  the  Govern- 
ment has  granted  the  leases,  restricting  the  preemptive  right  to  one 
square  mile,  or  610  acres,  on  which  conditions  the  squatters  were  glad 
.  to  get  them.'— Ih.  122, 123. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  class  favored  by  this  Act 
should  speedily  regard  themselves  as  possessed  of  a  permanent 
interest  in  the  land.  It  has  been  so  in  all  analogous  cases, 
and  their  irritation,  therefore,  is  extreme  at  the  efforts  which  are 
now  made  to  throw  open  the  colony  to  fair  competition.      The 
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number  of  the  squatters  is  very  small  compared  with  that  of 
the  public  generally.  Their  position  and  wealth  favor  their 
pretensions,  and  may  enable  them  for  a  time  to  prolone  the 
struggle  ;  but  as  the  Land  question  is  now  referred  to  the  CouMiial 
Legislature,  its  issue  is  not  doubtful.  However  protracted  and 
acrimonious  the  discussion  may  be,  the  interests  of  the  few  must 
give  way  to  i\\ose  of  the  many,  more  especially  when  the  latter 
are  enforced  by  common  equity,  and  are  pre-eminently  conducive 
to  individual  virtue  and  social  improvement 

Mr.  Howitt  has  been  fiercely  assailed  by  the  advocates  of  the 
pre^^ent  system  for  his  exposure  of  its  enormity.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  this.  Our  author  must  clearly  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  it.  Their  interests  are  too  seriously  affected  to  allow  of 
their  remaining  silent,  and  their  words  were  sure  to  be  bitter  and 
unsparing.  Several  communications  on  the  subject  have  appeared 
in  the  '  Times'  newspaper,  but  Mr.  Hewitt's  i-eplies  have  esUr 
blished  beyond  reasonable  question  the  soundness  of  his  views^ 
and  strengthen  our  confidence  in  his  testimony.     Whatever  the 

Quantity  of  land  recently  sold,  it  evidently  falls  far  below  the 
emand,  and  the  price  is  consequently  raised  *  to  an  unnatural 
and  exorbitant  height'  On  one  point  there  can  be  no  dispute ; 
a  radical  change  is  needed  in  order  to  a  full  development  of  the 
resourcos  of  the  colony.  The  first  and  crying  evil  is  the  land 
monopoly  ;  and  in  the  words  of  the  *  Times,'  of  the  SSrd  of 
August,  we  say — *Till  this  injustice  is  removed— till  eveiy  part 
of  tho  territory  be  thrown  open  to  the  intended  settler,  and  only 
80  much  us  cannot  be  sold  for  agriculture  is  left  for  the  purposes 
of  pasture — Victoria  is  no  place  for  the  industrious  poor  who 
seek  for  independence  and  a  home  on  their  own  land.  The 
remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  whose  acts 
we  do  not  presume  to  anticipate  or  j)rejudjjo.  The  destiny  of  the 
colony  is  in  tln-ir  hands,  and  will  be  deoidtd  for  good  or  for  evil, as 
thev  breakdown  or  maintain  tho  existing  nionopolv  of  its  Iand&' 
Out  readers  will  not  Im?  sur].nised  to  tind  tliat  drunkenness 
prevails  lo  a  fi-artul  extent  amongst  tho  diggers.  Tlie  fact  would 
not  surpri.'^*  us  tvon  under  the  l>t'st  and  wisest  n\i;ulalions ;  but 
in  the  actual  state  of  things  it  is  loadilv  acovtimted  for.  The 
whole  .system  *  if  govern  nu'u:  sit-ins  to  \}0  i*onstnictod  withs 
to  its  |>n'mi»tion.  hi^toail  ot"  olit  rini:  iiuluivmrnts  to  the 
fd  adviu:utor  to  iiivt-M  his  luwly  acijuiriHl  wonlth  in  some  pep- 
niani.-nt  Maiiity.  the  a'lth- ri:if^  .<i»  ii;«-\l  concomod  to  prevent 
his  aajr.irinu'  any  intcnst  i\\  tlir  cloiiy.  There  are  few  things 
towiiich  nit>n  an-  initrt-  incluud  th -n  the  pun^hase  of  land,  but 
this  is  pr;i<-ticaily  fiirliidviiu  to  tht>  « tnv^rant  by  the  absunl  and 
niis^'hii-vuus  hiws  which  exist.  He  ha.-?,  in  f:ict,  no  profiuUevait 
fur  his  newly  aci|uir^>i  goid,  and  is,  tht-refore,  cummoolj  dri 
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to  intemperaDce  as  his  only  means  of  emplojing  it,  or  of  div^n- 
fying  his  occupations.  The  result,  therefore,  is  wliat  migk%  h^re 
been  anticipated.  Drunkenness,  says  Mr.  Howitt,  when  spefJuM 
of  the  Bendigo  diggings,  *  is  carried  on  in  the  most  opefD,  pat 
pable,  public  manner  possibla  You  could  not  avoid  running 
your  heads  against  crowds  of  drunken  diggers^  your  noses  against 
the  fumes  of  vile  rum,  and  your  ears  against  the  din  and  uproar 
of  dozens  of  the  dens  of  debauch,  if  you  would  All  pr^;ence  of 
putting  it  down,  and  of  detecting  sly  grog-shops,  is  a  sham,  and 
the  most  impudent  of  SfiAHSL  x  ou  may  imaging},  thereCore^  mha% 
a  heU-upon-earih  this  is.' 

A  large  proportion  of  the  sadd^a.  destha  are  fram  AnaAm^ 
nesA,  and  the  '  Argus,'  the  leading  Melbourne  paper,  affims  the 
population  of  the  colony  to  be  '  the  most  drunken  on  the  ieboe  of 
the  earth.'  A  few  years  bade,  the  officers  of  the  N.  9L  Wales 
corps  monopolized  the  sale  of  nun  and  other  ardent  spiriflfr 
This  evil  has  been  corrected,  but  the  remedy  was  BOi  applied 
until  the  evil  had  attained  fearfol  magnitude,  and  produeed 
some  of  the  worst  effects  to  which  a  oommaaity  can  be  snbfeeted. 
The  Bengal  rum  usually  sold  jidda  an  immense  profit  to  ikm 
vendor,  and  is  render^,  by  adulteration,  ooe  of  the  vilesl  and 
most  noxious  beverages  which  can  be  taken.  ^Tbis.  in&iDCNV 
system  was,  at  length,  carried  to  such  a  pitd>,  that  ruim  and  otker 
spirits  became  the  medium  (^  exchange  instead  of  money  ;  work* 
people  received  rum  instead  of  wages ;  the  eoontry  pe^de 
received  rum  in  exchange  for  their  cattle  and  their  com.  The 
consequence,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  a  fearful  increase 
of  drunkenness,  crime,  and  individual  ruin.  But  this  did  not  at 
all  trouble  the  military  monopolists ;  their  corporals  were  their 
grog- vendors,  and  it  was  thus  publicly  sold  in  the  very  barracka' 

The  progress  of  the  evil  may  be  traced  in  the  OovemoieBi 
returns.  In  1851,  the  duty  on  spirits  impcnrted  into  Victoria 
amounted  to  about  .£^30,000  ;  in  1852,  to  ^80,000 ;  in  1853, 
to  ^287,769  ;  in  1854,  0^596,017  ;  and  in  1855  the  Government 
estimates  calculate  on  its  producing  ^900,000-  Hiis,  be  it 
remembered,  is  for  a  population  of  250,000  persons,  and  r^Mre- 
sents  not  the  cost  but  merely  the  duty  on  spirits  What  « 
terrible  scene  this  fact  discloses !  We  are  not  surfmed  when 
informed  by  our  author  that  crime  increases  in  the  ratio  of  from 
4000  to  1 0,000  per  annum. 

*  To  check  this  moral  plague  there  has  of  late  been  a  vigorous  agita^ 
tion  for  the  introduction  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law, — ^that  is,  for  the 
total  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  in  these  colonies,  as  a 
last  and  only  remedy.  But  this  is  not  likely  to  be  carried.  The  whole 
of  the  working  population  almost  are  against  it.  The  govommenty 
deeply  iu  debt,  and  defeated  in  its  expectation  of  a  good  sum  oat  ai 
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the  squatters,  is  now  letting  loose  fresh  legions  of  publicans  all  over 
the  colony.  This  goyemment,  which  hitherto  prohibited  altogether 
the  sale  of  spirits  at  the  diggings ;  which  burnt  down  so  many  tents, 
confiscated  so  much  property  of  the  grog-sellers,  fined  and  pimished 
them  so  severely;  this  same  government  is  now  licensing,  both  in 
town  and  country,  and  in  the  diggings,  as  many  pot-houses  as  people 
please  to  ask  for.  Money  must  be  made  by  government, — for,  with 
about  £3,000,000  a-year,  it  is  this  year  £1,000,000  deficient,— and 
this  is  the  easiest  means.  They  know  that  the  people  will  drink 
brandy  like  so  many  grog-fish,  if  they  will  only  let  it  be  freely  supplied. 
And  already  in  the  diggings  you  see  the  result.  The  grog-shops  are 
crowded,  especially  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  At  Bendigo,  the  theatre 
^  and  other  places  of  entertainment  are  provided  with  taps  ;  and  those 
frequenting  them  have  to  pas9  through  the  tap  to  the  body  of  the  house  /' 
—lb.  p.  200. 

There  is  one  other  topic  to  which  we  must  advert  before 
closing.  Mr.  Howitt  expresses  his  conviction,  notwithstanding 
all  the  blunders  and  injustice  which  its  rulers  have  perpetrated, 
that  Australia  '  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  flourishing  countries  in  the  world.'  In  this  conviction,  we 
cordially  join.  Her  progress  may  be  retarded,  but  nothing  can 
prevent  her  ultimately  attaining  a  commercial  and  social  posi- 
tion of  commanding  eminence.  Exception,  however,  has  been 
taken  tu  this  view,  on  the  ground  that  the  colony  '  is  a  vast 
Sahara  with  an  emerald  fringe,  the  interior  is  apparently  a  plain 
of  burning  sand,  a  few  miles — a  hundred  or  so,  more  or  less, 
according  to  circumstances — of  vegetation  alone  gladdened  the 
settler's  eyes ;  so  that  there  are  few  parts  of  that  mighty  con- 
tinent where  a  railway  train  would  not  reach  the  desert  in  three 
hours  from  the  sea-side.'  Now,  Mr.  Howitt's  view  may  be  cor- 
rect or  not ;  but  that  exception  should  be  taken  on  such  ground 
as  this  has  greatly  surprised  us.  We  thought  the  time  was 
past  for  any  such  notion  being  entertained,  much  more  for  its 
being  formally  stated  in  a  journal  of  literary  pretension.  The 
notion  of  a  great  central  desert  we  have  long  deemed  an  exploded 
error  ;  indeed,  so  strong  is  our  conviction  on  this  point  that  we 
regard  the  holding  of  it  as  proof  of  marvellous  ignorance  on  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  more  extended  and  careful  researches  of 
recent  years  go  to  prove  that  the  interior  of  Australia  possesses  a 
soil  of  remarkable  fertility,  and  is  altogether  without  the  desert 
region  which  the  imagination  of  former  adventurers  assigned 
to  it 

We  thank  Mr.  Howitt  for  the  information  he  has  supplied, 
and  very  cordially  recommend  his  volumes.  They  possess  various 
merits,  and  cannot  fail  both  to  please  and  to  inform  every 
intelligent  reader.  They  are  written  with  an  obvious  intention 
of  doing  justice  to  all  parties,   and  if  their  statements  and 
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reasonings  bear  with  special  severity  on  a  particular  class,  the 
fact  is  obviously  attributable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
rather  than  to  an  unfriendly  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
author. 


Aet.  V. — Life  J  Beligious  Opinions,  and  Experience  of  Madame 
de  La  Mothe  Guy  on ;  together  with  some  account  of  the  .Personal 
History  and  Religious  Opinions  of  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of 
Camhray,  By  Thomas  C.  Upham,  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Bowdoin  College.  Edited  andBevised  by  a 
Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  8vo.  pp.  532«  London : 
Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co.     1854. 

The  history  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  contains  some  of  the  most 
instructive  narratives  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  That 
monarch,  ascending  the  throne  of  France  after  the  long  and  cruel 
civil  wars,  which  had  desolated  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
kingdom,  had  not  only  to  improve  the  interior  condition  of  the 
State,  but  to  restore  both  the  military  reputation  of  the  people 
and  the  national  credit  Had  Louis  devoted  himself  merely  to 
the  latter  object,  and  declined  to  engage  in  the  former,  he  would 
have  left  behind  him  a  name  of  imperishable  renown,  and  be- 
queathed blessings  to  posterity.  During  his  long  reign,  however, 
that  military  spirit,  which  is  always  ultimately  ruinous  to  the 
people  who  indulge  it,  was  cherished  among  the  French  nation, 
and  the  evil  results  remain  to  the  present  hour.  No  greater 
calamity  can  befal  any  people  than  that  its  monarch  should 
delight  in  war — and  which  brought  unnumbered  evils  upon 
France,  in  the  sorrows  of  bereavement,  and  in  the  ferocity 
produced  in  all  classes  of  society.  Upon  the  most  moderate 
calculation,  two  millions  of  men  perished  in  the  wars  of  this 
monarch  ;  and  this  slaughter  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  national 
calamity,  for  the  loss  of  so  large  a  number  of  the  members  of 
the  commonwealth  was  a  serious  abstraction  from  the  industrial 
and  artistic  power  of  the  community. 

In  spite  of  these  frequent  wars,  however,  the  human  mind 
made  great  advances  during  this  king's  reign.  More  and  more 
the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  passed  away.  The  agitation  of 
the  Reformation  was  still  felt  in  France ;  and  the  principles 
which  caused  that  grand  revolt  against  the  spiritual  sovereignty 
of  the  popes,  were  held  by  some  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the 
people.     A  monarch,  who  is  absolute  in  the  matters  of  policy 
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mad  war,  cannot  be  v^ry  far  from  absolutism  in  religion  ;  for  in 
every  State  tbe  political  co-exists  more  or  less  with  ecdesiastical 
domination.  The  autocrat  is  pontiff  alsa  Men  who  are  poli- 
tically enslaved  cannot  be  ecclesiastically  free.  Tbe  ambition 
of  Louis  XIV.  was,  to  possess  a  universal  authority ;  and  the  pre- 
lates of  tl)e  Gallican  church,  foreseeing  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment in  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  monarch,  urged  him  to 
declare  that  but  one  faith  and  one  form  of  worship  should  be 
held  and  observed  in  the  kingdom.  Protestantism,  however,  was 
not  to  be  reduced  so  speedily  in  Fiunce  as  in  some  other 
States.  In  the  worst  times,  the  French  people  had  always 
resisted,  though  feebly,  the  autocracy  of  their  monaxch&  Pro- 
testantism and  liberty  are  correlative  terms,  and  those  truths, 
which  first  in  Germany  shook  the  Italian  chureh  to  its  founda- 
tion, always  impelled  in  every  land  those  who  received  them,  to 
labour  for  political  as  well  as  for  spiritual  freedom.  The  Romish 
Church  in  France,  during  the  reign  of  Louis,  was  neither  inactive 
nor  inglorious ;  for  that  period  was  its  Augustan  age.  The 
eloquence  of  its  pulpit  was  the  admiration  of  the  world,  for 
Bossnet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Fl^chier  had  no  rivals,  and  could  not 
be  surpassed.  Its  ministers  have  given  to  posterity  suflBcient 
proofis  of  their  exact  Bcholarehip.  As  casuists,  they  had  an 
eminent  position.  Tbe  *  Lettres  Provinciales'  of  Pascal  are,  what 
Voltaire  describes  them,  models  of  eloquence  and  wit,  more 
pnngent  than  Molifere  even  when  at  his  best,  and  more  sublime 
than  Bossuet  even  in  his  grandest  declamationa 

Louis  abhOTred  the  principles  of  the  reformed  pastors,  not 
merely  because  they  daily  denonnoed  the  corruptions  and  arrogant 
cruelties  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  but  because  they  indirectly 
inculcated  liberty  of  conscience — that  noblest  of  all  trutlis  whira 
can  have  place  in  the  heart  of  a  people,  that  man  is  responsiUe 
for  his  faith  to  his  Divine  Creator  alone.  The  monarch  feared 
their  political  rather  than  their  religious  tendencies.  The 
reformed  societies  were  in  themselves  too  small  and  feeble  to  be 
pit  in  comparison  with  the  numbers  and  strength  of  the  Popish 
tSmrch  in  France  ;  but  the  astute  monareh  well  knew  that 
antagonists,  although  weak  numerically,  are  dangerons  in  pro- 
portion to  their  zeal  and  eneigy ;  and  certainly  these  latter  cfaarao- 
teristics  were  never  wanting  to  the  pastors  and  their  people;. 
In  fticty  the  many  cniel  efforts  of  the  French  monarchy  to  destroy 
tbe  Huguenots  had  signally  failed.  The  resoh  of  the  Bar- 
liiolomew-day  was  a  slaughter,  but  not  a  victory  :  Protestantism 
was  beaten  down,  but  it  was  not  destroyed.  Like  tbe  lowly  vines 
whidi  grow  in  that  lovely  southern  land  of  France,  clustering 
amid  the  rodcy  ledges  of  the  mountaina,  exposed  at  one  time  to 
the  rash  of  the  tempest,  and  at  anolber  to  the  overwhetming 
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enow,  but  which  live  on  through  all,  and  produce  tb^  luscioua 
fruits  amidet  the  ruggedneaa  and  solitudes  of  nature  ;  so  those 
feeble  reformed  churches,  persecuted  and  atricken,  were  not  cast 
down  ;  but,  braving  the  power  of  the  monarch,  eurviveil,  though 
with  difficulty,  and  live  and  flourish  still.  Watched  and  followed, 
marked  and  hated,  the  reformed  pastors  and  thoir  flocks,  hunger- 
ing for  that  bread  of  life  which  in  the  gorgeous  sanctuaries  of 
the  Romish  faith  they  could  not  find,  withdrew  to  the  woods  and 
mountains,  where  they  sang  in  holy  harmony  the  Psalms  of 
Marot  and  Beza,  which  once  had  charmed  the  Court  of 
Francis  11.,  and  where  the  congregations  beard  from  the  lips 
of  their  beloved  and  proscribed  teachers  those  tmths  which  con- 
soled them  in  their  sorrows,  strengthened  them  in  their  conflictl^ 
and  fortified  them  to  endure  the  worst  which  a  heartless  and 
dissipated  Court  could  icflict  Years  before,  the  Froteetants  had 
formed  a  twelfth-part  of  the  entire  population  of  France ;  bat 
they  had  gradually  declined  under  the  cruelties  of  Kichelieu, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  defection  from  their  ranks  ot  many  of 
the  noblesse.  Louis  had  formed  sereral  plans-  ior  oorruptiBg 
the  Huguenots.  P^iisson  was  clutr^ed  to  bribe  t^em. — a  method 
which  toe  Cardinal  Camus  had  already  resorted  to;  and  the 
monarch  placed  large  sums  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  this 
unscrupulous  agent,  himself  a  regenade  from  the  Calvinist  faidi. 
Other  means,  like  those  which  were  used  against  the  S^lish 
Nonconfonnists,  were  adopted  in  Franoe.  The  temjdei  ti  the 
Reformers  were  demolished,  and  the  congregations  dispersed. 
Some  of  the  unhappy  people,  who  were  loudest  in  their  denuncia- 
tions of  the  cruelty  of  the  Court,  were  broken  on  the  wheel,  and 
others  were  driven  into  exile.  Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts, 
however,  the  Huguenot  party  was  not  destroyed;  and,  mha»' 
qut^ntly,  Louis  sent  his  Dragoons  into  the  fairest  proriaces  of 
his  kingdom,  to  convert  the  Ref<wmers  by  force  of  anaa — those 
awful  iuflictions  upon  an  unoffending  people,  the  darkest  blot 
ineffaceable  from  his  memory,  and  to  be  requited  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  descendant,  and  of  the  priests,  in  the  honors  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  accomplished  Christina,  Queen  of 
Sweden,  wrote,  in  one  of  her  letters,  after  receiving  int^ligenoe 
of  these  atrocious  cruelties  and  sufferings :  '  I  look  upon  fVance 
OS  upon  a  sick  man,  whose  arms  and  1^  have  been  cut  off,  in 
treating  hitn  for  a  disease  which  kindness  and  patience  would 
entirely  have  cured.' 

Both  Jansenism  and  Quietism  undoubtedly  prove  that 
Calvinism  re-acted  upon  the  Bomish  Church  in  France.  The 
Jansenibts  appear  to  have  occupied,  to  some  extent,  a  neutral 
ground  between  the  two  extremes  formed  by  the  Jestrita  and 
the   Huguenots — profeeaing  to  bel<xtg  to  ths  C3iarch,  but  not 
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identical  with  it  In  fact,  Jansenism  should  be  regarded  as  the 
Calvinism  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  or,  rather,  as  a  practical 
declaration  of  some  of  those  doctrines  which  are  distinctive  of 
the  creed  of  Augustine — ^the  grace  and  predestination  which 
have  been  the  subjects  for  controversy  almost  from  the  origin  of 
Christianity.  There  are  but  few  Englishmen  in  the  present  day 
who  hold  the  creed  of  the  Bishop  of  Ypres.  The  Jansenists  are 
admired  by  posterity  for  their  fortitude,  and  pitied  for  their 
sorrows ;  but  their  creed  is  now  regarded  with  favour  but  by 
few,  &s  it  is  a  melange  of  scholasticism  with  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin  carried  to  an  extreme  point  It  must  not 
be  slightly  heeded,  however,  that  a  halo  of  inextinguishable 
glory  surrounds  the  name  of  their  beloved  Port-Boyal,  and  that 
Amauld,  Pascal,  Nicole,  and  Quesnel  are  the  reputed  exponents 
of  the  creed  of  the  unfortunate  sect — names  which  will  be  grate- 
fully remembered  by  thousands  in  the  Christian  Church,  so  long 
as  the  great  distinction  exists  between  a  religion  of  mechanical 
formalities  and  a  religion  of  faith.  Louis  XIV.  did  not  oppose 
the  Jansenist  party  from  any  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bomish  Church,  nor  from  any  dislike  to  the  notorious  '  Five 
Propositions'  which  may  or  may  not  exist  in  the  Book  of  Jansen, 
but  because  he  early  foresaw  that  the  principles  of  that  party 
had  also  a  political  tendency,  which  would  be  contradictory  to 
the  established  order  of  things  in  France.  Opposed  to  the 
supremacy  which  the  pontiff  had  assumed,  and  demanding  that 
the  civil  power  should  exercise  no  authority  in  the  matters  of 
conscience,  that  sect  held  opinions,  in  reference  to  the  functions 
of  secular  government  in  relation  to  religion,  which,  in  our  own 
day,  have  l)een  advanced  in  England  by  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Nonconformists. 

Quietism,  as  it  was  altogether  different  in  its  origin,  so  it  did 
not  resemble  Jansenism  either  in  its  development  or  in  its 
results.  As  they,  who  adopted  its  peculiarities,  were  few  in 
number,  its  effect  on  society  in  Franco  and  in  Europe  generally 
was  trivial.  At  every  j)eriod  of  the  Christian  Church,  there  have 
existed  those  who  believe  religion  to  consist,  rather  in  a  retired 
contemplativeness  and  fervent  love  of  God,  than  in  the  active 
duties  of  a  holy  life.  From  a  very  early  age,  asceticism  obtained 
among  the  Christian  communitit-s ;  for  the  ancient  philosophical 
opinion  of  the  evil  of  matter,  ami  of  the  consequent  duty  of  the 
wise  to  keep  it  in  subjection  to  the  higher  laws  of  mind,  mduced 
those  who  aimed  at  the  perfection  of  virtue,  and  wht>  aspired  to  the 
glory  of  the  good,  to  retire  from  the  worKl  and  its  temptations  into 
that  seclusion  in  which  me<litation  would  be  constantly  pursued, 
and  prayer  offered  without  secular  intrusions.  Witli  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  small  sect  of  the  Plt/viouth  Brethren^  Quietisia 
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may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  latest  development  of  the  ascetic 
principle  in  Christianity.  The  Great  Author  of  the  Christiaa 
faith  certainly  taught,  that  true  religion  has  its  seat  in  the 
heart,  and  therefrom  sheds  its  influence  on  the  life ;  but  He, 
whose  whole  life  on  earth  was  passed  in  practical  charity,  could 
not  have  intended  that  his  followers  should  dwell  in  the  cloister, 
and  in  a  rigid  seclusion  from  the  outward  world.  The  senses 
may  sometimes  mislead  the  soul,  although  they  are  blamed  more 
than  they  deserve  ;  the  holiest  of  men  may  be  biassed  by  circum- 
stances ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  state  in  which 
Christians  would  no  longer  need  to  pray — ^but  this  was  the 
object  at  which  Quietism  ever  aimed.  Contemplation,  and  pure 
feeling  merely,  seem  to  be  but  little  in  accoraance  with  those 
last  precepts  which  the  triumphant  LoBD  enjoined  on  His 
followers,  to  conquer  the  world  for  Him,  and  to  win  it  by  the 
proclamation  and  power  of  His  truth ; — but,  some  of  the  noblest 
men,  whose  names  adorn  the  annals  of  the  Church,  have 
delighted  rather  in  a  quiescent  meditation  on  the  matchless  per* 
fections  of  their  great  Exemplar,  than  in  a  zealous  and  active 
goodness.  Such,  certainly,  was  Madame  Quyon,  who  must  be 
considered  as  the  exponent  of  Quietism  in  France.  Voltaire, 
writing  with  characteristic  sarcasm  and  eloquence  upon  this 
system  and  its  advocate,  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  com- 
petent judge  of  that  which  he  did  not  fully  understand,  or  the 
virtues  of  which  he  did  not  care  to  know.  He  regards  Quietism 
as  one  of  the  intemperances  of  the  mind — one  of  those  theo- 
logical subtleties  which  would  have  been  speedily  forgotten,  had 
not  Bossuet  and  F^nelon  taken  part  in  them.  But  his  mental 
and  religious  peculiarities  disqualified  him  for  expressing  a  just 
opinion  of  Madame  Guyon,  whom  he  improperly  designates  a 
woman  destitute  of  intellectual  power,  but  possessing  always  an 
excited  imagination.  That  accomplished  man  was  morally  un- 
fitted to  criticise  her  whom  the  ladies  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 
regarded  with  respect,  and  who  is  worthy  to  take  a  high  place 
among  those  illustrious  persons  who  are  the  admiration  and  the 
glory  of  France. 

Madame  Guyon  was  bom  in  1648.  Placed  at  a  very  early  age 
with  the  Benedictines,  and  subsequently  with  the  Ursulines,  she 
received  those  impressions  of  religious  truth  and  duty  which  were 
at  strange  variance  with  all  her  after  life.  Finding  one  day  a 
Bible  in  her  room,  a  book  but  little  used  by  any  of  the  religionists 
with  whom  she  lived,  and  carefully  and  often  studying  its  pages, 
her  mind  was  stored  with  those  truths  which,  in  her  future 
sorrows,  were  the  joy  and  consolation  of  her  heart  Removed 
from  the  blighting  influence  of  the  priests,  and  an  earnest  student 
of  the  Everlasting  Word,  her  youth  and  dawning  womanhood 
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were  nurtured  by  those  grand  realities  which  alone,  in  this  tran- 
sitory world,  can  supply  man's  utmost  need.  With  a  mind 
capable  of  the  noblest  pursuits,  endowed  with  many  mental  graces 
and  much  personal  attractiveness,  she  was  taken  early  to  Paris, 
and  before  the  completion  of  her  sixteenth  year  was  married  to 
M.  Guy  on,  a  person  twenty-two  years  older  than  herself,  and  pos- 
sessed of  great  wealth.  Voltaire  states  that  he  was  the  son  of 
the  contractor  of  the  Briare  Canal.  But  little  is  known  of  It. 
Ouyon ;  but  the  marriage,  unsuitable  in  all  respects,  was  not  happy. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  point  of  agreement  between 
the  holy  enthusiast  and  her  husband.  Influenced  perhaps 
by  an  early  attachment,  which  was  only  as  a  delicious  dream 
of  youth,  the  young  wife,  with  a  mind  *  fait  pour  le  monde,' 
revolted  from  association  with  a  man  who,  unrefined  and 
irreligious,  was  a  stranger  to  the  passions  of  her  soul,  and 
almost  indifferent  whether  truth  or  falsehood,  vice  or  virtue^ 
held  rule  in  the  world.  It  is  probable  that  sorrow  has  no  inoon- 
siderable  part  in  the  education  of  the  spirit, — ^that  what  is 
suffered  may  be  as  necessary  towards  the  great  consummation  as 
what  is  enjoyed, — and  that,  for  some  minds,  a  stem  discipline  is 
necessary  for  their  submission  to  the  truth,  for  their  obedience  to 
its  precepts,  and  for  the  reception  and  enjoyment  of  its  blessings. 
It  is  a  fact  in  vegetable  life — at  least,  as  Duhamel  represents  it 
— that  plants  attain  their  greatest  growth  in  cloudy  weather. 
Something  similar  may  be  true  in  reference  to  the  souL  Sorrow 
softens  the  heart,  oftentimes  fitting  it  for  the  reception  of  those 
truths  which  make  ail  things  new.  The  discipline  of  suffering  is 
severe,  but  oftentimes  it  is  grandly  alterative.  Every  wise  man 
is  the  better  for  that  which  he  has  endured ;  and  in  the  important 
work  of  training  him  for  present  usefulness,  and  of  fitting  him 
ultimately  for  service  in  the  high  estate  of  the  good,  the  roogh 
hand,  the  loss,  and  the  sorrow,  may  tend  to  the  best  results-— 
submission,  resignation,  and  a  hallowed  devotion  to  truth.  If  it 
were  possible  to  write  the  history  of  the  mind's  progress,  it 
would  perhaps  be  found,  that  sorrows  have  an  influence  on 
the  soul  similar  to  that  of  storms  in  the  physical  world.  The 
electricity  which  may  kill,  also  purifies ;  the  fire  which  meltSy 
also  removes  imperfection ;  the  grief  which  casts  down,  also 
chastens ;  and  under  the  wise  and  perfect  government  of  Qod^ 
every  evil  may  contain  its  germ  of  good.  It  is  a  fact,  that  every 
passion,  of  which  our  nature  is  capable,  was  intended  to  minister 
to  our  happiness,  and  must  be  abused  to  lead  us  to  barm  ;  so  abo 
in  our  spiritual  being,  in  accordance  with  psychological  laws,  vobhj 
seeming  evils  contain  positive  blessings ;  and,  oftentimes,  man  m 
all  the  wiser  and  the  nolier  for  the  losses  he  has  sostaioed,  and 
the  griefs  he  has  endured. 
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Many  persons,  whose  lives  have  been  chequered  by  florrowa^ 
wne  able  to  discover  in  their  early  education  the  causes  of 
some  of  the  calamities  which  they  naet  with  in  maturity. 
The  training  which  young  persons  frequently  recfsive  both  in 
this  country  and  in  France,  is  but  ill-adapted  either  to  de- 
velop fully  the  mental  faculties,  to  counteract  a  vrrong  bias, 
or  to  fortify  the  heart  to  meet  the  thousand  ills  to  be  en- 
countered on  the  passage  through  this  changing  and  troublous 
world.  To  have  received  a  number  of  isolated  facts  into  the 
mind,  a  congeries  of  ill-assorted  and  ill-digested  knowledge, 
a  partial  acquaintance  with  the  practices  and  habitudes  of  the 
peoples  of  the  ancient  world,  with  some  slight  knowledge  of 
the  languages  which  they  spoke  and  wrote,  and  to  have  received 
certain  vague  and  oftentimes  mystical  assertions  in  connexion 
with  religion, — ^has  long  been  thought  W  many  persons  to  be  a 
sufficient  education  for  their  children.  Indeed,  the  necessity  for 
educating  the  religious  faculty,  the  most  important  of  all  -in  its 
potency  and  in  its  results,  is  frequently  considered  the  least ;  and 
even  when  that  tuition  is  deemed  an  essential  to  the  training  of 
young  persons,  it  is  often  so  ill-advised  and  confused  that  evil 
rather  Uian  good  results  from  it  The  education  which  Madame 
Guyon  had  received,  during  her  residence  in  the  conventual 
houses,  was  little  adapted  to  foster  aught  than  sunerstition  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  effects  of  the  evil  example,  presented  to  her  by  the 
macerations,  vigils,  and  bodily  abstinences,  which  were  resorted 
to  by  the  repentant  religionists  of  the  Popish  church,  are 
observable  throughout  her  career.  Married  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  with  a  gentle,  kindly  heart  seeking  happiness,  she  foimd  no 
requital  of  her  love.  Her  husband,  many  years  her  senior,  was 
absorbed  by  pursuits  in  which  his  wife  had  no  sympathy.  Their 
peace  at  home  was  marred  by  the  offensive  and  continual  inter- 
ference of  her  mother-in-law,  who  made  it  the  business  of  her  life 
to  annoy  and  vex  the  youthful  wife  of  her  son.  When  her  child 
was  bom,  Madame  Guyon  hoped  that  she  should  win  hsuck  and 
retain  her  husband's  love,  and  that  there  would  be  an  end  to  the 
vexatious  persecutions  of  his  mother ;  but  she  was  doomed  to 
disappointment,  and  her  domestic  sorrows  caused  her  to  seek  (or 
some  source  of  consolation  and  of  happiness ;  and  at  last,  by 
many  weary  ways,  she  found  it  in  Him,  the  unfailing  friend  oi 
every  lowly  earnest  heart,  the  sublime  ideal  of  goodnesa 

At  this  time,  she  met  with  a  volume  written  by  one  of  those  naen 
who  are  the  true  nobility  of  the  Romish  Church — the  *  Imitation 
of  Christ,'  by  Thomas  k  Kempis,  a  woric  which  perhaps  has  been 
more  extensively  read  than  any  other  which  the  Popish  divines 
have  composed,  and  to  which  even  Luther  has  expressed  his 
indebtedness.     Incidents,  seemingly  trifling,  often  have  consider- 
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able  influence  on  an  individual's  destiny.  A  word  hastily  spoken, 
the  trilling  of  a  well-remembered  song,  the  reperusal  of  a  once 
familiar  page,  have  changed  the  heart,  or  led  to  fortune  and 
to  fame  many  who  had  lived  darkly  and  hopelessly.  It  is 
strange,  in  the  review  of  life,  to  see  how  much  has  depended 
upon  what  we  deemed  trifles ;  for,  in  the  economy  of  the  Divine 
government,  many  things,  apparently  trivial,  have  been  the 
causes  of  most  important  effects.  A  page  from  the  schoolman's 
book  thus  religiously  and  happily  influences  the  whole  life  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  France ;  and  her  subsequent 
seriousness,  and  high  resolve  to  live  for  the  noblest  of  all 
purposes,  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  that  book  which  all 
sects  of  religionists  have  read,  and  which  the  whole  Christian 
world  has  consented  to  admire.  Much  is  discernible  in  her  life 
which  a  rigid  Protestantism  would  justly  condemn ;  much  which 
partakes  of  the  asceticism  of  monastic  life ;  much  which  is  weak 
and  foolish,  and  which,  if  philosophically  discriminated,  would 
foster  the  love  of  self,  rather  than  lead  to  lowly  submission  at  Uie 
feet  of  Him,  in  comparison  with  whom  all  the  saints  in  the 
calendar  are  but  as  stars,  which  *  pale  their  ineffectual  fires'  before 
the  noontide  light  and  beauty.  That  Madame  Guyon  should 
have  believed  mortification  to  be  a  healthful  discipline  for  the 
soul  on  its  way  to  God,  we  can  easily  understand,  for  the  reli- 
gion in  which  she  was  educated  in  her  youth  naturally  induced 
that  belief.     The  religion,  which  is  entirely  outward,  will  require 

{)rayers  which  are  mechanical,  and  penances  which  are  humi* 
iating  and  painful;  and  it  is  perhaps  only  in  Protestantism 
that  the  words  of  the  Divine  Lord  have  their  complete  re* 
alization  that  the  service  of  the  soul  must  be  *in  spirit  and  in 
truth,'  unencumbered  by  forms,  and  perfectly  independent  of 
them. 

It  was  necessary  for  this  noble  lady,  in  resisting  the  e^il  influ- 
ences of  her  education,  to  pass  through  many  obstacles,  and  to 
triumph  over  many  opponents,  as  she  approached  that  certainty  in 
which  only  is  peace.  In  the  records  of  the  Christian  church,  wo 
meet,  here  and  there,  with  the  names  of  individuals  who  have  been 
religious  from  their  youth,  in  whose  minds  no  great  and  painful 
change  was  necessary  to  remove  them  from  the  region  of  dull 
formalism  into  that  of  living,  earnest  faith ;  but  these  per- 
sons compose  a  small  number  in  the  hosts  of  the  good.  By 
others  heaven  is  taken  as  if  by  storm, — grand  results  are  lab<>* 
riously  and  painfully  reached.  The  *  sacramental  host'  go  through 
sorrow  and  through  fire  to  the  ))erfect  world.  The  highest  m 
heaven  have  worn  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  have  carried  the  cro«. 
Theirs  ha.s  l)ecn  a  wrestle,  an  endurance,  a  life-long  grief,  and 
through  much  tribulation  have  they  reached  the  souls  Father- 
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land.     So  with  the  illustrious  lady  whose  biography  is  before  us. 
Struggling  with  the  errors  received  in  youth,  and  breaking  away 
from  the  thraldom  of  superstition,  she  was  ultimately  enabled 
to  consecrate  herself  to  Him,  who  prefers  Hhe  upright  heart  and 
pure'  to  the  magnificence  of  temple-service  and  gorgeous  ritualism. 
It  was  no  trivial  victory  over  herself,  and  over  the  prejudices  of  her 
education,  thus  practically  and  forcibly  to  abjure  so  much  of  the 
Popish  creed,  as  to  decline  the  intercessory  assistance  of  confes- 
sors and  martyrs.     It  is  no  easy  task  to  rid  one's  self  of  the  idols 
of  the  mind,  especially  when  highest  hopes  and  fears  are  con- 
nected with  submission  to  them.    The  heroism  of  Martin  Luther 
cannot  be  admired  too  much.     When  that  great  iconoclast  had 
cut  down  the  groves,  and  broken  and  burnt  the  gods  adored  by 
many  nations,  it  were  easy,  and  a  light  and  pleasant  thing,  to 
sneer  at  the  superstition  which  once  had  regarded  these  with 
reverence ;  but,  when  millions  bow  the  knee  to  Baal,  it  is  only 
the  hero-spirit  which    dares  to  proclaim  its  allegiance  to  dis- 
claimed and  dishonoured  truth.     The  vice  of  imitation  enters 
even  into  religion ;   but  the  crown  and  the  palm  are  for  the 
martyrs  alone.     The  brave  are  to  be  admirea  in  proportion  to 
the  perils  they  have  dared.     That  honour  is  always  at  second 
rate,  which  is  easily  won.     Dangers  enhance  the  value  of  the 
thing  to  be  attained.     True  knighthood  has  alwavs  fell  dragons 
or  the  dire  enchantress  to  subdue.     The  blissful  nosts  in  heaven 
have  come  out  of  much  tribulation.     To  abjure,  in  effect,  the 
system  of  the  Italian  church,  and  that  too  in  an  age  of  persecu- 
tion and  of  peril,  is  a  glory  reserved  only  for  the  noblest  of  the 
world  ;  and  only  the  best  and  bravest  would  take  so  bold  a  step 
as  that  of  Madame  Guyon,  in  protesting  against  that  system 
while  compelled  to  remain  within  it     In  reviewing  her  history, 
one  is  struck  peculiarly  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  slow  and  diffi- 
cult process  to  be  freed  from  the  bondage  of  education  and  of 
party ;  and,  thus,  much  is  discernible  in  her  conduct  which  is  of 
sickly  aspect,  much  which  is  reprehensible,  and  which  nothing  of 
time  or  circumstance  could  fully  justify.     Can  anything  evince 
greater  weakness,  the  zeal  of  a  too  fond  soul,  than  her  obedience 
to  the  injunction  of  her  friend  Genevieve  Granger,  the  prioress 
of  the,  Benedictines,  who  advised  her  to  draw  up  and  sign  a  mar- 
riage-contract between  herself  and  the  Saviour  ?     Utterly  mis- 
understanding  a   passage,   not   the   least   mystical   in   all   the 
Apocalypse — '  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come' — ^the  ardent 
convert  dreamed  of  celestial  espousals,  and  thought  in  her  gentle 
madness  that  a  love,  which  found  no  requital  on  earth,  would  be 
acknowledged  in  heaven ;  and  that  the  Divine  husband  would 
take  the  place  of  the  earthly,  to  the  satisfaction  and  joy  of  her 
soul.     But  the  world  ought  not  to  know  of  such  espousala    They 
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belcmg  to  '  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High ;'  and  sach  ooft- 
secration  should  be  made  only  in  the  cloister  of  the  heart 

Quietism  is  really  a  revolt  against  the  extraneous  in  religion; 
and  as  it  appears  to  be  a  law,  that  resistance  to  one  extreme  gene- 
rally conducts  to  its  opposite,  so  she,  who  thus  protested  againal 
formality  in  religion,  came  at  last  to  believe  that  everything 
which  is  outward  is  injurious  to  spiritual  life  and  coDduct  The 
Laud  of  one  age  is  succeeded  by  the  Penn  of  another,  and  the 
history  of  religion  is,  more  or  less^  the  narrative  of  a  series  of 
oscillations  from  one  creed  to  its  contrary.  Nothing  seems  more 
anomalous  to  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  philosophy 
of  religious  opinions,  than  that  Madame  Quyon  and  Bossuel 
should  co-exist  in  France ;  but,  as  often  times,  in  the  same  soil,  the 
nutritive  cereal  and  the  poison-weed  grow  together,  so  in  the 
same  society  truth  and  error  are  frequently  found  in  proximity. 
During  every  age  in  which  the  Popish  church  has  held  iron  nils 
over  any  portion  of  mankind,  there  have  arisen  those  who  pre- 
tested against  her  dead  formality,  ritualism,  and  horrible  idolii^iy; 
and  within  her  limits,  even  at  the  present  hour,  that  protestation 
is  not  altogether  unknown.  Throughout  the  middle  age%  when 
might  was  right,  and  when  the  robe  of  the  monk  often  covered 
the  heart  of  the  voluptuary  and  assassin,  the  voice  of  him,  who 
dared  to  decry  the  heathenism  of  the  church,  was  quickly  hushed 
by  the  most  effectual  means.  Indignant  at  revolt  from  her 
spiritual  supremacy,  and  merciless  in  punishing  all  who  disKnted 
from  that  wbich  successive  popes  had  pronounced  to  be  of  (3ed, 
the  church  exerted  her  terrible  power  not  only  against  the  small 
communities,  who  in  the  solitude  of  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
recesses  of  tb.eir  glens,  observed  that  form  of  worship  whiok 
had  obtained  in  the  primitive  church  ;  but  some  lowly  individual^ 
such  as  Huss,  and  Jerome,  and  Savonarola  did  not  escape  the 
fierceness  of  the  ecclesiastical  wratL  In  each  age,  however,  the 
protest  against  the  ever- varying  abominations  of  the  Church  of 
Kome  was  continued,  sometimes  as  a  thunder-blast,  like  that  of 
Luther,  which  awakened  Gennany  from  the  sleep  of  centuries^ 
sometimes  by  men  such  as  Pascal  and  the  Jansenists^  and  even, 
as  we  okserve  in  Madame  Guy  on,  by  gentle  women  from  the 
retirement  and  quietude  of  domestic  life.  It  is  a  fact  in  the 
history  of  that  church,  patent  now  as  in  the  days  of  Hildebrand^ 
that  she  is  intolerant  of  innovation,  and  cruel  in  the  enforcement 
of  her  claim  to  supremacy;  and  that  this  distinctive  quality  of 
her  hierarchy  is  not  so  fuiinfully  conspicuous  now,  as  in  the  mg& 
of  Philip  II.,  and  Louis  XIV.,  is  attributable,  not  to  any  refonnn- 
tion  in  the  church  itself,  but  to  the  fact,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
age  is  at  variance  with  the  offensive  arrogance  of  her  authorities^ 
and  with  the  cruel  usages  of  the  Holy  Officer 
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In  the  twenty-eightii  year  of  her  age,  Madame  Ouyon  was  left 
a  widow,  with  three  children,  and  in  possession  of  her  husband's 
extensive  property.  The  fascinations  of  the  worid,  and  the  cir- 
camstances  of  rank  and  plenty,  had  no  attractioii  for  her  who 
had  already  renounced  the  one,  and  had  ever  given  bat  slight 
heed  to  the  other.  In  the  sorrows  of  her  widowhood  her  gentle 
heart  mourned  that  others,  destitute  of  fortune,  sufiGsred  fix>m  a 
bereavement  like  her  own ;  and  slie  resolved  that  evermore  the 
widow  and  the  (orphan  should  have  her  care,  and  receive  her 
frequent  charities.  Young  and  beautiful,  admired  and  sought 
after  by  society,  which  is  never  indifferent  to  a  lovely  womaa 
with  wealth  at  command,  and  delivered  from  the  vexations  per- 
aecutions  of  the  relative  who  had  embittered  hex  married  Jife^ 
she  had  easily  obtained  consideration  in  her  sovereign's  courts 
which  at  that  time  was  the  most  iMrilliant  in  CSiristendom.  But 
to  the  heart  of  the  young  enthusiast,  it  seemed  that  a  heavenly 
voice  spoke  of  duty  to  be  performed,  and  of  gxeat  results  to  be 
achieved  by  her — of  multitudes  of  mankind  Hving  in  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance  and  of  iniquity,  and  dying  hopeless  and  godless— 
of  mourners  to  be  comforted,  and  of  tike  poor  to  be  supplied  not 
with  worldly  goods^  but  with  the  imperishable  riches  of  divine 
truth — and,  above  all,  of  the  need  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  misled  by  priestly  counsel, 
and  corrupted  by  priestly  practice.  That  voice  spoke  not  in 
vain  to  her,  who  eagerly  sought  to  know  how  she  could  obey 
most  completely  its  high  behest  Sometimes  she  thought  of 
entering  a  nunnery,  and,  after  having  given  her  all  to  the  church, 
of  passing  her  days  in  the  holy  contemplation  she  loved  so 
much,  and  in  the  ministrations  of  charity,  but  the  remembrance 
of  her  children,  and  of  their  claim  upon  her,  probably  prevented 
that  self-sacrifice.  Sometimes  it  occurred  to  her,  that  she  should 
engage  in  the  missionary-service  of  the  church  in  the  benighted 
lands  afar;  that  going  to  the  places  where  the  great  Lord  had 
lived,  and  taught,  and  died,  she  should  labour  to  extricate  from 
the  entanglement  of  Moslem  superstitions  the  unhappy  people 
who  dwelt  in  ignorance  and  wretchedness  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Cross  and  the  Tomb  ;  or,  that  imitating  the  revered 
St  Francis,  she  should  visit  dreary  steppes,  and  seek  on  Asiatic 
uplands,  and  in  barbaric  islands  of  the  eastern  seas,  to  convert 
and  bless  the  wretched  savages,  who,  nomads  or  slaves  from 
youth,  worshipped  the  fmits  of  the  earth,  and  offered  sacrifice  to 
the  spirit  of  the  storm.  One  cannot  believe,  as  Voltaire  has 
insinuated — for  her  whole  life  gives  the  lie  to  the  suspicion — 
that  Madame  Guyon  desired  to  be  a  St  Theresa  in  France;  and 
that,  as  this  sarcastic  historian  has  expressed  it,  *the  ambition  of 
having  disciples,  the  strongest  of  all  ambitions,  entirely  took  pes- 
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session  of  her  heart'    But,  believing  she  had  a  great  work  to  do, 
she  was  perplexed  as  to  the  method  of  its  accomplishment. 

Until  her  thirty-fourth  year,  Madame  Quyon  resided  at  Gex, 
and  in  Paris,  and  afterwards,  compelled  to  leave  that  city  secretly, 
she  went  to  reside  near  Geneva  Her  spiritual  guide,  Father  La 
Combe,  greatly  benefited  by  his  intercourse  with  her,  shared  to 
a  great  extent  her  opinions,  which  were  perfectly  novel  in  the 
Gallican  church.  Her  sentiments,  however,  were  not  altogether 
new  to  the  world.  A  Spaniard,  Michael  Molinos,  had  written  a 
book  entitled  '  Manuductio  Spiritualis,'  which  for  its  earnestness 
and  piety  had  been  very  favourably  received  by  the  magnates 
and  divines  of  the  Romish  Church  ;  but  when  it  was  discovered, 
that  the  tendency  of  the  work  was  to  set  aside  penance,  and  the 
austerities  prescribed  by  the  church  for  the  health  of  repentant 
souls,  and  to  substitute  a  philosophical  contemplation  of  God 
for  the  active  duties  of  religion,  an  outcry  was  raised  a^^ainst 
the  work,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  French  ambassador  at 
Home  the  book  was  ordered  to  be  suppressed,  and  its  author  to 
undergo  perpetual  imprisonment  Madame  Guyon's  sentiments 
greatly  resembled  those  of  Molinos — which  received  the  appel- 
lation of  Quietism.  The  principles  of  this  sjstem  were  : — ^Tnat 
religion  is  a  spiritual  service,  independent  of  forms,  which  are 
always  evil  accidents  in  worship :  that  the  senses  mislead  the 
devout  mind,  and  therefore  that  no  symbols  are  needed  in  the 
homage  of  the  soul :  that  man  in  the  holiest  state  will  live  in 
ceaseless  contemplation  of  God  and  of  his  perfections :  that 
ritucalism  and  all  outwardness  in  religion  are  delusive,  and  are 
evil,  since  prayer  is  to  be  offered  from  the  heart,  and  not  by  the 
lips  :  that  thoughts  rather  than  words  are  exponents  of  Christian 
feeling,  and,  indeed,  that  all  religion  consists  in  the  pure  love  of 
God.  Such  a  system,  a  medley  apparently  of  the  abstruser  phi- 
losophy of  the  middle  ages,  combined  with  certain  parts  of  the 
Quaker  creed,  could  never  have  many  adherents,  since  the 
majority  know  nothing  of  pure  love,  and  are  never  likely  to  aim 
at  the  transcendental.  There  was  much  in  the  system  which  the 
English  Puritans,  in  their  stem  protestation  against  the  dead- 
ening formalism  of  the  Anglican  llefonnation,  would  have 
eagerly  embraced ;  for  Madame  Guyon  strongly  inasted,  that 
the  religion  of  reality  was  altogether  different  from  the  relicion 
of  forms,  and  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  should  be  the  book  of 
constant  study  and  reference.  But  while  these  heroic  men,  whom 
even  their  enemies  admire  for  their  fortitude  and  consistency, 
had  agreed  with  her  that  faith  is  the  foundation  of  the  religious 
life,  and  had  gladly  seen  the  return  by  any  members  of  the 
Popish  Church  to  the  healthful  creed  of  Augustine;  they  would 
justly  have  held  in  abhorrence  the  dogma^  that  outwardness  is 
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altogether  unnecessary  in  the  service  of  the  devout  soul.     A 
religion  whose  worship  was  silent,  and  whose  grand  idea  was  a 
retired   contemplativeness,   had   never   destroyed   the   heathen 
superstitions,   closed  the  temples,   converted  the  priests,   and 
planted  the  cross  upon  the  palace  of  the  Csesars,  shedding  a  new 
and  peculiar  glory  upon  the  renown  of  those  rulers  of  the  earth. 
Such  a  system  would  have  done  no  more  for  mankind  than 
Platonism  or  the  dialectic  method.     Its  adherents  had  been  few, 
and  those  only  the  gentle  and  the  timid,  who  shun  the  noise  and 
the  vanity  of  the  busy,  garish  world.     It  has  been  well  both  for 
learning  and  theology  that  asceticism  has  ever  been  practised ; 
for  the  monastic  life  was  primarily  favourable  to  the  scholastic 
enthusiasm  and  pursuits  which,  amid  many  changes,  preserved  to 
modem  Europe  not  only  the  glories  of  ancient  philosophy  and 
song,  but  even  the  books  which  God  had  ynritten  by  the  hand  of 
man.     Scarcely  any  greater  evil'could  befal  the  universal  churchy 
than  that  Quietism  should  obtain  favour  with  mankind.     It  is  so 
contradictory  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  direct 
commands  of  its  Divine  Founder,  that  its  general  admission  would 
be  the  abandonment  of  the  active  duties  of  religion,  by  the 
multitude  at   least,  and  would  directly  result  in  idle  contem- 
plativeness and  ill-foimded  expectation  of  the  miraculous  inter- 
ference of  God  for  the  triumph  of  the  elect  few. 

The  piety  and  devotedness  of  Madame  Guy  on  to  all  good  works 
cannot  bis  too  highly  esteemed ;  but  the  Great  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity has  in  no  way  sanctioned  a  religion  of  contemplation, 
which  is  indeed  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  that  is  recorded 
of  His  faultless  life  in  the  world.  This  illustrious  French  lady 
was  a  hermit  in  society,  a  recluse  in  the  gayest  capital  of  the 
world.  In  her  books,  letters,  and  poetry,  there  is  too  much  of 
the  old  conventual  spirit — phraseology  which  is  often  childish — 
events  sometimes  recorded,  such  as  the  religious  utterances  of 
young  children,  which  would  be  absurd  if  they  were  not  impos- 
sible— a  piety  rather  of  the  cloister  than  of  the  Church,  of  the 
narrow  cell  than  of  the  wide  world  of  human  sympathies  and 
duties; — evincing  that  there  is  often  great  weakness  associated 
with  great  strength.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church  she  had 
l^eeu  canonized,  if  indeed  she  had  been  understood.  But  with  all 
these  blemishes  Madame  Guyon  was  a  noble  woman,  worthy  to 
rule  over  liuman  hearts,  and  to  be  at  once  the  friend  and  the  foe 
of  the  greatest  men  in  France.  It  is  astonishing  that  so  fair  a 
flower  could  grow  in  the  wastes  of  popery — but  how  many  in  that 
anomalous  ecclesiastical  system  have  been  better  than  theu'  creed, 
and  su|)erior  to  the  circumstances  of  their  position ! 

i\la(]anie  Guyon  proclaimed  her  opinions  in  a  book  which  she 
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entitled  *Moyen  Court,'  and  which  was  followed  by  another, 
called  *Les  Torrents  Spirituels/  works  which  fully  explain  her 
system,  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  necessity  for  the  aient  devotion 
of  the  mind,  and  thus  teaching,  indirectly,  that  all  liturgical  or 
outward  service  was  hurtful  to  the  full  development  o£  the 
religious  faculty,  and  therefore  was  wrong.  D'Aranthon,  the 
Bishop  of  Geneva,  under  whose  spiritual  jurisdiction  she  lived, 
alarmed  at  the  novelty  and  at  the  dissemination  of  her  opinions 
although  he  highly  esteemed  her  piety  and  zeal,  insisted  th«l 
she  should  leave  his  diocese.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the 
bishop  requested  the  wealthy  lady  to  bestow  her  property  for  the 
purposes  of  conventual  endowment,  which  she  declmed  to  do ; 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  refusal,  he  became  her  enemy, 
and  incited  others  to  persecute  her.  There  is  so  much  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  popish  ecclesiafttic  in  this  proceeding,  that 
the  allegation  is  probably  true.  Her  work  on  Prayer,  at  which 
one  cannot  but  wonder  that  a  woman  should  have  been  iti 
author,  fanned  the  rising  flame  of  persecution  against  her.  A 
brief  reference  to  tliat  work,  which  was  especially  written  to 
correct  the  tendency  of  the  Romish  Church  to  make  reJigion  to 
consist  in  ceremony  and  suffering,  will  be  enough  to  indicate  the 
fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  circumstances  of  her  position,  she 
was  essentially  protestant  at  heart : — 

*  Inward  holiness  the  tnte  regulator  of  the  outward  life. — When 
we  have  the  true  life  tcithin,  we  may  reasonably  be  cxpecteil  to  have 
the  true  life ;  that  is  to  say,  the  truly-r«*gulated  life,  without .  "  LovK,*' 
says  St.  Augustine,  *^and  do  what  yon  please.**  If  we  have  love  with- 
out scUishness,  it  will  not  fail  to  woik  itself  out  in  appropriate  and 
right  issues.  The  inordinate  action  of  the  senses  arises  obviooalj 
from  the  errors  and  perversions  of  tlie  inward  state.  The  eye  is  wrong 
in  its  exercise,  because  the  heart,  which  directs  it,  is  wrong.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  other  senses.  Mortiiy  the  inward  man  ;  and 
you  can  hardly  fail  to  mortify  and  regulate  the  outward  man.'— 
p.  2oG. 

Returning  to  Paris,  after  an  absence  of  five  years,  Madame 
Ouyon  associated  with  the  highest  society  in  that  city,  and  her 
beauty,  wealth,  and  goodness,  witli  the  concurrent  fame  of  her 
books,  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  popish  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitaries, who,  uniting  the  suspicion,  which  is  inherent  in  priesti^ 
to  the  shrewd  vigilance  of  poIice-ins))ector8,  watched  for  innova- 
tion, and  eagerly  and  early  silenced  the  utterance  of  private 
judgiuent  in  matters  religious.  Their  heavy  hand  fell  first  upoa 
La  Combe,  her  spiritual  director,  who,  arrested,  and  placed  in 
the  Bastile,  was  subsequently  removed  to  Ol^ron  ;  and  during 
twenty-seven  years  of  painful  bondage,  that  devout  man  remained 
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true  to  his  belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  religion  of  the  heart. 
Her  tdosmao.  La  Mothe,  a  fierce  and  hearuesa  eccleeiaBtic,  in, 
lei^e  with  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  began  to  move  against 
Madame  Guyon — that  archbishop  of  whom  the  epigrammatical 
historian  has  said,  '  Que  rArch^vfeiue,  connu  pour  aimer  trop  lea 
femmes,  pers^utat  une  femme  qui  ne  parlait  que  de  I'amour  de 
Dieu.'  Louis  XIV.,  had  recently  dragooned  protestantism  from 
his  dominions,  and,  oa  the  plea  that  ^e  refused  to  woi-ship  the 
Virgin  and  the  Saints,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  issue  aletire 
de  cachet  a^iust  her,  by  which  Madame  Guyon  was  arrested, 
Jan.  29,  1688,  and  imprisoned  for  eight  months  in  tlie  convent 
of  St  Marie.  Previously  to  this  blow,  however,  she  had  made 
powerful  friends.  Not  only  had  Madame  Guyon  formed  a 
friendship  with  the  wealthy  houses  of  Chevretise  and  Beauvilliers, 
hut  even  Madame  Maintenon,  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  became 
interested  in  the  character  and  fortune  of  the  woman  who,  alone, 
braved  the  chief  dignitary  of  the  Gallicau  Church ;  and  that 
courtly  lady  prevailed  upon  the  monarch  to  reatore  the  perse- 
cuted and  imprisoned  enthusiast  to  liberty.  Madame  Gotod 
found  a  warm  friend  and,  to  some  extent,  protector  in  F^n^on, 
at  that  time  tutor  to  the  royal  children,  afterwards  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  and  one  of  the  most  gentle,  benevolent,  and 
accomplished  men  in  France,  Finding  in  the  new  opinions 
sniuseraent  or  relief  from  the  ennui  of  courtly  ceremony  and 
intrigue,  Madame  Mainteoon  had  placed  the  ardent  Quietist  at 
St  Cyr,  and  had  even  encouraged  her  to  make  ])roselytes  there ; 
and  in  that  retreat  Fcn^lon  maintained  friend&hl])  and  corre- 
spondence with  lier,  sympathizing  with  her  zeal  in  the  aen-ice  of 
her  Retlecmcr,  and,  as  it  was  reported  by  bis  enemies,  even  be- 
coming a  convert  to  her  sentiments.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
enthusiastic  woman,  whom  prelates  feared  and  watched,  and 
whom  many  devout  persons  admired  and  loved,  exerted  no 
inconsiderable  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  rising  churchman, 
and  that  his  friendship  with  that  remarkable  person  contributed 
much  to  his  subsequent  troubles.  Fickle  in  her  afTections,  and 
capricious  in  the  bestowment  of  her  favour,  Madame  Mjiintenon 
ultimately  witlidrew  her  protection  from  the  unfortunate  lady, 
who,  always  observed  with  sleepless  vigilance  by  the  popish 
bishops,  speedily  found  that,  in  the  withdrawment  of  courtly 

Eatronage,  there  remained  for  her  the  alternative  of  renouncing 
er  opinions,  or  of  perpetual  imprisonment  F4n^on  had  for 
some  time  been  suspected  of  moro  than  an  inclination  to  Quiet- 
ism, and  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  entreated  him  not  to  hesitate  in 
condemulng  the  heresy  of  his  friend.  At  the  instance  of 
F^n^lon,  Madame  Guyon  placed  all  her  writings  in  the  hands  of 
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Bossuet  for  examination,  and  he  with  the  permission  of  the  king, 
associating  with  himself  the  Bishop  of  Chalons,  who  afterwards 
became  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  the  Abb^  Tronson,  scru- 
tinized and  publicly  condemned  all  which  had  proceeded  from 
her  pen.  F^ndlon  not  only  refused  to  make  a  public  disavowal 
of  Quietism,  but  went  so  far  as  to  write  in  its  defence  the  book 
entitled,  '  Explication  des  Maximes  des  Saints' — a  work  which 
seriously  involved  him  not  only  with  the  French  Court,  but  also 
with  the  pope  ;  for  Bossuet,  jealous  probably  of  the  fame  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambray,  formed  a  large  and  powerful  party 
against  him,  and  Fdn^lon,  to  the  mortification  of  l>eing  com- 
pelled to  acc^uiesce  in  the  papal  condemnation  of  his  book,  was 
abandoned  by  Madame  Main  tenon,  and  banished  from  the  Court, 
to  which  possibly  ambition  had  allured  him,  but  where  he  could 
neither  be  won  by  the  charms  of  divine  philosophy,  nor  obtain 
victory  for  the  truth. 

Pei-secution  is  the  ultimate  argument  of  priests.  They,  who 
cannot  convince,  find  it  easier  to  condemn  their  opponents ;  and 
Madame  Guyon,  still  devoted  to  her  lofty  purpose  as  in  the 
w^armth  and  energy  of  her  youth,  found  that  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  popish  hierarchy  are  cruel.  In  an  unfortunate  hour  she 
had  promised  to  cease  from  the  promulgation  of  her  opinions ; 
but  as  enthusiasm  can  be  neither  governed  nor  restricted  by  the 
hand  of  authority,  Madame  Guyon,  after  repeated  violations  of 
the  promise  which  had  been  extorted  from  her,  was  arrested  by 
royal  order,  Dec.  31,  1695,  and  sent  to  Vincennes.  In  that  castle 
she  passed  nine  months,  and  was  then  transferred  to  Vaugirard, 
and  subsequently,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  she  was  removed 
to  the  Bastile — that  grim  and  awful  prison-house,  wherein 
many  of  the  noblest  persons  of  France  had  been  immured,  and 
where,  too,  for  centuries,  all  whom  tyranny  goaded  to  strive  for 
liberty  piuicl  in  chains,  or  lingeringly  died,  hopeless,  and  oflen- 
tiiues  idiotic  from  long-continued  severities.  In  a  narrow  cell  of 
that  fortress  Madame  Guyon  passed  four  years — always  alone, 
hearing  no  voice  to  cheer  her,  no  human  utterance  but  the  harsh 
tones  of  her  gaoler,  and,  at  rare  intervals,  the  interrogations  of 
the  ininifttor  of  police  ;  unable  to  communicate  with  the  outward 
world,  fur  writing  materials  were  denied  her  ;  guarded  with  that 
vigilance  an<l  suspicion  which  are  distinctive  of  despotism : 
never  looking  upon  sky  or  earth,  simimer  verdure  or  wintry 
snow ;  suffering  thus  the  horrors  of  bondage  and  silence,  under 
whicli,  as  had  happened  to  others,  she  had  drifted  to  madnesi, 
but  that  for  her  in  the  gUnjuiy  cell  there  was  a  pathway  by 
which  her  thoughts  entered  into  heaven,  and  by  which  also  she 
received  those  holy  ministrations  which  soothe  and  fortify  the 
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suffering  good.  Even  in  her  dungeon  she  could  sing  her  often- 
quoted  hymn  of  gratitude  and  gladness — 

L'amour  pur  et  parfait  va  plus  loin  qu'on  ne  peuse  ; 

On  ne  saifc  pas,  lorsqu'il  commence, 

Tout  ce  qu'il  doit  couter  un  jour. 
Mon  coeur  n'aurait  connu  Vincennes  ni  souffrance, 

S'il  n'eut  connu  le  pur  amour. 

After  an  imprisonment  of  four  years,  Madame  Guyon  was  released 
and  banished  to  Blois,  where  she  resided  until  her  death.  In 
the  early  summer  of  1717,  when  her  persecutors  had  one  by  one 
gone  to  their  account,  the  noble  suffering  woman,  who  had  passed 
through  so  many  storms  in  her  holy  service,  found  a  calm  and 
happy  evening,  and  an  entrance,  in  her  sixty-ninth  year,  into 
that  high  and  hallowed  estate  wherein  disconi  and  persecution 
are  alike  impossible. 

Quietism  has  not  had  any  lasting  hold  upon  the  human  mind. 
In  France  its  effect  was  slight  and  transient.  As  man  is  neither 
transcendental  nor  emotional  only,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  propagate  a  creed  which  assumes  that  the  holy  soul  requires 
neither  the  sensuous  nor  the  external  for  its  service,  and  that 
religion  has  its  realization  in  perfect  love.  Mysticism  can  have 
no  local  habitation  in  such  an  actual  and  practical  world  as  ours ; 
and  Quietism  is  in  harmony  rather  with  the  cloister  than  with 
any  conceivable  condition  of  human  society.  Although  her  reli- 
gious system  may  be  slightly  esteemed,  the  active  goodness  which 
adorned  and  blessed  the  life  of  Madame  Guyon  is  beyond  all 
praise,  and  worthy  of  lasting  remembrance. 

Of  the  present  volume,  compiled  by  Mr.  Upham,  Professor  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Science  in  an  American  College,  we  have  not 
much  to  say.  Objection  might  occasionally  be  made  to  his 
phraseology  ;  but  he  is  happier  in  philosophical  disquisition  than 
in  biographical  delineation ;  and  we  had  been  better  pleased  if, 
abstaining  from  running  comments  on  the  narrative,  which  are 
frequently  both  weak  and  tedious,  he  had  allowed  that  incom- 
parable woman  to  tell  the  tale  of  her  successes  and  sorrows,  or, 
at  least,  if  he  had  added  but  little  to  that  recital.  Nothing  can 
be  better  than  her  Autobiography,  written  at  the  request  of 
Father  La  Combe.  To  those  who  cannot  consult  Bayle,  and  to 
whom  the  books  of  Jurieu,  Buchon,  and  others,  are  unknown  or 
inaccessible,  the  present  volume,  containing  a  full  account  of  the 
life  and  labours  of  one  of  the  most  holy  and  enthusiastic  of 
women,  will  be  an  acceptable  work,  as  indeed  it  will  be  to  many 
devout  persons  of  all  classes. 
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Abt.  VI. — The  Dead  SeOy  a  New  Boute  to  India  ;  mth  other  Frag- 
ments  and  OleaningB  in  the  East,  By  Capt.  W.  Allen,  R.N., 
Author  of  *  The  Narrative  of  the  Niger  Expedition.'  Two 
Volumes.     London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

There  have  been  cities  rendered  famous  by  their  destructioQ 
alone.  Had  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  or  Stabia  slowly  deduced, 
and  perished  stone  by  stone,  history  woiild  have  told  of  them  no 
more  than  that  they  were  picturesque,  but  unimportant  towns 
of  the  Campania.  Another  Suetonius,  perhaps,  might  have 
recorded  at  rompeii  the  excesses  of  another  Csesar ;  some  vague 
tradition,  perhaps,  might  haunt  the  house  of  Sallust ;  but  why  is 
Herculaneum  more  renowned  than  Cumse ;  and  Pompmi  than 
Yenosa  ?  Not  because  they  are  more  perfect^  or  richer  in  antique 
remains ;  but  because  Yenosa  and  Cumaa  mouldered  to  natoial 
dust,  while  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  buried  under  the 
ashes  of  a  burning  storm.  They  rank  in  historical  fame  with 
the  more  gorgeous  Babylon,  and  with  the  m<N:e  miserable  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  These  wretched  cities,  though  the 
research  cannot  fix  upon  a  vestige  of  them,  still  throw 
ominous  shade  over  the  plain  on  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  situated.  Travellers  and  antiquarians  continue  to  explore 
the  Syrian  valleys  for  relics  of  the  accursed  nation,  and  some* 
times  a  theorist  reports  with  joy  that  he  has  discovered  on  the 
blasted  confines  of  Arabia  the  lonfi^-sought  traces.  M.  de  Saukj, 
two  years  ago,  confidently  affirmed  that  he  had  succeeded  where 
all  others  had  failed.  Probably  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by 
Aber-Dahub,  his  mercenair  guide,  who  improvised  nuns  and 
stones  out  of  pure  gratitude  for  the  liberality  of  his  French 
employer.  After  him,  came  M.  Yan  de  Welde,  who  travelled  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  not  to  investigate  M.  Saulcy  s  discoveriefl^  but  to  die- 
prove  them.  Before  he  left  Brussels,  ho  was  as  certain  that 
Zumeirah  was  not  the  scriptural  Zoar,  as  he  was  when  Jebel- 
nodum  receded  from  his  view. 

According  to  M.  Yan  de  Welde,  the  rows  of  stones  which 
M.  de  Saulcy  mistook  for  the  remnants  of  Sodom,  are  only  the 
re^due  of  the  torrents,  which  dry  up  in  the  summer.  He  does 
not  satisfy  us  on  this  point,  by  explaining  whether  the  stones  aie 
rounded,  like  boulders  by  the  action  of  water,  or  whether  tbw 
are  such  as  might  have  been  used  in  walls  and  foundationa  He 
might  have  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  plain  without  detecting 
the  presence  of  ruins,  as  Ec^yptian  explorers  have  done,  where 
the  basis  of  many  a  temple  lay  amid  the  sand  at  their  feet. 
Besides,  M.  Yan  de  Welde  having  denied  the  existence  of  Sodom 
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and  Zoar,  thought  it  unnecessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  sites 
of  Admah,  Zebaim,  and  Gomorrah,  were  equally  supposititious. 
The  pentapolic  remains,  therefore,  may  be  found  where  M.  de 
Saulcy  believes  he  saw  them,  for  any  evidence  that  his  German 
antagonist  ofifers  to  the  contrary.  M.  Van  de  Welde  spent  three 
or  four  hours  in  the  locality,  and  rode  hastily  from  point  to  point. 
His  observations  were  so  hurried  that  he  entirely  overlooked  the 
lonely  pillar  of  salt,  which  Lieut  Lynch  distincUy  describes,  and 
which,  in  itself,  should  have  tempered  the  exultation  of  his 
scoffing  pen.  M.  de  Saulcy  may  have  found  ruins  without  finding 
the  ruins  of  Sodom ;  but  his  relation,  which  appeals  to  the 
testimony  of  several  companions,  is  certainly  more  persuasive, 
even  in  its  display  of  easy  credence,  than  the  triumphant 
flippancy  of  M.  Van  de  Welde. 

Captain  Allen  writes,  partly  a  narrative,  partly  a  theory,  and, 
to  some  extent,  a  prospectus.     He  left  Jerusalem  in  December, 
]  849,  crossed  the  brook  Kedron,  once  a  proud  river,  in  the  deep 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  looked  down  on  the  Holy  City  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  visited  the  poor  village  of  Bethany.  Thence 
along  wild  and  desolate  hills,  which  once  bloomed  with  thick 
green  woods,  he  made  his  way,  among  brightly-coloured  rocks,  to 
file  site  of  ancient  Jericho.     From  a  neighbouring  height,  the 
Dead  Sea  first  met  his  view.     It  appearea  like  a  great  shadow 
lying  deep  among  the  mountains,  and  catching  no  tint  of  the 
gorgeous  light  then  dying  away  over  the  surrounding  hilla  Next 
morning,  the  yellow  waters  of  the  Jordan  were  passed,  and  the 
Dead  Sea  was  reached.     Its  surface  was  of  a  clear  blue,  and  so 
buoyant  that  some  of  Captain  Allen's  companions  found  they 
could  not  sink  in  it  below  their  chests.     Imagination  may  have 
influenced  them  in  this  matter,  since  other  travellers  declare  that 
they  could  sink  in  the  Dead  Sea  as  quickly  as  in  the  ocean. 
Contrary  to  the  popular  idea,  also,  birds  were  fljdng  acros&     A 
prodigious  steam  arose,  which  tempted  Maltebrun  to  speak  of 
the  volumes  of  smoke  arising  from  this  mysterious  lake,  to  which 
Brochard  added  *  flames.'     On  three  sides  the  ranges  attained  a 
great  height,  and  were  broken  into  wild  and  terrific  forms,  calcu- 
lated to  excite  with  new  emotions  the  enthusiastic  fancy.     That 
the  Dead  Sea  also  lies  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  neighbouring  Mediterranean,  is  another  fact  which  adds  to 
its  mystery.     Here,  then,  is  the  favourite  region  of  theory.     No 
traveller  escapes  its  influence,  and  Captain  Allen,  though  inclined 
to  be  critical,  fell  into  quite  as  much  extravagance  as  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

Commander  Lynch,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  went,  it  iff 
true,  beyond  most  of  these  controversial  geographers.  Under 
the  calm  and  motionless  waters,  many  fathoms  deep  in  the  mad. 
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he  was  convinced  the  doomed  cities  were  lying.  He  even  branded 
the  inhabitants  of  Kerek,  '  the  descendants  of  Lot,'  as  a  race  that 
wore  the  mark  of  eternal  malediction.  They  seemed  to  him  to 
express,  in  their  abject  faces,  a  consciousness  of  hereditary  guilt 
Eliot  Warburton  insinuated  his  belief  in  the  native  story  that, 
under  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  drowned  cities 
maybe  discerned  peering,  with  their  outlines  above  the  edge 
of  the  sea.  Dean  Milman,  on  the  contrary,  adopted  the  popular 
belief  indicated  by  Strabo,  which  was  that  the  bituminous  and 
sulphureous  soil,  on  which  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  erected, 
was  smitten  by  lightning,  burst  into  fire,  and  devoured  them  in 
one  terrible  conflagration.  Captain  Allen  disbelieves  in  the  flood, 
as  well  as  in  the  natural  fire.  He  declares  that  the  region  has 
not,  to  any  great  extent,  been  the  theatre  of  volcanic  action,  and 
sums  up  his  argument  in  a  passage  which,  to  us,  appears  singularly 
inconclusive : — 

*  The  advocates  of  either  hypothesis, — namely,  those  who  imagine 
that  by  great  convulsion  affecting  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain  were  submerged  by  its  waters ;  those  who  believe  that  the 
catastrophe  of  their  destruction  was  brought  about  by  the  simple 
agency  of  volcanic  tire,  and  they  who  adopt  the  idea  of  their  com- 
bined action — ap(>ear  to  mc  to  be  in  error ;  since  the  ei  press  declara- 
tion of  Holy  Wnt  is,  that  this  destruction  was  the  direct  visitation 
of  the  wrath  of  God,  who  sent  Jire  from  heaven  to  consummate  their 
doom.' — Vol.  i.  p.  247. 

The  point  here   stated  is  not  the  essence  of  the  question. 

Christian  writers,  believing  as  implicitly  as  Captain  Allen  in  the 

'  direct   visitation  of  the  wrath  of  God'  which  destroyed  the 

Cities  of  the  Plain,  have  yet  been  unable  to  agree  in  what  manner 

that  wrath  was  manifested.     When  Jerusalem  was   destroyed, 

natural  means   were  applied   to   fulfil  the   Divine  predictiona 

The  lauds  around  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  abound  in  sulphur  and 

other  inflammable  materials.     Why,  then,  is  it  unscriptural  to 

believe,  when  the  sacred  history  mentions  *  brimstone  (or  sulphur) 

and  fire'  that  the  lightnings  of  heaven  kindled  this  combustible 

mass,  and  burned  the  cities  which  had  been  reared  aliove  it 

'  Fire,'  in  itself,  is  that  which  no  man  has  seen  ;  we  see  it  only 

when  it  is  mixed  with  air,  or  with  some  other  element ;  but 

Captain  Allen,  who  dogmatizes  on  this  point,  proceeds  to  reverse, 

with  pernicious  agility,  his  whole  method  of  reasoning.     He  has 

just  been  denouncing  a  perfectly  scriptural  interpretation  of  a 

scriptural  statement,  because  it  is  inconsistent  witli  the  primd 

fac\€  meaning  of  a  loosely-translated  passage ;  but  now  he  adopts 

the  coldest  German  method  of  combating  a  '  popular  and  long 

established   l)elief '      Surely  he  should   concede   to   others   the 

latitude  he  takes  for  himself.     On  the  question  of  the  geogra- 
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phical  site  of  the  destroyed  cities,  assigned  to  the  plain  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  physical  circumstances  are  quoted 
to  discredit  the  common  version  of  the  fact,  as  stated  in  Genesis, 
and  '  the  light  of  experimental  science'  is  appealed  to,  to  prove 
the  biblical  translators  in  error : 

*  I  am  aware  that  against  the  arguments  whicli  I  have  ventured 
to  advance,  I  have  a  very  strong  current  of  popular  belief  against 
me,  which  has  its  source  in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  the  most  venerated.  The  authority  for  this  popular 
hehef  is  no  less  than  a  pass^e  in  the  Holy  Bible,  which  we  are  all 
tauglit  to  look  upon  as  unquestionable. 

*  i3ut  when,  in  the  historical  part  of  that  book,  we  find  a  passage  not 
only  difficult  to  reconcile  with  facts  and  probabilities,  but  involving 
by  its  literal  acceptance  an  impossibility,  we  may  imagine  some  error 
of  transcription  or  of  translation.' — lb.  pp.  259. 

The  '  impossibility'  here  aflSrmed  is  stated  thus  : — *  It  seems 
to  me  incredible  to  suppose  that  four  or  five  cities  could  have 
been  in  a  confined,  swampy  plain,  1300  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  shut  in  on  three  sides  by  high  mountains  and  perpen- 
dicular clifis,  on  the  fourth  by  the  disagreeable  salt  lake.' 

It  does  not  concern  us,  in  general,  to  inquire  into  the  logical 
accuracy  of  a  narrator's  style.  The  highest  rules  of  criti- 
cism, if  appUed  to  ordinary  books,  would  prove  an  error  of 
reason  or  grammar  almost  in  every  page.  Only  the  first  order 
of  professed  writers  can  bear  this  extreme  ordeal  of  literature. 
Historians  and  logicians  must  be  tried  by  their  peers ;  but  tra- 
vellers, for  the  most  part,  may  be  left  to  the  common  jury. 
Captain  Allen,  however,  is  treating  of  language,  and  emending 
sacred  texts,  with  as  much  assurance  as  Dr.  Lepsius  or  Mr. 
Osburne.  It  is  fair  then  to  submit,  that  to  write  of  anything  as 
being  '  incredible  to  suppose,'  is  to  evince  an  incapacity  .to  deal 
with  points  of  disputed  interpretation,  while  to  describe  the  plain 
as  originally  '  swampy,'  which  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  believe, 
is  to  beg  the  question.  We  do  not  interpose  ourselves  between  the 
advocates  in  this  matter.  We  cannot  decide  between  the  leading 
inquiries  of  M.  de  Saulcy,  the  predetermined  scepticism  of  M.  Van 
do  Welde,  the  positiveness  of  Captain  Allen,  or  the  hypothesis 
of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Indeed,  Captain  Allen's  geographical 
assumptions  are  supported  by  respectable  authorities.  Reland 
assists  him  with  one  or  two  quotations,  and  though  Miss  Cor- 
beaux's  topography  is  inconsonant  with  his,  her  Hebrew  lore 
glimmers,  from  time  to  time,  through  his  chronicle  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  We  do  not  affirm  that  this  theory  is  fallacious ;  we  only 
maintain  that  it  is  upheld  by  insufficient  proofs  and  by  defective 
logic.  Quite  as  much  evil  springs  in  the  world  from  those  who 
reason  wrongly  from  sound  premises,  as  from  those  who  reason 
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rightly  from  false  premises.  For  example,  to  prove  a  debated 
point  by  assumed  propositions  is  equal  to  not  proving  it  at  all. 
The  sculptures  at  Abou  Simbel  vivay  represent  the  ford  of  the 
Jordan,  the  Amon,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  but  by  what  tokens  are 
they  recognised  ?  The  Egyptologers,  it  is  true,  are  answerable 
for  having,  on  this  subject,  deluded  Captain  Allen  ;  but  a  man 
who,  without  understanding  Hebrew,  suspects  the  trandations  of 
Genesis,  ought  to  explain  by  what  right  he  reads  the  hieroglyphs 
of  the  Nile,  especially  the  pictures,  when  the  best  antiquarians 
confess  that  no  inscription,  or  part  of  an  inscription,  of  any 
length,  has  ever  been  interpreted  with  certainty.  This  record 
of  the  great  Barneses  exceeds  in  boldness  the  Bactrian  expedition 
of  the  fabled  Qtieen  Semiramis,  described  by  Sir  Gardiner 
Wilkinson. 

The  Dead  Sea,  according  to  Captain  Allen's  veiy  clear  and 
able  description  of  it,  is  an  elongated  body  of  water,  some  two 
hundred  miles  in  length,  with  long  valleys  descending  to  it  at 
either  end,  the  one  leading  down  from  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  the  other  from  that  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  exactly 
as  two  paths,  at  opposite  ends  of  a  ravine,  lead  into  it  from  the 
general  level  of  the  countiy.  From  Acre,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
there  is  an  uninterrupted  sea  passage  to  England,  and  from 
Akabah,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  an  uninterrupted  passage  to 
India,  the  two  barriers  of  land  separating  the  Dead  Sea  at  its 
low  level  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean  at  their 
high  levels,  being  narrow,  and  not  in  anv  way  formidableL 
Captain  Allen  believes  that  where  the  Dead  Sea  now  is  there 
was  formerly  a  deep,  dry  vale,  which,  at  a  remote  period,  was 
filled  with  water  from  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  as  the  gulf  is  filled 
from  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Red  Sea  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  A 
mighty  volcanic  agency — independent  of  the  fires  which  smote 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah — ^threw  up  the  bottom  of  the  strait^  and 
clasod  the  communication.  Such  a  cause,  indeed,  it  has  been 
creditably  established,  separated  the  Gulf  of  Suez  from  the  Bitter 
Lakes,  and  may  naturaUy  have  extended  its  action  across  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula.  The  supposition  is  in  harmony  with  the  &ct 
of  the  still  increasing  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  lines  of 
sedimentary  deposit,  traceable  on  the  terraced,  truncated,  conical 
hills  around,  if  geolo^cal  signs  have  a  meaning,  these  infor* 
ences  are  legitimate.  Nor  are  the  foundalions  of  the  European 
or  Asiatic  continents  so  durably  fixed  that  no  changes  are  in 
future  to  be  expected.  The  movement  which  cleft  Amboyna  in 
two  l)elong8  to  no  remote  period.  In  the  Mediterranean,  since 
1831,  an  island  has  risen  and  disappeared.  This  was  not  the 
sudden  exposure  of  a  shoal  by  a  temporary  subsidence  ;  for 
Graham's  Isle,  near  the  coast  of  Sicily,  was  thrown  up  fit>m  iki 
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deep  sea  ;  it  remained  several  months  with  its  surface  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  water ;  was  named,  surveyed,  and  would  probably 
soon  have  attracted  some  fisherman  to  build  his  hut  amid  its 
young  vegetation.  In  1846  a  vessel  passed  over  the  spot,  and 
Graham  s  Isle  was  sounded  thirty-eight  fathoms  under  water. 
Such  phenomena,  observed  and  magnified  by  the  superstitious 
mariners  of  early  ages,  may  have  given  birth  to  the  tale  of  many 
a  wandering  Atlantis.  Such  may  have  been  the  bright  islands, 
ever-floating,  and  rarely  seen  by  mortal  eyes,  in  which  the 
Spanish  legends  place  the  scene  of  so  many  wondrous  tales — the 
*  Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities,'  and  the  *  !Phantom  Island.'  Such 
may  have  been  the  Isle  of  St  Brandan,  and  Fly  Away  Cape  of 
Christian  merchants,  and  the  Aprossitos,  or  Inaccessible,  of  the 
ancient  cosmographer.  In  the  Dead  Sea  itself  one  traveller  has 
seen  an  islet,  which  to  another  has  appeared  a  cape,  while  in  the 
ocean  far  beyond  Akabah,  the  coral  insects  incessantly  carry  up 
a  number  of  madreporous  structures,  which  no  sooner  ^eel  the  ex- 
ternal air  than  they  burst  into  vegetation,  and  soon  are  ^  purpled 
with  vernal  flowers/  Indeed,  the  opinion  has  long  obtained  that  a 
new  continent,  at  some  future  period,  will  be  seated  on  the  line 
in  the  vast  eastern  and  southern  oceans.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
coralline  growths  in  the  Oulf  of  Akabah  are  continually  active, 
and  may  account  for  the  change  suggested  by  Captain  Allen. 

His  theory,  then,  amounts  to  this : — That  a  long  natural  fissure, 
all  but  uniting  the  eastern  with  the  southern  seas,  has  been 
blocked  up,  leaving  an  immense  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
lies  the  motionless  Dead  Sea,  barely  kept  at  its  level  by  the 
tribute  of  the  Jordan  and  its  rival  river.  Parallel  ranges,  nowhere 
connected,  border  on  both  sides  this  lengthened  valley.  Captain 
Allen  proposes  to  cut  away  the  barrier  at  each  end,  to  let  in  the 
waters  of  Akabah  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  form,  far  above 
the  actual  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  vast  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  India  and  Europe : — *  Nature  has  performed  for  us 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  in  a  stupendous  cutting  of  some  two 
hundred  miles  iu  length,  and  separated  from  a  sea  at  either  end 
by  a  barrier  apparently  slight  at  the  north — namely,  the  alluvial 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  already  deeply  furrowed  by  the  brook  Kishon, 
which  might  be  cut  through  at  very  little  expense ;  the  required 
length  of  the  cutting  bemg  about  twenty-five  miles.  At  the 
other  end,  if  the  h3rpothesis  of  the  dried-up  strait  should  prove 
to  be  correct,  the  distance  for  the  required  canal  would  not  be 
greater,  and  the  depth  of  the  cutting  may  be  small.^ 

Part  of  this  is  conjecture.  Captain  Allen  admits  that  an  accu- 
rate survey  can  alone  establish  the  point  If,  however,  the  arti- 
ficial channel  should  be  practicable,  *  the  operation  might  be  very 
much  facilitated  by  making  use  of  the  immense  weight  and  force 
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of  back-water  of  the  two  oceans ;  if  not  as  a  cutting  power,  at  all 
events  to  carry  into  the  abyss  or  depression,  the  earth  and  rocks 
which  could  be  loosened  by  the  liberal  ase  of  gunpowder,  sa\inff 
thereby  nearly  the  whole  trouble  of  digging  and  carrying  away. 

This,  at  least,  is  engineering  made  easy.  Twenty-five  miles 
of  solid  eartli  and  rock,  which  have  from  immemorial  time  up- 
held a  sea  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  interior  valley, 
can  scarcely  be  so  loosened  as  to  be  washed  away  by  the  influx 
of  a  tide.  Natural  forces,  we  suspect,  will  not  so  far  supersede 
mechanics  as  to  effect  all  this  for  Captain  Allen.  However,  could 
the  plan  be  accomplished,  there  woidd  be  a  sea-route  to  India 
little  longer  than  the  Overland  through  Egypt,  and  the  advan- 
tages that  would  ensue  are  problematical.  For  ourselves,  with 
material  obstacles  to  meet,  we  think  the  word  impossible  ought 
rarely  to  be  pronounced.  It  is  the  shibboleth  of  the  timid. 
There  was,  three  or  four  years  ago,  a  plausible  idea  of  construct- 
ing a  railroad  from  Calais  to  Calcutta.  We  remember  no  insu- 
penable  objections  to  it  as  an  engineering  enterprise ;  but  the 
political  element  is  less  within  the  power  of  control,  and  this,  in 
Captain  Allen's  case,  is  peculiarly  adverse  to  his  proposal,  which 
Ls,  literally,  to  drown  the  Dead  Sea. 

We  {ill  know  how  many  years  of  planning,  intriguing,  represent- 
ing, menacing,  and  bribing  have  passed,  and  the  French  have  not 
yet  gained  permission  to  make  their  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez.  The  Nicaragua  channel  is  not  yet  decided  upon.  The 
French,  who  propose  to  cut  through  the  neck  of  land  which  sepa- 
rates the  Red  Sea  from  the  Mediterranean,  have  obtained  the 
necessary  concessions  from  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  though  not  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  But  at  this  step,  Captain  Allen  tells  them,  there 
are  fatal  obstacles  to  their  further  progress.  The  two  seas,  in  spite 
of  many  ideas  to  the  contrar}',  have  been  proved  by  M.  Bourdaloue 
to  be  nearly  on  a  level ;  there  would,  consequently,  be  no  adequate 
current  to  keep  the  passage  clear  of  .sand.  The  sliallowness  of 
the  water  at  either  end  would  necessitate  immense  jetties,  while 
from  the  exposed  situation  the  roadsteads  of  Tineh  would  be 
unsafe  without  a  breakwater.  It  is  not  from  any  perversity 
that  we  are  inclined  to  anticipate  many  similar  demurrers  to  the 
plan  of  Captain  Allen.  At  all  events,  the  political  difHculties 
are  so  obvious  that  the  projector  cannot  elude  them.  The  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  in  the  first  place,  must  be  reconciled  to  the  loss  of 
about  two  thousand  S([uare  miles  of  territory,  submerged  bv  the 
new  .sea,  together  with  the  ancient  city  of  Tiberias,  containing 
some  thousands  of  inhabitant.s,  and  a  number  of  Arab  villager 
The  Wadios,  it  is  true,  may  be  incapable  of  prosperous  culture ; 
the  villages  may  be  mud-huts,  such  as  the  sporting  amirs  of 
Sindh  usi^l  to  rase,  and  such  as  the  vile  princes  of  HydraUad  are 
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encouraged  by  British  troops  to  bum ;  but  territories  are  precious 
to  every  monarch,  and  houses  and  graves  are  dear  even  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  vale  of  Arabah  and  of  KLshon.  As  for  Tiberias, 
sullied  though  it  be  by  the  dirt  of  its  people,  and  insulated 
between  the  deep  Dead  Sea  and  a  stony  and  precipitous  wall  of 
mountains,  it  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews,  as  one  of  the 
four  sacred  cities — Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Saphet  being  the 
other  three.  They  come  to  it  from  Poland,  Russia,  and  various 
distant  regions,  expecting  the  Messiah  to  rise  out  of  the  lake, 
which  is  a  general  expectation  among  them,  though  on  what 
authority  it  is  not  known.  Captain  Allen  says : — *  I  sketched 
one  old  man,  who  was  anxiously  watching  on  the  shore,  where 
the  spray  was  dashing  up,  in  the  evident  hope  of  seeing  Him 
rise.  If  such  is  really  the  general  belief  of  the  Jews,  they  must 
consider  it  as  a  miracle,  and  of  course  it  could  not  be  impeded  by 
a  few  fathoms,  more  or  less,  in  the  depth  of  the  sea;  conse- 
quently, they  cannot  urge  any  valid  objection  to  this  result, 
though  they  may  not  like  to  see  the  filthy  city,  which  they  hold 
to  be  sacred,  submerged  and  lost  for  ever.' 

"We  fear  that  Captain  Allen  would  not  successfully  negotiate 
with  those  Jews  for  the  privilege  of  burying  their  venerated  city 
in  a  deluge.  They  in  their  simple  mode  of  thinking  do  not  append 
quod  end  to  their  arguments;  they  care  little  whether  their 
objections  be  *  valid'  or  not,  so  that  they  represent  beliefs  and 
feelings,  which  to  them  are  dear.  And  their  favoiuite  lake  would 
be  nothing  to  them,  if  lost  in  the  influx  of  two  foreign  seas ;  nor 
can  it  be  imagined  that  Tiberias,  which  for  eighteen  hundred 
years  they  have  invested  with  sanctity,  could  be  effaced  from  the 
earth  without  profoundly  wounding  the  sensitiveness  of  that 
imaginative  people.  Even  the  czars  might  complain  that  their 
beloved  subjects,  the  Russian  Jews — whom  they  ruthlessly  mal- 
treat— had  been  despoiled  of  a  shrine  by  the  Gothic  avarice  of 
Western  Europe  !  Possibly  also,  millions  of  Christians  would 
deprecate  the  obliteration  of  sacred  scenes,  of  waters,  coasts,  and 
pleasant  valleys,  trodden  of  old  by  the  Israelites,  and  after  them 
hallowed  by  the  presence  of  Him  at  whose  name  every  knee 
shall  bow.  With  no  disposition  to  prejudge  a  scheme  which  has 
the  merit  of  boldness,  novelty,  and  ingenuity,  we  discern  at  a 
single  glance  a  complication  of  objections  which  Captain  Allen 
may  not  deem  '  valid  ;  but  which,  while  the  world  is  governed 
by  traditionai-y  sentiments  as  well  as  by  mathematics,  by  human 
feelings  as  well  as  by  calculation,  will  be  opposed  to  the  project 
of  a  Dead  Sea  Canal. 

It  would  be  improper  to  leave  on  the  reader's  mind  an  impres- 
sion that  Captain  AJlen  devotes  his  work  to  the  exposition  of  a 
scheme.   He  has  written  a  varied  narrative  of  travel,  with  chapters 
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of  theory  intervening.  His  Mediterranean  voyage  is  depicted  in 
a  series  of  lightly-touched  sketches  and  animated  incidents  ;  his 
pictures  of  the  Grecian  Sea  are  as  sunny  as  its  isles  ;  his  visits  to 
ruins  are  enlivened,  but  not  overlaid,  by  criticisms  and  quota- 
tiona  The  Rev.  Mr.  Deacon,  who  accompanied  him,  contributes 
an  interesting  account  of  Baalbec,  in  beauty  the  sister  of  Palmyra^ 
and  by  some  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Scriptural 
Baalath. 

We  will  not  renew,  >vith  Captain  Allen,  the  discussion  on  the 
sites  of  holy  places  at  Jerusalem.  There  have  lately  been  better 
arguments  than  hi&  We  think  his  acquisitions  on  this  subject 
are  of  recent  date,  and  not  the  results  of  a  step-by-step  analysis 
and  comparison  of  authorities.  Nor  do  we  consider  his  long 
digression  on  the  Jews  as  other  than  a  piece  of  book-making: 
Did  he  not  see  enough  to  describe  in  bis  own  pleasant  and 
instructive  manner,  without  recapitulating  the  annals  of  the 
Jewish  race  ?  The  readers  of  Milman's  history  and  of  the  Sephar- 
dim  do  not  desire  to  meet  with  scanty  abridgments  of  those 
works  in  a  book  of  travels.  For  new  lights  on  the  subject  we 
shall  go  to  Dr.  Phillipson  or  to  D'Aubignd — if  he  will  write  on 
it — or  to  some  contemporary  Philo-Judaeus.  But  Captain  Allen 
has  another  theory  in  view  concerning  the  restoration  of  that 
race  to  the  Holy  Land, — a  favourite  and  fascinating  subject, 
though  we  prefer  to  skip  carefully  these  irrelevant  chapters  until 
we  reach  a  practical  essay  on  the  destruction  of  forest&  In  this 
episode,  Evelyn  himself  would  have  delighted ;  it  would  have 
called  forth  the  tears  of  Masius.  The  writer  contributes  some 
really  valuable  information.  '  It  is  manifest,'  he  says,  '  that  those 
regions  which  were  anciently  the  most  fertile,  and  also  the  most 
populous,  are  now  deserted.  The  long  and  exterminating  wars  to 
which  they  were  exposed  by  their  prosperity,  have  generally  been 
considered  as  sufficient  to  have  caused  this  devastation.  But  it  is 
also  equally  evident  that  such  vicissitudes  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
human  race  have  a  parallel  in  the  contemporaneous  history  of 
neighbouring  primaeval  forests.'  The  original  centres  of  popiila- 
tion — now,  in  so  many  instances  desolate,  were  covered  in  the 
earliest  periods  with  masses  of  natural  forest.  The  mighty  coal- 
beds  existing  in  various  spots  of  the  world,  testify  to  the  pro- 
digious abundance  of  wood  in  former  timea  In  the  New  World 
Columbus  found  races  of  men  wandering  under  the  shade  of 
trees  which  have  since  been  hewn  away  in  millions  to  make  room 
for  cities  and  fields,  for  the  possessors  and  utilizers  of  the  soiL 
In  1853,  seventeen  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  timber  were  exported 
from  Quebec,  yet  the  official  documents  show  that  there  is  enough 
timber  in  the  Ottawa  Forest  regions  alone  to  feed  the  mills  in 
that  river  for  six  centiuies  to  come.     All  over  the  East,  there  was 
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at  one  epoch  the  sania  plenitude  of  wood  But  the  coantries  in 
which  mankind  first  lived  are  almost  treelesa  now.  Others  still 
continue  rich  in  this  respect : — 

'  Thus,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sek,  and  especiaUy  on  the 
uorthem  slapea  of  the  mouatains  of  Asia  Mtuor,  having  perhi^a  never 
been  very  thickly  peopled  (obviously  not),  the  prinueval  foreatfl  have 
not  been  subdued.  The  mountiiln-.  wvi-  i-..i.-r,  il  iV.jii:  t'j,'  li,i.  \..  the 
summit  with  a  dense  clothing  ol  i-li.-nii;.  uak,  ln.vi.li,  ]iirii -.,  .11  nl  with  a 
luxuriant  undergrowth  of  laurL'l.  iii_\itle,  ivy.  box,  rliododiiudi-on, 
cistus.  This  primaeval  belt  strulvhes  idmost  from  the  Archipelago  to 
the  Caspian  Sea.  But  of  this  mountain  range,  the  backbone  of  Asia 
Minor,  all  travellers  describe  thi.-  soiithfm  slopes  as  a  perfect  contrast 
to  the  well-wooded  northern  sidi'.  The  huffo  forms  of  these  hills  aru 
all  hare,  except  in  some  few  loc.ilitiv's  difficult  to  be  reached;  as  Kara 
Bel  in  Anti-Taurua,  and  Soghanli-D^iijb,  where,  Mr.  Hamilton  says,  the 
loMl  of  the  priimeval  fi>re*tt  toulh  ot'lhe  line  nfthe  Black  Sua  bult,  was 
sold  by  the  pacha  of  the  province  to  the  RiLssiivnB,  who  use  it  for  their 
fortifications  on  the  frontier.' — Vol.  ii,  p.  278. 

This  curiooa  circumstance  is  an  illustration  of  Ottoman  pcdicy. 
Perhaps  no  nation  is  so  indifferent  to  the  past  and  to  the  future 
as  the  Turkish.  Incapable,  as  it  would  seem,  of  productiTe  in- 
dustry, it  will  sell  its  forests,  mortgage  all  its  provinces,  foreatal 
its  revenues,  alloy  its  coinage,  alienate  its  subjects,  sacrifice  its 
friends,  for  any  temporary  or  apparent  sdviuitag&  It  will  burn 
the  marble  architraves  of  a  Greek  temple  for  lime  which  mie;ht  be 
dug  a  hmidred  yards  off,  or  it  will  debase  its  cuirraicy  for  the 
sake  of  a  transient  profit,  with  equal  hardihood  and  equal  reck- 
lessness. Tiie  Russians  in  Asia  have  turned  to  good  accouot  this 
trafficking  npirit  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  who  have  sold  them 
the  means  of  i^gression. 

Of  course,  wherever  there  is  a  population  in  the'East,  there  are 
valleys  full  of  fruit-trees ;  though  even  the  palm  is  smitten  from 
time  to  time  by  the  unreckonine^  rapacity  of  the  Turk.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  a  blight  has  fallen  on  the  lands  they  inhabit, 
aa  well  as  on  others  over  which  the  infiuences  of  time  have  exerted 
a  destructive  power.  Round  Smyrna  and  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  Bosphorus  the  hills  are  naked.  The  Lower  Taums  has  still 
some  fine  woods,  but  the  axe  has  assailed  them,  and  as  they  fall 
the  locality  is  deserted.  The  Lebanon  is  rapidly  becoming  bare, 
and  the  forests  of  Mount  Carmel  are  reduced  to  mere  brush- 
wood, with  a  few  evergreen  oaks;  the  mountiuns  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, as  well  as  most  of  the  '  Isles  of  Greece,*  have  suffered 
the  same  loss. 

Elsewhere  in  Europe  the  prodigal  and  improvident  destruction 
of  forests  lias  been  attended  with  national  decay.  The  central 
parts  of  Spain,  cleared  by  the  axe,  have  been  converted  almost 
into  deserts,  inhabited  by  a  scanty  population.     Even  in  France 
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dS/HcIieTiient  has  been  carried  on  to  a  disastrous  extent ;  within 
two  centuries  the  forests  have  been  diminished  by  two-thirds; 
the  annual  produce  of  timber  and  fuel  is  already  one-fifth  below 
the  wants  of  the  population,  and,  as  Laplace  calculated,  the 
supply  must  entirely  fail  unless  means  of  conservation  are  adopted. 
*  Reports  from  fifty-four  departments  of  France  show  that  the 
destruction  of  a  great  extent  of  forest,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  land  under  cultivation,  has  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
temperature  of  the  climate  very  variable  and  uncertain.  Heavy 
rains,  storms,  and  droughts  have  ravaged  the  soil  and  endangered 
the  crops  more  and  more  every  year/ 

Humboldt  found  that,  owing  to  the  disforesting  of  the  valley 
of  Araga  in  Venezuela,  the  great  lake  of  Tacariga  had  much 
diminished.  The  process  of  destruction  then  ceased,  and  twenty 
years  afterwards  the  surface  of  the  lake  had  regained  more  than 
half  its  ancient  bed.  In  Egypt,  the  Nile  atones,  with  its  inva- 
riable floods,  for  the  want  of  rain.  In  all  ages,  however,  sur- 
rounding regions  have  been  taxed  to  supply  that  country  with 
fuel  and  timber.  Many  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  slopes  of  the 
Lebanon,  yield  annual  cargoes  of  wood  for  shipment  to  Alexandria. 
Huge  rafts  are  drifted  thither  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
But  at  Cairo,  Mohammed  Ali  may  be  said  to  have  modified  the 
climate  by  planting  immense  groves  of  palm  and  other  trees. 
Where  no  rain  previously,  regular  showers  refresh  and  fertilize 
the  soil.  But  it  is  in  Mesopotamia  that  the  loss  of  the  ancient 
forest  has  most  severely  blighted  the  land.  Once  a  populous 
region,  containing  the  largest  cities  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
Mesopotamia  is  now  a  naked  waste,  wandered  over  by  nomadic 
tribes.  Mr.  Layard,  who  has  a  genius  for  digging  away  rubbish, 
whether  in  our  public  departments  or  in  the  deserts  of  Babylon, 
shows  how  extensively  timber  was  employed  in  Assyrian  edifices  ; 
yet,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  it  was  already  scarce,  and  the  mines 
which  had  enriched  the  people  began  to  be  neglected  for  want 
of  charcoal.  At  present  only  chaiTcd  twigs  are  to  be  had,  so 
that  one  natural  resource  lies  needlessly  fallow,  because  another 
has  been  improvidently  exhausted.  In  Palestine,  also,  once  a 
paradise  of  fertility,  the  sun  strikes  on  arid  hills  and  the  channels 
of  (Iried-up  rivers.  Its  population  decays;  its  productiveness 
decreases ;  its  beauty  fades.  Certainly,  the  disappearance  of  the 
forests  is  not  the  chief  cause  of  this  unhappy  change  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  partly  explains  the  contrast  between 
ancient  and  modern  Syria  as  well  as  the  discrepancies  of  recent 
travellers.  If  Captain  Allen  will  refer  to  Bayard  Taylor's  last 
narrative,  he  will  find  a  glowing  description  of  a  Syrian  morning, 
which  suffuses  the  landscape  with  a  tinge  of  gold,  red,  and  violet  { 
blonding  with  the  richest  tints  of  green.     Read  Van  de  Welde's    / 
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description  of  the  same  landscape  three  weeks  later  in  the 
season.  Not  a  blade  of  grass  softens  the  ground  ;  all  vegetation 
is  calcined  to  dust,  or  else  a  few  dingy,  yellow,  or  copper-coloured 
tufts  betoken  that  spring  and  summer  have  passed  that  way, 
though  not  as  in  some  of  the  Indian  plains,  on  which  the  four 
seasons  seem,  in  mutual  revelry,  to  dance  for  ever.  Captain 
Allen  illustrates  the  subject  also,  by  an  allusion  to  Russia,  where 
the  Marquis  de  Custine  describes  an  enormous  consumption  of 
food,  and  predicts  an  ultimate  scarcity  of  fuel  The  Russian 
territories,  as  yet,  abound  in  forests,  though  these  are  unequally 
distributed ;  but,  had  he  consulted  Tegoborski's  valuable  work 
on  the  productive  resources  of  that  empire,  he  would  have  seen 
that  the  government  is  not  insensible  of  the  danger  he  indicates, 
and  is  preparing  to  avoid  it  by  a  peremptory  system  of  regula- 
tions. Should  his  researches,  moreover,  conduct  him  at  any  future 
period  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  he  will  recognise  in  Penang 
an  example  of  the  complete  change  that  may  be  wrought  by  the 
extirpation  of  forests,  in  the  aspects,  and  temperature  even,  of  a 
small  island  situated  near  two  well-wooded  regions.  Throughout 
Asiatic  islands,  however,  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  redundance 
of  forests,  soaking  the  soil,  and  loading  the  air  with  moisture. 

Captain  Allen,  while  travelling  among  the  Jews  of  the  East, 
appears  to  have  imbibed  an  enthusiasm  similar  to  that  which 
infected  Mr.  F.  Walpole  (not  the  learned  author  of  the  *  Memoirs 
on  European  Turkey')  while  residing  among  the  Ansarjdi  on 
their  own  hills.  He  had  no  tie,  indeed,  such  as  that  which  the 
Ansaryii  champion  made  and  broke  (perhaps  breaking  a  heart 
with  it) ;  but  from  his  scheme  of  a  Dead  Sea  Canal — which  would 
exasperate  the  Jews  without  conciliating  the  Christians — he 
proceeds  to  a  23lan  of  settling  the  Hebrew  race  once  more  in 
some  quarter  of  Palestine.  It  is  an  old  idea ;  a  Jewish  capitalist, 
in  fact,  is  said  to  have  treated  with  the  Ottoman  government  for 
the  purchase  of  Jerusalem;  but  Captain  Allen  allots  to  the 
scattered  race  Mount  Carmel,  the  plains  of  Sharon,  and  Esdraelon. 
To  us  it  appears  that  these  miniature  schemes  by  desultory  tra- 
vellers serve  no  purpose,  except  that  of  mixing  narrative  with 
disquisition,  and  diluting  experience  with  theory.  History  will 
not  be  anticipated.  Events  affecting  the  destinies  of  a  race  will 
not  be  driven  out  of  their  course,  even  by  the  proposals  of  an 
amateur  who  has  surveyed  the  area  of  a  new  sea,  and  is  ready  to 
modify  the  configuration  of  the  earth.  But  Captain  Allen  writes 
in  a  spirit  of  the  most  diffiisive  philanthropy,  and  though  he 
casts  his  lead  in  deeper  water  than  he  can  fathom,  seldom  utters 
an  oracle  except  in  the  inoffensive  form  of  a  suggestion. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  Captain  Allen  travels  over  a 
large  area.      Monotony,  at  least,  is  not  his  peculiar  sin.      In 
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addition  to  a  plan  for  a  Dead  Sea  Canal  and  a  plan  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Jews,  he  has  a  plan  for  reclainung  to  commercial 
uses  the  ancient  port  of  Seleucia.  Such  excursions  of  the  fancVy 
if  they  indicate  a  vagueness  of  ideas,  are  proo&  that  an  intel- 
lectual stimulus  has  moved  the  author's  imagination.  English- 
men are  too  prone  to  recline  in  the  meadows  of  Runnymeadey 
and  to  think  great  reforms  impossible.  It  is  wise,  at  leasts  to 
encourage  confidence  in  the  future.  Enthusiasm  should  be  guided, 
not  reproved,  especially  as  grand  projects  have  a  tendency  to 
liberalize  the  mind. 


Aet.  VII. — Cofiifanfine ;  or,  the  Last  Days  of  an  Empire,  By 
Captain  Spencer.  Two  Volumes.  Londou :  Sampson  Low  Bl  Son. 
1855. 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to  present  a  favourable  notice  of 
the  published  travels  of  Captain  Spencer,  in  countries  with  which 
it  is  evident  that  he  is  intimatelv  acquainted,  and  of  the  political 
conditions  and  prospects  of  which  he  appears  to  have  an  enlight- 
ened and  sagacious  presentiment.  The  work  before  us  is  an 
historical  fiction,  though  much  more  largely  composed  of  the 
historic  than  the  fictitious  element  Indeed,  the  ronumoe  is 
merely  made  the  convenient  vehicle  for  conveying  to  the  general 
reader  the  circumstances  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet  in 
that  country  which  had  superseded  the  Eternal  City  as  the  seat 
of  the  waning  Roman  empire.  The  author,  however,  founds 
upon  this  historical  romance  a  political  scheme  applicable  to  the 
curcumstances  of  the  present  times,  which  we  cannot  but  think 
most  sagacious  and  instructive. 

The  narrative  refers  to  that  period  when  Constantino  11^  the 
reigning  prince  of  the  Morel^  was  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  the 
Cassars,  though  opposed  by  his  two  brothers,  Thomas  and  Deme- 
trius. Constantine  ascended  the  throne  supported  by  the  counseb 
of  Phransa,  who  was  at  once  the  minister  of  state  and  one  of 
the  historians  of  that  era.  At  this  time,  ancient  and  popukr 
prophecies  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  public  mind, 
and  some  of  these,  as  the  author  observes,  prove  the  means  of 
their  own  fulfilment  In  making  this  observation,  he  1%  par- 
haps,  unconsciously  repeating  the  aphorism  of  Tacitus,  in  his 
Life  of  Agricola — '  Haud  semper  errat  £Mna  aliquando  etiam 
eligit'    One  singular  instance  of  this  is  said  to  have  <^eiaied 
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strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  belligerent  parties  during  the  pre- 
sent war.  It  is  a  prediction  alleged  to  have  been  uttered  by 
Qenadius,  the  monk  of  Ida,  who  figures  continually  in  these 
volumes  as  the  counsellor  of  Constantine,  and  whoae  written 
prophecy  was  exhumed  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  his 
decease.  The  words  are  as  follows  : — ^  Fated  prince  I  hied 
people  !  doomed  city!  Hear  the  sentence  of  the  Most  High.  I 
For  eighty  lustres,  O  my  country  !    thou  shalt  remain,   as  a 

{mnishment  tor  thy  sins,  the  slave  of  an  infidel  slave  !  Power- 
ess  to  avenge,  thine  shall  be  the  bittamess  and  the  degradation 
of  beholding  thy  altars  defiled,  and  the  blessed  emblem  of  our 
redemption  trampled  beneath  unhallowed  feel  Yea !  thou  shalt 
drain  thy  cup  of  wrath  to  the  very  dreg&  Bat^  O  my  couxtay^ 
dark  as  thy  night  shall  be,  it  shall  have  an  end.  Sorrow  not  as 
though  there  were  no  hope.  At  the  i^^inted  hour  of  Good's 
grace  and  mercy,  thy  wrongs  shall  be  avenged  by  the  hcmd  of 
the  stranger.  And  thou  shalt  rise  as  of  old,  a  star  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.'  And  while  the  fanaticism  of  this  early 
age  was  the  stepping-^tone  by  which  saocessive  rulers  raised 
themselves  to  power ;  so  in  our  own  day  the  policy  of  BoBaia  is 
to  take  advantage  of  a  similar  superstition  prevalent  throughout 
its  degraded  population,  in  order  to  compass  the  sdiemes  of  a 
barbarous  ambition.  At  the  time  at  which  Constantino  PaUeo- 
logus  was  called  to  fill  the  crumbling  throne  of  the  Cassars^  his 
own  empire  was  in  a  state  of  distraction,  and  all  Europe  in  (me 
of  uneasiness  and  transition.  The  warriors  of  the  north  and 
west,  where  well  nigh  all  were  warriors,  lent  their  arms  to  foreign 
countries,  and  were  little  better  than  soldiers  of  fortune.  One 
of  these,  the  descendant  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  sumamed  the 
Knight  of  the  Falcon,  espouses  the  cause  of  Constantino,  and 
becomes  enamoured  of  the  Princess  lUione,  the  sister  of  the 
emperor,  whose  adventures  form  the  slight  fabric  of  romance 
which  relieves  this  work  from  the  character  of  a  histonr.  The 
princess  is  taken  captive  by  the  troops  of  Mahomet  II.,  whose 
final  occupation  of  Constantinople  gives  the  meaning  to  the  titie 
of  this  work,  *  The  Last  Days  of  an  Empire ;'  she,  however, 
figures  but  little  in  the  work,  which,  as  we  have  before  said,  is 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  early  history  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  great  object  of  Constantino  was  to  e£EBCt  a  stable  union 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western,  or  in  other  words,  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Greek  branches  of  the  Christian  church.  The 
sequel  of  this  narrative  will  show  how  serious  were  the  diflGUnil- 
ties  which  obstructed  this  design.  *  There  cannot,'  the  authcMr 
says,  '  be  a  doubt,  that  the  real  motives  of  the  Emperor  Con* 
Stan  tine  for  taking  this  important  step  were,  the  perilous  state  of 
the  empire  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  the  Turks,  and  the  littie 
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sympathy  he  could  expect  from  the  Latin  powers  if  his  people 
remained  isolated  in  faith  from  the  rest  of  Christendom/ 

The  great  opponent  of  this  design  was  the  monk  Genadius, 
already  mentioned,  proest^  of  the  monastery  of  Mount  Ida.  Disap- 
pointed in  his  attempts  to  influence  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Constantine,  he  addressed  himself  to  those  of  Adrianople,  encou- 
raging larger  hopes  among  the  subjects  of  the  Turk  than  among 
those  who  were  overshadowed  by  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs.  Mahomet  II.  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  these 
dissensions.  '  He  saw/  says  the  writer,  *  in  the  unwise  step  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine  to  unite  the  rival  churches,  the 
elements  of  religious  discords ;  and  he  as  clearly  saw  that  the 
fanatic  monk  would  prove  an  admirable  instrument  to  advance 
his  own  ambitious  views.' 

The  Greeks  were  distinguished  among  European  nations  for 
their  great  subtlety  and  depth  of  character ;  but  even  these 
qualities  did  not  place  them  on  a  level  with  their  wily  Asiatic 
neighbours  in  diplomatic  negotiations.  Of  this  circumstance 
Mahomet  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage,  especially  in  his 
dealings  with  Genadius,  over  whose  fanatical  zeal  he  felt  that 
bis  calm  astuteness  must  eventually  predominate.  With  a  view 
to  the  promotion  of  his  cherished  design  of  uniting  the  two 
Churches,  the  Emperor  Constantine  invited  from  the  Pope  the 
presence  and  counsel  of  the  Cardinal  Isidore,  who  thenceforth 
becomes  an  actor  in  this  historical  drama. 

The  primary  object  of  Constantine  in  seeking  to  effect  this  union 
of  the  rival  churches  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  to  obtain  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  Catholic  powers  of  the  West ;  but  his  more  far-sighti^l 
minister,  Phranza,  foresaw  that  the  deep-rooted  aversion  subsisting 
between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  forbade  all  hopes  of  a 
cordial  amalgamation  ;  he  therefore  turned  the  attention  of  his 
sovereign  to  those  independent  Mussulman  princes,  whose  terri* 
tories  lying  in  the  direct  line  of  march  of  the  armies  of  Mahomet 
II.,  would  of  necessity  be  devastated  by  their  progress  and  absorbed 
by  their  conquest ;  and  whose  manifest  interest  it  therefore  was 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  tlie  Byzantine  empire.  Phranza 
was  not  mistaken  in  the  advice  he  tendered  to  his  sovereign, 
which  was  fully  justified  by  the  events  that  followed  the 
arrival  of  the  Cardinal  Isidore.  A  religious  festival,  ordained  in 
honour  of  the  arrival  of  the  cardinal,  afforded  the  occasion  for  a 
popular  outbreak,  the  signal  for  which  was  tlie  unexpecte<l 
intrusion  of  the  monk  Geuadius,  who  openly  denounced  what  be 
termed  the  heretical  and  impious  policy  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine, and  loudly  allied  u{)on  his  oo-religionists  and  fellow- 
countrymen  to  resist  tlie  attempted  aggression  of  the  Roman  See. 

'  On  arriving  at  the  great  aquaro  of  the  cathedral,  the  sci^ne  pre- 
cented  was  highly  imposing.     Here  the  devotee*  of  the  Latin  Churcht 
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principally  strangers,  together  with  the  Genoese  of  Oalata  and  P«ra, 
occupied  ranges  of  seats,  exhibiting  a  motley  assembly  of  tradCTa  and 
acamen  in  all  the  varied  costumes  of  Asia  and  £uro]>e,  who,  now  as 
the  proccssiou  reached  the  pillar  of  the  first  Constantine,  which  formed 
the  last  station,  simultaneously  united  their  volet's  to  those  of  the 
clergy  who  were  chanting  the  sacred  hymn, 'Te  Deum,  laudamua.' 
The  immense  doors  of  Sancta  Sophia  were  thrown  open ;  reiigloua 
banners  of  everj'  hue  streamed  through  its  majestic  aisles,  and  a  vast 
assembly  of  the  noble  and  thewealthy  filled  the  sacred  ed  ill  ce,  attracted, 
it  must  be  confessed,  not  so  much  for  the  purposes  of  devotion  as  to 
witness  a  spectacle  as  extraordinary  as  it  was  novel  to  the  sight-loving 
citizens  of  Constantinople,  it  was  a  moment  of  deep  interciit ;  no 
sound  interrupted  the  solemn  silence  save  the  sacrel  hyiim  of  thanks- 
giving, when  by  some  unaccountable  negligence  or  treachery  on  the 
part  of  the  military  a  Qreek  monk  suddenly  broke  through  the  cordon 
of  guards,  and  precipitated  himself  at  t)ie  ftet  ut'  the  cinperor.  He 
was  instantly  seized  by  a  Varangian  guardsman,  who,  with  uplifted 
axe,  was  about  to  deal  a  deadly  blow,  ivhen  his  arm  was  arrested  by 

the  emperor The  indignation  of  Cardinal  Isidore,  and  his  train 

of  missionaries,  knew  no  bounds  at  this  unwelcome  interruption.  If 
frowns  and  muttered  imprecations  couUl  have  had  any  effect  on  the 
fanatic  intruder,  he  would  have  been  annihilated  on  the  spot.  Not  so 
the  Emperor  Constantiiie,  ever  humane,  and  now  anxious  not  to  irritate 
his  subjects  by  any  undue  severity  towards  a  divine  bo  universally 
respected,  he  gently  raised  the  mons  from  his  recumbent  position,  and 
mildly  chid  him  for  thus  exposing  liimself  to  the  weapons  of  hia 
guards ;  then  motioning  to  one  of  his  attendants,  he  ordered  him  to 
conduct  the  priest  away  in  safety.  This,  however,  did  not  suit  the 
views  of  Gonadius,  who  attributed  the  humane  forbearance  of  the 
emiwror  to  fear ;  and  goaded  to  fury  by  the  abusive  epithets  with. 
which  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Church  reviled  him,  assumed  an  air  of 
majesty  and  command,  and  with  every  vein  in  his  cadaverous  counte- 
nance swollen, — his  eyes  gleaming  with  the  fire  of  the  enthuwaat, — 
bis  right  arm  extended  to  heaven,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  tremulous  from 
excitement, — "  Constantine  Paheologus,  hear  me !  for  my  words  are  not 
indited  by  the  flesh,  but  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost !  As  the  instru- 
ment of  Divine  mercy  I  have  come  once  more  to  tell  you  that  war, 
pestilence,  famine,  and  civil  discord  shall  devour  this  ill-fated  empire 
till  it  exists  no  more,  if  j'ou  persist  in  your  impious  resolution  of  dese- 
crating the  holy  altars  of  Sancta  Sophia  with  the  abominations  of  the 
ChurL'h  of  heretical  Home!"  The  intrusion  of  the  monk  and  hia 
violent  denunciation  scarcely  occupied  a  minute.  The  emperor,  as 
might  be  expected,  impatient  of  his  presence  on  an  occasion  of  so  much 
solemnity,  again  commanded  an  attendant  to  remove  him,  but  ere  tbia 
could  be  ell'ected,  an  arrow,  winged  as  though  it  were  from  heaven, 
quivered  iu  the  heart  of  the  ill-fated  soldier.'— Vol.  i.  pp.  291-293. 

The  populace,  aroused  to  iosurrection,  resolved  to  sapersed^ 
Constantine  and  to  place  Theodore  Laacaris  on  the  throne.  The 
scene  of  this  crisis  was  the  interior  of  the  church  of  St  Sophuk 
The  Emperor  Constantine,  after  having  vtunly  endeavoured  to 
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allay  the  passions  of  the  excited  multitude,  who  demanded 
nothing  less  than  that  the  proposed  fusion  of  the  two  churches 
should  be  abandoned ;  and  further,  that  the  Cardinal  Isid<m, 
with  his  ecclesiastical  retinue,  should  be  delivered  up  to  their 
arbitrary  disposal,  was  compelled  himself  to  take  refuge,  together 
with  the  cardinal  and  his  suite,  in  the  asylum  which  a  temple 
afforded,  where  a  monarch,  if  not  a  monarchy,  might  have  been 
supposed  to  find  a  sanctuary.  The  prestige  of  the  altar,  however, 
woiild  on  this  occasion  have  failed  to  save  the  emperor  and  the 
cardinal  with  their  respective  suites  from  imminent  destructioDy 
but  for  the  unexpected  intervention  of  the  Varangian  guards^ 
who  at  once  saved  the  life  of  their  monarch,  and  placed  him  once 
more  on  his  tottering  throne. 

These  troops,  under  the  name  of  the  Varangian  guards,  who^ 
on  this  occasion  rendered  such  efficient  service,  were  a  remnant 
of  what  was  called  the  White  Brotherhood,  so  distinguished  for 
their  valour  during  the  civil  wars  in  Spain  and  Italy.  We 
will  not  dilate  upon  the  almost  incredible  tales  contemporaiy 
writers  relate  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  arms  performed  by  these 
valiant  warriors,  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  say  they 
were  all  picked  men  of  undoubted  bravery,  inured  to  war,  accus- 
tomed to  the  strictest  discipline,  and  of  colossal  stature,  adven- 
turers from  North  Britain,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 
Since  the  death  of  their  gallant  leader,  Sir  John  Hawkwood, 
better  known  in  Italian  history  by  the  name  of  Falconi,  tliey 
continued  to  serve  in  the  cause  of  one  or  other  of  the  petty  poten- 
tates of  Italy  or  those  of  Greece,  ever  selecting  their  own  diiefa^ 
fighting  under  their  own  banner,  and  recruiting  their  diminidied 
ranks  from  the  parent  stock.  Additional  pav,  and  a  wider  field 
to  display  their  animosity  against  the  infidel  K>llower8  of  the  false 
Prophet,  no  doubt  induced  these  valiant  Northmen  to  leave  the 
service  of  Scanderberg,  the  hero  of  Albania,  for  that  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine.  Be  this  as  it  may,  subsequent  events 
amply  proved  the  wisdom  of  that  prince  in  confiding  the  safety 
of  his  person  to  the  fidelity  of  these  hireling  soldiers  rather  than 
to  the  uncertain  valour  of  his  own  subjects  ;  but  this  firustration 
of  the  designs  of  Lascaris  was  not  final.  He  endeavoured  to  effoot 
a  fresh  insurrection,  but  his  designs  wore  again  baffled  by  the 
penetration  and  sagacity  of  one  of  the  Varangian  guards,  who 
conveyed  to  Constantinople  such  tidings  of  the  intended  outbreak, 
as  enskbled  the  forces  of  Constantino  to  guard  against  the  im- 
pending danger. 

Here  we  interrupt  the  narrative  to  introduce  a  description  from 
the  pen  of  Captain  Spencer,  which,  with  all  the  superncial  air  of 
romance,  still  bears  the  stamp  of  historical  accuracy,  deriving 
additional  interest  at  the  present  moment  from  the  dronmstances 
which  have  drawn  the  allied  armies  of  Western  Europe  to  tlie 
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immediate  vicinity  of  the  scenes  here  described.  The  Ehan  of 
Western  Tartary  is  introducing  his  guest,  the  routhfol  chieftain 
of  the  Varaagian  guards,  known  as  the  Kn^ht  of  the  Falcon, 
to  a  secret  palace  concealed  amidst  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Crimea : — 

'  "  Behold,"  said  the  delighted  khao,  on  obserring  the  utonishment 
of  the  young  warrior  ;  "behold  the  palladiuQi  of  the  Crimea!  Here 
the  Conqueror  Tamerlane  came  and  no  {Hirther ;  here  the  terrible 
Oamaali,  Sultan  Bajazet,  alter  laying  waste  onr  towns  and  cities  with 
fire  and  sword,  lost  an  entire  army  ;  and  here  our  eternal  enemies,  the 
Poles  and  Cossacka,  received  a  lesson  they  will  never  forget ;  it  has 
been  the  grave  alike  of  the  followers  of  Chriat  and  lalam  ;  and  is  now 
our  only  safeguard  against  the  ambition  of  Sultan  Mahomed.  Bnt 
this  is  not  the  only  marvel  of  this  siiijjular  iii:>ti'kl,''  tjiitiiniuil  the 
khan  ;  "  follow  me,  and  thou  shalt  i^,i  the  woiidi.-r  of  tlie  wciiid." 

'  The  khan,  having  dismissed  his  atteaUauts,  conducted  om-  knight 
through  a  labyrinth  of  subterranean  caverns,  lighted  up  at  intervals 
by  sUver  lamps,  the  whole  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  supported 
here  and  there  with  beautifully-executed  pillars.  At  length,  having 
«ome  to  a  circular  hall,  chiselled  out 'with  great  taste,  thekhan  stamped 
on  the  ground,  when  instantly  a  door  flew  open  and  displayed  a  large 
and  elegant  chamber,  which,  for  costliness  of  decoration,  more  resem- 
bled a  fairy  vision  than  reaUty ;  and  wliat  ivus  still  iiior,"  t\traori!inary, 
the  windows,  as  if  by  enchantment,  looked  out  upon  the  most  chann- 
ing  landscape  that  can  be  conceived — velvet  lawtu,  clompa  of  evens 
greens,  tiny  lakes,  crystal  fountaina,  orchard,  and  forests,  rivalling  eadt 
other  in  taste  and  tuiuriance.  Still,  however  much  our  knight  might 
be  lost  in  amazement  and  admiration  at  all  that  he  liad  hitherto  seen, 
he  was  still  more  astonished,  on  passing  from  this  room  to  the  pleasure- 
grounds,  to  behold  a  palace,  which,  though  of  small  proportions,  was  a 
miracle  of  art,  but  differing  in  its  style  of  architecture  from  any  build- 
ing he  had  hitherto  seen,  either  in  Asia  or  Europe. 

'  The  good-natui'cd  khan,  after  enjoying  for  some  moments  the  un- 
feigned surprise  of  his  young  guest,  condescended  to  relate  the  legend 
connected  with  this  most  remarkable  building  and  its  suhtertanean 
caverns.  "  In  days  of  yore,"  said  he,  "  after  our  great  ancestor 
Ghengis-khan  had  conquered  the  worid,  he  retired  to  this  beautifiil 
peninsula,  to  recruit,  in  its  delicious  climate,  his  declining  health.  It 
so  happened,  that  while  hunting  in  this  nwuntaJu  district,  then  a 
wilderness  of  rock  and  forest,  a  noble  deer  took  rtfugc  iji  one  of  its 
caverns,  which,  being  pursued  by  the  hunters  and  their  dogii,  led  them 
from  labyrinth  to  labyrinth,  till  at  length,  througli  an  opening,  they 
emerged  into  the  open  air,  and  beheld  this  miraculous  palace,  with  its 
grounds — a  tiny  world  in  itself,  shut  out  from  all  communication  with 
the  country  around  it  by  an  encircling  chain  of  rocks  and  trees  of  the 
most  gigantic  size.  Centuries  upon  centuries,  however,  must  have 
e1a]>sed  since  its  occupation  by  any  human  being ;  for  although  the 
building  remained  uninjured,  being  entirely  constructed  of  marble  and 
stone,  tlic  furniture  and  everything  of  a  perishable  nature  within  it, 
when  touched  by  the  hand,  crumbled  to  dust.    It  was  called  D^ennet 
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(paradise),  which  the  superstition  of  the  ignorant  interpret  to  mean^ 
that  it  had  descended  from  heaven."  ' — lb.  pp.  195-107. 

We  hasten  to  the  catastrophe.  The  feuds  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  Churches  gave  to  Mahomet  II.  the  opportunity  of  availing 
himself  of  the  motto  ever  true,  Divide  et  tmpera.  The  dissen- 
tions  of  his  foes  afforded  him  a  comparatively  easy  victory,  and 
over  the  ruins  of  two  hostile  faiths  the  Mahometan  religion 
planted  its  foot  in  Europe.  That  it  is  unnatural  to  this  enlight- 
ened continent  cannot  be  doubted ;  any  idea  of  its  propagation 
is  simply  absurd.  The  only  hope  of  the  more  civilized  nations 
of  the  West  is,  that  they  may  impregnate  it  with  reason  and 
with  the  principle  of  a  sounder  faith,  and  thus  establish  sd 
alliance,  founded  no  less  upon  a  religious  consanguinity  than 
upon  that  social  and  commercial  fraternity  which  is  the  material 
bond  of  nations. 

The  enlightened  observation  of  the  author  of  the  volumes 
before  us  has  taught  every  reader,  that  this  midway  frontier 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  world  invites  emiffrationy 
and  from  its  peaceful  pastures  and  untilled  lands  calls  aloud  to 
the  unemployed  labourers  of  the  West  to  repair  to  a  land  of 
abundance,  and,  we  trust,  of  peace.  We  hope  to  see  the  call 
obeyed,  and  that  some  happy  frontier  between  Europe  and  Asia 
may  be  the  centre  of  our  civilization,  our  language,  our  literature, 
and  our  religion,  from  which  may  radiate  to  the  East,  and  even 
to  the  North,  those  influences  which  will  bless  both  the  present 
and  the  future  c^  those  hitherto  neglected  lands. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  volumes  before  us  without  offering  to 
Captain  Spencer  the  tribute  of  our  hearty  thanks  for  one  of  the 
most  seasonable  works  which  have  lately  come  under  our  notice — 
a  work  which,  under  the  guise  of  fiction,  embraces  some  of  the 
profoundest  tniths  which  are  adapted  to  the  wislies,  the  wantK, 
and  the  instniction  of  the  public  mind  of  this  countr}'.  Captain 
Spencer  is,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  not  new  to  us  or  to  the 
literary  public ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  the  progressive 
force,  vigour,  and  instructiveness  which  distinguish  every  pro- 
duction of  his  pen,  and  which,  in  the  volumes  before  us,  claiin  a 
high  and  respectful  commendation.  There  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun  ;  and  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  w^ith  its  hereditary 
distinctions,  its  predominant  priestcraft,  and  its  consequent  theo- 
logical feuds  may  well  teach  a  lesson  to  all  succeeding  ages,  and 
to  ourselves  in  particular,  that  an  hereditary  legislation  and  an 
establishe<l  religion  suiH'rannuate  a  race,  and  that  nothing  can 
redeem  them  from  their  entailed  disaster  but  the  unanimous 
rising  of  an  enlightened  i)eople,  which  in  a  determined  asfiect 
and  a  gentle  and  Christian  spirit,  shall  sweep  away  both  the 
nuisances  together. 
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Who  will  refuse  to  admit  that  we  listen  to  amateur  performance 
with  very  *  mild  and  mitigated  pleasure  \  that  it  never  exerts  the 
smallest  influence  on  the  imagination,  and  therefore  can  make 
no  pretension  to  the  title  of  fine  art  ?  A  sonata  of  Beethoven^ 
for  instance ;  hear  it  in  the  drawing-room,  it  seems  at  best  an 
ingenious  Chinese  puzzle  for  the  ears ;  hear  it  in  the  concert- 
room,  it  transports  us  into  another  world — transfigures  rather 
this  one.  Why  does  that  young  lady,  who,  with  pleasing  voice 
and  considerable  knowledge  of  music,  sits  down  to  the  piano' and 
sings  an  Agnus  Dei  of  Mozart's,  leave  us  the  while  oppressed  by 
a  consciousness  that  wq  are  taking  tea  with  Mrs.  Smith  (who  is. 
very  becomingly  dressed  on  the  occasion — ^the  room  hot  and 
crowded),  and  listening  to  an  accomplished  lady  who  has  had 
twenty  lessons  of  Miss  Dolby  ?  While  flowing  from  the  lips  of 
Miss  Dolby  herself,  that  divine  melody  would  steal  into  our 
hearts  like  a  stream  that  fertilizes  the  earth  and  mirrors  the 
heavens.  Yet  a  pleasing  voice,  a  facility  of  touch,  a  genuine  love 
of  music,  are  gifts  that  surely  indicate  the  capacity  for  better 
things ;  and  they  are  gifts  so  frequent  as  to  be  all  but  universal 

Perhaps,  in  compensation  for  her  inferior  rank  as  a  fine  art, 
Music  is  loved  by  a  far  larger  proportion  of  men  than  her 
prouder,  more  exclusive  sisters.  She  makes  fewer  demands  on 
her  admirers.  Her  empire  is  wider  and  vaguer.  Painting,  and 
in  a  less  degree  all  the  formative  arts,  more  thoughtful,  less 
emotional,  address  the  imagination  through  special  faculties  pos- 
sessed by  comparatively  few.  Poetry,  the  holy  of  holies  in  the 
temple  of  art — the  priestess  rather  of  that  inner  shrine — reveals 
herself  to  fewer  still.  But  mu.sic  is  capable  of  no  immediate 
ap|>3al  to  the  intellect.  If  we  attempt  to  make  the  finest  com- 
position in  the  world  the  subject  of  direct  thought,  it  is,  as  Lamb 
said  so  happily,  *  like  looking  at  a  picture-frame,  and  having  to 
fancy  the  picture/  Music  demands  a  wise  passiveness.  It  is  an 
influence,  an  exhilarating  and  inspiring  atmosphere — ^not  a  solid 
continent.  If  not  so  sufficing  alone,  it  enhances  the  power  of  the 
other  arts ;  setting  them,  as  it  were,  in  a  vivid,  glowing  light. 
We  enter  Lincoln  or  Ely  Cathedral ;  its  sombre  magnificence,  its 
cold,  vast,  stately  mysterious  beauty,  overshadow  and  chill  while 
they  exalt  the  mind  ;  perhaps  because  unconsciously  we  recognise 
it  to  be  the  monument  of  a  dead  faith — the  embodiment  of  a 
past  aspiration.     It  is  like  entering  a  mighty  forest  which  the 
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sun  has  not  penetrated  since  the  hoary  oaks  were  tender  saplings. 
But  when  the  undulating  tones  of  the  organ  descend  and  fill 
each  shadowy  height,  and  mingling  with  the  ringing  choir  of 
interwoven  human  voices,  build  up  an  architecture  yet  more 
subtle — the  work  of  Purcell  or  of  Qraun — a  elowing  tide  of  life 
is  summoned  back.  Those  pale  and  frigid  flowers,  spell-bound 
by  Time,  bloom  with  meaning  as  when  they  retained  the  fresh 
impress  of  the  sculptor's  hand.  The  dim  past  emerges  into 
light  Its  work  was  not  in  vain.  Its  hopes,  its  aspirati<Hi% 
wrote  themselves  in  an  imperishable  language,  once  more  made 
visible  by  celestial  lights ;  wakening  like  hopes  and  aspiratioiis 
in  us  ;  like,  yet  vaguer,  hunMer,  For  Time  teaches  the  race  as 
it  teaches  the  individual  Knowledge  is  little  but  a  discovery  of 
ignorance.  To  untutored  sight  the  infinite  seems  finite  and 
near ;  as  the  young  child  fancies  that  were  it  but  as  tall  as  yoQ 
poplar,  it  could  pluck  the  stars  like  flowera  The  line  where 
sky  and  earth  meet  is  ever  receding  as  we  advance.  '  Sinee  the 
days  of  Jacob's  ladder,'  said  Ha^itt,  'the  heavens  have  g<»ie 
further  ofi*.'  It  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  music 
makes  all  times  kin. 

An  unseen  orchestra  would  surely  be  a  stimulating  acoom* 
paniment  to  our  National  Gallery — to  any  choice  collection  of 
pictures  and  sculpture.  We  should  see  with  new  eye&  It 
would  quicken  our  blunt  perceptions  like  a  cup  of  ambrosia ;  for 
if  there  be  but  a  spark  of  imagination,  music  kindles  it  It  is 
the  one  pleasure  of  the  worldly  which  is  not  ignoble,  ofteo  the 
one  glimpse  into  the  fair  regions  of  the  ideal  granted  to  the  toiler 
along  the  barren  highways  of  money-getting.  While  Qenios 
owns  it  a  congenial  element  wherein  to  sun  itself  and  expand  its 
wings,  even  Dulness  receives  a  transient  illumination,  and  soan 
aloft  one  little  moment  Of  none  other  of  the  arts  was  it  &bled 
that  it  drew  the  love  even  of  the  beasts  and  the  rocka  An 
enemy  might  say  this  accounted  for  the  nature  of  the  audienoe 
at  the  Italian  Opera. 

But  now  recurs  the  question,  since  nearly  all  love  music,  and 
many  have  gifts  that  way,  why — setting  aside  professional  per* 
formance — ^is  the  standard  of  excellence  so  low  ?  Money  enough 
is  spent  on  the  'accomplishment' — time  enou^  But  it  it 
treated  as  an  accomplishment — a  thing  it  befits  a  lady  to  do— -« 
pleasing,  harmless  amusement — a  potent  kill-time.  Does  not 
the  illustrious  historian  of  music.  Dr.  Bumey,  open  his  ponderous 
volumes  with  this  definition :  '  Music  is  an  innocent  luxury, 
unnecessary  indeed  to  our  existence,  but  a  great  improvement 
and  gratification  of  the  sense  of  hearing.'  With  such  an  apoide 
music  might  well  l)ecome  an  *  after-dinner  amusement'  with 
such  ends  in  view,  the  pursuers  and  the  pursuit  alike  frivolous 
no  wonder  both  should  sink  into  objects  of  contempt  for  those  to 
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whom  time  is  precious  and  life  earnest— of  aversion  to  many  real 
lovers  of  art 

A  hard  metallic,  painfully  imiform  brilliancy  of  touch,  seems 
to  be  the  aim  of  most  pianists.  Naturally  so,  because  that  is  the 
one  quality  which  can  be  displayed  in  the  fashionable  music  of 
Liszt,  Schuloff,  and  a  host  of  composers  whose  works  outvie  each 
other  in  noise  and  velocity ;  and  are  therefore  reckoned  the 
touchstones  of  excellence  in  the  performer.  Unquestionably  this 
species  of  excellence  has  been  carried  to  afitonismng  perfection, 
even  among  amateurs.  Nor,  of  course,  is  the  music  of  a  kind 
wholly  destitute  of  charm,  or  it  would  not  have  held  so  long  a 
sway.  It  has  a  certain  grace  and  elegance,  as  well  as  vivacity ; 
thqugh  a  fastidious  taste  might  call  the  former  meretriciouB,  the 
latter  exaggerated  But  feeding  on  husks  not  only  starves  you  for 
the  time — it  incapacitates  the  stomach  for  wholesome  food.  This 
loud  brilliancy  makes  the  hearing  and  touch  too  coarse  and 
obtuse  for  the  pure  though  ample  harmonies,  the  refined 
melody  of  the  great  masters.  Under  these  poweiful  but  undis- 
criminating  fingers  the  naive  sweetness  and  simple  grandeur  of 
Corelli  dwindle  into  childish,  insipid  triviality ;  Hanckl  becomes 
dull,  heavy,  harsh ;  Beethoven,  music  run  mad — '  a  mighty  maze 
without  a  plan.'  What  nicety  of  emphasis  it  needs  to  reveal 
their  subtle  beauties  !  what  variety  of  touch  to  cast  a  dear  light 
on  the  thronging  billows  of  harmony !  a  touch  now  nimUe,  clear, 
and  sprightly,  then  clinging,  soft,  persuasive ;  here  firm,  proud, 
disdainful,  there  shy  and  coy  and  tripping;  now  stormy  and 
impetuous,  anon  gentle  and  undulating  as  a  summer  breeze. 
Beethoven  can  be  made  intelligible  no  other  way,  so  various  are 
his  moods,  his  emotions.  To  play  the  whole  piece  with  level 
brilliancy  is  like  polishing  off  the  inequalities  of  surface — nose, 
lip,  and  brow — of  a  sculptured  face. 

True,  strength  of  finger  is  indispensabla  You  must  have  it, 
that  you  may  be  able  to  lay  it  aside.  Strength  in  repose  wears 
a  very  different  aspect  from  weakness;  but  it  should  be  the 
starting-point,  not  the  goal.  The  Germans  have  an  incomparable 
method  of  facing  and  vanquishing  this  difficulty  at  the  outset ; 
thoroughly  drilling  the  fingers  preparatoiy  to  educating  the  taste : 
the  steepest,  but  the  shortest  path.  The  Italians  pursue  a 
similar  course  in  the  vocal  art ;  as  rigorously  and  (at  first)  ex- 
clusively cultivating  the  intonation  as  do  the  Germans  the  touch. 
The  student  of  painting  does  not  paint  till  he  can  draw.  Neither 
should  the  player  attempt  to  interpret  a  master  till  he  have  the 
free  use  and  command  of  his  fingera  Then  he  may  dally  with 
difficulty,  sure  of  triumpL  He  may  abandon  himsrif  to  the  tide 
of  emotion,  sure  of  carrying  his  listeners  with  him  ;  for  the  skilixd 
subserviency  of  his  hands  enables  him  to  express  it  with  power. 

Like  the  orator,  whose  art  consists  in  establishing  an  eclectric 
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telegraph  between  his  own  mind  and  that  of  his  hearers, 
the  instrumentalist  sways  his  audience  with  an  instantaneous 
and  irresistible  power.  Like  the  orator,  too,  who  expounds,  but 
does  not  originate  the  ideas  of  his  time,  whose  mind  is  not  crea- 
tive but  sympathetic,  quick  to  receive,  quick  to  impart,  the 
player  is  privileged  to  unlock  the  precious  stores  of  human 
genius,  and  place  them  within  the  grasp  of  the  multitude.  He 
is  the  messenger  of  the  gods.  This  surely  is  no  inflation  of 
speech,  but  simple  truth.  If  music  be  a  fine  art,  that  means  it 
is  one  of  the  avenues  of  light  to  the  soul,  an  opening  whereby 
beams  from  '  the  eternal  sea  of  light'  may  visit  its  dusky 
chambers.  And  its  masters  number  among  those  finely  attuned 
natures  to  whom  a  portion  of  the  hidden  meaning  and  beauty  of 
the  world  has  revealed  itself,  filling  them  with  a  power,  a  creative 
power — that  most  godlike  of  man's  gifts — to  kmdle  into  life,  to 
endow  with  significance  what  before  was  dumb  and  inert ;  to  send 
forth  a  glowing  reflex  of  their  noblest  hours,  an  echo  that  rever- 
berates tlu-ough  time,  of  those  celestial  harmonies  they  were 
privileged  to  catch.  If  this  be  done,  it  matters  little  how,  or 
what  the  medium,  whether  pigments,  stone,  or  pipes  and  strings — 
or  words ;  for  is  not  language  a  quarry  from  which  a  hovel  or  a 
palace  may  be  built,  with  which  fools  utter  their  folly  and 
Shakespeare  his  poem  ?  And  as  a  work  of  art,  of  whatever  sort> 
can  be  understood  only  by  a  kindred  mind, — kindred,  though  of 
inferior  rank  to  his  who  produced  it;  the  player,  while  no  more 
laying  claim  to  stand  beside  the  composer  than  the  critic  beside 
the  poet,  may  yet  hold  his  art  a  noble  one.  It  demands  a  i^rm- 
pathy  so  full  and  penetrative  with  the  master-mind,  as  to  lift 
nim  for  the  time  into  that  high  sphere. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  what  we  have  said,  it  is  needless  to 
combat  at  greater  length  an  opinion  expressed  by  some,  held 
silently  by  more,  that  music  is,  after  all,  only  a  more  or  less 
ingeniously  made  noise ;  the  player  or  singer  s  art,  a  wh<^y 
mechanical  one.  It  is  so  common  a  failing  to  believe  that  yfheX 
we  see  no  meaning  in,  has  none,  it  is  not  surprising  that  those 
whose  susceptibility  to  music  extends  no  further  than  the  drums 
of  their  ears,  should  believe  the  rest  of  the  w^orld  in  the  same 
case.  The  more  so,  as  there  is  perhaps  no  other  art  in  which 
the  means  are  so  elaborate,  and  the  result  so  vague  and  impal- 
pable. Besides,  there  are  so  many  worthy  and  even  girted 
persons  to  whom  music  is  '  foolishness,'  and  so  many  silly  people 
who  play  and  sing  brilliantly,  it  must  be  owned  there  are  imusual 
temptations  to  that  conclusion. 

Amateur  t^ingiiiy  is  perhaps  in  a  worse  plight  than  amateur 
playing;  inai:>much  as — in  England — it  is  far  from  having  attained 
the  same  mechanical  excellence.  Despite  tlie  fact  that  eveiy 
young  lady  sings,  and  that  a  large  number  of  industrious  persons 
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oaro  a  comfortable  maiutenaace  by  teachiog  the  remainder  to 
sing,  singing  was  surely  never  before  at  so  low  an  ebb.  Under  a 
superficial  ti-aining  the  reverse  of  the  Italian,  we  sing  before  we 
have  learned  the  use  of  our  voice  ;  execute  a  bravura  before  we 
can  really  sing  a  scale.  In  Italy,  we  have  heard,  this  disparity 
between  amateur  and  profctwiional  singing  does  Hot  exist :  the 
style  is  one,  though  the  power,  of  coui-se,  varioua  Pity  the 
finished  techiiic  skill  shotud  be  lavished  on  the  contemptible 
compositions  which  now  engross  Italian  taste.  One  fatal  result 
has  always  beeu  observed,  when  the  mechanical  appliances  of  an 
art  have  been  perfected  ;  this  very  perfection  of  means  supplies 
a  fatal  facility.  Composers  who  have  modern  instrumentation  to 
rely  on,  the  full  and  varied  orchestra,  the  enlarged  compass  of 
the  pianoforte,  the  cunning  hand  of  the  performer,  with  the 
stores  of  great  composers  to  pilfer  and  vulgavizc,  write  a  drama 
or  an  epic  where  they  should  have  been  content  with  a  ballad  or 
a  lyric ;  swelling  the  bulk  while  attenuating  the  meaning,  tilling 
up  the  vacant  spaces  with  plausible  noise  and  convention  ;  and 
thus  inundate  us,  for  the  trick  is  easy,  with  '  brilliaut'  fantasias 
and  ephemeral  operas.  Similar  results  have  been  complained  of 
in  painting  as  the  fruit  of  academies  and  of  improved  technic 
attainments.  Perhaps  the  struggle  with  mechanical  difficultietj 
is  needed  both  to  test  and  trace  the  man  of  genius  :  certainly  it 
is  as  a  barrier  to  the  pi:etender,  to  the  large  class  that  mistake 
the  afflatus  of  vanity  for  inspiration. 

Could  our  grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers  be  resusci- 
tated, they  would  listen  with  no  less  contempt  and  astonishment 
to  the  ill-sung  Donizetti  or  Verdi  which  has  replaced  their  own 
swRet  warbling  of  Ame  and  Boyce,  Jackson  and  Giordaui,  Storace 
or  Shield,  than  witli  admiration  and  astonishment  behold  the 
nimbleness  and  strength  of  our  fingers.  A  Iway  train  con- 
trast^?d  with  their  old  stage  waggon  or  coach,  uld  not  surprise 
more  than  the  <legai/ea\r  with  which  a  young  y  now  executes 
a  fantasia  of  Liszt,  a  notturna  of  Scbuloff  or  '  le,  in  lieu  of 

the  prMseworthy  laboriousness  with  which  they  s  mounted  the 
difticulties  of  '  Tlie  Duke  of  York's  March,'  or  ot  '  Flaxen- 

headed   Plough-boy,   with   three  varlatioiia'     We   <     not   but 
think  the  advance  of  the  one,  strange  as  it  may 
a  cause  of  the  retrogression  of  the  other.     When      ,i      :o  c 

play  an  accompaniment  for  themselves,  which  o 

case,  their  singing  had  to  be  wholly  self-sustaini    ,  ana 
constrained  into  clear  articulation  and  firm  ii  i,  two  oi 

the  cardinal  points  of  good  singing.     Without  ,  a  ^n      3 

unaccompanied  ballad  or  song  won  e  be       ctiil(         a 

unendurable.     It  was  a  freedom  t        |      e  T 

aids   and  enfeebles.      Sitting  down   beior**  01  11    1 

to  face  with   our  audience,  the   voice  11  to      r 
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self-reliant,  its  inadequacies  concealed  by  an  elaborate  accom- 
paniment, and  the  attention  partly  diverted  to  the  fingers,  the 
Tocal  art  is  made  subservient  to  the  instrumental,  is,  indeed, 
nearly  extinguished  by  it.  The  words  are  mumbled,  tiie  voice 
suffered  to  ooze  out,  or  with  those  of  more  energetic  temperament, 
driven  forth  like  the  wind  through  a  key-hole,  as  though  the 
throat  were  a  mere  passage-way  for  the  breath  instead  of  a 
delicate  musical  instrument 

We  need  not  dwell  on  a  description  of  what  we  all  too  pain- 
fully know.  It  may  be  more  useful  to  attempt  a  suggestion  of 
what  our  domestic  music  should  be,  rather  than  what  it  is.  Let 
us  no  longer  aim  low — to  make  a  brilliant  and  egotistic  display 
in  the  drawing-room,  to  lead  captive  unwilling  ears  by  over- 
whelming loudness,  to  compel  the  admiration  of  the  undisceming 
by  feats  of  dexterity  as  astonishing,  and  scarcely  more  pleasing 
than  those  of  the  ballet-dancer ;  not  even  to  amuse  ourselves 
and  wile  time  pleasantly  away.  Could  we,  yielding  neither  to 
ostentation  nor  self-indulgence,  pursue  music  for  its  own  high 
sake — ^if  we  have  no  genuine  love,  best  give  it  up  at  once — and 
cultivate  what  gift  we  have  by  faithful,  docile  study  of  the 
masters  of  the  art,  of  those  original  minds  which  alone  can 
fertilize  with  fresh  and  vivifying  emotion.  Handel,  Mozart^ 
Beethoven :  these  are  names  which  the  greatest  of  modem 
time,  poets  and  thinkers,  have  not  disdained  to  speak  of  as  their 
equals.  Purcell,  Corelli,  Pergolesi,  the  Bachs,  and  a  longer  list 
than  our  knowledge  is  adequate  to  make — ^for  of  the  works  of 
the  latter,  familiar  as  are  their  names,  only  here  and  there  a  frag- 
ment is  accessible  to  the  unprofessional  musician ;  these  were  men 
equal  in  original  genius  to  their  great  *  successors,  and  only 
wanted  the  developed  modem  orchestra  to  have  produced  works 
as  grand  and  enduring  in  influence.  Why  refuse  to  be  guests  of 
80  noble  a  company  ?  Let  us  not,  through  frivolity  and  sluggish- 
ness, waste  an  attainment — ^for  woman  a  golden  opportunity — 
neglect  a  channel  of  intercourse  with  great  minds,  and  the 
prerogative  of  making  them  known.  Those  whose  lives  are 
worthily  occupied  need  not  object  to  the  sacrifice  of  time  so 
spent.  Variety  of  emplojrment  is  economy  of  time.  Besides,  it 
is  Thalberg,  not  Beethoven,  who  demands  six  hours  a-day  before 
you  can  execute  him.  One  hour  used  thriftily  in  work,  not 
amuaeTnent,  would  suflSce  for  all  that  we  have  indicated. 

To  the  earnest,  music  is  a  cordial ;  with  the  frivolous,  a  frag- 
ment of  time  rescued  ;  for  these  a  duty,  for  those  a  privilega 
The  nobler  your  aims  in  life,  the  greater  the  intensity  with  which 
they  are  pursued,  the  more  need  is  there  of  its  animating  and 
refreshing  influence,  to  cheer  the  daily  labour,  soothe  its  sorrow, 
or  to  elevate  its  pleasure. 


Axi.  IX. — Eattera  Paper*.  Part  XIII.  Papers  relating  to  the 
Negotiations  at  Vienna  on  tho  Eastern  Question. 

2.  Sa»lem  Papers.  Part  XV.  Commanicationa  with  the  Aiutriau 
Government.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Com* 
mand  of  Her  Majesty.     1855.     London:  Printed  b;  Htrrison  A 

Fboh  the  beginning  of  the  Oriental  crisis,  wheu  the  Governments 
of  England  and  of  France  endeavoured  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Austria  against  the  Czar,  we  have  uniformly  alleged  that 
the  weakneaa  of  Austria  must  prevent  her  from  taking  any 
hostile  step  against  either  of  the  belligerents.  Even  when  her 
treaties  of  the  14th  of  June  with  Turkey,  and  that  of  the  2nd  of 
December  with  England  and  France,  seemed  to  bind  her  irre- 
vocably to  the  course  of  the  Allies,  and  when  ail  the  statesmen 
of  England  congratulated  themselves  on  the  acquisition  of  an 
ally  whose  possessions  border  the  weakest  part  of  the  Russian 
empire,  we  insisted  on  our  former  estimato  of  Austria,  which 
was  founded  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  influences  which  were  likely  to  bear  on  the  Kaiser.  The 
history  of  the  Vienna  Conferences  has  fully  borne  out  our 
assertions.  But,  though  Austria  remains  still  neutral,  her  geo- 
graphical position  does  not  permit  us  to  ignore  her  iu  the 
political  combinations  of  the  future.  It  is  important  to  know 
the  position  of  the  Austrian  Govemmrnf  towards  its  sub- 
jects, especially  those  of  Hungary,  where  the  revolution  of  1848, 
and  the  Austro- Russian  campaign  of  1849,  have  changed  the 
social  and  economical  condition  of  the  country  to  an  extent 
scarcely  surmised  in  Western  Europe.  It  is  worth  our  while  to 
investigate  how  these  changes  have  acted  upon  the  relations  and 
affections  of  the  Hungarians  to  the  Imperial  Central  Govern- 
ment The  state  of  Lombardy  is  better  known  to  Englishmen, 
since  it  is  within  the  reach  of  English  tourists,  but  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Austria  are  still  a  terra  incognita  to  the  Western 
world. 

In  order  to  make  the  present  condition  of  Hungary  under- 
stood, we  must  begin  with  a  slight  sketch  of  the  social  relations 
in  Hungary,  as  they  were  before  the  revolution  and  the  war  with 
Austria. 

The  individuals  of  every  nation  throughout  the  worid  are 
divided  into  classes ;  the  governing  classes  ar«  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  furnishing  statesmen  for  the  councils  of  the  king,  officers 
for  the  armies,  and  officials  for  the  administration.  Next  to 
them  we  find  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  dasses,  repre- 
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senting  the  capital  and  shrewdness  of  the  country,  amassing 
wealth  in  preference  to  court  honours  ;  and  lastly  the  labouring 
classes,  working  for  wages  in  towns,  and  cultivating  fields  in  the 
country.  In  ancient  times,  for  instance  in  Egypt,  and  in  India 
up  to  our  days,  these  classes  have  become  castes ;  in  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  slavery  superseded  the  lower  classes ;  feudalism 
organized  them  in  the  middle  ages,  and  established  distinc- 
tions by  which  the  gulf  between  the  different  classes  became 
nearly  insurmountable.  Since  the  time  of  the  Reforraatio'n  and 
of  the  Revolution,  these  legal  distinctions  have  been  dimihished 
and  nearly  abrogated  all  over  Europe  ;  America  never  knew 
them.  Still,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Europe,  the  remnants  of 
feudalism  were,  up  to  very  recently,  more  prominent  than  in  the 
west,  though  even  in  England  they  are  not  altogether  obliterated. 
In  Hungary,  for  instance,  these  distinctions  were  transferred  to 
the  soil.  The  nobles  paid  no  taxes  from  their  landed  property 
in  the  counties,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  acquire  the  landed 
property  of  the  peasants  or  petty  agriculturists;  while  if  pos- 
sessed of  town  property,  or  engaged  in  commercial  or  manu- 
factural  industry  in  towns,  they  were  rated  just  as  all  the  other 
inhabitants.  The  peasants  were  excluded  from  the  electoral 
franchise,  they  had  to  pay  moderate  taxes  to  the  State,  they  were 
subject  to  conscription  for  th*)  army,  and  to  a  labour-rent  of 
two  days  in  the  week  to  their  landlord  for  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  thirty  acres  of  land,  from  which  they  could  not  be 
ejected  under  any  pretext  as  long  as  they  perfonned  their  ser- 
vice, which  never  fell  into  arrear,  and  could  not  be  transferred 
from  one  year  to  another.  They  had,  besides,  to  pay  the  tithes, 
and  in  some  portions  of  the  country,  according  to  custom,  even 
one  full  fifth  of  the  grain  crops.  They  were  allowed  to  sell 
their  lands,  but  never  to  the  landlord  ;  they  could  migrate 
wherever  they  pleased  ;  their  lawsuits  were  always  carried  on 
gratuitously,  and  in  some  cases  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord  ; 
when  sick,  the  nu-dical  an<l  surgical  aid  thoy  required  was  paid 
from  the  county  taxes.  We  cannot  say,  that  from  the  legal 
point  of  view  the  Hungarian  peasant  was  in  a  wretcheil  condi- 
tion ;  for  a  moderate  labour-rent  which  he  might  transfonn  into  a 
money-rent,  he  had  the  undisturbed  tonure  of  thirty  acres,  and 
the  protection  of  his  landlord,  who  for  the  last  twenty  years  had 
no  kind  of  jurisdiction  over  him.  Ever  since  1825  the  Hungarian 
nobility  strove  to  raise  him  in  his  social  position,  and  the 
manorial  rights  of  the  landlords,  formerly  very  great,  were  by- 
and-by  modified  and  restricted  ;  the  stain  of  servage  was  gra- 
dually removeil  from  the  peasants.  But  besides  the  natural 
division  of  progressives  and  conservatives  among  the  governing 
classes,  there  was   one   more  difficulty  to  contend  with,  whi^ 
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made  every  reform  slow.  The  Austrian  Government  was  jealous 
of  Hung;ary,  distrusted  her,  and  was  anxious  to  retain  the  bulk 
of  her  population  ia  poverty,  aervaee,  and  ignorance.  The 
natural  opposition  of  tlie  governing  classes  gainst  the  plans  of 
the  Vienna  Cabinet  perverted  the  feelings  of  the  statesmen  of 
the  school  of  Prince  Mettemicb,  In  the  time  of  Queen  Maria 
Tlieresa^the  Austrian  Government  always  sided  wiUt  the  Hun- 
garian JbeUjftnts  against  the  oppressive  landlords;  but  when,  in 
1 825,  aWore  liberal  spirit  began  to  show  itself  in  the  Hui^iriaa 
Diet,  the  statesmen  of  Vienna,  in  order  to  play  the  different 
classes  against  one  another,  discountenanced  efforts  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasants,  and  openly  supported  sorvage  and 
villainage. 

Tlie  parliamentary  struggle  for  tlio  full  emancipation  of  the 
peasant  had  lasted  luready  for  about  twenty  years';  several  minor 
points  bad  been  obtained ;  the  principle  of  the  exemption  of  the 
nobles  from  paying  taxes  was  given  up,  on  the  pledge  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  State  was  to  be  controlled  by  the  Diet,  as  it 
is  by  Parliament  in  England, — to  which  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment objected — when  the  Diet  of  1847  assembled  in  November. 
In  December,  Mr.  Lonyay,  one  of  tho  larger  landed  proprietors 
of  Upper  Hungary,  introduced  a  hill  for  the  tibolition  of  the 
labour-rent  of  the  peasants,  giving  a  freehold  title  (o  them 
for  their  land,  amounting  to  about  twenty  millions  of  acres, 
against  a  veiy  moderate  compensation  to  the  landlords,  to  which 
the  nobility  and  peasantry  should  contribute  in  proportion  to 
their  property.  The  bill  met,  of  course,  with  opposition,  hut 
it  had  already  passed  several  stages  when  the  Paris  revolu- 
tion, in  Februaiy,  and  the  Vienna  revolution,  in  March,  18i8, 
gave  a  different  aspect  to  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Hungary 
obtained  a  national  independent  ministry  and  administration,  and 
its  first  act  was  to  carry  the  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
peasant  triumphantly  through  both  Houses.  It  was  submitted 
to  the  Emperor,  and  even  in  those  days  of  revolutionary  agita- 
tion tht:  bill  was  vetoed  !  Still,  the  Diet  once  more  sent  it  up 
to  the  sovereign,  who,  at  last,  reluctantly  gave  his  assent  on 
the  13th  of  April,  1848.  This  reluctance  of  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand, who  was  soon  afterwards  dethroned  by  a  pidace-revolu- 
tion,  foreboded  evil  days  to  Hungary,  and  clearly  disclosed  the 
fiu:t  that  reckless  Austrian  politicians  surrounded  the  sovereign, 
thwnrtini'  his  benevolent  intentions,  and  seeking  a  pretext  for 
a  TOit/»  d  etat  against  Hungary.  But  in  spite  of  these  obstacles, 
the  Hungarian  nobility  did  not  stop.  They  extended  the  franchise, 
gave  up  all  their  old  immunities,  established  full  legal  equahty, 
and  retained  only  one  proud  distinction  which  nobody  could 
grudge,  to  be  the  first  on  the  battle-field  for  tho  defence  of  the 
N.S. — vol-  X.  I  1 
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liberties  of  the  nation  and  the  first  on  the  scaffold  when  Busaiaa 
intervention  and  home-treachery  destroyed  the  independence  of 
Hungary,  and  handed  her  over  to  the  cruel  despotism  of  the 
Austrian  Government 

When,  after  the  betrayal  of  Vilagoa,  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
became  the  uncontrolled  lord  of  Hungary,  witn  one  stroke  of 
the  pen  he  abolished  all  the  constitutional  institutions  of  the 
country  which  had  grown  up  during  eight    centuries  and   a 
hi^f.     He  ignored  aU  the  reforms  introduced  by  the  national 
government,  and  substituted  the    German    law  and   his  owft 
uncontrolled  power.     Still,  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants  sur- 
vived.   The   revolution  had  given  them  a  freehold,  political 
equality,  and  the  franchise.     Political  equality,  however,  was 
turned  into  the  equality  of  servitude,  but  the  Emperor  did  not 
dare  to  restore  servage  and   villainage,  the  tithes,  ninths  and 
fifths ;  the  peasant  remained  a  freeholder,  a  freeman  as  £Bur  as 
anybody  can  be  called  a  freeman  in  Austria.     Thus  the  Hun- 
garians have  the  proud  satisfaction  that  though  defeated  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty  and  independence,  they  have  emancipated 
more  than  seven  millions  of  people  from  the  bonds  of  serfdom. 
If  Kossuth  and  his  friends  have  lost  their  property,  if  they  have 
been  hunted  down  throughout  Europe  like  felons,  if  they  have 
to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  exiles,  they  are  supported  by  the  self* 
consciousness  of  having  done  their  duty  to  their  fellow-oountry* 
men,  of  having  raised  the  social  position  of  the  peasants  and 
their  material  comforts.     The  Hungarian  Revolution   was  a 
failure,  yet  it  resulted  in  more  good  to  mankind  than  the  mait 
successful  reigns  of  those  potentates  whose  names  have  become 
famous  in  history.     The  peasant  of  Hungary,  tUling  his  thirty 
acres  of  land,  is  in  too  humble  a  station  to  excite  the  jealousy  <» 
the  Austrian  oppressors.     Their  vengeance  is  directed  agMDii 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  therefore  the  peasant  thrives  and 
prosi>ers,  and  is  not  forgetful  of  those  to  whose  sacrifices  be  it 
indebted  for  his  freehold.  It  is  true  the  Austrians  have  increased 
taxation  much  above  the  ante-revolutionary  standard  ;  they  liave 
introduced  the  systt^m  of  monopolies,  and  licences,  and  excise 
laws,  but  the  recent  harvests  in  Hungary  have  been  abundant ; 
the  present  war  keeps  the  prices  up  all  over  Europe,  and  the 
peasant  has  not  to  complain  of  bad  times  in  spite  of  taxea     He 
erows  wealthy  and  improves  his  material  condition.    Besides,  the 
fear  of  the  Austrians  and  their  distrust  of  Hungary  induced  the 
Oovemmtmt  to  extend  the  system  of  railway   communicatioiui 
principally  from  a  strategical  {K)int  ofview;  but  commerce  pro&te 
by  it     Lately,  the  deficiency  in  the  Austrian  treasury  forced  the 
Emperor  to  rosort  to  a  step  which  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to 
Hungary :  he  has  leased  the  railways  and  the  right  of  formii^ 
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new  lines  in  Hungary  for  ninety  years  to  a  French  company ; 
French  capital,  therefore,  and  French  enterprise  are  flowing  into 
the  country,  which  cannot  but  be  benefited  by  contact  with 
foreigners  who  have  no  interest  in  oppressing  the  natives. 

The  policy  of  Austria,  to  abolish  all  the  old  traditians  of 
Hungary,  though  it  has  deprived  the  country  of  all  poUtical 
rights,  has  at  least  had  the  advantage  of  ridding  it  of  the 
costly  and  dilatory  legal  proceedings  of  former  times.  Hun- 
garian law  was,  to  some  extent,  similar  to  that  of  England.  The 
Hungarians  had  their  Courts  of  Chaii(;ery,  and  lawsuits  ksting 
for  a  century,  and  ruining  generations  of  suitors  for  the  benefit, 
not  of  justice,  but  of  lav^ers  and  judges.  The  title-deeds 
were  not  clear,  and  the  courts  of  justice^  poUtical  and  ecclesi* 
astical,  were  just  as  dilatory  and  expensive  and  their  functions 
as  imperfectiy  defined  as  in  England.  The  Austrian  administrar 
tion  at  once  abolished  them  all ;  declared  all  the  tities  of  the 
present  landed  proprietors  good,  stopped  all  the  pending  law* 
suits  about  them,  and  introduced  the  clear,  though  pedantic,  civil 
law  of  Austria,  and  the  cheap  and  not  inefficient  law-<x>nrt8  of  the 
German  provinces.  It  was  a  revolutionary  measure,  unjust, 
bearing  hard  upon  many  individuals,  but  on  the  whole  benefiting 
the  country  by  giving  a  clear  titie  to  every  landed  proprietory 
and  cutting  off  at  the  root  thousands  of  lawsuits.  The  judicial 
struggle  about  the  title-deeds  has  in  former  times  had  a  detri* 
mental  influence  on  the  national  character  of  the  Hxmgarian 
gentry  and  nobility — they  were  all  lawyers,  quarrelling  and 
arguing  every  question  with  all  the  nicety  of  special  pleading. 
The  abrogation  of  this  branch  of  litigation  may,  perhaps,  make 
the  next  generation  of  Hungarians  less  inclined  to  lawsuits,  so 
much  the  more  as  the  common  oppression  of  the  nation  has 
become  a  bond  of  union  with  them.  Since  they  are  threatened 
in  their  national  existence,  they  cling  stronger  to  each  other,  and 
another  source  of  mischief  has  been  likewise  dried  up  by  Austria 
much  against  her  own  intention. 

Hungary,  in  many  respects  resembling  England,  was  peopled 
by  different  nationalities,  Upper  Sclavonians,  Germans,  Wallachs; 
just  as  we  see  here  in  England,  Anglo-Saxons  with  a  sprinkling 
of  Norman  and  Danish  blood,  Welshmen,  Highlanders,  and 
Irishmen.  The  original  inhabitants  were  of  the  Sclavonic  and 
the  Wallach  stock ;  as  the  original  inhabitants  of  England 
were  Britons.  The  Hungarians  occupying  Hungarv  in  the  ninth 
century  were  like  the  Anglo-Saxons,  they  absorbed  immediately 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Sclavonic  and  Wallachian  racea 
Grerman  colonists  founded  the  towns  and  introduced  commerce 
and  industry  into  Hungary,  whilst  the  Croats  held  the  position 
of  tho  Welsh,  clinging  to  their  nationality  among  their  moim- 
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tains,  but  sending  forth  their  sons  to  Hungary  in  quest  of  money 
and  offices.  All  these  nationalities  lived  in  peace  and  good  under- 
standing as  long  as  Hungary  was  governed  by  native  kings^  who, 
wearing  no  other  crown  than  the  Hungarian,  could  not  have  any 
"but  Hungarian  interests.  Whether  good  or  bad,  wise  or  foolish, 
they  were  national,  and  had  no  advantages  to  expect  from 
national  feuds  amongst  their  subjects.  Accordingly,  Sclavonians, 
Wallachians,  Germans,  and  Magyars  were  bound  together  by 
the  links  of  patriotism,  by  communion  of  interests,  and  kind 
feelings  of  fellow-citizenship.  But  as  soon  as  kings  of  the  House 
of  Austria  were  elected  to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  who  resided 
at  Vienna,  and  ruled  likewise  over  Bohemians,  Germans,  Carin- 
thians,  Camiolians,  and  sometimes  Belgians  or  Italians,  the 
interests  of  the  princes  became  different  from  the  interests 
of  either  of  their  countriea  Nearly  all  the  kingdoms  and  princi- 
palities of  the  House  of  Austria  had  their  own  free  constitution, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  archdukes,  who  always  aimed  at 
the  Imperial  crown  of  Germany,  and  sometimes  at  the  supremacy 
in  Italy  or  Spain,  countries  in  which  the  Hungarians  and  Bohe- 
mians had  no  interest  whatever.  The  princes,  accordingly,  in 
order  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand,  and  to  pursue  their 
d3mastic  aims  without  control,  always  played  the  different  nations 
under  their  sway  against  one  another,  and  the  Reformation  and  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  became  a  pretext  for  them  to  rob  the  people 
of  their  free  institutions.  The  scheme  of  the  Austrian  dynastic 
policy  has  been  reduced  to  a  certain  system,  almost  to  a  political 
formula.  First,  some  of  the  provinces  were  exceptionally 
oppressed,  their  rights  defied  and  trampled  upon,  their  com- 
plaints not  redressed,  until  the  inhabitants  were  driven  to 
rebellion.  The  archdukes  then  appealed  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
other  provinces  or  of  Germany,  and  with  their  aid  overcame  the 
armed  resistiince,  and  after  victory  abolished  the  old  constitu- 
tion and  rights  of  the  countr}',  introducing  the  most  complete 
absolutism.  Then  another  province  was  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner,  until,  in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  Bohemia,  Austria, 
Carinthia,  Camiola,  Dalmatia,  and  Istria  were  subdued  and 
deprived  of  their  liberty ;  GaUcia  and  Italy,  acquired  by  diplo- 
matic cunning  and  trickery,  were  always  treated  as  conquered 
provinces,  and  Hungary  remaineil  at  last  the  only  constitutional 
Kingdom  which  resisted  Austrian  absolutism.  Not  that  the 
scheme  was  not  tried  likewise  with  her,  but  it  failed  repeatedly. 
The  Hungarians,  driven  to  rebellion  six  times  in  two  nundced 
years,  were  four  times  successful,  and  concluded  treaties  of  pence 
with  their  aggressive  monarchs  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  or  in 
the  heart  of  Upper  Austria.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  tiuit 
Hungary  could  not  be  put  down  by  the  united  force  of  the  unccm* 
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stitutional  provinces  of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  old  scheme  ^ 
of  destroying  by  division  was  noiv  resorteii  to  in  Hungary ;  aho 
ivas  to  he  broken  by  dissensions  jimongst  her  inhabitants.  The 
natural  differences  between  the  agricultural  interest  in  the 
counties,  representing  the  Mnyyars,  and  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  towns,  inhabited  principally  by  Oennans, 
became  of  tlie  greatest  importance  with  the  Austrian  rulers ; 
and  the  town  population  was  supported  against  the  counties 
Sometimes,  again,  the  landed  interest  received  temporary  support 
against  manufacturing  industry.  Still  the  animosity  between 
Germans  and  Hungarians  remained  always  slight  and  of  no 
political  conseqnence.  More  fatal  results  came  from  a  different 
quarter.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Hungary,  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
invited  the  Serbians,  subjects  to  Turkey,  to  emigrate  into 
Himgary,  offering  them  a  natioual  existence,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Hungarian  Diet.  They  obtained  the  right  of  electing 
a  chief,  and  were  promised  Li>wer  Hungary,  organized  as  a 
Serbian  province,  altogether  independent  of  the  Diet  But  their 
number,  though  considerable,  amounting  to  70,000  families, 
could  not  fill  the  plain  between  the  Lower  Danube  and  the 
Marosh.  Germans  and  Hungarians  docked  to  the  same  fertile 
districts  in  equal  numbers,  and  the  Court  of  Vienna  retracted 
the  concessions  made  to  the  Serbian  emigrants,  under  the  plea 
that  it  was  unable  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  Hun- 
garians. Accordingly,  the  Serbians  were  placed  under  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  Hungary,  and  though  their  aristocracy  was 
soon  amalgamated  with  the  Magyars,  the  bulk  of  the  Serbians, 
and  principally  their  priests,  felt  themselves  cheated.  Their 
wratli,  however,  was  turned,  not  against  the  Vienna  Government, 
but  again.st  the  Hungarians,  so  much  the  more,  as  the  Ser- 
bians, a  warlike  but  lazy  race,  could  not  maintain  competition 
with  the  more  industrious  Hungarians  and  Germans.  Their 
lands,  which  they  held  under  tlie  original  grant  of  the  Emperor 
LeoiwKl,  passed  into  the  hands  of  their  neighboui's,  ami  the 
.enmity  between  the  two  races  was  encouraged  by  the  statesmen 
of  Austria. 

Similar  attempts  were  made  with  the  Waliflchians,  but  they, 
degraded,  cruel,  and  less  manly  than  the  Serbians,  were  too 
unmanageable  even  for  the  Vienna  Cabinet  They  had  to  be 
put  down  by  the  Government,  as  they  did  not  understand  the 
intentions  of  their  prompters,  and  thought  they  were  deared  to 
make  war  against  property  and  education.  The  Wallachians 
cotdJ  be  relied  upon  by  Metternich  and  statesmen  of  his 
school,  only  when  actual  war  had  arisen  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  and  even  then  only  as  an  armed  mob,  murdering  de- 
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fenceless  persons,  and  burning  the  castles  of  the  aristocracy,— 
never  as  a  people  capable  of  military  organization. 

The  Croats,  who  for  seven  hundred  years,  through  close  alliance 
with  the  Hungarians,  had  become  nearly  identified  with  them, 
were  of  more  importanca  One  circumstance  only  endangered  the 
friendship  of  the  two  countries.  Croatia,  with  its  one  million  of 
inhabitants,  belonged  to  the  Roman-catholic  Church  in  its  most 
bigoted  forms,  whilst  in  Hungaiy  the  majority  of  the  gentry 
h^  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  KeK>rmed  Churck  The  Austrian 
Government  seized  upon  this  difference,  and  encouraged  the 
Croat  members  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  in  1832-1843  to  recnst  to 
the  utmost  the  bill  which  was  to  secure  free  religious  exercise  to 
Protestants  in  Croatia.  At  the  same  time  the  national  traditions 
of  Croatia  were  fostered  by  the  Qovemment,  and  the  idea  of  a 
great  South  Sclavonic  empire,  including  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and 
the  Sclavonic  population  of  Turkey  in  Bosnia,  Serbia,  and  Mon- 
tenegro, was  countenanced  both  by  Austria  and  the  emissaries 
of  the  Czar.  Croatia,  formerly  in  willing  alliance  with  Hungary, 
by  which  she  had  entered  into  the  family  of  Western  Europe, 
became  tired  of  her  former  associationa  In  union  with  Hungary 
she  had,  as  the  smaller  and  poorer  country,  only  the  advantages 
which  the  PrincipaUty  of  Wales  has  in  conjunction  with  England, 
whilst  in  confederation  with  the  Sclavonic  populations  of  Turkey, 
she  hoped  to  become  their  head  by  the  nigher  education  and 
civilization  of  her  inhabitants. 

Such  were  the  differences  of  races,  and  the  difficulties  arising 
firom  their  collision,  when  the  year  1848  arrived,  and  the  con- 
cessions made  to  Hungary  prompted  Austria  to  put  in  motaon 
all  the  machinery  prepared  for  nearly  a  century  in  apprehension 
of  a  coming  struggle  between  Hungary  and  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg.  The  Serbs  were  the  first  who,  invited  by  Austria,  rose 
against  the  Hungarians,  and  not  satisfied  with  a  proportionate 
share  in  the  representation,  and  with  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, claimed  the  perfect  independence  of  Lower  Hungary,  and 
a  national  Serb  administration.  Their  claims,  unjust  and  uncon- 
stitutional, were  openly  disavowed  but  secretly  supported  by  the. 
Court.  The  Magyar,  as  well  as  the  Serb  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Hungarv,  armed  themselves,  and  unheard  of  cruelties  were  per^ 
petrated  by  the  latter,  who  seeme<l  to  aim  at  the  extirpation  of 
all  the  Magyar  aud  German  population  within  the  imaginary 
boundary  of  their  projectetl  priucipalitv. 

Next  to  them,  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  6enenil  Baron  Jellachtch, 
flattere<l  the  national  traditions,  declared  the  little  country  inde- 
pendent of  Hungary,  and  marched  an  army  of  65,000  men 
against  Pest,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  put  down  the  seditions 
faction  which  Iiad  extorted  concessions  from  the  Emperor.     Bui 
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the  '  seditious  faction'  proved  too  strong  for  him  ;  he  was  defeated^ 
and  had  to  fly  to  Austria.  The  statesmen  of  the  Court  became 
now  frightened  ;  a  palace  revolution  forced  poor  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand to  abdicate,  and  the  'war  was  to  be  carried  on  with  all 
the  resources  of  the  empire.  The  Wallachians  of  Tranfiylvania 
were  stirred  up  against  their  landlords ;  the  Serbs  and  Croats, 
formerly  disowned,  were  now  acknowledged  as  the  supports  of 
the  throne,  the  Hungarian  statesmen  were  outlawed,  and  the 
constitution  of  Hungary  declared  to  be  forfeited.  In  spite  of 
all  these  measures,  Hungary  triumphantly  resisted  the  hosts  cxf 
Austria,  when  Russia  was  called  in,  and  treason  consummated 
the  fate  of  Hungary. 

But  now  a  change  came  over  the  scena  The  Himgarians 
were  deprived  of  their  constitution  because  they  were  rebek ;  but 
the  Croats  were  likewise  deprived  of  their  right  of  meeting,  of 
their  custom  of  assessing  themselves,  and  of  their  privilege  of 
electing  their  magistrates,  and  may<nrs,  and  town-councila  The 
reward  of  the  Croatians  for  their  loyalty  to  the  Imperial  house 
was  just  the  same  as  the  punishment  of  the  Hungarians  for 
their  rebellion.  The  Serbs  likewise  obtained  no  national  inde- 
pendence  in  Lower  Hungary.  They  were  subjected  to  the  iron 
rule  of  Austria,  together  with  the  Croatians  and  Hungarians* 
The  German  language,  equally  disliked  by  them  all,  was  intro- 
duced as  the  language  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  Wallachians,  who,  though  they  had  done  less 
for  Austria  than  the  Croats  and  Serbs,  were  still  the  most  ciar 
morous,  were  threatened  with  punishment  for  the  murders 
and  depredations  they  had  committed,  and  their  principal  chief 
was  banished  from  Transylvania.  The  disappointment  was 
general  in  Croatia,  and  amongst  the  Serbs  and  Wallachians. 
The  Hungarians  bore  their  fate  in  silence  with  resignation,  b^ 
cause  they  knew  they  had  to  submit  to  conquerors ;  but  the 
triumphant  Croatians  and  Serbians,  rewarded  by  increased  taxa- 
tion, and  by  the  abolition  of  their  constitutional  liberty,  felt 
themselves  insulted  and  degraded,  and  soon  made  peace  ¥rith 
the  Hungarians.  They  openly  acknowledged  that  they  had 
committed  the  greatest  possible  mistake  in  taking  up  arms 
against  Hungary.  The  Austrian  old  plan  of  destroying  the 
liberties  of  the  subject  by  division  amongst  them  had  again 
succeeded  ;  but  the  common  defeat  healed  dissension  between 
the  different  races,  and  filled  up  the  gulf  which  had  divided 
them  in  times  of  prosperity,  whilst  the  Germans  and  Sda- 
vonians  of  Hungary  became  at  once  Magyars  in  feeling  and 
often  in  language.  We  are  able  to  give  Austrian  authority  in 
proof  of  the  cessation  of  all  animosity  between  the  different 
races  of  Hungary  Proper.     Anxious  to  deprive  the  war  of  1849. 
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of  its  national  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  Austrian 
Government  ordered  a  census  to  be  taken,  and  the  different 
races  and  nationalities  to  be  marked  in  the  returns.  They 
wished  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Magyars  were  an  imperious 
minority,  lording  it  over  a  majority  of  Sclavonians ;  and  what 
was  the  result  ?  Whilst  even  the  most  enthusiastically  national 
statistics  of  Hungary  before  1848  never  had  put  the  Magyar 
race  at  more  than  six  millions,  eight  millions  declared  them- 
selves to  be  Magyars  in  the  returns  of  1850.  In  fact,  the  Scla- 
vonians and  Germans  of  Upper  Hungary  had  put  their  names 
down  as  Magyars.  The  Croats  and  Ser))s  did  not  give  up  their 
national  name,  but  their  spirit  became  so  anti-Austrian,  that 
martial  law  was  extended  to  their  territory,  and  manifestations 
of  their  goodwill  towards  Kossuth,  with  whom  they  had  struggled 
on  the  battlefield,  have  reached  him  here  in  exila  Austrian 
oppression,  therefore,  led  to  union  and  goodwill  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Hungary,  the  patriotic  spirit  was  raised  and 
strengthened,  no  despondency  has  overtaken  them  ;  they  live  in 
the  hope  that  their  national  existence,  liberty,  and  independence 
will  be  reasserted  at  a  not  distant  period,  in  spite  of  the  decla- 
ration of  one  of  the  most  influential  statesmen  of  England,  that 
the  independence  of  Hungary  would  be  a  misfortune  to  Europe. 

Still,  though  such  hopes  animate  the  Hungarians;  though  tne 
peasants  thrive,  and  the  French  *  soci^t^  mobilifere'  infuses  new 
blood  into  the  industrial  enterprizes  of  the  country ;  life,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  travellers  in  Hungary,  is  gloomy  and  suUen. 
Pest,  the  capital  of  the  country,  has  lost  many  of  its  inhabitants; 
the  aristocracy,  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  revenues  by  new 
taxes  and  by  the  difficulties  entailed  by  a  state  of  transition, — 
the  labour-rent  of  the  peasants  having  ceased,  whilst  the  land- 
owners are  often  in  want  of  capital  for  tilling  their  estates  by  free 
labour, — make  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  reside  in  the  country, 
where  contact  with  Austrian  officials  is  less  freouent ;  and  the 
government  officers,  mostly  foreigners,  little  understanding  the 
language  of  those  whom  they  are  to  govern  and  shunned  by 
them,  live  in  Hungary  as  if  they  were  in  exile.  Between  them 
and  the  inhabitants  there  is  no  community  of  interests.  They 
are  disregarded  in  society,  or  treated  with  a  cold  politeness  and 
semblance  of  respect,  often  more  hurtful  than  even  insult  They 
hold  the  position  of  a  conquering  army  encamped  in  a  foretgn 
country,  rather  than  that  of  a  civU  class  permanently  established 
in  it. 

The  religious  condition  of  Hungary  has  deteriorated  under  the 
present  rule.  The  established  church,  maintaineil  and  strength- 
ened by  the  patronage  of  the  government,  is  the  Roman  Catholia 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  great  majority  of  the  Uunganans 
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turned  Protestants,  and  the  Sclavonians  of  the  north,  many  of 
them  emigrants  from  Bohemia,  found  in  the  church  reformed 
by  Luther  only  a  return  to  the  Hussite  creed  to  which 
they  had  secretly  adhered  for  a  century.  But  the  princes  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  bigoted  Roman  Catholics,  supported 
the  Jesuits  in  the  seventeenth  century  with  all  their  might, 
and  effected  what  was  called  the  counter  reformation.  The 
Protestants  were  persecuted  and  oppressed,  their  clergymen 
outlawed  by  courts  martial,  and  the  Protestant  Hungarians 
driven  to  rebeliion  and  to  an  alliance  with  the  Turks.  This 
persecution  of  Protestantism  explains  a  phase  of  the  history  of 
Hungary,  which  has  scarcely  ever  been  understood  by  the  his- 
torians of  Western  Europe.  The  Turks,  until  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Austria  to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  were  regarded 
as  the  natural  enemy  of  the  country,  and  though  often  victorious 
met  with  such  resistance  that  they  could  not  establish  them- 
selves permanently  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Danube.  But 
scarcely  had  the  Austrian  princes  displayed  their  enmity  against 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  than  the  Turks  were  suddenly  greeted 
as  allies  by  the  Protestants  and  liberals,  and  no  resistance  was 
offered  to  their  conquering  progress,  since  they  did  not  in 
Hungary  oppress  people  on  account  of  their  religion,  nor 
interfere  with  the  local  self-government  of  the  country.  Car- 
dinal Martinuzzi,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of 
Transylvania,  recommended  openly  the  alliance  of  Turkey  to  his 
countrymen,  so  did  Prince  Gabriel  Bethlen,  the  most  heroic  and 
successful  of  all  the  Protestant  leaders  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Civil  and  religious  liberty  had,  according  to  them  and  to  Hun- 
garian experience,  nothing  to  dread  from  Constantinople,  but 
very  much  from  Vienna,  where  a  German  statesman.  Prince 
Lobkovitz,  openly  declared  that  unless  Hungary  could  be  first 
beggared  and  then  made  Roman  Catholic,  she  never  would 
become  good  Austrian.  It  seems  the  present  rulers  at  Vienna 
have  not  altogether  forgotten  the  principles  of  Prince  Lob- 
kovitz. As  far  as  they  can  they  encourage  the  spreading  of 
Roman-catholicism  by  rewards  and  intimidation;  for  Pro- 
testantism and  rebellion  are  synonymous  in  their  eyes.  The 
Jesuits  formerly  excluded  from  Hungary  were  introduced,  and 
the  right  of  the  Protestant  church  to  elect  its  clergymen  and 
superintendents  in  open  meetings  has  been  curtailed.  The  Pro- 
testant schools  formerly  independent  of  the  state  are  now  put 
under  tlie  control  of  Roman-catholic  boards,  and  education  is  to 
pass  over  to  the  hands  of  Jesuits,  open  and  disguised.  At  the 
same  time  they  go  all  the  length  of  Prince  Lobkovitz'  instruc- 
tions, and  try  to  oppress  Hungary  by  heavy  taxation.  The 
enormous  army  necessary  to  keep  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Poland 
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in  subjection,  absorbs  more  than  the  regular  income  of  Austria 
before  1848.  The  taxes  were  therefore  doubled,  and  in  Hun- 
gary more  than  doubled,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
levied  makes  them  still  more  hateful.  But  the  Austrian 
government  does  not  always  succeed  in  its  schemea  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  Hungarians  were  known  as  people  addicted  to 
smoking,  similar  in  that  respect  to  the  Turks,  for  whom  tobacco 
is  as  indispensable  as  tea  for  Englishmen.  It  was  therefore 
believed  that  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  might  prove  a  lai^ 
item  in  the  revenue.  Accordingly,  all  the  tobacco  planters,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  farmers  in  Lower  Hungary,  were 
ordered,  under  penalty,  to  sell  their  produce  to  the  excise 
officers  at  a  fixed  price,  and  were  not  allowed  to  consume  any 
portion  of  their  own  crop  under  heavy  fines,  whilst  the  {^ces 
charged  by  the  government  for  their  stores  were  about  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  higher  than  what  was  paid  to  the  producer.  Bat 
the  measure  proved  a  complete  failure.  The  Hungarians  found 
that  the  soil  required  for  the  production  of  good  tobacco  is  suited 
equally  to  oil  plants;  as,  for  instance,  rape-seed,  or  colza,  which 
yield  the  same  return  without  any  annoyance;  they  therefore  at 
once  gave  up  the  culture  of  tobacco  and  produced  oil-seeds^ 
whilst  many  of  the  smokers  discontinued  the  use  of  the  firagraot 
weed.  A  great  demonstration  took  place  at  Debreczin;  the 
planters  publicly  burnt  their  tobacco-seed,  and  the  smokers  threw 
their  pipes  into  the  bonfire.  The  Government  was  forced  to 
yield  to  the  pressure,  and  to  relax  the  most  obnoxious  features 
of  the  monopoly,  not  to  lose  the  income  of  the  duty  on  tobacco 
altogether.  Similar  scenes  occurred  in  regard  to  the  vineyards, 
when  they  were  taxed  rather  heavily  the  proprietors  uprooted 
the  vines,  and  converted  the  slopes  of  the  less  profitable  hills 
into  sheep  walks.  The  Austrian  financial  men  are  not  mudi 
versed  in  national  economy,  and  find  often  to  their  great  asio- 
nishment,  that  their  measures  only  divert  the  direction  of  agri- 
cultural industry. 

The  most  oclious  measure  of  the  Austrian  government  was 
the  80-calleil  voluntary  loan  of  last  year.  On  the  vei^  of 
bankruptcy  the  Austrian  government  made  an  appeal  to  the 
people  for  a  large  loan,  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  subscription, 
and  to  be  jmid  by  instalments  in  the  course  of  five  yean; 
bearing  six  per  cent,  interest.  All  the  means  of  official  inti- 
midation were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  get  the  sum  sub- 
scribed, and  as  a  deposit  of  five  per  cent,  only  was  required 
at  the  moment  of  subscription,  many  people  principaUy  in 
Italy  and  Hungary  put  their  names  down  for  large  sums; 
and  in  the  hope  that  forfeiting  the  deposit,  they  never  could 
be  made  answerable  for  the   remainder  of   the  subscription. 
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they  disposed  of  their  scrip  to  men  of  straw.  When,  however, 
the  second  instalment  was  to  be  paid  the  sums  subscribed  for 
were  not  forthcoming ;  and  the  Austrian  government  issued  an 
order  in  council,  that  the  next  instalments  of  the  voluntary  loan 
should  be  levied  by  execution  on  the  original  subscribers,  and 
their  goods  distrained  if  required.  If  this  is  called  a  vohmr- 
ta/ry  loan  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  know  what  2k  forced  loan  may 
be.  The  ministerial  order  shows  at  least  the  credit  which 
government  securities  enjoy  in  Austria. 

To  recapitulate  the  facts:  the  condition  of  the  peasant  in 
Hungary,  improved  by  emancipation,  is  satis£actory,  in  spite 
of  the  petty  annoyances  of  excise  officers  and  tax  collectors,  but 
he  is  well  aware  that  his  emancipation  is  due  to  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  whilst  overwhelming  taxation  is  only  due  to  Austria. 
They  are  reconciled  to  their  former  landlords,  and  b^in  to  acquire 
wealth.  The  feud  of  races  has  ceased  altogether,  the  feeling 
of  patriotism  unites  again  all  the  different  nationalities  in 
Hungary ;  the  Sclavonians  and  Germans  feel  themselves  as  Hun- 
garians, and  even  the  Serbs  and  Croats,  though  they  have  not  yet 
given  up  their  schemes  of  a  Southern  Sclavonic  empire,  are 
united  with  the  majority  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  The 
Austrian  government  is  unable  to  win  golden  opinions  in  Hun- 
gary, and  the  loss  of  political  liberty  and  of  self-government  has 
not  been  forgotten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  between 
the  Carpathians,  the  Danube,  and  the  Save. 

Such  being  the  general  feeling  in  Hungary,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  the  population  should  look  at  the  present  phases  of  the 
war  rather  with  indifference,  though  at  first  its  sympathies 
were  enlisted  for  Turkey  and  against  Russia.  The  Turks  have 
behaved  handsomely  towards  the  exiled  Hungarians.  They  pro- 
tected Kossuth  and  his  friends  against  the  vengeance  of  Austria^ 
and  even  when  by  the  advice  and  representation  of  the  Western 
Powers,  they  were  induced  to  detain  them  in  an  Asiatic  fortress, 
the  Sultan  made  a  liberal  provision  for  them,  and  all  the  respect 
due  to  patriotic  heroism  was  paid  to  the  remnants  of  the  Hun- 
garian anny.  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  regarded  as 
the  great  enemy  of  Hungary  as  well  as  of  every  country  pro- 
gressing in  freedom  and  civilization.  It  was  therefore  with 
rapturous  ajiplause  that  the  reports  of  the  victories  of  Oltenitza 
and  Citate  were  received  in  Hungary,  so  much  the  more  as 
many  of  the  officers  of  the  late  Hungarian  army  served  under  the 
command  of  Omer  Pasha,  and  in  Asia ;  Count  Illinszky,  or  as 
they  call  him  now,  Iskender  Bey,  the  hero  of  Citate,  has  warred 
against  the  Austrians  under  Gorgey.  The  Hungarians  were 
proud  of  General  Kmetty — Ismael  Pasha — ^who  commands  W 
Kars,  surrounded   by  Hungarian   officers,   and  the  success  of 
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Turkey  foreboded  freedom  to  Hungary.  But  when  the  war. 
instead  of  becominor  a  war  of  liberty  against  despotism,  assumed 
the  colour  of  a  political  war  for  the  restoration  of  tlie  balance  of 

fower ;  when  Austria  began  to  be  courted  by  the  Western 
'owers,  and  regarded  as  an  ally,  though  remaining  in  such  a 
state  of  neutrality  as  allowed  the  Russians  to  send  their  army 
from  the  Danube  to  Balaklava  and  Inkermann,  the  Hungarians 
lost  their  sympathies  in  the  struggle.  Tjurkey  had  in  a  single- 
handed  contest  proved  her  vitality  and  her  power  of  resistance, 
her  future  could  scarcely  be  damaged  by  the  Russians.  If  it 
is  to  be  damaged  it  will  be  by  her  friends,  who,  without 
knowing  her  institutions,  her  manner  of  thinking  and  feeling, 
are  enforcing  theoretical  reforms  not  suited  to  her.  And  as  to 
the  struggle  of  the  Western  Powers,  allies  of  Austria,  against 
Russia,  there  is  little  chance  for  the  liberty  of  continental  Europe 
in  the  victory  of  either  party.  As  long  as  the  issue  of  the 
great  crisis  is  narrowed  to  the  distinction  l)etween  the  coun- 
terpoise and  the  limitation  of  Russian  preponderance  in  the 
Black  Sea,  no  nation  of  the  Continent  can  feel  sympathy  with 
England  and  France,  but  let  the  Western  Powers  proclaim  the 
humiliation  of  Russia  as  their  great  aim,  and  all  Europe  will  rise 
in  their  support,  and  fight  their  battles  with  enthusiasm  and 
success. 
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The  Lives  of  the  Poets  Laureate.      With  an   Introduetorif  £uay 
the   Title  and   Office,     \\\   Wiltshire  Stanton  Austin,  jun.,  B.i 


Oil 

Exetor  College,  Oxford,  and  John  Kaljih,  M.A.,  Barrister*at*Law. 
London  :   Uiehard  lientlov.     lSo3. 

This  work  is  devoted  to  a  branch  of  inxtical  biofipraphj  and  criticism 
which,  in  its  isohition,  lias  not,  as  we  behevc,  been  estfajed  before. 
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The  oflifc  or  Poet  Laureate  appears  to  have  assumed  its  first  di»- 
tinctiveness  under  the  CiBsars,  though  the  custom  of  rewarding  a 
successful  popt  with  a  garland  of  laurel  most  previuled  after  the 
revival  of  letters.  In  Eng;land  the  title  of  Poet  Laureate  was  never 
conferred  by  royal  appointment,  as  is  now  the  ease,  until  a  far  later 
^e.  It  was  formerly  a  scholastic  distinction,  and  simply  a  university 
.  degree  conferred  upon  many,  one  of  whom  was  selected  by  the  monarch 
to  illustrate  the  events. of  his  reign,  and  to  attend  his  court.  This 
distinction  obtained  under  the  popes  ;  and  in  the  middle  a^ea  England, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  and  even  Spain  conferred  this  honour  on  their 
favoured  bards.  We  find  the  first  king's  Poet  Laureate  in  the  reig:i  of 
Edward  IV. ;  and  John  Kaye,  of  whcisc  liistory  and  writings  little  or 
nothing  is  known,  is  the  first  English  poist  ao  distinguished.  Sbelton 
the  Poet  Laureate  to  Heury  VIII.,  was  the  last  who  bore  the  title  in 
its  primary  signification  as  a  university  degree.  Spenser,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  '  Fairy  Queen,'  was  the  nest  who  enjoyed  the 
distinction ;  and  Ben  Jonson  after  him  inherited  the  laurel.  The 
names  of  Sir  William  Davenant  and  John  Dryden  uert  appeared  on 
the  lists,  and  are  succeeded  by  Nahura  Tate,  who  baa  been  described 
as  the  author  of  the  worst  iteration  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  worst 
version  of  the  Paalms  of  David.  Tln^sc  «lio  are  acqnainted  with  the 
ordinary  version  still  sung  in  the  Scottisli  clmrches  will  judge  how  far 
this  latter  criticism  is  just,  and  will  perhaps  hi'  remindwl  of  Dr,  Johnson's 
judgment  upon  Watts,  to  the  effect  that  he  bad  done  that  tolerably 
which  no  one  had  ever  done  well.  Rowe,  KnsJon,  Cibber,  and  White- 
head follow  in  succession ;  and  the  first  ^-reat  name  which  we  find  in 
modern  times  is  that  of  Thomas  Warton,  who  flourished  iii  the  reign 
of  George  III.  Pye  may  be  passed  by  with  the  mention  of  his  name ; 
and  a  later  era  introduces  us  to  the  names  of  our  greatest  modern 
laureates,  Southcy  and  Wordsworth ;  for  Tennyson  had  not  yet  been 
discovered  in  the  poetical  hemisphere.  To  Southey  the  authors  do 
full  justice,  if  not  something  more;  while  their  criticism  on  Words- 
worth will  give  no  small  dissatisfaction  to  his  numerous  and  enthu- 
siastic admirers.  He  had,  they  say,  all  the  faults  of  one  who  lived  in 
a  little  world  of  his  own,  and  reigned  in  that  petty  kingdom  supreme ; 
while  his  unfamiliarity  with  what  was  to  other  men  familiar,  caused 
him  to  find  food  for  poetic  musing  in  what  they  passed  by  unheeded. 
It  caused  him  to  minify  trifles,  to  aim  at  dignifying  the  meanest 
objects,  and  to  struj^Ie,  not  merely  to  seek  good  but  to  find  poetry  in 
everj'thing.  '  What,'  says  the  writer,  '  could  have  induced  him  to 
spend  j'cars  of  his  life  in  the  composition  of  such  a  long  unimpassioned 
narrative  as  '  The  Prelude,'  which,  with  the  eiception  of  a  few  years 
i;Iitt«ring  in  the  arid  waste,  is  a  tedious  prosaic  account  in  blank  verse 
of  a  very  ordinary  existence,  in  which  the  author  wanders  on  registering 
the  minuteat  and  least  important  incidents  with  heavy  solemnity,  and 
philosophizing  in  a  method  the  most  tiresome  on  events  the  most 
trivial  ■"  This  notion  will  he  unpalatable  to  a  modem  and  fashionable 
school ;  but  a  similar  one  is  most  felicitously  expressed  by  a  writer  in 
the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  which  on  this  subject  will  not  be  suspected 
of  prejudice.    The  volume  before  us  deserves  a  more  extended  notice 
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than  we  can  bestow  upon  it.  The  research  it  displays  is  worthy  of 
the  highest  commendation.  Its  literary  judgments  are  at  once  saga- 
cious,  independent,  and  liberal ;  and  its  style,  while  it  is  rarely  elevated 
to  that  impassioned  eloquence  which  the  highest  examples  have  justified 
in  the  judicial  treatment  of  imaginative  literature,  never  sinks  to 
mediocrity,  and  often  rises  even  above  the  level  of  an  intelligent  and 
scholar-like  criticism. 


Acadian  Geology:  an  Account  of  the  Geological  Structure  and 
Mineral  JResources  of  Kova  Scotia  and  portions  of  the  neighbouring 
Provinces  of  British  America,  By  John  William  Dawson,  F.G.S!, 
&c.  &c.     Post  8vo.     pp.  388.     Edinburgh :  Oliver  &  Boyd. 

'  Acadia'  is  the  term  originally  adopted  by  the  French  from  tlie 
Indians  to  designate  the  colony  which,  under  our  rule,  is  knovm  bj 
the  less  euphonious  names  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswidc,  and  Prince 
Edward's  Island. 

The  present  volume  carefully  fulfils  the  promise  of  its  titlo-pi^. 
Though  much  of  its  matter  has  been  previously  communicated  to 
scientiiic  journals,  yet  it  has  ample  permanent  interest  both  for  the 
merchant  and  the  geologist.  The  yearly  produce  of  the  provinoe  in 
minerals  comprises  about  20,000  chaldrons  of  coals ;  £10,000  worth 
of  gypsum ;  and  the  like  value  of  millstones ;  besides  iron  ores  and 
other  minerals.  The  vast  magazines  of  raw  material  thus  laid  up  at 
the  gates  of  our  American  possessions  should  form  an  element  in 
all  calculations  respecting  the  future  destinies  of  the  transatlantic 
world. 

But  it  is  for  geologists  that  this  volume  is  specially  written.  A 
description,  so  locally  complete,  and  evidently  faithful,  will  farm  safe 
groundwork  for  general  deductions.  Nova  Scotia  exhibits — I.  Marah 
land,  of  modem  formation,  and  still  enlarging  by  the  action  of  the 
sea  on  low  shores ;  2.  A  subjacent  drift  of  boulders  and  sands ;  3.  Tlie 
absence  of  idl  the  tertiary  chalk  and  oolitic  formations  which  to  much 
iliversify  the  mother  country,  and  instead  of  these  a  limited  develop* 
ment  of  New  Ked  Sandstone,  with  a  grand  exposure  of  coal  meanires ; 
resting  on,  4.  Slaty  rocks  of  Devonian  age,  with  unexplored  base ;  and 
5.  A  considerable  outburst  of  ig^ieous  trap|)ean  and  granitic  rocks. 

Tlie  main  feature  in  the  book  (as  in  the  district  described)  i«  the 
productive  coal,  with  its  accompanving  ])hcnomena.  Whilst  the  CMv 
Doniferous  system  in  other  places  is  usually  so  obscured  by  rclatiTe 
position  as  to  render  its  investigation  a  matter  of  difficulty,  it  hat 
long  been  known  that  in  Acadia  it  is  displayed  in  perfect  symmetiy. 
In  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at  South  Joggins,  there  occurs  a  coast  line  ctf 
seven  miiet*,  composed  entirely  of  layers  of  coal,  with  associated  shales 
and  sandstones.  The  inclined  position  of  the  beds  discloses  14,000 
vertical  feet  of  accumulations,  arranged  in  unbroken  succession,  ranging 
from  the  lowet^t  to  the  highest  bed  of  the  true  coal  deposit.<(.  and  oom* 
prising  strventy  distinct  seams  of  this  invaluiAble  subf4anei>. 

To  any  one  who  may  still  have  indefinite?  notions  of  the  kind  of 
evidence  ou  which  the  scale  of  geological  time  has  been  constructed. 
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we  commend  the  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Dawson's  twenty  pages  de- 
scriptive of  the  measured  section  at  South  Joggins.  The  observations 
and  laboiu*s  of  Mr.  Logan,  the  GTovernment  Canadian  geologist,  and  of 
Mr.  Dawson,  have  been  confirmed  by  others  in  reference  to  this  wcmder- 
ful  exposition  of  the  preparations  made  in  the  past  for  the  present. 
There  are  upwards  of  2(50  distinct  beds,  each  possessing  ample  internal 
evidence  of  slow  post-consolidation  succession :  seventy-seven  of  these 
are  ancient  compressed  soils,  yet  containing  the  roots  of  the  forests 
they  once  supported ;  thirty-seven  of  them  still  have  erect  trunks  of 
trees  remaining  where  they  once  grew ;  many  of  them  show  marks 
caused  by  the  splashing  of  the  rain  on  a  muddy  beach ;  some  still 
show  the  footprints  of  the  lizards  that  once  ran  over  their  surfaces, 
and  others  exhibit  clusters  of  estuary  shells  at  the  foot  of  the 
trees,  to  which  the  waters  once  reached. 

Mr.  Dawson  indicates  directions  for  future  inquiry,  and  his  con- 
clusion is  worthy  of  his  book  and  of  his  topic. 


1.  TJie  Crimea :  its  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  The  Khans ^  the 
Sultans,  and  the  Czars,  With  Notices  of  its  Scenery  and  Population . 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Milner,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S,  Post  12mo.  pp.  368. 
London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

2.  The  Crimea :  its  Towns,  Inhabitants,  and  Social  Customs,  By  a 
Lady  Resident  near  the  Alma.  Pcap  8vo.  pp.  143.  London : 
Partridge,  Oake}',  &  Co. 

Tii£  appearance  of  these  volumes  is  opportune.  The  war  which  is 
now  raging  has  called  attention  to  the  Crimea,  and  the  English  people 
are  in  consequence  desirous  of  knowing  more  respecting  its  past  history 
and  the  present  condition  of  its  people,  than  formerly.  After  having 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  ancients,  the  Crimea  has  become  practi- 
cally a  terra  incognita.  The  events,  however,  which  are  now  occurring 
have  invested  it  with  special  interest,  and  drawn  towards  it  the  eyes 
of  Europe.  Neither  of  the  volumes  now  before  us  is  designed  to  give 
the  history  of  the  present  war,  and  so  far  possibly  they  may  disappoint 
their  readers.  They  aim,  however,  at  another  and  a  higher  purpose, 
which  gives  them  more  permanent  value.  Their  appearance  is  no 
doubt  attributable  to  the  war,  but  their  object  is  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  history  and  usages  of  the  Crimea,  rather  than  to  detail  the  battles 
of  which  it  is  the  theatre.  '  It  formed  no  part  of  my  object,'  says  Mr. 
Milner,  '  to  detail  the  events  of  the  present  war,  or  to  criticize  its 
conduct.  I  have  merely  sought  to  illustrate  its  scenes,  and  give  the 
general  annals  of  a  peninsula  which,  after  being  famous  in  bygone 
times,  and  lapsing  into  obscurity,  has  been  suddenly  raised  to  lasting 
celebrity.'  Mr.  Milner' s  volume  supplies  a  lucid  and  continuous  nar- 
rative, illustrating  the  physical  geography,  the  botany,  zoology,  the 
political  history,  and  to  some  extent  the  social  habits,  of  the  Crimea. 
It  displays  an  extensive  range  of  reading,  and  brings  together 
witliiii  narrow  limits  the  kind  of  information  now  required.  The 
fate  of  the  peninsula  has  been  deeply  interesting,  and  Mr.  Milner's 
volume  will  serve  a  valuable  purpose  in  supplying  his  countrymen  with 
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the  most  reliable  information  which  can  be  obtained.  Whilst  meeting 
the  (lenmiuls  of  the  hour,  it  possesses  a  permanent  value  which  must 
proscrvo  it  Irom  early  neglect. 

The  otlier  volume  before  us  i«  much  briefer,  and,  as  its  title  indicates, 
is  more  confined  in  its  range.  It  is  written  by  a  lady  who  resided  for 
nine  years  in  different  parts  of  the  Crimea.  It  was  natural  that  her 
friends  should  request  her  to  communicate  the  information  she  had 
eollocled,  and  she  has  done  well  in  acceding  to  their  wishes.  Her 
small  volume  was  written  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  war ; 
at  least  it  takes  no  note  of  miHtary  operations,  but  contents  itself  with 
describing  the  scenes  which  are  now  familiar  to  English  ears.  The 
Alma,  Sebastopol,  Balaklava,  Tchemaya,  Kertch,  and  Eupatoria,  aw 
names  with  which  we  arc  all  familiar,  and  about  which  information  is 
cordially  welcomed.  We  thank  *a  Lady'  for  the  descriptions  she  has 
given,  and  advise  our  readers  to  place  themselves  mider  her  guidance. 


The  Benefit  of  ChrisVs  Death.  Probably  written  by  Aonio  Paleario. 
Reprinted  in  facsimile  from  the  Italian  edition  of  1543.  Together 
with  a  French  Translation,  printed  in  1551,  fi*om  Copies  in  the 
Library  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  To  which  is  added  an 
English  Version  made  in  1548,  by  Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of 
Devonshire.  With  an  Introduction  by  Churchill  Babington,  BJD^ 
P.L.S.     London  :  Bell  and  Daldy. 

To  the  antiquarian  litterateur  i\m  volume  will  be  a  perfect  gem.  The 
work  here  presented  in  Italian,  French,  and  English,  was  first  pub* 
lished  in  1542,  and  had  for  a  few  years  an  immense  circolmtion, — 
various  editions  of  it  l>eing  issued  in  rapid  succession,  and  translations 
l>eing  ett'ected,  not  only  into  French  and  English,  but  also  into 
Spanish  and  other  languages.  Alwut  40,000  copies  were  issued  in 
Venice  alone  in  the  course  of  six  vears.  The  views  which  it  broaches 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  which  Luther  advocated.  Objec- 
tionable pa.Hsages  oc*cur  throughout  the  treatise,  but  in  the  main  it  is  m 
Scriptural  anit  earnest  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  justilicatioii  by 
faith,  which  ai)pearing  in  the  heart  of  the  pa])al  dominions  could  not 
liiil  to  exercise  much  iniluence.  It  was  published  anon^nmously,  but 
there  is  g<MKl  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  production  of  Aonio 
Paleario,  who,  under  the  ]>ontiHcate  of  Pius  V.,  suftbred  martyrdom  on 
the  3rd  of  July,  1570.  It  speedily  engaged  the  hostile  attention  of 
the  Komish  intpiisitors,  and  the  most  untiring  efforts  were  made  for 
its  destruction.  *  Po)k.*s,  kinpcs,  prelates,  and  councils  conspired 
together  to  annihilati'  it.  At  Uome,  at  Venice,  at  Milan,  at  IHuis,  at 
Antwerp,  at  Madrid  the  Trattato  was  plactnl  ujwn  the  black  list,  tnd 
sometimes  under  different  titles  in  the  same  list.*  This  occurred 
l>efore  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  so  complete  was  tbo 
destruction  cffectiHl,  that  for  nearly  two  centuries  the  woiit  was 
supi>osed  to  have  })erished.  Kanke,  in  hii  *  History  of  the  Popes,* 
tells  us  that  not  one  copy  of  the  work  *  was  sufTered  to  escape ;  the 
IxKik  entirely  disap{H>ared,  and  is  no  longer  to  hi*  found.'  In  con* 
fonnity  with  this  view  Mr.  Macaulay  says  that  the  work  '  is  now  as 
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hopelessly  lost  as  the  iecond  decade  of  Livy.'  Happily  these  state- 
ments are  erroneous,  A  copy  of  the  Italian  edition  of  1513  haf  been 
found,  a  second  is  proved  to  have  been  in  existenoe  about  a  hundred 
veors  ago,  and  an  English  trauglation  prior  to  that  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1577,  has  been  discoven.d. 

Mr.  Babbgton  has  rendered  gufid  eervice  by  the  pubUcation  of  the 
recovered  treatise, '  which  was  considered  by  mauy,'  he  telk  us,  '  as 
one  of  the  most  sweet,  most  simple,  and  most  instructive  compoiiitiona 
that  bad  ever  appeared  in  its  oivn  graceful  language,  and  iu  its  own 
brilliant  age.'  Those  who  are  interested— and  what  intoUigent  reader 
■should  not  be — in  tracing  the  history  ofreUgious  opinion,  will  rejoice 
in  tjic  posscEsion  of  such  a  treasure.  The  volume  is-  printed  in  elegant 
style,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  deeply  every  attentive  reader. 

1.  HamUft  ill  yoriray  among  the  Fjrldi  and  Fjord*  of  the  Cr.ntrat 
Western  Sislricts.  With  Ilemarks  on  its  Political,  MiUlari/, 
Fccletiattical,  and  Socitil  Organization.  By  Thomas  Forester,  Kscj. 
With  Extracts  from  the  Jom-nala  of  Lieut.  M.  S.  Biddulph,  B.A. 
ICmo,     pp.  296.     2s.     London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

2.  A  Vitil  to  the  Vaudoi*  of  Piedmont.  By  Edward  Baines.  16ma. 
pp.124,     la.     London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

Tbeee  publieations  belong  to  the  '  Traveller's  Library,'  of  which  they 
form  Part*  LXXXVI.,  LXXXYII,,  and  LXXXVllL  The  firet  is 
descriptive  of  a  tour  in  1848,  undertaken  by  Mr.  Forester  and  Lieut. 
Biddulph,  and  will  be  read  with  very  considerable  pleasure.  Leaving 
the  ordinary  track  of  continental  travel,  the  author  and  his  friend 
directed  their  steps  to  a  country  seldom  visited  by  Englishmen,  and 
therefore  hut  little  known.  Having  ascertained  that  tliey  micflit  rely 
on  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  ^Norwegians, '  they  determined 
to  throw  thcniselvcs  on  some  part  of  the  southern  coast,'  and  landed 
'  in  light  marching  order,  at  once  to  mi^e  for  the  central  diatricts  of 
the  kingdom,  without  any  very  defined  plan  ibr  their  fiiture  pn^resi, 
except  the  intention  of  reaching,  as  best  they  might,  certwn  known 
poiiita  of  particular  interest.'  This  plan  was  carried  out  with  much 
spirit  and  perseverance,  and  the  volume  before  us  records  with  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  the  course  of  their  peregrinations.  The  scenery  of  the 
country,  the  manners  of  its  people,  their  social  condition  and  religious 
institutes,  are  described  with  a  vivacity  and  truthfulness  which  contrast 
strongly  witji  the  f^ete  sentimental  isms  of  many  modern  travellers. 
We  have  rarely  met  with  a  work  of  this  class  which  communicates  so 
mucb  information,  or  minist«rs  so  largely  to  the  pleasure  of  an  intel- 
ligent reader. 

Of  Mr.  Bainos's  '  Visit  to  the  Vaudoia  of  Piedmont'  we  need  say  but 
little.  The  name  of  the  author  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  and  will 
be  received  without  scruple  as  an  earnest  of  good  aenm,  right  mind- 
edness,  intelligent  discrimination,  earnest  piety,  and  a  Urge-heMtdd 
sympathy  with  the  highest  interests  of  the  people  described.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  history  of  the  Vaudois  is  amongst  the  most 
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deeply  interestiDg  of  humAa  records.  Mr.  Bamed  has  briefly  adverted 
to  some  of  its  most  marvelloas  incidents,  and  has  combined  these  with 
the  religious  condition  and  prospects  of  the  people  in  a  style  of  simple, 
lucid,  and  earnest  narrative.  We  are  glad  to  see  such  a  work  in  '  The 
Traveller's  Library.'  Without  being  distinctively  religious,  it  is  per- 
vaded by  a  moral  element  of  the  most  refreshing  order.  We  have 
read  it  with  very  considerable  pleasure,  and  can  assure  our  readers  of 
no  ordinary  gratification  in  its  perusaL 


Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Genesis :  with  a  Commentary  on  the 
Opening  Portion,  From  the  German  of  Dr.  Peter  Von  Bohlen. 
Edited  by  James  Heywood,  M.P.,  F.R.S.  2  vols.  8vo.  London : 
John  Chapman. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  translation  of  this  work,  as  the 
controversy  to  which  it  relates  has  greatly  advanced  since  its  first 
appearance.  Professor  Bohlen's  *  Introduction*  was  published  in  1835, 
since  which  the  topics  discussed  have  been  subjected  to  a  more  severe 
and  thorough  investigation  than  at  any  former  period.  As  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  work  is  not  suited  to  the  present  state  of  theoloeieal 
science.  Its  objections  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  interpretation  have 
been  successfully  refuted  by  writ-ers  of  equal  learning  and  of  greater 
logical  acuteness  than  the  author.  It  happens  however  with  thia 
work,  as  with  many  other  German  productions,  that  when  discarded 
at  home  they  are  re-issued  here,  and  the  English  reader  is  thus  led  to 
the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  theories  broached  are  still  current  on 
the  continent.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded.  The  rafionalistie 
theory  of  Professor  Boluen  is  happily  to  be  classed  amongst  the  erron 
of  the  past  rather  than  of  the  present.  Few  of  the  rising  generation 
now  rank  amongpst  its  advocates.  It  may  still  linger  amongst  a  few 
of  the  last  generation,  but  it  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  a  sounder  and 
more  evangelical  view  of  the  inspii^  records.  The  mythical  character 
of  early  Hebrew  history,  with  various  cogpiate  errors,  are  maintained  by 
Professor  Bohlen  with  all  the  ingenuity  and  learning  of  which  he 
was  capable;  but  the  theological  mind  of  Germany  hat  happily 
progressed  beyond  such  views,  whilst  that  of  our  own  country  hitf 
been  enriched  with  various  learned  treatises,  which  render  the  teak 
of  refutation  comparatively  easy.  We  anticipate,  therefore,  no  erQ 
from  the  appearance  of  such  a  work.  Our  the<^ogical  students  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  satisiying  themselves  of  the  unsoundneaa  of  the 
views  which  are  broached.  It  may  be  well  for  them  to  know  the  fonni 
which  error  has  aKsuined,  whilst  the  fact  of  an  antidote  being  aup* 
plied  with  the  poison  will  effectually  guard  against  the  deleterious 
influences  of  the  latter.  AH  we  ask  is  an  honest  invettigatian  of  the 
points  in  dispute,  and  for  this  the  present  state  of  oor  literature 
furnishes  ample  materials. 
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1.  The  Curse  of  the  Village,  and  Tie  HappMust  of  h^ng  BuA.  Two 
Tales  by  Hendrik  CoDBcience.     Feap  Sto.     pp.  143, 126.     2a:  6d. 

2.  Tales  of  Old  Flanders.  Count  Hugo  of  Craenl^M,  and  Woodat 
Clara.  From  the  Fleminh  of  Heotlrik  ConBcknce.  Fomp  Sto, 
pp.  183,  93.     2f. 

3.  21e  MUer,  Micketieketack.  Two  Tales  by  Hendrik  Conscience. 
Fcap  8vo.     pp.  158-61.     2s.     London  :  Lambert  &  Co. 

Ik  our  journal  for  August  last,  we  noticed  tno  historical  novels  of 
Hendrik  Conscience,  and  announced  that  tiiey  were  to  be  followed  by 
otbor  of  his  works.  We  aro  now  glad  to  report  that  the  translatore 
have  rapidly  fulfilled  thvir  engagement  with  the  public.  The  tbre« 
volumes  before  us  are  verj'  pleasing  specimens  of  a  class  of  literature 
whose  deleterious  qualities  have  hithei-to  excluded  them  from  many 
circles.  The  English  and  the  French  novel  have  been  for  the  moit 
part  pernicious,  and  those  therefore  who  were  more  concerned  for 
the  moral  than  for  tht  literary  culture  of  the  rising  generation  have 
very  properly  excluded  them  from  their  libraries.  Whilst  fiilly  con- 
curring in  the  propriety  of  this  decision,  we  are  not  unaware  of  the 
injury  it  haa  entfuleih  This  injury,  however,  we  have  readily  sub- 
mitted to  rather  than  incur  the  mueh  greater  evil  with  which  the 
works  in  question  hav..'  lii^cn  fraught.  For  some  time  past  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvi'mi'iit  in  this  department  of  literature,  Irre- 
ligion,  infidelity,  and  liti'iitiouaness,  are  no  longer  regarded  as  the 
staple  (jualities  of  the  iiuvelist.  Tlie  unhallowed  association  has  been 
renounced,  and  approj>riate,  and  in  some  cases  exquisitely  beautiiiil 
aliment  has  been  supplied  to  the  imaginative  facility  without  detriment 
being  done  to  our  moral  ta.stes.  Wp  are  glud  to  report  thut  M,  Coii- 
ijcieiiee  is  amongst  the  regenerators  of  light  literature.  The  range  and 
versatility  of  his  sympathies  is  noteworthy,  whilst  the  purity  of  his  sen* 
tiniciits  IK  at  once  honorable  to  his  rectitude  and  beneficial  to  his  readers. 
We  shall  not  attempt  a  minute  description  of  these  volumes.  Their 
style  is  eminently  simple,  whilst  the  lessons  which  they  teach  are 
conducive  to  individual  virtue  and  happiness.  As  stated  in  the  pr&-* 
face  of  the  translators,  '  There  is  about  them  something  healthful  and 
bracing,  like  the  air  of  an  open  heath — a  racy  freshness  and  vigor; 
and  over  them  all  the  author  has  breathed  a  moral  grace,  a  truth  and 
purity  of  sentiment,  wSiieh  fit  them  especially  for  the  perusal  and  im- 
provement of  the  young.' 

Sf,  LottU  and  Henry  the  Fourth ;  heing  a  Second  Serietof  Sitlorieal 
Sketches,  hy  John  Hampden  Oumey,  M~d.  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  408. 
London  :  Longman  &  Co. 
Mk.  Gurn>:y  has  Tendered  good  service  by  the  publication  of  his 
'  Historical  Sketches.'  The  former  volume  contuued  Joan  of  Arc, 
Caxton,  Columbus,  and  ^Luther  ;  and  the  present,  though  less  varied, 
will  not  be  read  with  diminished  interest.  The  vorume,  like  its 
predecessor,  is  deaigne<l  for  the  achool-room  and  the  juvenile  libnur, 
and  happily  supplies  a  connecting  link  between  the  hiatoriea  ordinaril)'' 
supplied  to  juvenile  readers,  and  the  larger  and  more  learned  woria  of 
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Sismondi,  Guizot,  and  Hallam.  It  is  written  in  a  lucid  and  unpre- 
tending style,  brings  together  a  largo  amount  of  reading,  and  weaves 
into  continuous  #iid  discriminating  narrative  the  reports  of  various,  and 
in  some  cases  conflicting,  witnesses.  Little  is  known  of  the  French 
king,  St.  Louis,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  pre- 
sided over  the  destinies  of  France,  and  exhibited  as  rare  a  conjunc- 
tion of  noble  qualities  as  ever  graced  a  throne.  *  There  is  a  peculiar 
beauty,'  says  Hallam,  *  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis ;  because  it  shows  the 
inestimable  benefit  which  a  virtuous  king  may  confer  on  his  people, 
without  possessing  any  distinguished  genius.*  Little  information 
respecting  the  character  and  reign  of  this  monarch  has  hitherto  been 
communicated  to  the  English  public,  and  we  are,  therefore,  doubly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Gurney  for  the  sketch  he  has  furnished.  It  has 
evidently  been  a  labor  of  love,  and  perhaps  it  is  colored  somewhat 
too  brightly. 

The  name  of  Henry  IV.  is  far  more  familiar  to  our  countrymen,  and 
we  are  sorry  to  add  that  the  more  closely  hb  career  is  traced,  the 
deeper  becomes  our  conviction  that  he  wanted  many  of  the  elements 
of  true  greatness.  The  part  which  he  acted  in  the  religious  struggles  of 
France  has  thrown  a  splendor  about  the  earlier  portion  of  his  career, 
which  serves  to  conceal  the  religious  indifference  and  profligacy  that 
so  (lainfully  disappointed  the  hopes  of  his  warmest  admirers.  We 
hope  Mr.  Gurney  will  continue  his  labors.  There  is  a  large  field 
before  him,  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  which  he  is  eminently 
qualified.  He  has  already  done  much,  but  wo  cannot  accept  his  past 
services  as  a  full  discharge  of  his  obligation. 


Recollections  of  Russia  during  Thirty-three  Years^  Residence.  By 
a  German  Nobleman.  Revised  and  Translated,  with  the  Author's 
sanction,  by  Lascelles  Wraxall.  pp.  328.  Ss.  6d.  £diubiugh : 
Thomas  Constable  &  Co. 

'We  have  read  this  volume  with  much  interest,  though  with  consider- 
able pain.  It  betokens  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
Russia,  and  is  evidently  derived  from  long  and  close  familiarity.  The 
translation  is  easy,  flowing,  and  perspicuous ;  and  its  present  appear- 
ance has  the  sanction  of  the  German  publisher.  The  view  g^ven  of 
Russia  is  corroborative  of  the  worst  reports  which  have  reached 
Western  Europe,  and  is  unhappily  supported  by  an  array  of  facts  which 
aj>pear  to  justify  the  worst  possible  estimate  of  its  condition.  Its 
general  tenor  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  brief  extract : — 
*  The  Russian  nation  never  knew  any  other  era  than  that  of  debM«- 
ment  Throughout  its  whole  history  it  can  point  to  no  epoch  of  mental 
elevation,  and  its  panegyrists  cleverly  avoid  appealing  to  the  past.'  It 
should,  in  justice,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  author  of  the  voluma  is  m 
German,  and  that  between  the  German  and  the  Russian  subjects  of  the 
Czar  a  hereditary  feud  exists.  Still,  with  every  deduction  that  cm  be 
made,  it  is  a  feariul  revelation  which  the  volume  supplies.  Absolutism, 
iii  its  most  perfect  form,  combined  with  slavish  submissioii  amongst 
the  people,  unparalleled  corruption  amongst  ofBciab,  debased  superati* 
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tion,  gross  ignorance,  and  incredible  misery,  form  the  general  and  more 
prominent  features  e^chibited.  That  such  a  people  should  stand  on  the 
outskirts  of  civilization  in  the  threatening  attitude  sustained  for  some 
time  past,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  facts  of  the  present  age*  The 
volume  is  printed  in  'Constable's  Miscellany  of  Foreign  Literature,* 
and  can  scarcely  fail  to  secure  a  large  class  of  readers.  Those  who 
commence  its  perusal  will  not  be  inclined  to  lay  the  volume  aside  until 
the  last  page  is  reached.  ..__^___ 

The  Life  of  James  Arminius,  D.2).,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Leyden,  Translated  from  the  Latm  of  Caspar  Brandt, 
by  John  Guthrie,  A.M.     Post  8vo.     pp.  325.     London:  Ward  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  volume  was  the  son  of  Grerard  Brandt,  Bemonstrant 
Minister  and  Professor  at  Amsterdam,  who  published,  in  1671,  *  The 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Low  Countries.'  The  present  work 
was  composed  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  its 
publication  was  delayed  by  the  death  of  the  author.  It  was,  however,* 
issued  by  his  son  Gerard  in  1724,  and  displays  many  of  the  best 
qualities  of  biography.  We  are  no  disciples  of  Arminius,  yet  we 
join  heartily  with  Mr.  Guthrie  in  deprecating  the  treatment  he 
received,  and  cordially  welcome  this  translation  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  theological  literature.  Few  things  have  been  more  injurious  to 
religious  truth  than  the  exclusive  attention  to  one  mode  or  form  of  its 
exhibition.  Partisanship  may  thus  be  strengthened ;  the  odium  theO' 
hyicum  may  be  kept  in  active  exercise ;  but  the  love  of  truth  will  not 
be  fostered,  nor  its  various  parts  be  seen  in  due  proportion  and  har- 
monv.  We  would  have  our  readers  familiarize  themselves  With  the 
biographies  and  the  systems  both  of  Arminius  and  of  Calvin,  and  if  they 
should  find  some  elements  of  truth  in  each,  they  will  not,  in  our  judg- 
ment, deviate  much  from  the  mind  of  the  Spirit. 

We  thank  Mr.  Guthrie  for  his  translation  of  a  volume  which  every 
theological  student  should  read,  and  anticipate  from  its  study  an  escape 
from  some  of  those  stereotyped  forms  of  speech  which  serve  to  conceal 
barrenness  of  thought.  

The  War :  from  the  Landing  at  OaUipoli  to  the  Death  of  Lord 
Baglan.  By  W.  H.  Bussell,  Correspondent  of  the  *  Times.-  By 
Permission.    Fcap  8vo.    pp.507.    5s.    London:  Routledge  &  Co. 

Tuts  volume  contains  the  letters  of  the  'Times'  Correspondent  from 
tlie  seat  of  war.  With  few  omissions  and  some  slight  alterations,  they 
are  printed  as  they  originally  appeared.  We  need  not  rendnd  our 
readers  of  the  powerful  impression  these  letters  made  on  their  first 
api>earance.  They  broke  on  the  English  mind  with  a  fearful  and 
ominous  sound,  and  were  at  first  decried  as  the  offspring  of  resentment — 
the  utterances  of  personal  pique  or  of  wounded  vanity.  Mr.  Bussell, 
however,  was  eijual  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and  the  'Times* 
was  too  powerful  a  journal  to  permit  its  reporter  to  be  easily  silenced. 
What  followed  is  matter  of  history.  The  Sebastopol  Committee  has 
fully  sustained  Mr.  RusseU's  reports,  and  the  ameli<>r^ing  meftsures 
adopted    are    attributable    mainly    to    his    diligence    and    sagacity. 
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Whether  the  re-puhlication  of  the  Letters  in  the  form  of  a  sepante 
volume  will  greatly  enlai^  the  number  of  their  readers  is  doubtful. 
Few  will  go  through  them  continuously,  however  much  they  were 
interested  on  their  first  appearance.  A  more  popular  book  would 
have  been  constructed,  had  extended  portions  of  Mr.  Russell's 
Letters  been  worked  up  into  a  continuous  narrative.  We  rejoice,  how* 
ever,  in  their  republication.  They  richly  merit  the  more  permanent 
form  they  now  assume,  and  will  hand  down  to  our  juniors  a  more 
minute  and  stirring  history  of  the  Crimean  campaign  than  could 
otherwise  be  secured.  Few  readers  who  can  afford  the  purchase  will 
be  content  to  forego  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure. 


Correspondence  of  John  Howard,  the  Philanthropist:  with  a  Bruf 
Memoir,  and  Illustrative  Anecdotes.  By  the  Bev.  J.  Field,  MJL. 
Fcap  8vo.     pp.  208.     London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

JouK  HowABD  was  a  genuine  hero.  We  cannot  hear  too  much 
respecting  him.  Were  the  objects  of  the  world's  idolatry  chosen  from 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  we  should  not  be  so  strongly  opposed  to 
*  hero  worship'  as  we  have  hitherto  been.  We  have  recently  liad  dif- 
ferent biographies  of  Howard,  and  the  present  small  volume  may  be 
considered  as  in  some  respects  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Field's  Life  of  the 
philanthropist,  publishcl  some  four  years  since.  It  has,  however,  a 
separate  and  independent  interest,  derived  mainly  from  the  numerous 
original  letters  which  it  contains.  Mr.  Field's  labors  eminently 
qualify  him  to  appreciate  the  character  of  Howard,  and  the  smaU 
volume  before  us  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest,  as  a  brief,  affec- 
tionate, and  discriminating  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
careers  ever  run.  The  new  letters,  without  possessing  any  marked 
value,  shed  a  pleasing  light  on  several  }>oiuts  of  Howard's  character. 


A  School  Histonj  of  Modern  Europe.  From  the  Beformation  to  the 
Tall  of  Xapoh'on.  mth  Chronoloqical  Tables  and  Questions  for 
Eva  mi  fiat  ion.  IW  .John  Lonl,  A.M.  Post  8vo.  pp.  428.  5*. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

Ik  preparing  this  volume,  Mr.  Lord  has  sought  to  furnish  a  con- 
nected narrative  of  what  is  most  im[>ortant  in  the  history  of  Kuro{>e 
during  ^  the  last  thre<*  hundred  years,  avoiding  both  minute  details  and 
elaborate  dis(]uisitious.'  In  this  design  he  has  admirably  succeeded. 
The  style  of  the  volume  is  clear  and  unatlected ;  the  events  recorded  are 
well  chosen  ;  and  a  happy  medium  is  observed  between  the  brevity  of 
the  annalist  and  the  prolix  details  of  some  historians.  The  volume 
only  requires  to  be  known  to  bi*  generally  adopted.  It  must  not  be 
eonfoundeii  with  men.>  abridgments.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
has  all  the  ease,  tlow,and  sparkle  uf  an  original  work,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  kept  witliin  such  limits  as  are  suitable  fur  a  schoo]-book« 
We  cannot  too  strongly  n>commend  it.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to 
introduce  young  people  to  an  intelligent  acijuaiutauce  with  the  meet 
important  and  stirring  events  of  modem  history. 
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OUhamen's  Bihlical  Commentary  on  St.  PauVs  Epistles  to  the 
GeUatians,  JSphesianSy  Colossians^  and  Thessaloniana,  (Clark's 
Foreign  Theological  Library.  Vol.  XXI.)  London  :  Sedey  &  Co. 
8vo.     pp.  511. 

T>JL,  Olshausen  is,  for  a  Germaxi,  less  given  to  refuting  what  refutes 
itself  than  most  of  his  race,  though  even  he  has  too  raudi  of  it.  The 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  correctness  of  his  critioiams,  and  greai; 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  commend  him  to  the  English  student.  To 
such  these  comments  will  be  found  valuable,  though  thev  must  be  still 
more  so  to  the  German  scholar,  since  reference  is  continually  niad6,fbr  the 
elucidation  of  various  pomts,  to  German  works  by  the  author  himself 
or  by  others,  and  some  of  them  are  German  periodicals  inaccessible  to 
English  scholars.  Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  which  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  reader  we  feel  constrained  to  notice,  there  will  be 
found  much  valuable  criticism  in  these  comments.  Dr.  Olshausen  has 
elucidated  many  obscure  places,  and  vindicated  many  others  from  the 
false  glosses  and  conjectural  criticism  of  the  rationalists.  l%e  theolo- 
gical student  will  find  it  both  a  cheap  and  valuable  addition  to  his 
library.  __«. 

Notes  Critical,  Illustrative,  and  Praetieal  an  the  Booh  ofJdk,  iiMh  a 
New  Translation  and  Introductory  Dissertation,  By  Bev.  Albert 
Barnes.  Printed  from  the  Author's  Bevised  Edition,  with  a  Pre&pe 
by  Kev.  E.  Henderson,  DD.    Two  Volumes.     12nu>.    London: 

Partridge  &,  Oakey. 

The  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  has  effected  a  great  and  good  work  in 
analysing  the  arguments  pro  and  eon,  and  in  stating  the  theories  of 
all  sorts  which  learned  critics  and  divines  have  muntained  respecting 
the  Book  of  Job.  The  Introduction,  which  occupies  more  than  a 
hundred  psw^es  of  the  first  volume,  wiQ  couvey  to  the  reader  the  sum 
total  of  all  that  is  known,  or  seems  likely  to  be  known,  concerning  the 
external  history,  literary  character,  and  authorship  of  this  boc^ 
AVliatever  learned  research  and  critical  examination  can  do  has  been 
done,  and  is  here  ably  epitomized.  The  comments  and  the  new  trans- 
lation are  in  general  excellent.  But  to  some  of  Mr.  Barnes's  expla- 
nations we  should,  along  with  Dr.  Henderson,  decidedly  object.  The 
brevity  of  this  notice  will  not  allow  any  specification  of  these.  The 
reader  must  use  his  own  discrimination  in  perusing  the  volume,  which, 
notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  will,  in  a  critical  sense,  amply  re|>ay 
not  merely  a  perusal,  but  a  constant  reference  when  he  may  be  readmg 
the  book  of  Job,  or  may  have  occasion  to  examine  any  particular 
portion.  We  eould  wish  that  the  practical  and  devotional  had  borne  a 
fairer  proportion  to  the  exegetical.  While  we  can  commend  the  work 
to  the  attention  of  critical  readers  of  the  Bible,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  caution  all  not  to  mistake  it  as  if  intended  to  be  a  substi* 
tute  for  our  ancient  and  favourite  commentators.  It  throws  light  on 
many  obscure  passages,  and  brings  together  the  results  of  extensive 
reading  and  much  knowledge,  but  is  not  a  book  for  the  closet: 
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Bengal  as  a  Field  of  Missions.     By  M.  Wylie,  Esq.,  First  Judge  of 
the  Calcutta  Court  of  Small  Causes,  pp.389.  London:  Dalton.  1854. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  volume  without  a  deep  sense  of  the  justice 
of  the  claim  presented.  The  statistics  furnished  leave  no  room  for 
doubt,  while  the  arguments  employed  to  enforce  the  appeal  which  they 
silently  make,  must  prove  irresistible  to  every  Christian  mind.  The 
reader  must  not  expect  to  find  merely  masses  of  figures  or  impassioned 
declamation  :  the  author  writes  calmly  and  thoughtfully ;  his  spirit  is 
eminently  catholic  and  candid ;  and  his  suggestions  are  founded  on  a 
sagacious  judgment  of  the  necessities  of  tlie  case.  Wc  have  seldom 
met  with  a  book  of  the  kind  more  worthy  of  serious  attention,  and  we 
fervently  hope  it  may  be  the  means  both  of  exciting  and  of  directing 
missionary  zeal  in  reference  to  the  vast  multitudes  of  souls  so  worthily 
represented  and  powerfully  pleaded  for  by  Mr.  Wylie. 


Manual  of  Political  Science,  for  ihe  use  of  Schools,  ami  more  especially 
of  Candidates  for  the  Civil  Service,  arranged  in  chapters,  with  Ques^ 
tions  at  the  end  of  each,  and  preceded  by  an  Introductory  Chapter.  By 
E.  R.  Humphreys,  LL.D.,  Head  Master  of  Cheltenham  Grammar 
School,     pp.  238.     London :  Longman  &  Co.     1855. 

Tuis  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  idea  is  excellent.  All 
persons  of  competent  judgment  must  approve  it.  Then*  is  no  neces- 
sity lor  disesteeniing  classical  and  mathematical  stiulies  in  order  to 
desiderate  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  youthful  mind  to  deal  witli 
the  realities  of  secular  and  social  life.  He  can  never  be  said  to  be 
educated,  who,  whatever  his  furniture  and  training  in  other  n»spects, 
is  not  abreast  of  his  age  in  all  that  concerns  the  rights  and  duties  of 
good  citizenship.  We  are  greatly  pleased,  therefort%  with  the  appear- 
ance of  works  like  this,  and  a  former  one  on  the  Civil  Law,  of  Dr.  Hum- 
phreys. He  has  executed  his  task  with  ability.  Leaving  out  ci^rtain 
moot  points,  for  which  our  readers  in  generid  will  be  prepared,  we  can 
speak  of  his  Manual  as  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  contemplateiL 


Olaucus ;  or  the  Wonders  of  the  Shore.  By  Charles  Kingsley. 
Fcap  8vo.  pp.  105.  Cambridge  :  Maomillan  &  Co. 
The  basis  of  this  small  volume  a])peartHl  in  the  '  North  British  Beview/ 
for  November  1854.  We  have  read  it  with  very  considerable  pleasure, and 
strongly  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  A  more  pleasing,  intelligent, 
and  instructive  companion  at  the  sea.^^ide  cannot  well  \k^  desirtHl.  We 
perused  it  amid  the  scenes  it  describes,  and  are  five  to  acknowledge 
that  our  only  regret  wius  its  bn*vity.  It  makei«  no  prt'WDsions  to 
scientific  completeness,  but  its  j>ages  sparkle  with  life.  They  open 
up  a  thousand  soiu*ces  oi*  unanticipated  pleiisure,  and  comliine  amuse- 
ment with  instruction  in  a  very  lni]»py  and  unwonteil  de4rn'e.  To  quote 
Mr.  Kingsley's  wonls,  when  referring  to  Mr.  Gosi*e*s  admirable  books, 
'  There  is  a  plavful  and  genial  spirit  in  them,  a  brilliant  |>ower  of  word- 
painting,  combined  with  tlet»p  and  earm^st  religious  fet»Hng.  which  iuake« 
them  as  morally  valuable  as  they  are  iutelli*ctually  intere>tiiig.' 
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Sflecl  IFoi-ks  of  Thomas  Chatmen, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Edited  by  his  Son-in- 
Law,  the  Itev.  Win.  llauua,  LL.D. 
Vol.  V.  Post  Sto.  pp.  632.  6a. 
Edbbui^h:  Constable  &  Co.— This 
volume  contains  Dr.  Chabners'  'Trea- 
tise oil  Natural  Tlieology,' hts  lectures 

remarks  on  Ciirier's  'Theory  of  the 
Earth.'  Mauy  of  our  readers — minis- 
terial students  especially — will  attach 
special  value  to  the  volume,  and  all 
niaj  derive  from  it  much  soUd  iufor- 
niation,  as  well  as  experience  the  sti- 
mulating itifluetico  of  genius. 

I'nelirBl  ll'vrii,  of  Geigrev  Chancer. 
Edited  b;   Robert   Bell,      t'csii  Svo. 

fp.  363.  Ss.  Gd.  London :  John  W. 
'arker  &  Sou. — Another  volume  of 
old  Chaucer,  which  will  be  heartily 
welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  our  early 
literature.  It  contains  the  fifth  book 
of '  Trovlus  and  Cryscyde,'  '  Chauceres 
Dreme,  '  Cbauccrcs  A  B  C,'  '  The 
Boke  of  the  Duchessc,'  'Of  Queue  Aoc- 
lyda  and  false  Arcitc,'  and  'The  House 
of  Fame.'  Mr.  Bell's  notes  clear  up 
'  obscurities,  and  add  ci 
e  value  of  the  edition. 
Uistorij  of  Ciriiliaa   Chiirckn  and 


MA.  Part  Vl.  Svo.  3s.  6d.  London 
Jlicliard  BeuHey.  —  This  work  pro- 
gresses very  sntisfaetorily.  The  pre- 
sent I'art  constituting  tlie  second  of 
the  second  volume,  completes  the 
article  on  thclnuigiles,  auu  furnishes 
a  hricf  yet  lucid  account  of  tlic  Lu- 
thenins,  the  Mormoniles,  the  Nesto- 
rians,  the  Presbjteriaus,  the  Puritans, 
and,  in  part,  the  Cburcli  of  Borne. 
Wc  cougratidate  Mr.  Jlnrsden  on  the 
suewssf«l  prosecution  of  Ins  labors, 
and  eoiiinirud  his  work  to  our  readers. 
Tif  JMiffioH!  Thofr/hh  aid  Jlrao. 
raiirlii  ufii  Hrtircer  hi  Jsalure.  Post 
Svo.  pp.  325.  London :  John  Chap- 
niau. — Wiih  every  disposiliou  to iiUow 
all  I'air  lalituil<r  lu  the  e\j)ressiou  of 
"  '         »  opinion,   we  cannot   refrain 


thouglit  irt  combined  with  much  viru- 
lence and  rank  infidelity.    The  cha- 
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which  aims  at  the  amiihilatiou  of  all 
direct  rcTelatiou  from  Heaven. 

jlfddp™  Qtography  Smplifitd.  Se- 
cond Edition,  Revised,  pp.  155. 
London:  Sims  &  M'lntjre.  — This 
h  a  very  useful  book,  containing  much 
information,  presented  more  wisely 
tliaiL  in  till'  greater  number  of  ccii- 
L-r.i|.l.'.  ■!  v.Mi!,        "W.  „  ,   ■,'.:\  t.-;iiLid 


names— n  dtsiraBlo  iulUition  to  a  Dook 
which  is  intended  for  the  instruction 
of  the  young.  We  predict  a  large  sale 
for  the  voliinic. 

Iiidim,  I^iivre.  By  Captain  R.  G. 
Maefiregor,  of  the  Beiigid  Retired  List, 
pp.  5S(J.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  iCo. 
ISol. — If  geutlemcu  in  the  service  of 
liic  Ka3t  ludiu  Couijiauy  are  given  to 
pursuits  such  as  have  occupied  the  lei- 
sure of  Captain  Macgrcgor,  t  lie  Kastem 
army  must  lie  as  accoioplisht'd  as 
brave,  as  clcgunt  as  energetic.  His 
Imusbtioiis  are  remarkably  einct  and 
choice  in  diction  ;  and  we  arc  highly 
gralilicd  with  fliese  eicelleiit  render- 
ings of  'immortal  verse.'  Whatever 
laurels  the  gallant  author  mav  have 
won  in  the  fields  of  war,  in  tliosc  of 
literature    he    may  justly  wear  the 

A  Gvide  to  the  Knoteledffe  of  lAfe. 
Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  luid 
of  all  who  desire  mformation  regard- 
ing tbcir  own  organization,  and  its 
relation  to  tbc  natural  influences  that 
arc  concerned  in  tbc  maintenance  of 
Health.  Bv  Robert  James  Maun, 
M.D.,  F.K.A.S.,  &c.  &e.  London; 
Jarrold  &  Sous.— This  little  volume  la 
all  the  title  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
Great  principles  arc  explained  and 
illustrated  in  a  simple  and  forcible 
manner.     It   contains   i "   "     " 


taught.     It  is   a   fund   of  useful  in- 
struction and  pleasing  amusement. 

The  ChMi  (hem  BtUe  History. 
Loudon:  Seeley  &  Co.  Dublin: 
Sanmel  B.  Oldham.— A  book  for  the 
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xnirsery.  Its  tales  are  told  in  laa-  I  loaophy,  Histoiy,  Politics,  Soonl  Boo- 
Ruage  suited  to  a  child's  capacity.  |  uomy,  &c.  Ijondoii :  Houiston  & 
Its  numcroos  pictures  wiU  enable  the  |  Stoneman. — ^This  is  a  periodical  well- 
nursery  teacher  to  a{^>eal  to  the  eve  i  adapted  for  young  men.   It  encourages 

'       thought,  and  aids  the  habit  of  oon- 


as  well  as  to  the  ear  of  the  pupiK 
and  thus  daguerreotype  each  subject 
on  the  infant  mind. 

The  British  ContrwertialiH  amd  Im- 
partial  Inouirer.  Established  for  the 
purpose  ol  fonning  a  suitable  medium 


mitting  thoughts  to  writingin  a  clear 
and  intelligible  manner.  The  editor 
has  an  onerous  and  responsible  work 
to  perform,  and  we  think  he  has  dis- 
played much  care  and  judgment  in  its 


for  the  deliberate  discussion  of  im- 1  performance.    It  deserves  an  exteoaire 
portant  questicms  in  Religion,  Phi- 1  cirottlation. 


EtoinD  nf  tjit  JElaitt|.  * 


We  have  hithebto  bee^  happily  BiSTivoinBHED  from  oar  con- 
tinental neighbours  by  the  greater  attention  paid  by  us  to  the  Sabbath. 
Without  entering  at  present  into  the  many  important  questions  which 
are  involved  in  the  strict  observance  of  a  seventh  day's  rest,  we  mefdy 
note  the  iAct  that  our  national  observances  have  hitherto  been  *  an 
outward  and  visible  proof '  of  the  presence  and  action  of  a^  religious 
element  amongst  us  to  a  greater  extent  than  prevails  dsewbere.  We 
are  perfectly  aware  that  this  has  arisen  from  various  causes.  In  many 
cases  it  is  mere  formalism,  and  has  no  religioui  character  whaterer. 
Still  the  fact  is  proof  of  something,  and  we  deeply  deplore  the  inter> 
Tention  of  any  cause  which  threatens  to  deprive  us  of  so  honorable  a 
distinction.  To  this  danger  we  are  now  exposed,  and  with  deep 
sorrow  and  much  seriousness  we  warn  our  readers  against  it. 

The  sudden  withdrawal  of  Lord  Grosvenor's  '  Simday  Trading  Bill,* 
and  the  hasty  manner  in  which  Mr.  Berkeley's  '  Beer  Bill'  waa  paiaed 
through  the  legislature,  awakene<l  our  serious  apprehension.  The 
facility  with  which  our  8t*nators  yielded  in  these  cases  to  an  oiganiaed 
and  interested  intimidation, betokened  a  danger  which  is  already  prodtio- 
ing  its  results.  The  newspaper  press  unhappily  sided  with  the  physioal 
demonstration  that  was  made.  That  the  '  Times'  should  do  so,  waa 
only  accordant  with  its  usual  policy.  It  were  endless  to  enumerale 
the  ineoiisistencies  of  this  journal.  When  Mr.  Pearson  retired  hota. 
the  representation  of  Lambeth,  the  *■  Times'  lamented  his  doing  aa, 
on  account  of  its  involving  the  loss  of  the  Sunday  Bill  which  that 
ffcntleman  had  introduced.  Now,  it  is  within  our  knowledge  that  Mr. 
Pearson  anticipated  o[>position  only  from  the  religions  portion  <^  fte 
public,  and  sought  to  ward  off  sucrh  opposition  by  every  conceeeioa  Id 
their  views  of  which  the  case  admitted ;  Mr.  Pearson's  Bill  wm 
adopted  by  Lord  Kobert  Grosvenor,  with  this  material  diffenmee,  Umk 
the  concessions  of  the  former  gentleman  were  omitted,  and  ewjr 
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possible  effort  was  made  to  conciliate  the  working-classes.  Yet  the 
'  Times,'  which  lauded  Mr.  Pearson's  labors,  has  joined  in  the  fiirioas 
outcry  against  those  of  the  noble  member  for  Middlesex.  Tempora 
mutantur  et  nos  mutamur.  Sir  William  Molesworth,  as  is  well  known^ 
opened  Kew  Gardens  to  the  public  for  several  hours  on  Sunday,  and 
the  first  act  of  his  successor,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  was  to  extend  such 
admittance  to  the  whole  of  the  day.  In  the  same  spirit,  the  Band  of 
the  Guards  has  been  ordered  to  play  for  several  hours  every  Sunday 
afternoon  in  Kensington  Ghuxlens,  and  an  immense  assemblage  has, 
consequently,  been  attracted  thither.  No  less  than  61,458  persons  are 
reported  to  have  entered  the  gardens  on  Sunday  the  26th  of  August  last, 
and  the  scene  is  in  the  course  of  weeklv  repetition.  Against  this  desecra- 
tion of  the  day,  we  deliberately  and  strongly  protest.  We  are  not 
unaware  that  the  evil  is  perpetrated  on  a  similar  scale  in  various  other 
cases,  and  has  been  so  for  many  years  past.  Instead,  however,  of 
justifying  the  greater  by  the  less,  we  call  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
latter.  Instead  of  giving  countenance  to  Sabbath  desecration  by 
official  acts,  it  becomes  us  to  bring  our  practice  into  stricter  conformity 
with  the  laws  and  spirit  of  the  Christian  system.  The  course  on  which 
our  rulers  have  now  entered  is  fraught  with  serious  peril  to  the 
religious  interests  of  the  community.  That  it  is  a  r^-action  from  the 
unnatural  and  ill-considered  restraints  of  former  legislation,  we  admit ; 
but  our  safety  is  in  a  medium  course,  and  to  this  we  are  desirous  of  dixect- 
ing  attention.  Whilst  opposed  to  all  legislative  enforcement  of  a 
religious  observance  of  Sunday, we  are  equally — nay,  more  vehemently — 
opposed  to  the  countenance  thus  given  to  irreligion  and  dissipation. 
We  see  no  legitimate  end  to  the  policy  adopted  save  that  which  would 
annul  what  has  hitherto  been  the  pride  and  strength  of  our  nation.  To 
adopt  the  language  of  the  *  Patriot,'  of  August  15th,  *  We  feel  quite 
sure  that  unless  a  stand  be  made,  it  will  not  stop  until  the  British 
Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  every  place 
of  amusement  and  recreation,  public  or  private,  have  been  rendered  as 
accessible  on  Sundays  as  on  other  days.'  Let  this  fact  be  seriously 
pondered.  To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed ;  and  the  next  election 
will  show  whether  the  I'eligious  men  of  this  empire  are  prepared  to 
reinvest  with  senatorial  rank  men  who  are  thus  reckless  of  our  liighest 
and  dearest  interests.  The  friends  of  Sunday  observance  should  com- 
municate freely  at  once  with  each  other,  and  we  may  then  hope  to 
admoniish  our  rulers  of  the  impolicy  of  their  present  course. 

Wb  leaun  FliOM  THE  JOURNALS  OP  THE  25th,  that  a  PoTm  of 
Prayer  and  Thanksgiving  has  been  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  use  on  the 
30tli,  throughout  the  British  empire,  for  the  recent  success  of  the  allied 
troops  in  the  Crimea,  and  especially  for  the  cs^ture  of  the  town  of 
Sebastopol.  We  need  not  say  that  we  have  no  faith  in  such  matters. 
It  is  a  terrible  necessity  under  which  we  have  been  placed,  and  we 
need  not  the  sickening  exhibition  of  a  so-called  National  Thanksgiving 
to  increase  our  sorrow  and  disgust.  The  formalism  of  such  things  is 
too  obvious  to  need  comment.  The  scene  enacted  in  Paris  has  revealed 
it  to  the  dullest  apprehension.  Let  Nonconformists  stand  aloof  from 
this  piece  of  State  pohcy,  in  which  the  venerated  name  of  religion  is 
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introduced,  not  for  purposes  of  devotion,  but  of  political  crafl  and 
partisanship. 

The  ComFEBENCE  of  Evangelical  Cubistiakb  of  all  nations 
convened  at  Paris  by  the  French  organiimtion  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  on  occasion  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  in  that  city,  assembled 
on  the  23rd  of  August.  It  Was  respectably,  and  in  numbers  beyond 
expectation,  attended,  and  its  proceedings  were,  on  the  whole,  interest- 
ing and  useful.  They  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  reports,  in 
some  cases  elaborately  prefaced,  of  the  state  of  religion  in  different 
countries,  followed  by  addresses  chiefly  by  speakers  from  the  cotmtries 
to  which  the  antecedent  report  had  referred.  In  addition  to  the  lively, 
and  wo  may  say  the  extraordinary.  Christian  sympathy  awakened  by 
these  proceedings,  a  powerful  impression  seemed  to  us  to  be  produced 
on  the  assembly  by  the  facts  successively  stated.  A  great  enlarge- 
ment was  evidently  made  in  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  auditors 
of  the  respective  portions  of,  the  religious  world ;  and  we  think  the 
feeling  n»sulting  was  one  of  encouragement  and  strength,  especially  to 
the  weaker  portions  of  it.  We  tell  no  secret,  however,  when  wo  say — 
for  it  was  obvious  to  all — that  the  proceedings  were  conducted  with 
mucli  caution  and  reserve,  there  being  no  allowance  of  freedom  of 
spt^ch,  and  every  precaution  being  taken  to  prevent  discussion  of  any 
kind.  More  especially  was  the  subject  of  liberty  of  worship  tabooed. 
With  a  view  to  obtain  a  little  more  opportmiity  for  unrestricted 
utterance,  a  kind  of  subordinate  conference  was  formed  of  brethren 
speaking  the  English  language,  and  consisting  mainly,  consequently, 
of  English  and  Americans,  with  a  sprinkhng  of  French  and  Germans. 
Our  conversation  was  sufficiently  free.  A  resolution  embodying,  in 
appro])riate  though  guarded  phraseology,  the  principle  of  religious 
liberty,  was  adopted,  and  further  measures  were  initiated  It  wac 
obvious,  however,  that  there  could  be  little  value  in  any  productions 
of  this  class,  as  emanating  merely  from  a  fragment  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  that  fragment  undetined;  it  was  felt  necessary  to  make 
])nulent  but  decided  efforts  to  break  through  the  restrictions  by  which 
the  French  brethren  evidentlv  felt  themselves  fettered.  In  this 
endeavour,  the  English  and  American  brethren  were  happily  socoessful, 
to  the  evident  gratitication  of  the  French  brethren  themselves,  who 
had  been,  perhajns,  somewhat  deticient  in  lx>ldness. 

None,  however,  rcjoici'il  mon^'  sincerely  than  they  when  the  tramnielfl 
were  thix>wn  oil',  imd  they  showed  themselves  not  only  far  ahead  of  the 
Germans,  but  quite  abreast  of  the  English  and  Americans,  in  their 
views  of  rehgious  liberty,  and  in  their  conviction  that  the  Conference 
should  give  forth  deliverance  upon  it.  The  resolution  attirming  the 
))rinciple  of  religious  lil)erty,  and  one  declaring  sym|)athy  with  perse- 
eute<l  bn'thn*n,  were  adopted,  without  disc*ussion,  iuuGed,  but  by  aeola- 
niati<m.  In  order  to  do  more  justic*e  to  this  subject,  a  8|iecial  meeting 
of  the  Conference  was  ap|)ointed  for  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  Sept.  1, 
when  two  imi>ortant  practical  stejjs  were  taken:  the  first  of  thetewas 
the  :ul  opt  ion  of  an  aildn^ss  to  the  several  sovereigns  of  Europe,  on 
behalf  of  the  extension  of  religious  liberty  in  Turkey,  more  eapraallj 
for  the  abolition  of  the  barbarous  law  which  annexes  capital  puniah* 
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ment  to  apostasy  from  Moslemism ;  the  second  was  the  constitution 
of  the  nucleus  of  a  deputation,  whose  husiness  it  should  b^  to  seek 
an  interview  with  some  continental  sovereigns,  more  particularly  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  Grand  Dake  of  Mecklenberg-Schewerin,  and  the 
King  of  Sweden.  Both  these  measures  were  fuUy  discussed,  and  the 
tone  of  the  meeting  was  everything  that  could  be  desired.  A  deep 
and  extraordinary  impression  was  produced  on  the  assembly  by  a 
statement  of  facts,  which,  in  reply  to  some  attempts  to  ignore  the  acts 
of  persecution  in  Grermany,  l>r.  Steane  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
give. 

The  crisis  of  the  War  has  now  approached,  if  it  has  not 
ALREADY  PASSED.  On  the  5th  commenced  the  terrific  storm  of  the 
final  bombardment  of  Sebastopol.  This  lasted  without  intermission 
until  the  8th,  during  which  interval  the  destruction  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, the  explosion  of  magazines,  the  conflagration  of  vessels  of  war, 
the '  hair-breadth  scapes,*  and  the  awful  vibration  between  triumph  and 
destruction,  will,  when  chronicled  by  the  thoroughly  informed  histo- 
rian, form  the  most  glaring  military  tableaux  in  modem,  perhaps  we 
might  say  in  universal  history.  But  in  the  imposing  honours  of  this 
picture  must  especially  be  included  the  grand  catastrophe  of  the  8th, 
when  the  conclusive  attack  was  made  by  the  united  annies,  and  the 
fate  of  Sebastopol  was  decided.  At  twelve  o'clock  on  that  day  our 
conmiander-in-chief  informed  his  government,  *  Our  allies  quitted  their 
trenches,  entered  and  carried  the  apparently  impregnable  defences  of 
the  Malakhoff  with  that  impetuous  valour  which  characterizes  the 
French  attack,  and  having  once  obtained  possession,  they  were  never 
dislodged.*  The  tricolour  planted  upon  the  parapet  was  the  signal  for 
our  troops  to  advance.  Respecting  the  necessity  of  the  policy  of  this 
advance  strong  opinions  have  been  expressed.  It  has  been  held  that 
the  Malakhoff  was  the  key  to  the  whole  position,  and  when  that  was 
once  gained,  the  Redan  would  become  useless,  and  that  consequently 
the  sanguinary  assault  by  the  British  troops  on  the  latter  fort  involved 
only  a  profligate  expenditure  of  human  life.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  this  assault  was  both  unsuccessful  and  disastrous.  With 
the  irresistible  impetus  of  the  British  charge  the  outward  works  of  this 
fortress  were  carried  by  storm,  although  the  storming  party  appears, 
by  General  Simpson's  dispatch,  to  have  consisted  only  of  one  thousand 
men,  formed  by  equal  numbers  of  the  Light  and  the  Second  Division, 
and  preceded  by  a  covering  party  of  two  hundred  men,  and  a  ladder 
party  of  three  hundred.  But  this,  though  a  brilliant,  was  a  transient 
success.  An  inner  line  of  defence  so  completely  commanded  the  space 
which  had  been  conquered  that  the  comparative  handful  of  men  by 
whose  valour  it  had  been  taken,  fell  like  grass  before  the  scythe.  Of 
reserves  brought  forward  to  their  assistance  we  have  heard  nothing, 
except  in  one  brief  paragraph,  in  the  frank  and  modest  dispatch  of  our 
commander,  which,  pending  further  explanation,  seems  to  indicate  a 
want  of  skilful  generalship  on  his  part.  *  The  trenches  were,  subse- 
quently to  this  attack,  so  crowded  with  troops  that  I  was  unable  to 
organize  a  second  assault,  which  I  intended  to  make  with  the  High- 
landers under  Lieutenant-Gkneral  Sir  Colin  Campell,.who  had  hitherto 
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formed  the  reserve,  to  be  supported  by  the  Third  Dhrision  under 
Major-Greneral  Sir  William  Eyre.     I  therefore  sent  for  these  officers, 
and  arranged  with  them  to  renew  the  attack  the  following  momins^.* 
But  before  that  morning  dawned,  the  final  blow  had  been  struck  by 
our  French  allies,  who,  in  full  force,  and  after  an  unexampled  devasti^ 
tion  from  the  immense  number  of  pieces  they  had  brought  up  for  the 
final  bombardment  made  an  attack,  which  will  never  be  foi^gotten  in 
their  annals,  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  Malakhoif,  which  led  to  the 
haKty  evacuation  of  the  south  of  Sebastopol,  and  thus  rendered  unne- 
cessary any  further  assault  on  the  part  of  their  allies.     The  whole 
town  and  fortress  exhibited  a  conflagration,  which,  for  terrific  sub- 
limity, has  perhaps  never  been  equall^  since  that  blaze  by  which  the 
first  Napoleon  read  the  doom  of  his  ambition.     Magazines  were  ex- 
ploded, and  buildings  fired  agreeably  to  their  accustomed  policy  by  the 
Russians  themselves.     It  is  impossible  to  say  what  number  of  their 
wounded  were  lefl  to  perish  in  the  flames,  but  the  main  body  of  the 
vanquished  army  crossed  during  the  night  between  the  8th  and  9th 
over  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  they   had  constructed  as  their  last 
resource,  from  what  had  so  long  been  vaunted  as  an  impregnable 
fortress,  to  the  northern  side.     This  is  considered,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, to  bo  utterly  incapable  of  permanent  occupation,  and  rumoars 
are  already  circulated  of  its  evacuation,  an  event  which  must  issue  in 
all  probability  in  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  army  in  the  Crimea. 
The  entrance  of  the  allied  forces  into  the  evacuated  fortress  and  city 
developed  a  scene  which  finds  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  warfare. 
The  magnificent  docks   are  left  intact.     The   Russian  fleet  in  the 
southern  waters  is  utterly  destroyed.  The  first  examination  of  a  military 
commis.«don  has  discovered  four  thousand  cannons,  of  which  at  least  fiffsj 
are  of  brass,  half  a  million  pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  already  upwards 
of  a  hundred  thousand  projectiles,  with  five  hundred  anchors.     What 
may  be  the  ultimate  amount  of  the  prizes  thus  captured  cannot  at  pre- 
sent be  ascertained,  but  the  whole  of  it  will  Ixicome  the  reward,  and 
that  we  trust  in  a  just  distribution,  of  the  brave  men  who  have  tnr- 
vived  their  less  fortunate  comrades. 

In  addition  to  this,  between  the  6th  and  11th  of  September,  oar 
fleet  in  the  8ca  of  Azofi*  have  destroyed  seventy -three  fishing  establitli- 
ments  on  the  Russian  coast,  thirty -one  storehouses,  and  ninety-eight 
boats  laden  with  forage  and  other  provisions.  We  cannot  contemplato 
this  frightful  destruction  of  human  life  and  property,  with  all  the 
misery  which  it  directly  entails,  without  sentiments  of  the  deepeft 
grief;  and  we  only  sympathize  with  the  exultation  to  which  this  haa 
given  oc^rasion  in  £ngland  and  France,  and  with  more  supprctted  toooi 
of  joy  and  hope  in  natiims  less  favouri'd  and  less  free,  in  the  expectation 
that  such  heavy  calamities,  foreshadowing  t:ach  dismal  prosperta,  may 
impress  the  mind  of  the  Russian  aggressor  with  a  oonviction  man 
rational  than  the  characteristic  superstition  of  his  race — that  the  Qod 
of  battles,  in  His  just  and  benign  Providence,  has  decreed  to  save  the 
nations  who  are  the  depositaries  of  His  truth,  and  the  inttraoienla  of 
His  gracious  designs,  from  being  crushed  beneath  the  iron  rod  of  his 
barbarous  despotism  ;  and  that  He  will  make  tbb  memorable 
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ment  subservient  to  the  ri'li-^f  of  the  oppr.'ssed,  the  onlightenment  of 
the  ignorant,  the  freedom  ol'  thu  sirt',  and  the  evangelization  of  more 
thaa  one  vast  tribe  of  hie  ei-eatnrcs,  who  now  «it  and  groan  in  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Even  the  proii mate  issues  of  these  suceeasaa  t^annot  possibly  be  fore- 
seen. If  our  Govemmeiit  adopt  those  vigorous  measures  which  have 
long  been,  and  are  now  I'l-lt  to  be,  their  imperative  duty,  Odessa 
will  not  long  stand  befoci.'  thu  attat^k  of  our  liberated  Heet ;  and  when 
the  south  no  longer  needs  their  presence,  it  is  not  too  sanguine  an 
expectation  that  the  addition  of  so  vast  a,  force  to  the  alhed  t1aot«  in 
the  Baltic,  aided  by  the  acctvaion  of  those  vesseU  of  smaller  draft, 
whose  absence  has  hitherto  oceasionod  the  failure  of  our  northern  naval 
armament,  will  strike  siii.li  terror  into  the  mind  of  the  Euasian 
autocrat  as  to  lead  bini  to  ^^ue  for  such  terms  of  pence  as  may  be 
dictated  by  powers  eqmJly  alive  to  the  claims  of  their  own  sulgceta 
and  of  other  States.  Wi;  make  no  pretensious  to  diplomatic  sublety, 
but  we  slmll  be  disappoijiti-d  if  in  the  important,  and  as,  we  trust,  the 
final  treaty,  which  must  plane  the  sea!  of  peace  on  the  condition  of 
this  conflict,  all  the  usurped  territories  of  Russia  are  not  wrested  from 
her  power ;  and  if  all  tho  exiM.-nBe3  of  the  war  are  not  extorted  from 
her  treasury. 
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neglected  while  he  sat  by  the  bank  of  a  stream  making  experi* 
ments  upon  water-wheels,  or  some  bye  path,  amusing  himself 
with  a  mechanical  fancy.  Sir  Isaac  himself  told  Mr.  Conduitt 
that  ODe  of  his  earliest  scientific  experiments  was  made  in  1658, 
on  the  day  of  the  great  storm  when  Cromwell  died,  when  from 
the  want  of  an  anenometer  to  measure  the  force  of  the  wind  be 
tried  to  discover  it  by  the  resistance  to  his  body.  '  In  order  to 
determine  the  force  of  the  gale,'  it  is  said,  *  he  jumped  first  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  gale  blew,  and  then  in  opposition  to 
the  wind ;  and  after  measuring  the  length  of  the  leap  in  both 
directions,  and  comparing  it  with  the  length  to  which  he  could 
jump  in  a  perfectly  calm  day,  he  was  enabled  to  compute  the 
force  of  the  storm/  Such  pursuits  convinced  his  mother  that 
farming  was  not  the  employment  for  which  he  was  best  adi^ted, 
and  he  was  accordingly  sent  back  to  Grantham  to  prepare  for 
college.  To  this  resolution  she  was  probably  guided  by  her 
brother,  the  Rev.  W.  Ayscough,  Rector  of  Burton  Goggles,  who 
one  day  found  his  nephew  sitting  under  a  hedge  absorbed  in 
the  solution  of  a  mathematical  problem. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1661,  Isaac  Newton  was  admitted  into 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  subsizar,  and  on  the  8th  of  the 
following  month  as  matriculated  sizar.  Of  his  progress  during 
the  early  part  of  his  college  life  we  have  but  little  information, 
but  we  do  know  that  as  a  sizar  he  must  have  performed  many 
menial  offices  for  his  tutor,  which  would  now  be  thought 
degrading,  and  are  incompatible  vnth  the  objects  of  a  student, 
whether  his  term  of  study  be  passed  in  the  self-denial  of  poverty 
or  in  the  luxury  of  wealth.     Those  duties,  however,  he  performea 

i)uuctually  and  conscientiously,  for  it  was  probably  in  acknow- 
edgment  of  this  that  he  was  permitted  to  attend  the  reading  of 
Kepler's  'Optics'  to  some  gentlemen  commoners,  when  he  surprised 
his  tutor  by  mastering  the  book  before  the  lectures  began.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  this  exercise  directed  his  mind  to  the  subject, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  those  experiments  and  brilliant 
discoveries  which  at  no  distant  period  made  his  name  famous, 
and  gave  the  earnest  of  that  deep  searching  spirit  to  whom  the 
laws  of  the  universe  were  to  be  revealed. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Newton  bought  a  book  on 
astrology,  and  finding  a  problem  he  could  not  solve,  sought 
the  information  he  required  in  EucUd.  But  having  resd 
a  few  propositions,  it  is  said,  he  threw  it  on  one  side  'as  a 
trifling  book,'  wondering  that  a  mathematician  should  demon* 
strate  truths  so  self-evident  This  anecdote  may  appear  to  con- 
tradict one  we  have  somewhere  read,  that  be  commenced  and 
finished  the  first  six  books  within  a  week,  but  both  may  be  true, 
for  in  after  life  he  regretted  to  Dr.  Pemberton,  that  '  he  had 
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Abt.  T. — Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings^  and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  By  Sir  David  Brewster,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.  In  Two 
Volumes.     8vo.     Edinburgh :  Constable  &  Co.     1855. 

The  great  scientific  merits  and  virtues  of  Isaac  Newton  have 
been  regarded  by  all  his  biographers  as  peculiarly  worthy  of  study 
and  imitation.  He  was  a  man  possessing  a  marvellous  expan- 
sion of  mind,  and  a  not  less  remarkable  facility  of  condensing 
upon  one  subject  or  thought  the  power  of  his  intellect  Capable 
of  efforts  beyond  the  strength  of  other  men,  he  could  also 
sustain  them  with  a  continuity  physically  and  mentally  im- 
possible to  those  who  possessed  the  same  faculties  in  a  high 
degree.  By  the  application  of  these  qualities  of  mind  he  added 
more  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  laws  of  material  existence 
than  all  the  philosophers  who  preceded  him,  and  while  he 
demonstrated  the  mechanism  of  the  universe,  and  the  nature  of 
the  light  with  which  it  is  filled,  he  taught  us  how  to  continue  his 
investigations,  and  did  something  towards  providing  us  with  the 
means  of  inquiry.  A  comparatively  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  science  and  the  labours  of  those  who  have  pursued  it, 
will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  estimate  of  his  services  is 
correct,  and  that  he  is  justly  regarded  the  most  eminent  and  the 
most  successful  interpreter  of  nature.  But  his  incomparable 
merits  as  an  investigator,  and  his  estimable  character  as  a  man, 
have  unfortunately  induced  some  of  his  admirers  to  attribute  to 
him  a  perfection  not  human,  and  to  point  him  out  as  an  object 
of  worship  rather  than  of  imitation,  as  though  he  possessed  what 
is  fictitiously  ascribed  to  kings,  the  right  of  exemption  from  the 
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neglected  while  he  sat  by  the  bank  of  a  stream  making  ezperi^ 
ments  upon  water-wheels,  or  some  bye  path,  amusing  himself 
with  a  mechanical  fancy.  Sir  Isaac  himself  told  Mr.  Conduitt 
that  oDe  of  his  earliest  scientific  experiments  was  made  in  1658, 
on  the  day  of  the  great  storm  when  Cromwell  died,  when  from 
the  want  of  an  anenometer  to  measure  the  force  of  the  wind  he 
tried  to  discover  it  by  the  resistance  to  his  body.  '  In  order  to 
detennine  the  force  of  the  gale,'  it  is  said,  *  he  jumped  first  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  gale  blew,  and  then  in  opposition  to 
the  wind ;  and  after  measuring  the  length  of  the  leap  in  both 
directions,  and  comparing  it  with  the  length  to  which  he  could 
jump  in  a  perfectly  calm  day,  he  was  enabled  to  compute  the 
force  of  the  storm/  Such  pursuits  convinced  his  mother  that 
farming  was  not  the  employment  for  which  he  was  best  adiq>ted, 
and  he  was  accordingly  sent  back  to  Grantham  to  prepare  for 
college.  To  this  resolution  she  was  probably  guided  by  her 
brother,  the  Rev.  W.  Ayscough,  Rector  of  Burton  Coggles,  who 
one  day  found  his  nephew  sitting  under  a  hedge  ah^rbed  in 
the  solution  of  a  mathematical  problem. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1661,  Isaac  Newton  was  admitted  into 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  subsizar,  and  on  the  8th  of  the 
following  month  as  matriculated  sizar.  Of  his  progress  during 
the  early  part  of  his  college  life  we  have  but  little  information, 
but  we  do  know  that  as  a  sizar  he  must  have  performed  many 
menial  offices  for  his  tutor,  which  would  now  be  thought 
degrading,  and  are  incompatible  with  the  objects  of  a  student, 
whether  his  term  of  study  be  passed  in  the  self-denial  of  poverty 
or  in  the  luxury  of  wealth.     Those  duties,  however,  he  performea 

i)unctually  and  conscientiously,  for  it  was  probably  in  acknow* 
edgment  of  this  that  he  was  pennitted  to  attend  the  reading  of 
Kepler's  'Optics'  to  some  gentlemen  commoners,  when  he  surprised 
his  tutor  by  mastering  the  book  before  the  lectures  began.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  this  exercise  directed  his  mind  to  the  subject, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  those  experiments  and  brilliant 
discoveries  which  at  no  distant  jx^riod  made  his  name  famous, 
and  gave  the  earnest  of  that  deep  searching  spirit  to  whom  the 
laws  of  the  universe  were  to  be  revealed. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Newton  thought  a  book  on 
astrology,  and  finding  a  problem  he  could  not  solve,  sought 
the  information  he  required  in  Euclid.  But  having  read 
a  few  propositions,  it  is  said,  he  threw  it  on  one  side  'as  a 
trifling  book,'  wondering  that  a  mathematician  should  demon* 
strate  tniths  so  self-evident.  This  anecdote  may  appear  to  oon- 
tmdict  one  we  have  somewhere  read,  that  be  commenced  and 
finished  the  first  six  books  within  a  week,  but  Ijoth  may  be  true, 
for  in  after  life  he  regretted  to  Dr.  Pemberton,  that  '  he  had 
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applied  himself  to  the  works  of  Des  Cartes  and  other  algebraic 
writers  before  he  had  considered  the  elements  of  Euclid  with  that 
attention  so  excellent  a  writer  deserved/  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  he  had  not  studied  Euclid  until  after  he  had  made 
great  progress  in  the  use  of  analytical  processes,  and  that  with 
his  natural  power  of  concentrating  his  thought,  and  with  the 
collateral  knowledge  he  possessed,  he  may  have  mastered  the 
first  six  books  within  a  week.  Three  years  after  he  had  entered 
Trinity  College,  he  obtained  one  of  forty-four  vacant  scholarships, 
but  Dr.  Barrow,  the  examiner,  made  a  low  estimate  of  his  acquire* 
ments,  on  account  of  his  imperfect  acquaintance  vrith  the  elements 
of  Euclid,  though  it  is  certain  that  at  this  period  he  was  not 
only  an  excellent  mathematician,  but  was  on  the  eve  of  com* 
mencing  his  career  as  a  discoverer;  for  it  was  at  the  close  of 
1664,  or  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  that  he  discovered  his 
method  of  Infinite  Series.  In  January,  1665,  he  took  his  degree  of 
A.6.,  and  on  the  dismissal  of  the  students  in  the  following  August 
on  account  of  the  plague,  he  went  to  Boothby  in  lincolnsmre, 
where  he  computed  the  area  of  the  Hyperbola  by  the  newly 
invented  process.  *  In  the  same  year,'  says  Sir  David  Brewster, 
*  Newton  committed  to  writing  his  first  discovery  of  Fluxions.' 

To  this  brief  outline  of  the  early  life  of  Newton,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  add  the  dates  of  some  other  leading  events,  as  they 
may  be  useful  in  pointing  out  his  position  during  the  scientific 
controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  will  prevent  digres^ 
sion  when  considering  the  discoveries  with  which  his  name  is 
connected.  On  the  1st  October,  1667,  he  obtained  his  fellow- 
ship, and  received  an  apartment  called  the  Spiritual  Chamber. 
Here  he  pursued  his  studies,  giving  occasional  assistance  to 
Dr.  Barrow^  until,  two  years  later,  he  accepted  the  Lucasian 
professorship  of  mathematics ;  from  which  period  may  be  dated 
the  principal,  but  not  all  of  his  great  discoveries.  The  next  im- 
portant event  of  his  life  was  his  election  as  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  for  it  was  more  or  less  connected  with  the  announcement 
of  all  the  great  physical  truths  it  was  his  mission  to  teach.  At 
one  period,  however,  and  that  only  three  years  after  his  election, 
he  desired  to  retire  from  the  Society,  and  would  have  done  so  if 
he  had  not  been  relieved  of  the  ordinary  payments.  Few  men 
have  passed  through  the  world  with  less  anxiety  about  money 
than  Newton,  but  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  straitened  ia 
his  circumstances,  and  desired  to  be  excused  from  the  usual 
trilling  payments  to  the  Royal  Society.  This  was  when  he 
expected  to  vacate  his  fellowship ;  but  a  few  months  later  his 
anxiety  was  relieved  by  a  patent  from  the  crown,  permitting  him 
to  hold  the  fellowship  as  well  as  the  Lucasian  chair,  without 
taking  holy  orders.     His  unwavering  determination  not  to  enter 
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neglected  while  he  sat  by  the  bank  of  a  stream  making  experi- 
ments upon  water-wheels,  or  some  bye  path,  amusing  himself 
with  a  mechanical  fancy.  Sir  Isaac  himself  told  Mr.  Conduitt 
that  ODC  of  his  earliest  scientific  experiments  was  made  in  1668, 
on  the  day  of  the  great  storm  when  Cromwell  died,  when  from 
the  want  of  an  anenometer  to  measure  the  force  of  the  wind  he 
tried  to  discover  it  by  the  resistance  to  his  body.  *  In  order  to 
detennine  the  force  of  the  gale/  it  is  said,  *  he  jumped  first  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  gale  blew,  and  then  in  opposition  to 
the  wind ;  and  after  measuring  the  length  of  the  leap  in  both 
directions,  and  comparing  it  with  the  length  to  which  he  could 
jump  in  a  perfectly  calm  day,  he  was  enabled  to  compute  the 
force  of  the  storm/  Such  pursuits  convinced  his  motner  that 
farming  was  not  the  employment  for  which  he  was  best  adapted, 
and  he  was  accordingly  sent  back  to  Grantham  to  prepare  for 
college.  To  this  resolution  she  was  probably  guided  by  her 
brother,  the  Rev.  W.  Ayscough,  Rector  of  Burton  Coggles,  who 
one  day  found  his  nephew  sitting  under  a  hedge  ah^rbed  in 
the  solution  of  a  mathematical  problem. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1661,  Isaac  Newton  was  admitted  into 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  subsizar,  and  on  the  8th  of  the 
following  month  as  matriculated  sizar.  Of  his  progress  during 
the  early  part  of  his  college  life  we  have  but  little  information, 
but  we  do  know  that  as  a  sizar  he  must  have  performed  many 
menial  offices  for  his  tutor,  which  would  now  be  thought 
de)[]fra(ling,  and  are  incompatible  with  the  objects  of  a  student, 
whether  his  term  of  study  be  passed  in  the  self-denial  of  poverty 
or  in  the  luxury  of  wealth.     Those  duties,  however,  he  performea 

J)unctually  and  conscientiously,  for  it  was  probably  in  acknow* 
edgnient  of  this  that  he  was  permitted  to  attend  the  reading  of 
Kej)ler's  'Optics'  to  some  gentlemen  commoners,  when  he  surprised 
his  tutor  by  mastering  the  book  before  the  lectures  began.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  this  exercise  directed  his  mind  to  the  subject, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  those  experiments  and  brilliant 
discoveries  which  at  no  distant  jx^riod  made  his  name  famous, 
and  gave  the  earnest  of  that  deep  searching  spirit  to  whom  the 
laws  of  the  universe  were  to  l)e  revealed. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Newton  bought  a  book  oa 
astrology,  and  finding  a  ])roblem  he  could  not  solve,  sought 
the  information  he  required  in  Euclid.  But  having  read 
a  few  propositions,  it  is  said,  he  threw  it  on  one  side  'as  a 
triHing  book,'  wondering  that  a  mathematician  should  demon- 
strate truths  so  self-evident  Tliis  anecdote  may  appear  to  oon- 
tnKlict  one  we  have  somewhere  read,  that  he  commenced  and 
finished  the  first  six  books  within  a  week,  but  lx>tli  may  be  true, 
for  in  after  life  he  regretted  to  Dr.  Pemberton,  that  '  he  had 
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applied  himself  to  the  works  of  Des  Cartes  and  other  algebraic 
writers  before  he  had  considered  the  elements  of  Euclid  with  that 
attention  so  excellent  a  writer  deserved/  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  he  had  not  studied  Euclid  until  after  he  had  made 
great  progress  in  the  use  of  analytical  processes,  and  that  with 
his  natural  power  of  concentrating  his  thought^  and  with  the 
collateral  knowledge  he  possessed,  he  may  have  mastered  the 
first  six  books  within  a  week.  Three  years  after  he  had  entered 
Trinity  College,  he  obtained  one  of  forty-four  vacant  scholarships^ 
but  Dr.  Barrow,  the  examiner,  made  a  low  estimate  of  his  acquire* 
ments,  on  account  of  his  imperfect  acquaintance  vdth  the  elements 
of  Euclid,  though  it  is  certain  that  at  this  period  he  was  not 
only  an  excellent  mathematician,  but  was  on  the  eve  of  com- 
mencing his  career  as  a  discoverer;  for  it  was  at  the  close  of 
1664,  or  the  beginning  of  the  foUowingyear,  that  he  discovered  his 
method  of  Infinite  Seriea  In  January,  1665,  he  took  his  degree  of 
A.B.,  and  on  the  dismissal  of  the  students  in  the  following  August 
on  account  of  the  plague,  he  went  to  Boothby  in  Lincolnshire^ 
where  he  computed  the  area  of  the  Hyperbola  by  the  newly 
invented  procesa  *  In  the  same  year,'  says  Sir  David  Brewster, 
*  Newton  committed  to  writing  his  first  discovery  of  Fluxions.' 

To  this  brief  outline  of  the  early  life  of  Newton,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  add  the  dates  of  some  other  leading  events,  as  they 
may  be  useful  in  pointing  out  his  position  during  the  scientific 
controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  will  prevent  digres- 
sion when  considering  the  discoveries  with  which  his  name  is 
connected.  On  the  1st  October,  1667,  he  obtained  his  fellow- 
ship, and  received  an  apartment  called  the  Spiritual  Chamber. 
Here  he  pursued  his  studies,  giving  occasional  assistance  to 
Dr.  Barrow,  until,  two  years  later,  he  accepted  the  Lucasian 
professorship  of  mathematics;  from  which  period  may  be  dated 
the  principal,  but  not  all  of  his  great  discoveriea  The  next  im- 
portant event  of  his  life  was  his  election  as  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  for  it  was  more  or  less  connected  with  the  announcement 
of  all  the  great  physical  truths  it  was  his  mission  to  teach.  At 
one  period,  however,  and  that  only  three  years  after  his  election, 
he  desired  to  retire  from  the  Society,  and  would  have  done  so  if 
he  had  not  been  relieved  of  the  ordinary  payments.  Few  men 
have  passed  through  the  world  with  less  anxiety  about  money 
than  Newton,  but  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  straitened  in 
his  circumstances,  and  desired  to  be  excused  from  the  usual 
trifling  payments  to  the  Royal  Society.  This  was  when  he 
expected  to  vacate  his  fellowship ;  but  a  few  months  later  his 
anxiety  was  relieved  by  a  patent  from  the  crown,  permitting  him 
to  hold  the  fellowship  as  well  as  the  Lucasian  chair,  without 
taking  holy  orders.     His  imwavering  determination  not  to  enter 
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the  church,  which  seemed  to  be  the  only  apparent  means  of 
adequate  provision,  surprised  his  friends  then,  and  has  since  greatly 
puzzled  his  biographers,  but  it  is  now  evident  that  his  religious 
opinions  did  not  coincide  with  the  Articles  of  Faith  taught  by  the 
Church  of  England. 

In  three  departments  of  science  Newton  was  eminent,  but  in 
one  he  was  so  pre-eminent,  and  stood  so  far  above  all  other  men, 
as  to  possess  an  undisputed  supremacy.  In  physical  astronomy 
he  was  '  a  king  of  men.'  Whether  he  has  a  right  to  the  discovery 
of  fluxions  we  do  not  now  stop  to  inquire,  but  granting  him  the 
priority,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  having  left  the  nurture 
of  this  noble  branch  of  mathematical  science  to  other  hands,  his 
claim  must  be  confined  to  the  circumstance  of  discovery,  which 
it  is  possible  another  may  have  made  as  well  as  himself  Had 
he  done  less  for  astronomy,  he  would  have  enjoyed  a  permanent 
fame  for  his  investigation  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  lights 
for  although  his  theory  has  now  but  few  advocates,  his  expe- 
riments remain,  and  it  will  never  be  forgotten,  that  upon  his  dis- 
coveries the  subsequent  investigations  which  have  so  laigely 
increased  the  range  of  the  science  were  foimded. 

The  time  when  Newton  was  permitted  by  his  tutor  to  listai  to 
his  reading  of  Kepler's  '  Optics  is  not  recorded,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably in  his  second  year,  for  in  1663-4  he  was  studying  'optic 
glasses,' — ^the  errors  of  lenses  and  the  mode  of  correcting  them 
by  an  alteration  of  form.  In  1666,  he  bought  a  prism  *  to  try 
therewith  the  phenomena  of  colours.'  Whether  he  at  that  time 
pel-formed  the  experiments  he  had  projected  we  do  not  know,  but 
if  he  did  he  made  no  discovery,  for  at  a  later  period  he  revised 
Barrow's  '  Lectures  on  Optics,'  and  added  some  observations  of 
his  own,  without  allusion  to  any  new  theory  of  coloura 

During  his  absence  from  college  on  account  of  the  plague,  he 
occupied  some  part  of  his  time  in  *  grinding  optick  glasses  of  other 
figures  than  spherical,'  the  object  being  to  obtain  a  perfect  re- 
faction of  white  light  to  a  focus  by  lenses,  but  he  soon  aban- 
doned his  *  glass  works,'  upon  the  discovery,  that  the  perfection  of 
telescopes  was  hmited  not  so  much  for  want  of  glasses  truly 
figured  according  to  the  prescription  of  optic  authors  (which  aU 
men  have  hitherto  imagined),  as  because  light  itself  is  a  bet^ 
rogeneous  mixture  of  differently  refrangible  rays,  so  that  were  a 
glass  so  exactly  figured  as  to  collect  anyone  sort  of  rays  to  one  pointy 
It  could  not  collect  those  also  into  the  same  point,  which,  having 
the  same  incidence  u]x>n  the  same  medium,  are  apt  to  suffer  a 
different  refraction.'  This  discovery  led  him  to  abimdon  all  hope 
of  constructing  a  perfect  refracting  telescope,  and  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  principle  of  reflection.    At  the  dose  of  1668  ho 
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constructed  his  first  reflecting  telescope  upou  the  principle  knowa 
by  his  name. 

Newton's  first  and  greatest  optical  discovery,  the  composi- 
tion of  light  in  rays  of  difiCerent  colours  having  different  re- 
frangibiUties,  to  which  cause  he  attributed  the  elongated  image 
of  the  sun  as  exhibited  in  the  prismatic  spectrum,  was  taught  to 
the  scholars  at  Trinity,  Cambridge,  long  before  it  was  known  to 
scientific  men.  For  his  election  as  a  feUow  of  the  Eoyal  Society 
he  was  altogether  indebted  to  his  reflecting  telescope,  although  it 
can  scarcely  be  named  among  his  discoveries,  for  whatever  honour 
is  due  to  the  introduction  of  specula  in  the  construction  of  tele- 
scopes belongs  to  Dr.  Gregory,  and  Newton  has  no  claim  beyond 
that  which  belongs  to  a  man  who  modifies  the  invention  of 
another.  Newton  himself  was  surprised  that  so  much  credit 
should  have  been  given  to  him,  for  in  reply  to  the  letter 
announcing  his  election  he  says,  '  Since  the  Soyal  Society  is 
pleased  to  think  it  (the  reflecting  telescope)  worth  the  patronage, 
I  must  acknowledge  that  it  deserves  much  more  of  them  for 
that,  than  of  me,  who,  had  not  the  communication  of  it  been 
desired,  might  have  let  it  still  remain  in  private  as  it  hath  already 
done  some  years.'  Immediately  after  this,  as  though  unwilling 
to  be  recognised  in  such  a  society  by  no  higher  claim,  he  sent  an 
account  of  his  experiments  on  the  spectrum  and  bis  theory  of 
colours.  This  paper  was  immediately  printed  in  the  'Philo-* 
sophical  Transactions,'  and  the  author  was  quickly  involved  in 
many  controversies,  some  of  which  were  annoying  from  the 
imijecility  of  his  opponents,  and  others  from  their  jealousy  and 
misrepresentations.  So  greatly  was  his  mind  disturbed  by  these 
contentions,  and  the  conviction  that  a  discoverer  must  be  a 
slave  to  the  defence  of  his  discoveries,  that  he  hastily  resolved  to 
'  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  philosophy.'  The  facts  and  conclusions 
he  announced  were — that  the  prismatic  spectrum  is  an  elongated 
image  of  the  sun — that  solar  light  consists  of  seven  rays  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  unchangeable  by  refraction  or  reflection — ^that 
these  coloured  rays  difi'er  from  each  other  in  refrangibility,  the 
angle  of  refraction  remaining  permanent  for  each  colour  under 
all  circumstances — that  white  light  is  a  compound  of  all  the 
primary  colours  in  due  proportions,  and  that  the  colours  of 
natural  bodies  depend  upon  some  property  causing  them  to 
reflect '  one  sort  of  light  in  greater  plenty  than  another/  Trutii 
and  error  were  combined  in  these  deductions,  but  they  were  all 
assailed  with  equal  vehemence  as  opposed  to  existing  hypotjbesei^ 
and  prejudice  and  ignorance  united  to  destroy  the  theory  by 
denying  facts  and  abusing  the  theorist.  These  controversies 
remain  in  history  as  the  curiosities  of  science,  but  all  subsequent 
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investigatioDs  have  tended  to  establisli  three  great  facts,  the  com- 
position of  white  light,  the  diflFerent  refrangibilities  of  the  rays, 
and  the  origin  of  the  colours  of  natural  bodies. 

The  first  serious  objection  to  Newton's  theory  of  colours  was 
made  by  Linus,  a  physician  in  Liege,  and  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. Newton  had  stated  that  with  a  prism  whose  reflecting 
angle  was  62*3,  the  length  of  the  spectrum  was  five  times  its 
breadth.  Linus  asserted  that  he  had  often  observed  this  diflFerence 
between  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  spectrum,  but  that  it 
appeared  only  when  the  sky  was  without  clouds.  The  death  of 
Linus,  whose  audacity  in  making  such  an  assertion  could  only  be 
compared  with  his  folly,  transferred  a  painful  controversy  to 
Mr.  Lucas,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  chair  of  mathematics. 
Admitting  in  general  the  accuracy  of  Newton's  experiments,  but 
not  his  theory,  this  more  worthy  antagonist  obtained  a  result  by 
experiment,  which  led  him  to  suppose  that  Newton  had  incor- 
rectly measured  the  spectrum.  With  a  prism,  having  an  angle 
of  60°,  and  a  refractive  power  of  1500,  the  length  of  the  spectrum 
never  exceeded  three  and  a  half  times  its  breadth.  Newton, 
conscious  that  a  diflFerence  of  3°  12*  in  the  refracting  angle  of  the 
prism  could  not  make  so  great  a  diflFerence  between  the  relative 
dimensions  of  the  spectra  in  the  two  experiments,  suggested  aj 
a  probability  that  Mr.  Lucas  had  given  the  angle  and  refracting 
power  of  his  prism  in  round  numbers.  Each  observer,  however, 
thought  the  other  wrong,  and  the  origin  of  the  diflFerence  was 
undetermined,  as  it  did  not  occur  to  either  of  them  that  the 
glass  employed  in  the  prism  could  have  an  eflFect  upon  the 
result.  If  the  two  philosophers  had  exchanged  instruments 
Newton  would  have  aiscovered  the  error  of  his  opinion,  that  all 
solar  spectra  had  the  same  length  in  proportion  to  their  breadth, 
when  the  refracting  angle  and  index  of  refraction  are  the  same, 
for  Lucas  had  in  all  probability  used  crown  glass,  and  Newton 
flint  The  English  philosopher  was  within  reach  of  a  principle 
scarcely  less  important  than  either  of  those  he  had  made  known, 
the  possession  of  which  would  have  convinced  him  that  the 
improvement  of  telescopes  by  refraction  was  not  desperate.  His 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  showed  itself  in  this,  as  in  other 
of  his  controversies,  in  a  stubbonmess  of  will,  obscuring  his 
perception,  never  clear  when  his  mind  was  excited.  It 
remained  therefore  for  another  investigator  to  correct  his 
error,  to  show  bv  experiment  that  bodies  have  diflFerent  dis- 
persive powers,  that  the  colour  produced  by  refraction  in  one 
substance  may  bo  corrected  by  another,  and  to  construct  an 
achromatic  lense. 

Newton  was  next  involved  in  a  controversv  with  two  mora 
formidable  opponents,  Hooke  and  Huyghens,  on  his  theory  of  light 
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These  eminent  philosophers,  acknowledging  the  value  of  his 
experiments,  regarded  them  simply  in  connexion  with  the 
undulatory  hypothesis,  which  they  defended  with  all  the  confi- 
dence of  men  who  are  driven  to  the  adoption  of  a  theory  from  a 
feeling  of  its  necessity.  Dr.  Hooke,  an  observer  generally  before 
the  philosophers  of  his  age,  possessed  naturally  a  jealous  and 
hasty  temper,  and  as  he  had  undigested  thoughts  and  incomplete 
experiments  upon  almost  every  scientific  subject,  he  viewed  too 
many  of  the  discoveries  made  by  other  men  as  gems  stolen  from 
his  casket.  To  the  study  of  light,  however,  he  had  paid  a  more 
persevering  attention  than  to  many  other  subjects,  and  Newton's 
investigations  were  the  more  displeasing  to  him,  as  he  conjectured 
an  antagonism  between  them  and  his  hypothesis.  But  neither 
Hooke  nor  Huyghens  succeeded  in  their  opposition  to  Newton's 
theory  of  colour,  for  it  is  as  independent  of  the  corpuscular  as  of 
the  undulatory  theory,  and,  as  its  author  has  stated,  requires  no 
other  admission  than  that  light  is  *  something  or  other  propagated 
every  way  in  straight  lines  from  luminous  bodies.' 

The  contending  theorists,  Hooke  and  Newton,  were  not  destined 
to  come  to  a  permanent  peaceful  settlement  of  their  diflferences, 
for  as  they  were  both  masters  of  fence,  and  afflicted  with  jealousy, 
they  indulged  themselves  with  ill-natured  assertions  and  bitter 
retorts  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  subject  of  their  anger  was  the 
existence  of  an  ether  filling  the  interstices  of  air  and  the  pores 
of  transparent  bodies,  a  proposition  not  to  be  proved  by  one  nor 
disproved  by  the  other.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  curious 
to  hear  Hooke  objecting  to  Newton's  theory  of  colours,  that 
although  '  very  subtle  and  ingenious,  it  is  not  so  certain  as  mathe- 
matical demonstration.'  The  controversy  at  last  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  produce  ill-will,  for  Hooke  continued  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  an  ether  put  into  vibration  by  a  luminous  body, 
and  producing  the  sensation  of  light ;  and  Newton,  in  the  ejec- 
tion of  a  multitude  of  corpuscules  of  various  sizes  thrown  off  with 
inconceivable  velocity  from  shining  bodies,  '  without  any  sensible 
interval  of  time.' 

The  injustice  with  which  these  two  gifted  men  treated  each 
other  was  too  apparent  to  be  long  unperceived  by  themselves. 
This  brought  at  last  a  letter  from  Hooke  to  Newton,  dis- 
approving *  of  contention  or  feuding  or  proving  in  print,'  and 
requesting  permission  *  to  correspond  by  private  letters.'  To  this 
Newton  consented,  and  handsomely  repays  the  compliments  of 
his  rival.  *  You  defer  too  much  to  my  ability  in  searching  into 
this  subject,'  he  says ;  *  what  Des  Cartes  did  was  a  good  step.  You 
have  added  much  several  ways,  ...  If  I  have  seen  farther,  it  is 
by  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  giants.'  This  elegant  and  not 
undeserved   compliment  was  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  fame- 
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hunting  spirit  of  Robert  Hooka  But  the  just  and  friendly  feel- 
ings expressed  at  this  time  by  the  rival  philoso}Aers  was  lUce  the 
embrace  of  gladiators  before  a  combat — ^the  preUminary  of  a 
struggle  for  mastery,  in  which  the  desire  of  supremacy  and  the 
fear  of  defeat  excited  the  malignant  feelings,  and  diminished  the 
mutual  respect  of  the  antagomsts. 

In  his  experiments  upon  the  colours  of  thin  plates,  Newton 
followed  up  the  researches  of  Hooke,  and  dispute  was  again 
inevitable.  Like  all  that  Newton  did,  this  investigation  was 
distinguished  by  a  closeness  of  research  and  an  originality 
of  thought  hiding  the  source  firom  whence  he  received  sug- 
gestions ;  and  the  results,  imder  his  masterly  handling,  became 
his  own.  But  Hooke  did  not  much  exceed  the  truth  when  he 
said,  speaking  of  the  communication  to  the  Royal  Society, '  that 
the  main  of  it  is  contained  in  the '  Micographia^'  though  carried 
{BiXther  in  some  particulara'  This,  however,  is  of  smidl  import- 
ance compared  with  the  dispute  which  arose  out  of  Hooke  s  dis- 
covery of  the  inflexion  of  light,  for  if  we  have  read  the  histoiy 
aright,  Newton's  conduct  towards  his  rival  admits  of  no  excuse. 
In  aimouncing  the  results  he  had  obtained,  Hooke  ex^Nressed  his 
opinion  that  they  '  pointed  out  the  existence  of  some  action  dif- 
fering from  both  refraction  and  reflexion.  Newton,  influenced 
in  part  by  his  opposition  to  the  undulatory  theory,  depreciated 
the  value  of  the  discovery,  and  spoke  of  the  rosults  as  due  to 
onlv  a  new  kind  of  refraction,  to  which  the  discoverer  i»x>mptly 
and  properly  replied,  '  that  though  it  should  be  but  a  new  kind 
of  refraction,  yet  it  was  a  new  ona'  But  Newton's  opposition 
did  not  end  here,  for  he  unworthily  threw  a  doubt  upon 
Hooke  s  integrity,  by  stating  that  he  liad  seen  bis  experiments  in 
a  book  by  Honoratus  Faber,  who  bad  received  the  account 
from  Grimaldi,  thus  robbing  his  sensitive  rival  of  orijopnality^ 
as  he  had  before  done  in  reference  to  the  theory  of  Ught  he 
so  ingeniously  sup})orted.  There  was  not  Uien,  nor  is  there 
now,  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  Hooke  was  aoquaioted 
with  Grimaldi  8  beautiful  experiments  :  his  name  continues  to  be 
honourably  associated  with  the  discovery,  and  his  theory  is  the 
only  one  by  which  the  i^iilosophers  of  the  present  day  attempt  to 
explain  the  phenomena 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  perceived  that  though 
Newtou  fell  into  many  errors  in  following  out  his  corpuscular 
hypothesis,  he  established,  upon  ex{)erime&t,  a  true  theory  of 
chromatics,  and  thus  advanced  the  science  of  optics  in  a  degree 
not  to  be  appreciated  without  a  knowledge  of  the  state 
in  which  he  found  it,  and  tliat  to  which  it  has  in  consequenoe 
attained.  This  would  have  been  high  honour  for  most  men,  bat 
to  estimate  the  f<sce  of  his  genius,  and  the  daam  ha  lias  for 
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distinction  among  the  philosophers  of  all  ages,  we  mtifit  foUow 
his  path  of  discovery  in  physical  astronomy. 

It  matters  but  little  whether  it  wafi  in  1665,  or  1666,  thafc 
Newton  began  to  study  the  origin  of  planetary  motion  and  tiie 
laws  of  gravitation,  but  it  was  probably  at  WooHhorpe,  when 
driven  from  college  by  the  plague.  The  fiall  of  an  apple  is  said 
to  have  directed  his  mind  to  the  subject,  and  it  is  possible  that 
it  may  have  suggested  to  him  some  such  thoughts  as  the  following : 
An  apple  could  not  fall  to  the  earth  if  there  were  no  force  to 
attract  it.  Be  that  force  what  it  may,  it  is  not  confined  to  s 
limited  space,  for  bodies  fall  upon  the  highest  moimtaiiis  thou- 
sands of  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  from  the 
boughs  of  a  tree.  It  may  therefore  extend  to  a  greater  eleva- 
tion, even  to  the  moon,  and  if  to  the  nearest  celastial  body,  it 
may  reach  that  which  is  most  distant,  or  its  influence  may  be 
without  limit  But  if  it  be  gravity  that  brings  an  apple  in  s 
vertical  line  to  the  ground  when  dropped  from  a  tree,  it  is  the 
same  force  which  causes  a  stone  hurled  in  a  horizontal  Hue  to 
describe  a  curve.  If^  then,  curvilinear  motion  is  due  to  the  gra- 
vitating force  of  the  earth,  ihe  moon  may  have  bar  path  deter- 
mined by  the  same  causa  But  if  such  be  the  mpn  of  the 
motion  of  the  moon,  the  attraction  of  the  sun  may  sustain  the 
earth  and  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  attraction  may  be  the 
governing  power  of  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  heavena 

To  perceive  the  value  of  this  conjecture,  and  the  process  by 
which  it  was  demonstrated — how  it  supported  and  developed 
the  discoveries  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century — and  how  it  provided  a  firm  foundation  for  subsequent 
investigations — we  must  review  the  state  of  the  science  of  physical 
astronomy  when  Newton  commenced  his  calculations.  Coper- 
nicus began  the  great  work  by  giving  a  correct  sketch  of  the 
solar  system,  and  explaining  from  what  position  the  astronomer 
views  it.  Tycho  followed  him,  a  man  of  labour,  ever  working, 
ever  observing,  accumulating  a  vast  series  of  valuable  facte. 
Rejecting  the  Copemican  theory  in  obedience  to  his  religious 
faith,  he  provided  the  means  for  its  demonstration.  Kepler,  who 
ill  his  youth  was  ever  falUng  into  error  from  the  impetuosity  of 
his  fancy,  and  always  liable  to  deception  throu^  the  many 
uncruarded  avenues  of  his  marvellous  intelligence  aad  acute 
instincts,  employed  the  materials  provided  by  his  mast^,  and 
discovered  three  great  laws  of  planetary  motion.  He  demon- 
strated that  the  planets  move  in  elliptical  orbits,  having  the  sun 
in  one  of  the  foci — ^that  the  periodic  times  of  any  two  planets 
are  to  one  another  as  the  cubes  of  their  distances  from  toe  sun, 
and  that  the  radius  vector  describes  equal  spaces  in  equal  timesL 
With  his  mind  intentiy  fixed  on  the  laws  of  cekiBtiiU  motion,  it 
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is  scarcely  possible  that  he  should  have  neglected  to  inquire  into 
the  origin  of  that  motion.  The  existence  of  a  mutual  attrac- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  gravitation,  between  the  earth  and  a  falling 
body  he  fully  admitted,  and  taught  that  any  two  bodies,  free 
from  the  influence  of  a  third  body,  would  attract  each  other  in 
proportion  to  their  masses.  He  also  affirmed  that  the  motion 
of  the  planets  is  produced  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  and 
he  once  asserted,  though  he  afterwards  doubted  the  accuracy 
of  the  law,  that  the  force  of  attraction  is  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances.  Galileo,  who  died  the  year  that 
Newton  was  born,  had  applied  the  telescope  to  astronomical  ob- 
servations, had  discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  the  ring 
of  Saturn,  and  otherwise  corrected  and  enlarged  the  conception 
of  the  extent  and  order  of  the  solar  systeuL  In  addition  to  these 
discoveries  he  had  determined  the  law  of  the  acceleration  of 
falling  bodies  and  the  motion  of  projectiles,  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
laid  a  foundation  for  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation. 

Kepler's  law,  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  plane* 
tary  bodies  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  distances  from  the  sun,  led 
Newton,  in  1665,  to  the  conclusion  Kepler  had  rejected, — ^that 
the  force  retaining  the  planets  in  their  orbits  varies  as  the 
square  of  their  distances  from  the  sun.  But  the  calculations  he 
at  that  time  made  to  test  the  truth  of  this  theory  were  not  satis* 
factory,  for  it  appeared  from  them  that  the  moon  was  drawn 
from  the  rectilinear  only  13*9  feet  in  a  second,  and  it  was  known 
that  the  attraction  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  1 6*1  feet 
Some  years  after  he  became  acquainted  with  Picard's  more 
accurate  measurement  of  the  distance  of  the  satellite  from  the 
earth,  and  in  1684  '  resumed  his  former  thoughts  concerning  the 
moon,'  and  his  calculations  then  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the 
supposition  that  the  moon  is  retained  in  her  orbit  by  gravitation. 
As  soon  as  this  was  known,  Hooke,  who  had  before  announced 
the  law,  claimed  the  proof,  though  he  must  have  known  that 
Newton's  right  as  a  discoverer  was  assured  by  a  priority  of  pub- 
lication. This  does  not  settle,  it  is  true,  Hooke's  right  to  con* 
sideration  as  one  wlio  had  announced  the  fact  before  the  pulili* 
cation  of  Newton's  demonstration,  or  how  much  Newton  himself 
may  have  been  indebted  to  him  for  the  suggestions  he  is  admitted 
to  have  made.  It  may  therefore  be  desirable  to  inquire  how 
far  he  had  advanced  in  the  study  of  the  subject. 

In  1666,  the  year  in  which  Newton  began  to  think  studiously 
of  the  origin  of  motion,  Hooke  related  to  the  Koyal  Society 
some  experiments  he  had  made  to  determine  whether  the 
*  gravitating  or  attractive  power  be  inherent  in  the  parts  of  the 
earth,'  and  whether  'bodies  experienced  any  change  in  their 
weight  at  different  distances  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.'    lo 
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the  same  year,  and  only  two  months  later,  he  read  a  paper  on 
*  The  Inflexion  of  a  direct  Motion  into  a  Curve  by  a  supervening 
Attractive  Principle/  In  this  memoir  he  points  out  how  gravita^ 
tion  may  be  the  cause  of  curvilinear  motion,  and  proves  that  the 
planets  '  must  have  some  other  cause  beside  the  first  impressed 
impulse  to  bend  their  motion  into  curves.  The  cause  of  inflecting 
a  direct  motion  into  a  curve/  he  says,  *  may  be  from  an  attractive 
property  of  the  body  placed  in  the  centre,  whereby  it  continually 
endeavours  to  attract  or  draw  it  to  itself.  For  if  such  a  prin- 
ciple be  supposed,  all  the  phenomena  of  the  planets  seem  possible 
to  be  explained  by  the  common  principle  of  mechanic  motions  ; 
and  possibly  the  prosecuting  this  speculation  may  give  us  a  true 
hypothesis  of  their  motion ;  and  from  some  few  observations 
their  motion  may  be  so  far  brought  to  a  certainty  that  we  may 
be  able  to  calculate  them  to  the  greatest  exactness  and  certainty 
that  can  be  desired/  In  the  same  paper  he  also  determines 
what  curve  would  be  produced  when  the  impetus  or  tangential 
force  is  greater  than  the  gravitating,  and  what  when  it  is  less. 

Hooke  and  Newton  were  therefore  studying  gravitation  at  the 
same  time ;  and  while  one  pointed  out  what  would  be  the  result 
of  attractive  and  tangential  forces,  the  other  was  attempting  by 
direct  calculation  to  prove  that  the  moon  is  retained  in  her  path 
in  consequence  of  the  earth's  attraction.  Newton  failed  once,  and 
abandoned  his  investigation ;  but  Hooke,  without  pursuing  the 
subject  with  the  power  he  possessed,  continued  to  make  it  a 
subject  of  thought  if  not  of  study.  In  1674  he  published  a  book 
entitled,  *An  Attempt  to  Prove  the  Motion  of  the  Earth,  from 
Observations  made  by  Robert  Hooke.'  The  following  passage 
will  show,  when  compared  with  Kepler's  labours,  what  science 
is  indebted  to  the  author,  as  an  original  investigator  and  thinker, 
and  we  may  also  add,  how  much  of  Newton's  discovery  belongs 
to  him. 

'  I  shall  hereafber  explain  a  system  of  the  world,  differing  in  many 
particulars  from  any  yet  known,  but  answering  in  all  things  to  the 
common  rules  of  mechanical  motions.  This  depends  upon  three  sup- 
positions. First,  that  all  celestial  bodies  whatsoever  have  an  attraction 
or  gravitating  power  towards  their  own  centres,  whereby  they  attract 
not  only  their  own  parts,  and  keep  them  from  flying  from  them,  as  we 
may  observe  the  earth  to  do,  but  that  they  also  do  attract  all  the 
other  celestial  bodies  that  are  within  the  sphere  of  their  activity,  and 
consequently  that  not  only  the  sun  and  moon  have  an  influence  upon 
the  body  and  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  earth  upon  them,  but  that 
Mercm-y,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  also,  by  their  attractive 
powers,  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  its  motion,  as  in  the  same 
manner  the  corresponding  attractive  power  of  the  earth  hath  a  con- 
siderable influence  upon  every  one  of  their  motions  also.  The  second 
supposition  is  this :  that  all  bodies  whatsoever  that  are  put  into  a  direct 
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and  simple  motioii  will  so  continne  to  more  forward  in  a  atraight  line 
till  they  are  bj  some  other  effectual  powers  deflected  and  sent  into  a 
motion  describing  a  circle,  ellipna,  or  some  other  more  compoond  eurfed 
line.  The  third  supposition  is,  that  these  attractive  powers  are  so 
much  the  more  powerful  in  operating  by  how  much  tne  nearer  the 
body  wrought  upon  is  to  their  own  centres.  Now,  what  these  several 
degrees  are,  I  have  not  experimentally  verified ;  but  it  is  a  notion, 
which,  if  fully  prosecuted  as  it  ought  to  be,  will  mightily  assist  the 
astronomers  to  reduce  all  the  celestial  motions  to  a  certain  rule 
which,  I  doubt,  will  never  be  without  it.  He  that  understands  the 
nature  of  the  circular  motion  will  easily  understand  the  whole  of  this 
principle,  and  will  know  where  to  find  directions  in  nature  for  the  true 
statement  thereof.  This  I  only  hint  at  present  to  such  as  have  ability 
and  opportunity  of  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  and  are  not  wanting  of 
industiy  for  observing  and  calculating,  wishing  heartily  such  may  be 
found,  having  myself  many  other  things  in  hand  which  I  would  first 
complete,  and  therefore  cannot  so  well  attend  it.  But  this  I  durat 
promise  to  imdcrtake,  that  he  will  find  all  the  great  motions  of  the 
world  to  be  influenced  by  this  principle ;  and  that  the  true  understand- 
ing thereof  will  be  the  perfection  of  astronomy.' 

In  tliis  passage  we  have  a  clear  annoancement  of  what  has 
been  called  the  Newtonian  Philosophy  ten  years  before  Newton 
proved  the  action  of  gravitation  in  the  moon's  motion.  The 
author  asserts  the  existence  and  operation  of  a  universal  attractive 
force  sustaining  all  things,  and  explains  the  origin  of  curviKiiear 
motion.  If  to  these  facts  we  add  what  Hooke  some  time  after 
asserted,  that  the  force  diminished  according  to  the  sqnare  of  tbe 
distance,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  he  possessed  the  elements 
of  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  In  a  letter  to  Newton  himseU^ 
written  in  1679,  he  states  that  the  path  of  a  projectile  under  the 
action  of  the  gravitating  force  of  the  earth,  decreasing  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  would  be  an  ellipse  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
1684  that  Newton  proved  that  the  moon's  curvilinear  path  was 
occasioned  by  a  constant  deflection  from  the  rectilinear  by  the 
attractive  force  of  the  earth,  in  obedience  to  the  same  law  as 
brings  a  stone  or  an  apple  to  the  ground.  While  therefore  we 
honour  Newton  for  the  demonstration  of  the  law  and  its  universal 
action,  the  claims  of  Robert  Hooke  must  not  be  forgotten,  nor 
must  we  raise  one  man,  by  injustice  to  another,  to  the  imponible 
position  of  independent  action  in  scientific  inquiry. 

Omitting  all  notice  of  the  dispute  between  Newton  and 
Hooke,  and  the  charges  and  recriminations  which  did  little 
honour  to  either  of  tnem,  we  may  pass  to  that  period  in 
the  life  of  the  former  most  important  to  science  ana  to  him- 
self, in  spite  of  another  contention — that  in  which  he  was 
engaged  m  writing  the  'Principia.'  This  great  work  had  its 
origin  in  a  little  treatiM,  called 'be Moto,' written  in  1684    Bf 
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Halley's  request  and  perseveriikg  solicitude,  be  was  induced  to 
undertake  the  composition  of  a  larger  work  on  the  subject  then 
floating  in  his  mind ;  and  in  1686  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  paper  entitled  '  FhilosophiaB  Natuialis  Prmcipia 
Mathematica.'  This  paper  was  the  first  Book  of  the  Principia^ 
and  the  Society  immediately  ordered  that  the  printing  cl  it 
should  be  referred  to  the  cotrndL  Finding  at  the  next  meeting 
that  the  council  had  not  complied  with  their  request,  the  members 
passed  a  resolution,  ^  that  Mr.  Newton's  work  dlookl  be  printed 
forthwith,  in  quarto ;'  but  still  it  was  delayed,  and  Halley,  feeling 
no  doubt  that  he  was  under  a  personal  obligation  to  Newton, 
undertook  to  print  it  at  his  own  cost  Thus,  by  refusing  to 
advance  a  few  pounds  for  the  printing  of  a  scientific  book,  of  un- 
equalled value,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  made  over  both 
the  cost  and  the  honour  of  its  publication  to  their  secretary.  The 
second  and  third  books  followed  with  more  speed  than  could  have 
been  anticipated,  and  the  whole  was  published  in  the  midsummer 
of  1687,  and  was  so  favourably  received  by  the  maihematiciaBS 
and  philosophers  of  Europe,  not  excepting  those  who  stiQ 
remained  the  disciples  of  Des  Cartes,  that  the  edition  was  soon 
exhausted,  and  the  cost  of  a  copy  rose  to  doable  the  pubUriied  price. 
The  'Principia,'  among  scientific  books,  like  the  ^Paradise 
Lost'  among  poems,  is  better  known  by  its  name  than  its  con- 
tents. It  consists  of  three  books.  The  first  treats  of  the  motion 
of  bodies  in  free  space ;  the  second,  of  bodies  moving  in  resisting 
media,  and  of  the  vibrations  of  pendulums;  and  the  third,  bearing 
the  title  *  On  the  System  of  the  World' — which  would  have  been 
omitted  if  Halley  had  been  less  skilful  in  soothing  the  irritation 
of  the  author  under  the  claims  of  Hooke — treats  of  the  causes  of 
motion^  lunar  errors,  the  phenomena  of  tides,  the  precession  of 
the  equmoxes,  and  comets.  The  whole  system  of  philosophy  it 
teaches  is  built  on  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  the  fame  of 
Newton  depends  less  on  the  demonstration  of  that  law  than  the 
application  of  it  in  the  pages  of  the  *  Principia.*  It  is  this  book 
which  authorizes  all  the  encomiums  men  have  passed  upon  him, 
as  an  investigator  of  natural  laws,  combining  experimental  in- 
quiries and  profound  mathematical  research ;  for  it  is  in  this 
combination  of  power  he  stands  incomparable  among  the  philo* 
sopliers  of  all  ages.  It  is  true  that  in  the  present  refined  state 
of  analytical  processes  some  of  his  geometrical  demonstrations  may 
appear  tedious  and  complex,  and  the  book  may,  from  this  cause, 
be  losing  its  influence  in  the  schools  ;  but  in  whatever  form  its 
truths  may  be  taught,  it  will  ever  remain  the  most  wonderful 
production  of  human  reason  and  wisdom ;:  for  it  net  only  esta- 
blished principles  in  advance  of  the  period  in  whidixt  was  written, 
but  laid  the  foundation  for  all  that  has  been  smee 
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With  such  a  harvest  of  intellectual  wealth,  the  niggard  spirit 
of  the  philosopher  dreaded  to  acknowledge  the  labours  and 
merits  of  those  who  had  successfully  studied  the  same  subjects. 
Hooke  felt  that  he  was  greatly  ill-used  when  the  first  book  of  the 
'  Principia'  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  without  any  notice 
of  his  discoveries,  and  Halley  himself,  when  he  wrote  to  inform 
Newton  what  had  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  hinted 
the  propriety  of  taking  some  notice  of  Mr.  Hooke  in  the  preface  ; 
for  it  must  have  been  evident  to  him  that  pique  and  ill-humour 
prevented  that  candid  acknowledgment  of  his  defeated  compe- 
titor's merits,  which  would  have  done  more  than  neglect  or  defama- 
tion to  subdue  his  opposition.  Newton  had  on  a  former  occasion 
acknowledged  that  Hooke  did  tell  him  of  the  duplicate  propor- 
tion, though  he  afterwards  most  unworthily  charged  him  with 
obtaining  the  fact  from  Borelli  and  Bullialdus,  or  from  his  own 
letters  to  Huyghens,  which,  he  says,  might  have  come  into  his 
hands  after  the  death  of  Oldenburg.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
forgotten  that,  in  charging  Hooke  with  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
this  law  from  books,  he  leaves  the  reader  to  suppose  that  he 
derived  it  from  the  same  source,  and  thus  wounds  himself  with 
his  own  suspicious  thoughts.  But  we  scarcely  know  in  what 
terms  we  ought  to  speak  of  the  alternative  charge — ^that  of 
deriving  the  knowledge  from  his  letters — whether  we  should 
call  it  a  disgraceful  imputation,  or  a  cowardl  v  attack  upon  cha- 
racter ;  the  more  unworthy  because  it  could  not  \yc  disproved. 
*  My  letter  to  Huyghens,'  he  says,  *  was  directed  to  Mr.  Oldenburg, 
who  used  to  keep  the  originals.  His  papers  came  into  Mr. 
Hooke's  possession.  Mr.  Hooke,  knowing  my  hand,  might  have 
the  curiosity  to  look  into  that  letter,  and  thus  take  the  notion  of 
comparing  the  forces  of  the  planets  from  their  circular  motion, 
and  so  what  he  wrote  to  me  afterwards  about  the  rate  of  gravity 
might  be  nothing  but  the  fruit  of  my  own  garden.  And  it  is 
more  than  I  can  afiirm,  that  the  duplicate  proportion  was  not 
expressed  in  that  letter.'  Halley,  Newton's  firmest  friend,  and 
by  no  means  attached  to  Hooke,  was  indignant  at  the  slander, 
and  his  remonstrance,  at  last,  drew  from  the  jealous  and  irritated 
philosopher  the  wish  that  he  had  spared  the  postscript  to  his 
last  letter,  and  he  added,  with  a  bad  grace,  the  following  scholium 
to  the  fourth  proposition  : — *The  inverse  law  of  gravity  holds  in 
all  the  celestial  motions,  as  was  discovered  also,  independently, 
by  my  countrymen  Wren,  Hooke,  and  Halley.' 

From  Newton's  correspondence  it  is  evident  that  he  was  mndi 
annoyed  by  the  controversies  into  which  he  had  been  drawn  by 
his  optical  and  astronomical  discoveries ;  but  he  suffered  more 
during  the  long  and  painful  disputes  resulting  from  bis  ma- 
thematical investigationa     While  maintaining  his  hypotbosis 
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of  light,  or  defending  his  originality  of  experiment,  against  the 
attacks  of  Robert  Hooke,  he  could  not  but  respect  the  genius  of 
his  antagonist,  and  make  some  allowance  for  the  infirmity  of  his 
temper  and  the  forwardness  of  his  ambition,  when  he  remem- 
bered how  frequently  he  had  himself  said  that  which  he  would 
have  willingly  recalled,  and  withheld  admissions  he  should 
have  freely  made.  The  continental  philosophers  who  had 
opposed  his  opinions,  and  with  whom  he  had  been  brought  into 
controversy,  out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and  in 
opposition  to  his  own  judgment,  were  not  men  calculated  to  do 
more  than  trouble  him  by  their  inferiority.  But  after  having 
raised  himself  to  the  highest  throne  in  the  kingdoms  of  physical 
science,  he  was  again  compelled  to  descend  into  the  arena  of  party 
strife,  and  defend  his  right  from  a  charge  of  usurpation.  It  was 
no  mean  claimant  who  now  challenged  him,  but  a  man  whose 
mathematical  genius  was  scarcely  inferior  to  his  own ;  one  who 
had  been  acknowledged  as  a  leader  and  an  authority,  possessing 
an  intellectual  wealth  that  could  buy  the  suffrages  of  the  learned. 
Willingly  would  we  draw  a  veil  over  the  history  of  this  encounter, 
for  when  it  is  told  it  dishonours  many  who  were  actors  in  the 
strife,  and  mars  the  dignity  of  all.  Leibnitz,  the  challenger,  who 
not  only  asserted  his  right  to  priority  in  the  discovery  of  the  diffe- 
rential calculus,  but  charged  Newton  with  the  appropriation  of  it 
in  his  method  of  fluxions,  has  much  right  on  his  side ;  but  this  is 
small  praise  if  he  is  to  be  branded  as  a  man  faithless  to  his  friend, 
unscrupulous  in  word  and  act,  greedy  of  honour,  and  insensible 
to  the  demands  of  truth.  Bernoulli  takes  the  character  of  a 
timid  defamer,  who  writes  that  which  he  has  not  the  courage  to 
acknowledge  and  defend,  and  heaps  lie  upon  lie  to  hide  his  fiiult, 
until  by  the  contradictions  of  his  falsehoods,  no  less  than  by  the 
treachery  of  his  accomplice,  he  stands  convicted  and  dishonoured, 
repenting  and  pitied.  Even  Newton  himself,  in  the  whirlwind 
of  strife,  lost  his  usual  stability  and  serenity  of  mind  in  a  storm 
of  resentment,  and  employed  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  publishing  the  documents  he  provided,  and  the  explanations  he 
wrote,  sheltering  himself  from  attack  under  their  protection.  Dr. 
Keill  was  rough  and  violent  in  his  attacks  upon  Leibnitz,  but 
there  was  something  in  his  conduct  we  cannot  but  admire ;  for 
without  admitting  all  his  opinions,  we  recognise  in  him  a  faithful 
friend  and  an  honest  man ;  one  who  speaks  what  he  thinks,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  deny  the  power  of  intellect  to  cover  mis- 
representation and  falsehood. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  this  controversy, 
apart  from  all  the  circumstances  which  have  made  it  a  stained 
page  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  we  entirely  agree  with  the 
judgment  Sir  David  Brewster  has  passed  upon  it. 

N.S, — VOL.  X.  MM 
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'  The  following  are  the  results  at  which  we  have  arrived : — 
1.  That  Newton  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  method  of  fliuuons; 
that  the  method  was  incomplete  in  its  notation^  and  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  it  was  not  published  to  the  world  till 
1687,  twenty  years  after  he  had  invented  it ;  2.  That  Leibnitz 
communicated  to  Newton  in  1677  his  differential  calculus  vnth  a 
complete  system  of  notation,  and  tliat  he  published  it  in  1684, 
three  years  before  the  publication  of  Newton's  method/ 

To  this  we  must  add,  that  although  Newton  is  free  from  the 
charge  of  plagiarism,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  the 
first  inventor  of  the  method  of  fluxions,  he  brought  upon 
himself  the  controversy,  and  is  to  be  blamed  for  ha\'in^  kept 
his  discovery  secret,  and  afterwards  claimed  that  which  ne 
had  refused  or  neglected  to  communicate.  Under  what  motive 
he  may  have  acted  in  delaying,  as  he  so  frequently  did,  the  pub- 
lication of  his  discoveries,  it  is  difficult  to  determina  The  sap- 
position  most  favourable  to  him  is,  that  he  dreaded  a  renewal  of 
the  controversy  in  which  he  had  been  frequently  involved.  Bat 
if  such  was  the  cause,  he  took  the  most  unlikely  means  to  accom- 
plinh  Lis  purpose,  and  placed  himself  so  far  beyond  the  right  to 
complain  as  to  justify  a  doubt  whether  he  ought  to  be  neanl 
when  lie  entered  Ids  plea.  It  would  be  an  unworthy  imputation 
to  suppose  that  he  neglected  to  publish  hi&  discoveries  that  he 
might  continue  his  investigations  without  interference;  and  it  is 
not  ]K)ssible  to  believe  him  so  indifferent  to  his  reputation  as  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  gratification  he  derived  from  liis  researches, 
anil  the  enlarged  view  he  obtained  of  natural  phenomena. 

Among  the  labours  of  the  Hercules  of  science,  the  investigation 
of  the  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  the  moon  cannot  be  omitted. 
In  this  inquiry  he  was  engaged  in  16!) 2,  when,  acconling  to  some 
of  the  French  plulosophers,  he  was  insane;  but,  according  to  his 
own  account,  was  sufferiu*;  from  a  distemper,  which  aciied  his 
head  and  prevented  him  from  sleeping,  on  one  occasion  for  five 
days  toi^ether,  and  on  another  for  more  than  one  hour  a  night 
during  a  fortnight  That  such  should  have  been  the  efiects  of 
his  intense  study  is  not  surprising.  Long  after  this  investigation 
was  closed,  he  told  Mr.  Machin  '  that  his  liead  had  never  ached 
1)ui  when  he  was  studying  that  subject,'  and  when  urged  by  Mr. 
Conduitt  to  complete  his  theory  of  the  moon,  he  replied,  *•  that 
it  nio^Ie  his  head  ache,  and  kept  him  awake  so  often  that  he 
wouM  think  of  it  no  more.'  He  seems  to  have  felt,  when  he 
rocullected  the  effect  of  this  mighty  effort  of  mind,  as  he  did  wken 
he  readied  the  image  of  the  sun  years  after  he  made  the  expe- 
riment whether  human  eye  could  gaze  on  the  unshroiiaed 
majesty  of  day.  One  act  was  as  daring  an  effort  of  the  intdled 
as  the  other  was  of  physieaL  endurance ;  but  there  is  no  mon 
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f)roof  that  his  mind  was  destroyed  by  the  inrestigation  of  the 
unar  irregularities  than  that  he  became  blind.  The  want  of 
correct  observations,  however,  caused  him  to  abandon  his  in- 
quiries before  they  were  completed.  In  1694,  he  a  second  time 
opened  a  correspondence  with  Flamsteed^  the  Queen  s  astronomer, 
to  obtain  his  observation  on  the  mxx>n  with  the  intention  of  com- 
pleting his  investigations.  These  Flamsteed  supplied  freely,  but 
not  so  fast  as  Newton  desired,  and  the  philosopher  became 
irritable,  and  sometimes  insulting.  Nether  the  mathematician 
nor  the  observer  made  allowance  for  difficulties  in  the  situation 
of  the  other.  Newton  forgot,  that  in  an  observatory  supported 
almost  entirely  by  the  private  purse  of  an  individual,  where  a 
series  of  observations  were  regularly  made,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  time  to  prepare  the  calculations  he  required;  and  Flamsteed 
did  not  sufficiently  allow  for  the  impatience  of  a  man  who,  in  a 
profound  investigation^  was  compelled  to  wait  his  leisure.  Con- 
sidering Flamsteed's  great  dislike  to  Halley,  and  his  knowledge 
that  he  possessed  influence  over  the  mind  of  Newton,  his  conduct 
imder  great  provocation  appears  to  us  forbearing.  The  following 
unjusb  and  egotistical  letter  is  one  written  by  Newton  to  the 
astronomer: — 

*  After  I  had  helped  you  where  you  had  stuck  fast  in  your  three 
great  works,  that  of  the  theory  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  that  of  your 
catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  that  of  calculating  the  moon's  places 
from  observ^ations,  and  in  all  these  things  freely  communicated  to  you 
what  was  perfect  in  its  kind  (so  far  as  I  could  make  it),  and  of  more 
value  than  many  observations,  and  what  (in  one  of  them)  contains 
more  than  two  months'  hxird  labour,  which  I  should  never  have  under- 
taken but  on  your  account,  and  which  I  told  you  I  undertook  that  I 
might  have  something  to  return  you  for  the  observations  you  then 
gave  me  hope  of,  and  yet  when  I  had  done  saw  no  prospect  of  obtaining 
them,  or  of  getting  your  synopses  rectified,  I  despaired  of  compassing 
the  moon's  theory,  and  had  thought  of  giving  it  over  as  a  thing  im- 
practicable, and  occasionally  told  a  friend  so  who  then  made  me  a  visit. 
But  now  you  offer  me  these  observations  which  you  made  before  the 
year  1690.  I  thankfully  accept  of  your  offer,  and  will  get  as  many  of 
them  computed  as  are  sufficient  for  my  purpose.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  175-6. 

To  this  Flamsteed  replied : — 

'  I  liave  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  style  and  expression  of  your 
last  letter.  They  are  not  friendly  ;  but  that  you  may  know  me  not  to 
be  of  that  quarrelsome  humour  I  am  represented  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Society  (Halley),  I  shall  waive  all,  save  this  expression,  that  what  you 
communicated  to  me  was  of  more  value  than  many  observations.  I 
grant  it — as  the  -wire  is  of  more  worth  than  the  gold  firom  which  it  is 
drawn.  1  gathered  the  gold  matter,  and  fined  aiBcl  presented  it  to  you 
sometimes  washed.  I  hope  you  value  not  my  puns  the  less  because 
they  became  yours  so  easily.    I  aUow  you  to  value  your  own  as  highly 
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as  you  please,  and  require  no  other  reward  for  what  assistance  I  some- 
times afibrd  you,  but  that  I  may  now  and  then  see  some  of  the  work- 
manship :  and  if  that  be  not  ready  when  I  desire  it,  or  if  you  think 
it  not  fit  to  favour  me  with  it,  I  can  easily  be  contented.' — lb.  pp.  177-8. 

We  agree  with  Sir  David  Brewster,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
what  has  been  seen  by  the  public  of  Flamsteed's  letters  to  jus- 
tify Newton's  attack  upon  him,  and  Newton  himself  probably 
felt  that  he  was  in  fault  when  he  replied — *  Such  expostulations 
or  expressions  in  your  last  and  some  other  letters  as  tend  to  dif- 
ference, I  pass  by.'  To  this  Flamsteed  replied  with  a  remarkable 
frankness  when  contrasted  with  Newton's  imperfect  and  reserved 
acknowledgment  of  his  own  testiness,  and  appears  to  mark  a 
generous  character — '  Your  letter  sets  all  right  betwixt  us.  I 
have  as  great  a  stock  of  patience,  and  as  good  an  one,  as  I  have 
of  observations,  and  it  is  always  drawn  out  on  every  occasion  to 
serve  my  friends.  My  indisposition  hindered  me  from  serving 
you  as  I  desired.  You  mistook  the  reason  of  my  silence.  I 
hope  you  will  have  the  patience  on  my  account  that  you  demand 
of  me  on  yours/  Newton  knew  that  the  plea  of  illness  was  no 
excuse,  for  Flamsteed  suffered  under  a  complication  of  maladies^ — 
incessant  headache,  a  pulmonary  complaint,  and  stone;  and  was 
assailed  by  a  party  of  scientific  men,  of  whom  Halley  was  one,  if 
not  the  principal,  because  he  had  been  observing  for  twenty 
years,  ana  refused  to  print  until  he  completed  the  catalogue  and 
tables  upon  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  lt)95  Newton  completed  his 
theory  of  the  moon ;  but  no  communication  was  made  to  Flam- 
steed, who,  in  January,  1696,  wrote  to  inquire  whether  this  was 
the  case,  and  why  he  had  received  no  letter  from  him  for  four 
months  ;  but  his  letter  remained  unanswered. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1695  Newton  received  the 
appointment  of  Warden  of  the  Mint,  through  the  interest  of  his 
friend  Charles  Montague,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  afterwards  received  the  title  of  Lortl  Halifax,  and 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  1703  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  Queen 
Anne's  visit  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  1705,  he  received 
knijjjhthood. 

If  we  could  here  close  our  notice  of  the  life  of  the  philosopher, 
or  simply  follow  him  into  the  retirement  of  a  happy  home,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  enjo}rments  and  honourable  associations  he 
had  nobly  won,  without  a  sacrifice  of  historic  tnith,  we  would 
not  turn  over  the  last  page  in  the  history  of  his  contro- 
versies. He  had  scarcely  commenced  his  duties  as  president 
of  the  Royal  Society,  when  FlainBteed  informed  him  that  his 
catalogue  was  nearly  ready  for  publication,  and  that  he  was  pre* 
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paring  to  print  it  at  his  own  cost,  if  the  public  would  pay  the 
expense  of  copying  it  for  the  press.  Nothing  however  was  done 
to  procure  him  the  assistance  required  until  April,  1704,  by 
which  time  much  of  the  calculation  had  been  done  by  persons 
whom  the  astronomer  had  employed,  and  paid  out  of  his  own 
funds.  Newton  then  visited  him,  and  seeing  the  extent  and 
value  of  his  labours,  ofifered  to  speak  'privately  to  the  Prince,  the 
consort  of  Queen  Anne,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  his  assistance. 
To  this  Flamsteed  objected,  very  properly  as  we  think,  but 
unreasonably  in  Newton's  opinion,  insisting  that  if  done  at  all  it 
should  be  done  publicly.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  printing 
was  accordingly  prepared  and  sent  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
Newton  was  deputed  to  wait  upon  the  Prince  and  request  pecu- 
niary assistance.  At  this  interview  it  was  resolved  that  Newton, 
Robartes,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Dr.  Gregory, 
and  such  other  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  £^  Newton  might 
appoint,  should  be  a  committee  to  determine  what  papers  should 
be  printed.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  humi- 
liating position  than  this  for  a  man  who  had  laboured  for  twenty 
years,  almost  entirely  at  his  own  cost,  in  the  preparation  of  these 
documents,  and  who,  if  left  alone,  would  have  nobly  finished  his 
work  without  supervision,  and,  if  need  had  been,  without  pay. 
Newton  was  now  a  Government  agent,  and  he  was  at  last  within 
reach  of  possession  of  the  gold  from  which  he  made  his  ring. 
With  his  own  hand  he  drew  up  an  agreement,  which,  if  signed, 
bound  the  astronomer  in  chains  so  galling  we  may  pardon  the 
complaints  of  the  prisoner.  It  is  strange  how  easily  Sir  David 
Brewster  drops  into  the  style  and  manner  of  a  special  pleader 
in  defending  Newton's  assumed  bargain,  and  his  mode  of  car-  ^ 
rying  it  out ;  and  yet,  judging  by  the  evidence  that  is  pub- 
lished, there  is  no  act  in  the  life  of  the  great  philosopher  so 
imworthy  of  him  as  a  man  as  his  treatment  of  Flamsteed.  It  is 
possible  that  his  mind  had  been  prejudiced  against  the  Queen's 
astronomer  by  Halley,  and  that  he  had  himself  been  irritated  by 
the  want  of  observations  when  engaged  upon  the  theory  of  the 
moon ;  but  nothing  can  justify  a  hard  bargain  with  such  a  man 
for  such  a  purpose,  nor  the  air  of  authority  with  which  he  carried 
out  the  conditions,  much  less  the  introduction  of  Halley  in  the 
business.  Sir  David  Brewster's  inconsistency  in  discussing  the 
motives  and  character  of  Flamsteed  are  too  apparent  to  require 
notice.  After  frequently  complaining  that  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  Newton  till  a  late  period  of  life,  and  insisting  upon  the 
necessity  of  endowing  eminent  scientific  men  (which  we  should 
regard  as  a  great  public  misfortune),  he  ventures  to  make  a 
vile  charge  against  Flamsteed,  a  man  who  received  the  paltry 
stipeud  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  towards  the  support  of  a    ^ 
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national  observatoiy,  and  paid  all  the  expenses  out  of  his  own 
pocket  *  It  is  obvious,  indeed,'  he  says,  *  that  before  and  after 
he  (Flamsteed)  had  signed  the  articles  in  1705,  the  grand  object 
of  the  Queen's  astronomer  was  to  secure  a  sum  of  money  for 
himself,  and  that  to  obtain  this,  he  threw  eveiy  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  completing  the  work.'  A  more  injurious  assertion  against 
a  man's  moral  character  was  never  made ;  and  as  Sir  David  is 
not  without  a  strong  conviction  that  his  own  authorsliip  is  to 
pass  through  the  ordeal  of  a  future  examination,  he  wiU  feel  the 
necessity  of  supporting  the  assertion,  and  of  giving  the  evidence 
required  to  form  an  opinion  upon  this  transaction  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  forty  letters  from  Flamsteed  to  Newton,  and  all 
other  documents  having  any  reference  to  it,  which  are  in  his 
hands,  or  within  his  control.  Newton's  conduct  to  Flamsteed 
throughout  their  acquaintance  has  appeared  so  strange  that  even 
at  a  period  when  it  was  least  objectionable  it  has  been  thought 
an  act  of  charity  to  attribute  his  actions  to  insanity.  But  it 
would  be  better  that  he  should  be  known  to  have  given  way  to  a 
petulance  of  temper,  that  he  was  imposed  upon  by  a  fake  estimate 
of  character,  or  that  he  became  a  partisan  under  the  persuasions 
of  friendship,  than  that  his  veneration  for  sacred  things,  his 
interest  in  holy  Scripture,  and  his  religious  studies,  duties,  and 
services  should  be  attributed  to  the  imbecility  of  a  worn-out 
mind.  Until  the  evidence  required  has  been  given,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  discuss  the  question  of  right  or  wrong  with  fiumess; 
but  from  what  is  before  us,  we  fear  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  conduct  and  character  of  Flamsteed,  Newton  did  not  act 
honourably  towards  him,  and  that  Halley,  who  was  introduced 
by  Sir  Isaac  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  mutual  antipathy, 
had  more  to  do  with  the  strife  than  would  be  honourable  to  his 
reputation  to  relate. 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Discoveries  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  great  philoso])her  will  be  recognised  by 
the  reader  with  no  diminution  in  the  splendour  of  his  mental 
endowments,  but  with  the  spots  and  distiguremeuts  of  our  com* 
mon  nature.  Though  the  brightness  of  his  moral  character  may 
be  shaded,  and  the  mythical  perfection  once  attached  to  his 
name  be  lost,  his  memory  will  lie  no  less  revered.  After  a  life 
of  eighty-live  years,  so  important  in  all  its  acts  that  men,  two 
hundred  years  younger,  curiously  prj'  into  its  minutest  events^ 
discuss  everj'  act,  note  the  expression  of  eveiy  word,  and  the 
shade  of  every  passing  thought  or  passion  that  ruffled  his  mind, 
we  mav  record  the  defects  of  his  character  in  a  few  lines  as  tlie 
results  of  natural  temperament,  and  pronounce  him  not  only  one 
of  tlie  most  gifted  of  mankind,  but  a  man  whose  fismlts  were  tha 
inborn  qualities  of  his  mind  and  not  the  aoquirementv  of  vkioos 
habita 
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Abt.  II. — T7ie  Psalms  of  David  Imitated  m  New  Testament  Language^ 
By  the  Rev,  Isaac  Watts,  D,D,,  together  with  his  Three  Boohs 
of  Hgmns  amd  Spiritual  Songs,  re-arranged  in  One  Series,  The 
whole  carefully  R^^vised  by  Josiah  Conder.  18mo  and  24aDO. 
London:  Snow.     1851. 

2.  Watts  and  Others,     Including  the  Psalms,  by  Isaac  Watts,  D.D^ 

Revised ;  his  Hymns  of  the  Three  Books,  Revised  and  Arranged ; 
and  Supplementary  Hymns.  With  Indexes  to  all.  By  John 
Burder.     24mo.     London :  Ward  &  Co. 

3.  The  Congregational  Hgmn-Boo'k,     A  Supplement  to  Dr.  Watts'a 

Psalms  and  Hymns.  Compiled  by  Direction  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  England  and  Wales.  New  Ediifaion.  London : 
Jackson  &  Walford. 

4.  The  Hgmi^Book.     Prepared  from  Dr.  Watts' s  Psalms  and  Hynma, 

and  other  Authors.  With  some  Originals.  ISmo.  Third  Edition. 
London  :  Ward  &  Co. 

5.  Bsalms,  Hymns  y  and  Passages  of  Scripture,  for  Okristian  Worship, 

Compiled  by  the  Congregational  Ministers  of  Leeds.  ISmo. 
London:  Partridge  &  Oakey.     1858. 

6.  A  Selection  of  Hymns  for  the   Use  of  "Baptist  Congregations, 

Intended  as  a  Supplement  to  Watts^s  Psalms  and  Hymns.  The 
Sixty-fifth,  being  an  Improved  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  the 
New  Selection.     London :  Printed  for  the  Trustees.     1852. 

7.  A  Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  adapted  chiefly  for  Congrega- 

tio7ial  and  Social  Worship.  By  Baptist  Wriothesley  Noel,  M.A. 
ISmo.     London :  G-ardincr.     1853. 

8.  TJie  Boole  of  Common  Praise,    An  Attempt  to  Supply  a  Deficiency 

generally  felt  and  lamented  in  the  Public  Services  of  the  Church 
of  England.  18mo.  London :  Seeley.  1850. 
^,  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public  Worship,  18mo.  London:  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  1855. 
10.  Portions  of  the  Psalms,  in  English  Verse,  Selected  for  Public 
Worship.  By  Julius  Charles  Hare,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hurstmon- 
ceaux,  iStc.     18mo.     London :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son.     1839. 

Our  Psalmody  and  Hymnody  are  becoming  critically  unmanage- 
abla  The  luxuriant  growth  of  the  last  twenty  years  has 
amounted  to  an  absolute  glut.  It  would  almost  require  a 
Panizzi  to  catalogue  and  classify  the  multitudinous  fielections, 
collections,  and  original  hymns  that  have,  within  that  time,  issued 
from  the  press.  A  hundredyears  ago,  in  the  churches  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, Stemhold  and  Hopkins  divided  with  Tate  and  Bradj 
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the  honour  of  being  the  only  orthodox  and  authorized  versifiers 
of  the  Psalter;  and  with  the  exception  of  Bishop  Ken's  Morning 
and  Evening  Hymns,  no  other  compositions  than  theirs  were  to  be 
heard  from  the  sweet  voices  of  the  parish  choirs.     In  Noncon- 
formist churches,  the  *  Psalms  and  Hymns'  of  Dr.  Watts,  (who,  if 
not    strictly  *  the  inventor  of  hymns  in   our  language,'  as  Mr. 
Montgomery  has  styled  him,  first  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
prejudice  which  opposed  the  introduction  of  Christian  hymns 
into  our  public  worship,)  was  coming  into  use  in  the  place  of 
Patrick's  Version,   or  some  other  *  Jewish   Psalm-book.'     The 
reform  which  Dr.  Watts  had  the  honour  of  originating  in  Eng- 
lish psalmody  has  not  hitherto  extended  north  of  the  Tweed. 
There,  the  uncouth  and  baldly  literal  version  of  the  Psalter  by  the 
Parliamentary  Provost  of  Eton,  known  strangely  enough  under 
the  title  of  *  The  Scotch  Psalms,'  still  maintains  its  singular  hold 
upon  the  tenacious  predilections  of  the  Scottish  people,  who  can 
discern  in  its  rugged  numbers,  as  in  the  drone  of  the  national 
bagpipe,  a  mysterious  charm  imperceptible  by  southern  ears.  *  We 
would  not  even  like,'  says  a  writer  in  the  *  British  and  Foreign 
Evangelical  Review,'  in  advocating  an  improved  psalmody,  *  to 
see  any  liberties  used  with  our  old  version'  (Rous's)  *  of  the  Psalms, 
in  which,  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Beattie,  there  is  a  manly 
though  severe  simplicity  without  any  affected  refinement,  and 
many  passages  so  beautiful  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  emenda- 
tion.'    Strange,  that  scarcely  any  one  born  out  of  Scotland  has 
been  able  to  perceive  the  beauties  of  this  Version,  and  that  no 
Scotchman  apparently  can  appreciate  the  merits  of  Dr.  Watts  !* 
In  this  country,  where  Presbyterianism  itself  seems  to  lose 
something  of  its  severity,  and  less  of  conservative  tenacity  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  national  character,  we  are  in  evident 
danger  of  running  into  an  opposite  fault  as  regards  our  psalmody. 
Instead  of  adhering  too  rigidly  to  one  antiouated  standard,  one 
authorized  psalm-book,  not  only  has  every  Religions  Denomination 
its  peculiar  hynm-book,  but,  in  numberless  instances,  the  fasti- 
dious taste  of  a  congregation  or  of  its  pastor  can  be  satisfied  only 

•  *Brit.  and  For.  Evanff.  llevicw/  vol.  iii.  p.  124.  In  a  former  article  cm 
'German  Ilymnoloffy'  (vol.  ii.  p.  181),  it  is  remarked,  that  *thc  general  and 
nopular  use  of  livdy  Gospel  hymns  in  England  doi*s  not  date  much  further 
Duck  than  the  labours  ot  Watts  and  Doddrid^,  and  the  great  revival  of 
religious  feeling  under  Hervey,  Whitelield,  ana  the  AVealcys.*  'There  are 
thousands  of  Presbyterian  worshipjH'rs,'  it  is  added,  'who  to'thia  dav  content 
themselves  with  the  rough,  bald,  and  scarcely  metrical  prose  of  lions;  and 
some,  tliough  their  numl)er  is  happily  decreasing,  who  think  it  a  sin  Ufainst 
God  to  use  any  praises  in  His  worship  which  contain  the  name  ofJcstiB,* 
The  Scotch  Editor,  in  a  note,  puts  in  liis  caveat  a^punst  this  remark*  citiitf  tiie 
'  devout  Romaiue*s'  preference  of  Stemhold's  Version  and  the  Scotch  to  Wmiiii 
jingle! 
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by  a  special  selection  for  the  use  of  the  particular  church  or 
chapel, — *  to  be  had  in  the  vestry/  In  the  Church  of  England 
itself,  which  boasts  so  much  of  the  uniformity  of  its  services  and 
the  precision  of  its  rubrics,  the  multiplication  and  diversity  of 
psalm  and  hymn-books  have  become  a  scandal  and  an  ofifence, 
and  one  which  ecclesiastical  authority  finds  itself  unable  to  deal 
with  in  the  way  of  discipline ;  and  there  seems  no  likelihood  at 
present,  that  uniformity  of  usage  in  respect  to  any  hymn-book, 
imder  whatever  sanction  put  forth,  can  be  generally  enforced. 

*  That  our  psalmody  is  the  most  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory  part  of 
our  church  service,'  says  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Selection, 
*  is  generally  acknowledged,  and  has  ofben  been  openly  declared,  even  by 
persons  of  high  authority  in  the  church.  It  is  implied,  moreover,  in  the 
various  collections  and  selections,the  psalm-books  and  hymn-books,  which 
are  compiled  every  year;  and  which  have  become  so  numerous  that  almost 
every  other  church  and  chapel  has  one  of  its  own,  and  all  uniformity 
in  this  branch  of  our  public  worship  is  at  an  end.  A  still  sadder  proof 
is  the  listlessness,  which  is  so  much  complained  of,  exhibited  by  most 
congregations,  except  where  there  is  a  favourite  hymn-book,  during 
this  part  of  the  service.  Yet  this  is  the  very  part  of  the  service  in 
which  one  might  naturally  expect  the  congregation  would  most  delight 
in  joining.  Few  can  have  visited  dissenting  meetings  without  having 
a  wish  awakened  in  them,  that  in  our  churches  also  the  praises  of  God 
might  rise  from  the  lips  and  the  hearts  of  all  the  people ;  and  doubtless 
this  has  often  operated  as  an  attraction  whereby  many  have  been 
drawn  away  to  the  conventicle.  Hence,  divers  appeals  have  been 
addrest  to  the  persons  who  bear  rule  in  our  church,  calling  upon  them 
to  remedy  this  grievous  defect  by  the  publication  of  an  authorized 
hymn-book.  Indeed,  few  measures  they  could  adopt  would  conduce 
more  to  the  edification  of  our  people  than  a  hymn-book  which  might 
be  to  us,  both  in  church  and  amid  our  families,  what  the  Moravian 
hymn-book  and  Wesley's  are  to  the  members  of  their  communions.  .  .  • 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  one  main  cause  of  the  inanimateness 
of  our  psalmody  is  the  character  of  the  authorized  version  most  com- 
monly in  use.  Composed  in  one  of  the  feeblest  ages  of  our  poetry,  in 
an  age,  too,  altogether  alien  from  primitive  simplicity  and  devotional 
fervour,  the  New  Version,  as  it  has  been  called,  has  been  singularly  suc- 
cessful in  stripping  the  Psalms  of  their  life  and  power.  The  diction  is 
mostly  of  the  tamest  kind,  trickt  out  with  tarnisht  ornaments,  and  the 
poetical  as  well  as  the  religious  spirit  of  the  original  has  almost  entirely 
evaporated.  At  times  the  meaning  is  grossly  perverted  .  .  .  Many 
have  avowed  a  decided  preference  for  the  Old  Version.  Many  have 
spoken  of  a  good  poetical  version  of  the  Psalms  as  an  impossibility.' 

If  the  learned  Author  imagined  that  he  had  achieved  the 
impossibility,  he  was  utterly  self-deceived.  Apart  from  the  mis- 
taken principle  upon  which  his  Version  is  based,  it  is  altogether 
deficient  in  poetical  merit,  or,  indeed,  in  merit  of  any  kind.  He 
says  himself  of  the  Scotch  Version,  which  he  prefers  to  either  of 
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the  English  auth<»ized  metrical  versionBy  that  4t  might  be 
deemed  almost  perfect  as  a  version  designed  for  public  worBhip, 
unless  it  had  been  composed  with  a  strange  disregard  of  grammar, 
idiom,  rhythm,  and  metra'  In  these  respects,  coiainly,  his  own 
selection  approaches  to  the  perfection  so  strangely  eulogized. 
The  excellence  which  he  appears  chiefly  to  have  aimed  at  is  con- 
densation. In  the  Authorized  Versions,  he  remarks^ '  the  thou^tB 
are  very  often  overladen  with  an  accumidation  of  words,  which 
in  the  Old  Version  are  an  idle  surplusage  ;  in  the  New,  tawdxy 
bombast'  And  he  takes  as  an  instance,  almost  at  random,  verse 
3  of  Psalm  xcv. — ^  For  the  Lord  is  a  great  God  and  a  great  king 
above  all  gods ;'  diluted,  in  the  Old  Version,  into 

'  For  why  ?  the  Lord  hexAfio  doubt 
A  great  and  mighty  God, 
A  king  above  all  gods  throughout^ 
In  sdl  the  world  abroad.' 

*  In  the  New  Version,'  he  says,  *  it  is  thus  puft  out :' 

'  For  God  the  Lord,  enthroned  in  Hate, 
Is  with  unrivalled  glory  great ; 
A  king  superior  far  to  all 
Whom  gods  the  heathens  falsely  call,^ 

*Is  it,'  he  adds,  *to  be  wondered  at,  that  verses  of  this  kixid 
should  awaken  no  devotion  in  those  who  have  to  sing  them  ?* 
What,  then,  is  his  own  version  ? — 

'  Jehovah  is  a  mightv  God, 
A  mighty  Kuig  is  He 
Above  all  gods  :  all  things  are  His, 
The  heavens,  the  earth,  the  sea.* 

There  is  nothing  tawdry  or  difiiise  here ;  but  its  superior  fit- 
ness to  awaken  devotion  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  discern. 
How  vastly  superior  in  every  respect  is  Dr.  Watts's  still  simpler 
rendering — 

*  The  Lord's  a  God  of  lx)undles8  might, 
The  wliole  creation's  king.' — 
And  again — 

*  Jehovah  is  the  sovereign  God, 
The  universal  king.' 

Slowly  and  reluctantly  have  the  compilers  of  Chutdi  q£ 
England  Psalm-books  admitted  the  evangelical  versions  <  f  D& 
Watts  into  their  selections,  while  careftJly  concealing  their 
authorship,  through  fear  of  giving  offence  by  introducing  the 
compositions  of  a  Nonconformist  divina  Hynms  had  iiidae^ 
till  of  late  years,  been  considered  as  savouring  too  stronfly  of  ibe 
conventicle,  or  of  low-church  tendenciea,  to  be  genenilly  «lk>v» 
abla    At  length,  the  venerable  Society  for  Frouoting  ChxifltM 
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Knowledge  have  affixed  their  imprimatur  to  a  collection 
whicb,  though  open  to  criticism,  "will  at  all  events  <5any  with  it 
sufficient  authority  in  the  eyes  of  *  churchmen'  to  flet  at  rest  the 
question  concerning  the  use  of  hymns  as  well  as  metrical  psahns 
in  public  worship.  *  Many  persons/  remarks  the  Rector  of  St 
Mary's,  Marylebone,  in  a  Tract  occasioned  by  this  publication, 
*  who  have  considered  the  singing  of  hymns  not  found  in  the 
Prayer-book  an  irregular  proceeding,  savouring  of  self-will  or 
low-church  tendencies,  will  scruple  no  longer  to  wander  beyond 
the  ancient  boundary  lines.  Brady  and  Tate's  best  and  worst 
will  be  diversified  by  other  writers  of  sacred  song,  at  least  as 
much  imbued  with  the  soul  of  poetry ;  and  Christian  congrega- 
tions, by  hundreds,  it  may  be,  or  even  thousands,  will  be  enabled 
henceforth  to  present  to  their  Redeemer  some  weekly  offering  of 
praise  more  worthy  of  Christian  men.  The  very  name  of  the 
Society  will  ensure  these  advantages ;  and  therefore  the  positive 
gain  of  such  a  collection  is  very  considerable.  If  there  be  only 
a  few  of  our  best  hymns  in  it,  vast  multitudes  will  now  sing  them 
who  have  never  sung  them  before ;  and  the  rest  must  be  bad 
indeed,  if  they  are  worse  than  much  that  is  given  out  in  the 
mrish  churches  of  England,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  from  the  New 
Version.'* 

Mr.  Gumey  complains,  however,  that  '  the  large  infusion  of 
poor  hymns  is  a  great  blot  on  the  volume,'  while  *  many  of  the 
indifferent  hymns  are  not  even  recommended  by  their  being  old 
friends.'  '  Strikingly  good  hymns  are  omitted,  and  hymns  not, 
worth  the  reading  or  the  singing  fill  the  space  they  ought  to 
have.'  Too  much  ground  has,  it  must  be  confessed,  been  afforded 
for  similar  complaints  by  the  compilers  and  editors  of  most  selec- 
tions. It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  any  hymn-bodk 
from  which  indifferent  compositions  should  be  altogethw 
excluded,  would  satisfy  the  general  taste.  Many  favourite 
hymns  do  not  rise  above  the  flattest  mediocrity,  and  not  a  few 
are  positively  exceptionable  ;  yet,  the  omission  of  these  would,  in 
many  instances,  be  resented  as  an  unpardonable  offence. 

The  Congregational  Hymn  Book,  originally  published  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  was  the  first  attempt  that  had  at  that  time 
been  made  to  extend  the  range  and  improve  the  character  of  our 
hymnology  by  the  introduction  of  compositions  of  a  higher 
poetical  merit,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  selection,  from  eveiy 
available  source,  of  hymns  of  a  class  in  regard  to  which  a  defi- 
ciency had  been  chiefly  felt.     The  committee  to  whom  the  pre- 

*  'Chiirch  Psalmody.  Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  a  Collection  of 
Hymns,  just  publislicd  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
By  J.  II.  Gumey,  Eeotor  of  St.  diary's,  Marylebone.'  I8mo.  London^ 
liatchard.     1853. 
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paration  of  the  work  was  confided,  express  their  opinion,  *  that  a 
great  deficiency  of  hymns  of  praise  and  adoration  characterizes 
most  of  our  modem  collections,  and  that  our  psalmody  is  in  some 
danger  of  being  too  much  diverted  from  its  primary  purpose  by 
the  introduction  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  compositions  of  a 
descriptive,  sentimental,  or  didactic  character,  instructive  and 
edifying  in  themselves,  but  not  in  the  form  or  spirit  of  either 
prayer  or  praise.'  But  *  the  editor  was  soon  made  to  feel  that,' 
in  respect  to  hymns  of  praise  and  adoration,  *  the  range  of  selec- 
tion was  extremely  limited,'  and  that,  *  for  psalms  and  hymns  of 
direct  adomtion  and  thanksgiving,  the  Christian  Church  is  more 
indebted  to  Dr.  Watts  than  to  any  other  individual,  not  to  say,  than 
to  all  others.'  The  first  hundred  and  twelve  hymns  of  the  selec- 
tion are,  however,  of  this  description.  *  In  his  own  peculiar  walk  as 
the  Poet  of  the  Sanctuary,'  the  editor  proceeds  to  say,  *  Dr.  Watte 
still  stands  almost  alone.  But,  in  his  day,  the  Missionary  spirit 
had  not  been  poured  out  upon  our  churches;  nor  had  Protestante 
been  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  highest  duty  as  the  conservators 
of  the  true  faith.  For  hymns  breathing  the  spirit  which  ought 
to  animate  the  exertions  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  propagate 
the  Gosj)el,  the  Church  stood  in  need  of  additional  contributors ; 
and  in  the  elevated  and  thrilling  strains  of  a  living  writer 
(James  Montgomery),  we  seem  to  hear  the  silver  notes  of  the 
trumpet  of  jubilee.'*  Between  fifty  and  sixty  hymns  adapted  to 
missionary  occasions  are  given  in  this  Selection.  *  Another 
class  of  hymns,'  it  is  remarked,  *  in  which  Dr.  Watte  has  been 
found  deficient,  is  of  an  experimental  cast  For  these,  we  have  to 
turn  to  the  fervent  compositions  of  Charles  Wesley,  to  the 
pathetic  complainte  of  Cowper,  and  to  other  writers  of  inferior 
order,  whose  hymns  owe  their  popularity  to  this  character.'! 
This  distinction  in  the  character  of  hymns  as  doctrinal  or  expe- 
rimental, objective  or  subjective,  had  been  almost  entirely  over- 
looked in  previous  Collections ;  yet  it  is  of  too  much  practical 
importance  to  be  wisely  disregarded,  since  an  exdasive  or  dispro- 
portionate use  of  hymns  of  either  cast  cannot  but  affect  the 
spirit  and  character  of  public  worship.     With  a  view  to  give 

*  Alhidini^  to  hia  hjum,  *  Fair  bliiucs  the  Moniing  Star.* 

t  Of  the  0:20  hvmiis  in  ihe  *C<>uj,nt»gtttioiml  llYmn.lkK)k,'  4S  arr  by  Dod- 
dridge, 41  l)y  Charles  Wesley,  15  others  are  fnmi  the  Weslryaii  Collection,  f»l 
fmin  the  Olnev  livmns,  15  byTopladv.  23  bv  Kellv,  73  bT  JaiiH*:»  Montgomwr, 
10  by  Hishoi)  'llcGer.  10  bv  yHbn  Steele,  U  bv  Lvte,  7  By  Fawctrtt,  5  by  Ccn- 
uick.  4  by  Hart,  4  by  Ik'dJome,  4  by  Madaii,  ll  by  Balhu'rat,  Ci  by  the  Editor, 
4  by  Mrs.  Conder,  about  SO  aDouymous;  there  are  37  single  hymns  by  as 
many  different  authors,  ami  al)out  ('»()  bv  23  other  writera,  among  whom  arr, 
Addison,  Dryden,  Sandys,  Bibhop  Ken*  Mason,  G.  T.  Nwl,  W  ardlaw,  Jauc 
Taylor,  11.  K*  White,  Jcc.  Altogether,  the  names  of  luctrl^iimi  authors  amount 
to  eighty. 
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prominence  to  the  distinctive  features  of  the  compositions 
selected,  the  Committee  of  the  Congregational  Union  adopted  in 
their  hymn-book  a  classification  which,  though  it  has  been 
objected  to  as  an  inconvenient  and  too  complicated  arrangement, 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  founded  upon  a  right  principle.  Too 
generally,  hynms  have  been  selected  purely  on  account  of  their 
suiting  with  a  topic  or  text,  with  little  or  no  reference  to  their 
fitness  for  congregational  use ;  and  pious  meditations  or  devout 
rhapsodies,  suitable  only  for  the  closet,  are  sometimes,  with 
revolting  impropriety,  given  out  to  be  sung,  perhaps  to  some 
inappropriate  tune,  by  the  mixed  assembly.  Many  of  Dr.  Watts's 
hymns  are  such  as  the  learned  and  devout  Author  could  not 
possibly  have  intended  for  such  indiscriminate  use ;  which,  never- 
theless, find  special  favour  with  clerks  and  choirs  from  a  tinge 
of  mysticism  or  an  erotic  phraseology  which  was  less  the  fault 
of  the  saored  poet  than  of  his  age.  So  long  as  Dr.  Watts's 
entire  volume  is  maintained  in  use,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
such  improprieties  in  our  public  worship  will  continue  to  be 
perpetrated. 

Let  not  the  memory  of  Dr.  Watts  be  wronged  by  holding  him 
responsible  for  this  abuse  of  his  invaluable  compositions.  Ko 
writer  has  furnished  so  large  a  number  of  psalms  and  hymns 
strictly  suitable  for  public  and  social  worship.  The  peculiar 
merit  of  his  work,  in  this  point  of  view,  has  been  recognised  by 
that  philosophical  pietist,  Alexander  Knox,  who  says :  *  I  almost 
think  that  he  (Dr.  Watts)  was  providentially  appointed  to  furnish 
the  revived  movement  of  associated  piety,  which  Divine  wisdom 
foresaw  would  take  place  in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  an  unexampled  stock  of  materials  for  that  department 
(which  alone  needed  to  be  so  provided  for)  of  their  joint  worship. 
Examine  his  poetry,  and  you  will  see  that,  though  converse  with 
God  in  solitude  is  not  absolutely  overlooked,  the  sheet-anchor  is 
what  he  calls  * th&  sanctuary'  In  particular,  in  the  Psalms, 
you  find  him  generally  applying  to  Christian  assemblies  what 
David  said  of  the  Temple  service.'  This,  to  the  learned  mystic, 
appeared  *  a  semi- Judaism,  but  a  semi-Judaism  necessary  for  the 
existing  circumstances.'*  The  evangelical  Judaism  of  Dr.  Watts, 
however,  was  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Judaizing  spirit  in 
public  worship,  which  it  was  his  main  purpose  to  counteract. 
'  Though  there  are  many  gone  before  me,'  he  says  himself,  in  the 
original  preface,  *  that  have  taught  the  Hebrew  Psalmist  to  speak 
English,  yet,  I  think,  I  may  assume  this  pleasure  of  being  the 
first  who  have  brought  down  the  Royal  Author  into  the  common 
affairs  of  the  Christian  life,  and  led  the  Psalmist  of  Israel  into 

*  Knox's  'Eemains  and  Correspondence/  Vol.  i.  p.  124. 
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the  Church,  of  Christy  without  anything  of  a  Jew  about  him.  And 
whensoever  there  shall  appear  any  paraphrase  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms  that  hath  more  of  the  savour  of  piety,  more  of  the  style 
and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  with  a  superior  dignity  of  verse,  and  yet 
the  hues  as  easy  and  flowing,  and  the  sense  and  language  as 
level  to  the  lowest  capacity,  I  shall  congratulate  the  world,  and 
consent  to  say.  Let  this  attempt  of  mine  be  buried  in  silence.' 

That  time  has  certainly  not  yet  arrived ;  and  till  then,  it  is  of 
high  importance  that  the  Evangelical  Psalter  of  Dr.  Watts 
should  maintain  its  ground  in  our  churches,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  danger  of  falling  back  upon  the  oldness  of  the  letter  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  newness  of  the  spirit  That  great  reform  in 
Christian  Psalmody  which  Dr.  Watts  accounted  it  his  highest 
honour  to  achieve,  has  not  yet  worked  its  way  into  the  Presby- 
terian communion ;  and  although  his  courageous  and  successful 
example  has  been  followed  by  other  Christian  Psalmodists,  more 
especially  by  James  Montgomery,  by  Lyte,  and  by  Qoode,  the 
principle  of  accommodating  the  Psalms  to  Christian  worship 
continues  to  be  to  some  in  high  places  a  stumbling-block.  Thus, 
to  Archdeacon  Hare,  ^  it  did  not  appear  advisablo  to  transform 
the  Psalms  into  Christian  hymns,  rejoicing  in  Uie  fulfllmeut  of 
that  which  the  Psalmists  proplietically  anticipate,  as  Watts  and 
others  have  done.^  The  reasoii  he  assigns  is,  that  such  a  change 
turns  a  version  into  a  paraphrase,  destroys  the  character  of  the 
Psalms  by  reversing  their  point  of  view,  and  produces  a  dis- 
jointed incongruous  medley.  For  this  reason,  he  has  '  avoided 
using  the  name  of  Christ, — the  use  of  that  name  being  a  mark  of 
the  distinction  between  the  Christian  and  ante-Cliristian  age  of 
the  world.'  Strange  infatuation  which  would  exclude  the  name 
of  Christ,  for  so  fantastic  a  reason,  from  the  hymns  of  Chrisiiaa 
worshippers ! 

On  the  other  hand,  so  extreme  are  the  vibrations  of  puUic 
opinion,  there  is  some  danger  of  passing  from  an  obstinate  and 
servile  retention  of  a  bald  literal  version  of  the  Hebrew  IWms 
to  a  neglect  of  the  metrical  Psalter  itself,  by  which  we  have 
brought  home  to  our  feelings  that  Jewish  element  of  profound 
adoration  which  must  enter  into  all  acceptable  worship.  '  One 
prominent  feature  of  the  Psalms^'  it  lias  been  remarked, '  is  the 
ascription  of  glory  to  God  as  the  Creator  of  all  things.  In  the 
Psalms,  the  glory  and  incommunicable  prero^tives  of  Jehovah^ 
as  the  Maker,  Preserver,  and  Proprietor  of  His  creatures,  are  the 
leaiiing  theme,  ever  kept  in  view  as  supplying  the  strongest 
reason  for  adoration  and  praise.  But  can  this  element  of  true 
worship,  which  may  be  termed  characUariBtically  the  Hebrew 
type,  be  recognised  as  pervading  our  modem  hymnology  I  Is 
God,  as  Creator, '  the  Father  of  Spiriti^'  the  di^inct  object  of 
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praise  ?  With  the  exception  of  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms, 
how  few  are  the  hymns  which  express  the  sentiment  of  worship 
paid  to  our  Maker,  or  recognise  specifieally  those  claims  to  love, 
gratitude,  and  trust,  which  rise  out  of  that  indisaoluhle  and  most 
sacred  of  relations  !  .  .  .  Nor  is  it  in  this  respect  alone,  that,  while 
the  letter  of  the  Psalms  has  been  superstitiously  honoured,  their 
true  spirit  has  failed  to  transfuse  itself  into  our  hymns  and  songs 
of  praisa  The  eucharistic  and  jubilant  spirit  which  breathes  in 
the  Choral  Psalms,  the  full- toned  burst  of  gratitude  which  con- 
tinually strikes  upon  the  heart  in  the  Votive  Psalms,  and  the 
rapturous  sense  of  the  Divine  perfections  which  is  expressed  in 
those  that  celebrate  the  works  of  God,  find  scarcely  any  counter- 
part  in  our  Christian  hymns.  But  for  the  retention  of  the  Psalms 
m  entire  series  in  our  hymn  books,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  a 
still  wider  departure  from  the  true  spirit  of  worship  might  have 
taken  place  in  this  part  of  our  public  service/* 

If,  then,  it  may  be  contended,  that  we  need  not  be  tied  down 
any  longer  to  the  exclusive  use  of  either  the  Psalms  or  the 
Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts ;  yet,  there  are  good  reasons  for  adhering 
to  the  distinction  which  he  has  established,  and  on  which  he 
justly  laid  great  stress,  between  psalms  and  hymn%  and  for 
jealously  preserving  the  evangelical  spirit  which  breatJies  in  his 
metrical  versions  of  the  Psalter.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed, 
and  most  lamentable,  if,  now  that  Dr.  Watts's  Psalms  are  come  to 
be  so  extensively  adopted  in  collections  of  hymns  for  the  use  of 
even  the  churches  of  the  establishment,  Nonconformists  should 
be  found  laying  his  Version  aside,  or  preferring  to  his  long 
familiar  and  spiritual  strains  the  bald  doggrel  of  the  old  Versions, 
the  florid  paraphrases  of  Merrick,  or  the  frigid  and  stilted  verse 
of  Keble.  Even  Montgomery,  devotional  as  he  is  in  spirit,  and 
miLsical  as  are  his  numbers,  is  generally  inferior  to  Dr.  Watts  in 
terseness  and  in  the  adaptation  of  his  versions  to  public  worship. 
In  another  respect.  Dr.  Watts's  surpassing  merits  have  scarcely 
been  appreciated.  In  transfusing  tiie  spirit  of  the  Psalms  into 
his  metrical  versions,  he  has  performed  to  a  great  extent  the  true 
part  of  an  expositor,  rarely  blending  any  sentiment  of  his  own 
with  the  language  of  the  Inspired  Psalmist,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  it  an  evangelical  tone  or  application. 

The  full  extent  of  our  obligations,  as  Nonconformists,  to  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Watts  will  not  be  appreciated,  imless  we  take  into 
account  the  salutary  influence  of  the  constant  use  of  his  Psalms 
and  Hymns  in  keeping  alive  the  flame  of  evangelical  piety  in 
Congregational  churches,  amid  wide-spread  declension  from 
doctrinal   soundness,  and  the  frigid  formalism  of  stereotyped 

♦  Conder's  'Poet  of  the  Sanctuary,'  pp.  63^7. 
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orthodoxy.  With  the  exception  of  some  improprieties  of  ex- 
pression which  the  venerated  Author  would,  if  livmg,  be  the  first 
to  wish  cancelled,  the  theology  of  Dr.  Watts  in  his  Psalms  and 
Hymns  is  so  well  tempered,  that  an  Arminian  can  scarcely 

auarrel  with  his  Calvinism,  and  every  part  of  the  Christian 
octrine  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  devotion  or  of 
stimulating  to  practical  piety.  Upon  the  mediatorial  office  and 
priesthood  of  Christ,  (a  point  upon  which  the  Anglican  litur^, 
as  well  as  the  Romish  service-book,  is  seriously  deficient,)  Dr. 
Watts  is  especially  full  and  explicit  The  way  of  access  to  the 
Throne  of  Urace,  and  the  advocacy  of  our  Great  High  Priest,  are 
constantly  kept  before  the  mind  of  the  worshipper  as  the  true 
ground  of  confidence  and  a  check  to  presumption  and  mysticism. 
At  the  same  time,  as  Mr.  Montgomery  has  remarked,  Dr.  Watts, 
*  though  a  conscientious  dissenter,  is  so  entirely  catholic  in  bis 
hymns,  that  it  cannot  be  discovered  from  any  of  these  that  he 
belonged  to  any  particular  sect.'  In  the  original  Preface  to  his 
Hymns,  he  says:  '  I  have  avoided  the  more  obscure  and  contro- 
verted points  of  Christianity,  that  we  might  all  obey  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God,  and  sing  His  praises  with  imderstand- 
ing.  The  contentions  and  distinguishing  words  of  sects  and 
parties  are  excluded,  that  whole  assemblies  might  assist  at  the 
harmony,  and  different  churches  join  in  the  same  worship  without 
offence.' 

Now,  as  Dr.  Watts  s  Psalms  and  Hymns  has  hitherto  been  the 
staple  as  well  as  the  standard  of  our  evangelical  psalmody,  and 
its  predominant  use  in  our  worship  has  unquestionably  tended 
to  preserve  among  us  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  tjrpe 
of  our  Nonconformist  theology  and  devotion, — ^Imking  us  m 
character  and  in  feeling  to  the  saints  of  past  generations  who 
worshipped  God  and  The  Lamb  in  the  same  strains,  and  fonning 
a  visible  bond  of  denominational  unity  and  fellowship, — the  lay- 
ing aside  of  his  volume  must  be  regarded  as  no  immaterial 
circumstance,  nor  can  it  be  acquiesced  in  Mrithout  regret.  Before 
it  is  finally  adopted,  it  behoves  us,  at  least,  to  look  carefully  at 
what,  in  parting  with  Dr.  Watts,  we  must  certainly  give  up,  and 
what  we  run  some  risk  of  being  deprived  of 

And,  in  the  first  place,  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  the 
reluctance  we  feel  in  consenting  to  part  with  the  venerable 
personality  whose  effigy  so  long  adorned  the  various  editions 
of  the  Hymn-book  of  our  childhood  and  schoolhood.  We  well 
recollect  the  neat  Pasham's  and  Condi's  editions,  in  polished 
black  calf  or  morocco  of  various  brilliant  hues,  gilt-edged,  with 
the  mild,  beaming  portrait  of  Isaac  Watts,  D.D.,  in  wig  and  gown, 
or  his  effigy  as  it  appears  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  had 
such  attractions  in  youthful  eyes,  and  a  copy  of  which^  enclosed 
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in  silken  or  leathern  case,  was  so  fondly  prized  as  to  border 
upon  what  would  now  be  styled  bibliolatry.  The  portrait  has 
long  disappeared  which  familiarized  to  the  eye  the  form  of  the 
venerable  Psalmodist ;  but  still,  the  personality  of  Dr.  Watts  has 
survived  in  our  imagination.  Who  among  us  has  not  felt  in- 
debted, more  or  less,  to  Dr.  Watts  as  his  earliest  instructor  in 
the  mother  tongue  of  devotion,  and  the  educator  of  his  heart  in 
lessons  of*  piety?  And  who  is  not  conscious  of  having  thus 
imbibed  a  personal  regard  and  reverence  for  his  memory,  which 
has  enhanced  the  charm  and  power  of  his  verse  ?  A  multifarious 
collection  of  anonymous  hymns,  or  hymns  the  greater  portion 
of  which  axe  by  unknown  or  obscure  writers,  must  altogether 
lack  this  potent  spell.  We  never  thoroughly  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  poetry  without  having  a  personal  sympathy  with  the  poet 
and  feeling  an  interest  in  his  history.  It  is  true  that  some 
anonymous  poems  and  hymns  of  rare  excellence  or  beauty  have 
taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the  public  mind ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  we  jrield  with  more  satisfaction,  as  well  as  with  keener 
sympathy,  to  the  influence  of  sacred  compositions  stamped  with 
the  seal  of  personal  sanctity,  and  speaking  to  our  hearts  of 
the  poet's  own  experience.  Such  hymns,  for  instance,  as  'Qod 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way,'  and  *  Far  from  the  world,  O  Lord,  I 
flee,'  must  have  been  hela  precious,  even  had  the  author  of  them 
remained  wholly  unknown ;  but  what  deepened  pathos  they 
acquire  from  their  connexion  with  the  religious  experience  of -t)ie 
Poet  of  Olney !  Persons  of  poetical  taste  may  derive  niuch 
gratification  from  miscellaneous  selections  of  choice  pieces ;  but 
now  very  different  is  the  effect  produced  by  such  volumes  from 
the  constant  perusal  of  a  favourite  author — of  Shakespeare  or  of 
Milton,  of  Wordsworth  or  of  Byron  !  The  compositions  of  Dr. 
Watts  will  continue  to  edify  ana  comfort  the  churches  of  Christ 
as  long,  probably,  as  the  English  language  is  spoken ;  but,  with 
the  disuse  of  his  volume,  the  author  disappears  and  is  lost  in  the 
crowd  of  departed  worthiea  Like  his  effigy,  his  mental  image 
will  fade  away. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  wish  to  countenance  such  a  superstitious 
reverence  for  any  uninspired  compositions,  whether  liturgical  or 
metrical,  ancient  or  modem,  as  would  exalt  them  to  a  parity  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  sacredness  or  authority.  Yet,  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Episcopalian  to  his  Common  Prayer  Book,  of  the 
Nonconformist  to  his  Psalm  and  Hymn  Book,  each  venerable 
from  the  traditions  that  hallow  its  use,  and  from  the  holy  and 
tender  aspirations  interwoven  with  its  familiar  language, — claims 
respect  as  being  foimded  upon  principles  deeply  seated  in  our 
nature,  and  conservative  of  piety  and  the  best  affections.  The 
stanzas  lisped  in  infancy,  taught  by  a  mother's  voice,  or  fami- 
ly. S. — VOL.  X.  N  N 
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liarized  to  us  in  eariy  life  hj  the  pnUie  flerrioe^  hialtj  or  poor  a 
compoBitioQ  as  tbey  may  be,  possess  a  charm  which  no  noveltiei^ 
how  superior  soever  in  poetic  merit,  can  exert  A  peculiarij 
sacred  character  attaches  to  the  hymns  or  portions  of  hymns>  the 
repetition  of  which  contributed  to  solace  the  last  days,  aad 
to  kindle  emotions  oi  joy  in  the  parting  moments  of  those  we 
have  loved  and  lost  It  is  pleasant  too^  to  unite  in  strains  of 
praise  which  we  know  to  have  employed  the  lips  and  hearts  of 
our  pious  ancestors  whose  faith  we  follow,  and  to  realize,  in  this 
part  of  our  common  worship,  that 

'  The  saints  on  earth  and  all  the  dead 
But  one  communion  make.* 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  hymn  in  the  English  language  or  in  any- 
other,  that  has  employed  so  many  voices  and  hearts  in  the  saiae 
accents  of  praise,  never  palbng  by  repetition,  as  Dr.  Watte'a 
incomparable  hymn — 

'  Come  let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs.* 

It  may  be  quite  possible  to  produce  a  hymn  of  superior  merit; 
but  who  could  hope  to  succeed  in  rivaUing  the  sublime  sim- 
plicity, the  felicitous  adaptation,  and  the  universal  aoceptanee  of 
this  version  of  the  heav^y  song,  which  would  have  men  snf- 
ficient  of  itself  to  immortalize  the  writer  ?  Now,  the  dmnt 
belonging  to  the  psalms  and  hymns  which  have  descended  to  os 
as  traditions,  and  been  sanci^ed  by  our  early  recoUectioai^ 
attaches  also  to  the  book  which  contains  them ;  and,  wese  it 
nothing  more  than  a  fond  prejudice  which  inspires  reluctaiice  to 
give  up  the  use  of  it  in  its  entirenees  or  distinct  identity,  such  a 
prejudice  is  worthy  of  respect  But  there  is  a  positive  advu^ 
tage  accruing  from  associations  and  reminiscences  of  so  hallowed 
and  salutary  character,  which  it  is  undesirable  to  sacrifice, 
for  some  important  and  countervailing  benefit 

A  Public  Hymn-book  ought  to  have^  or  to  be,  a  aart  of 
dited  authority,  such  as  can  be  safely  deferred  to  in  the 
of  devotional  feelings  without  questioning  or  exoeptioiL  Dr. 
Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns  have  heretofore  been  invested  witk 
this  prescriptive  authority  to  a  considerable  extent  The  We»* 
leyan  Hymn  Book,  which,  notwithstanding  the  varied  authonhip 
of  its  contents,  is  scarcely  less  strongly  marked  by  the  penradiBi^ 
genius  of  an  individual, — '  the  Poet  of  Methodism,'  bears  also  tlm 
seal  of  personal  editorial  authority  as  it  came  frcmi  the  hands  of 
the  great  Founder  of  the  Conuexion,  within  the  wide  circia  of 
which  it  is  looked  to  with  implicit  reverence  and  foodnem  aa  m 
text-book  of  devotion.  A  sort  ol  authority  will  evmr  attadi  to  Ika 
prestige  of  usage^  of  consentaneous  usage,  by  in^udi  a  book 
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acquires  the  character  of  a  common  symbol  of  faith  and  devotion. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  multiplication  of  different  hymn-books  is 

?uite  destructive  of  this  sort  of  authority  or  endearing  prestige, 
t  is  not  by  calling  a  book  *  The  Hymn  Book,'  that  it  can  be 
constituted  what  that  title  seems  to  arrogate  for  it ;  and  when 
people  speak  of  any  particular  collection  or  selection  of  hymns 
as  '  Our  Hymn  Book/  it  makes  a  vast  difference  in  the  import 
of  that  fond  pronoun,  whether  it  denotes  the  hymn-book  in  use 
in  a  particular  church  or  congregation  only,  or  one  used  in  com- 
mon  by  a  communion  of  churches  worshipping  God,  generation 
after  generation,  in  the  same  familiar  strams  of  praise.  In  the 
one  case,  the  pecuKar  hymn-book,  instead  of  being  a  bond  of 
denominational  unity,  is  but  a  symbol  of  schism :  in  the  other, 
the  common  hymn-book  is  at  once  expressive  and  conservative 
of  that  unity  of  spirit  which  all  Christian  churches  ought  soli- 
citously to  cultivate,  and  a  perpetual  testimony  to  the  essential 
oneness  of  the  faith  professed.  We  need  not  be  told,  that  the 
compulsory  use  of  one  psalter  or  h3rmn  book  would  not  produce 
or  secure  either  doctrinal  agreement  or  cordial  union.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  great  point  is  gained  when  Christian  worshippers 
of  different  communions  are  found  agreeing  in  the  adoption  of 
the  same  hymns  of  praise.  There  is  now  a  considerable 
number  of  psalms  and  hymns  which  have  come  into  very  general 
use,  being  found  more  or  less  in  most  collections.  In  the  Wesleyan 
Hymn  Book,  sixty-six  of  Dr.  Watts's  compositions  are  now 
included.  In  the  'Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public  Worship,' 
printed  for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  we 
find,  among  other  well-known  and  favourite  h3rmnS)  Watts's 
*  Come  let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs,'  and  *  When  I  survey  the 
wondrous  Cross;'  Doddridge's  "Hark!  the  glad  sound,  the  Saviour 
comes  ;'  Montgomery's  *  Hail  to  the  Lord's  anointed,'  *  Hark  I 
the  Song  of  Jubilee,'  and,  '  O  Spirit  of  the  Living  God  f  Top- 
lady's  *  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me ;'  Cowper's  *  Oh  for  a  closer 
walk  with  God  ;'  and  several  of  Charles  Wesley's  finest  hymna 
Of  the  two  hundred  hymns,  sixteen  are  by  Dr.  Watts,  and  sixty- 
five  are  hymns  found  in  the  Congregational  Hymn  Book ;  while, 
among  the  versions  of  psalms,  which  are  chiefly  from  the  Old 
and  New  Versions,  there  are  three  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  one 
by  Mr.  Conder.  In  most  of  the  collections  used  in  the  Church  of 
England,  put  forth  under  private  editorship,  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  versions  of  psalms  are  taken  from  Dr.  Watts.  Stul,  con- 
sidering the  auspices  under  which  this  publication  is  issued,  it 
exhibits  a  remarkable  advance  in  liberality  and  catholicity  of 
feeling.  Again,  in  most  congregations  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion. Dr.  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns  are  still  retained  in  con- 
stant use,  together  with  the  New  Selection  (so  entitled  to  dis- 
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tinguish  it  from  Dr.  Rippon's  selection),  which  was  '  intended  as 
a  supplement  to  Dr.  Watta'  This  selection  contains  684  hymns 
by  various  authors,  of  which  187  are  common  to  this  and  the 
Congregational  Hymn  Book.  And  it  would  probably  be  found 
that  the  hynms  which  are  common  to  the  different  collections, 
are  genersdly,  if  not  intrinsically  the  best,  the  most  frequently  used. 
Now,  this  approximation  to  consent  of  testimony  and  practical 
agreement  in  our  public  psalmody,  may  be  regarded  as  affonling 
matter  for  satisfaction  in  more  than  one  point  of  view.  Con- 
sidering the  wide  discrenancy  of  theological  sentiment  that 
separated,  while  living,  the  Wesleys  and  their  disciples  from 
Toplady  and  Cennick,  from  the  poets  of  the  '  Gospel  Maga- 
zine,' and  the  Authors  of  the  '  Olney  Hymns,'— -considering  that 
every  doctrinal  school,  high  and  low  Calvinism,  Arminianism 
and  Sandemanianism,  high-church  and  low-church  theology. 
Mysticism,  and  what  is  known  under  the  name  of  Pusejrism, — 
have  each  and  all  furnished  their  contingent  to  our  popular 
collections  of  sacred  poetry,  it  is  surprising  as  well  as  pleasing 
that  so  little  that  can  be  deemed  positively  exceptionable  by 
any  sect  or  party  has  crept  into  the  general  stock  of  our  hymn& 
Thus,  the 

* varying  sects  in  common  hymns  avow 

Their  harmony  of  creed : 

From  age  to  age,  from  church  to  church  sent  on, 

The  BongH  of  Zion  are  in  imison.* 

Now  and  then,  doctrinal  peculiarities  are  implied,  rather  than 
expressed,  which,  in  plain  prose,  might  startle  and  offend  personi 
holding  different  tenets ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  diversity 
of  character  in  the  mass  of  our  popular  hymns,  is  such  as  arises 
from  individual  idiosyncrasies  more  than  from  sectarian  differ- 
ences. Still,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  spurious  catholicity  of 
sentiment  may  lead  to  the  admission  into  our  selections  of 
hvmns  of  equivocal  spirit  and  tendency.  The  increasing  multi- 
plication of  hymns  and  h3rmn-books  is  likely,  moreover,  to  pro- 
duce a  wider  diversity  in  our  customary  use  of  these  common 
forms  of  devotion  and  praise.  The  hymns  now  serving  as  the 
common  medium  of  Christian  devotion,  will  come  to  bear  a 
smaller  proportion  to  the  general  mass ;  and  thus,  practicallyy 
we  shall  recede  more  and  more  from  the  catholic  unity  in  this 
part  of  public  worship  to  which  we  have  hitherto  seemed  to  bo 
tending.  The  tenacious  adherence  to  one  defective  or  inferior 
Selection  would  seem  to  be,  were  it  the  only  alternative,  prefer* 
able  to  a  capricious  and  ever-growing  diversity. 

Dr.  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns  has  hitherto  been  the  commoQ 
(though  not  exclusive)  hymn-book  of  evangelical  Nonconformists 
alike  of  the  Independent  and  the  Baptist  denominations    We 
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shall  deeply  regret  to  see  this  link  between  them  severed  by  the 
abrogation  of  his  volume  in  compliance  with  the  clamour  for  a 
single  book     In  the  American  churches,  as  well  as  in  the  old 
country,  Dr.  Watts  has  been  as  it  were  the  symbol  and  glory  of 
our  common   Congregationalism.     No   other  author,  no  other 
book  will  ever  succeed  to  this  honour.     We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  boast,  that  four  of  the  most  popular  productions  of 
fenius  in  the  English  language,  '  Paradise  Lost,'  the  '  Pilgrim's 
*rogress,'  *  Robinson  Crusoe,'  and  *  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns,' 
are  the  works  of  Protestant  Dissenters :  are  we  to  see  one  of  these 
consigned  to  desuetude  ?     If  it  must  be  so,  let  us  be  sure  that 
we  gain  as  much  as  we  lose,  by  the  sacrifice  of  inferior  to  higher 
considerations.     Dr.  Watts,  were  he  living,  would  disdain  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  change  adapted  to  promote  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  churches  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  from  no  undue  partiality 
to  his  memory,  that  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  point  out  the 
obhgations  which  we  are  under  to  the  Poet  of  our  sanctuary,  and 
the  probable  results  of  merging  his  compositions  in  a  Selection. 
Or,  if  it  be  a  weakness,  let  it  be  pardoned  that  we  are  jealous,  as 
Protestant  Dissenters,  for  the  reputation  of  the  great  congr^a- 
tionalist  poet  and  divine,  and  are  unwilling  to  see  him  dethroned 
from  his  eminence  by  the  hands  of  his  own  children.     We  are 
not  ashamed  either  of  our  nonconformity  or  of  our  denomina- 
tionalism;  and  hold  it  to  be  a  false  and  vicious  liberaHty  or 
Catholicism,  call  it  what  you  will,  which  disclaims  all  ties  of  reli- 
gious afiinity,  all  peculiar  reverence  for  our  ecclesiastical  ancestry, 
or  for  the  distinguished  men  who  have  reflected  honour  by  their 
genius  or  labours  upon  their  own  communion  alid  ours,  lest, 
forsooth,  we  should  subject  ourselves  to  the  imputation  of  secta- 
rianism.    Surely,  it  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  vindication  against 
any  such  charge,  that  we  have  adopted,  to  so  large  an  extent,  the 
hymns  of  Ken  and  Heber,  of  Charles  Wesley  and  Toplady,  of 
Montgomery  and  Lyte.     But  why  is  Watts  to  be  set  aside,  or 
to  be  deprived  of  our  just  preference  ?    We  cannot  refrain  from 
noticing,  on  the  part  of  the  Compilers  of  the  Leeds  Hymn  Book, 
ft  bias  in  favour  of  other  writers,  which  has  led  to  the  adoption 
of  versions  of  the  Psalms,  decidedly  inferior  to  those  by  Dr. 
Watts.     For  instance,  take  those   given  of  Psalms  ii.,  iil,  iv., 
xxxil,  cxiii.,  and  cxxx.,  in  the  place  of  his  version&     Of  the 
xxxiind  Psalm,  Dr.  Watts  has  given  three,  a  S.  M.,  a  C.  M.,  and 
a  L.  M.,  and  the  last  is  in  general  use :  they  are  aJl  rejected  for 
fiuch  feebleness  as  the  following : — 

How  blest  the  man  whose  conscious  grief 
From  Thee,  great  God,  hath  found  relief. 
Whose  guilt  Thy  boundless  love  hath  veiVd, 
His  fears  composed,  his  weakness  heal'd. 
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So  when  the  storms  and  tempests  IouTj 
And  floods  of  wrath  their  tempests  pour, 
Th^,  from  the  floods  and  stormy  wind. 
In  Thee  a  hiding-place  shall  And. 

Of  the  cxxxth  Psalm,  Dr.  Watte  has  a  C.  M.  and  a  L.  IL 
Although  they  are  not  among  his  happiest  versions,  we  challenge 
for  either  comparison  with  Keble's  doggreL 

From  deeps  so  wild  and  drear, 

I  call  Thee,  Lord,  most  high : 
liord,  hear  my  prayer,  unteal  Thine  ear, 

Beceive  my  mournful  cry. 

If  Thou,  Lord,  bear  in  mind 

All  evil  deeds,  0  Lord, 
Who  might  abide  ?    But  Thou  art  kind, 

With  Thee  is  pardon  stored : 

With  Thee  is  pardon  stor'd, 

Thine  hoi  if  fear  to  aid  ; 
I  stay*d  for  mine  Almighty  Lord, 

My  soul  in  quiet  stay'd. 

Had  the  Author  of  the  '  Christian  7ear'  been  known  only  W 
his  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  no  one  would  have  nuokad 
him  in  poetical  powers  above  Thomas  Stemhold  or  Nahum  Tata; 
and  we  cannot  imagine  why  Dissenters  are  to  discontinue  tbe 
evangelical  strains  of  their  own  time-hallowed  psalmody  for  the 
uncouth  and  scarcely  grammatical  stanzas  of  the  Puseyite  baid, 
who  would  doubtless  himself  scorn  Dr.  Watts  as  a  cantiag 
heretia  If  intended  as  a  show  of  liberality,  it  is  such  as  will  be 
rewarded  only  with  contempt 

Of  Dr.  Watts  s  '  Imitations'  of  the  Psalms,  there  are  339  i 
different  metrea  Of  these,  230  are  retained,  either  wholly  or  i 
part,  in  Mr.  Conder  s  revised  edition,  which  is  more  than  twice 
as  many  as  are  comprised  in  any  mixed  collection.  In  the 
Hymn  IBook  of  Dr.  Reed  only  96  arc  given ;  in  the  Leedi 
Hymn  Book  only  124,  and  thesis  with  large  excisions,  two-thirds 
of  Dr.  Watts  s  psalms  being,  in  fact,  struck  out  His  hymns  do 
not  fare  much  better.  Of  the  366  in  his  Three  Books,  240  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Revised  Edition,  the  Leeds  Hynm 
Book  gives  only  139.  We  will  not  enter  into  any  dispute  oo  the 
ground  of  taste,  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  the  hymns 
rejected  and  those  which  have  found  preference  over  Dr.  Wstls's 
compositions.  Our  object  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  hrattd 
fact  that,  upon  the  disust'  of  the  venerated  Author  s  Pfealms  and 
Hymns  as  a  separate  vohinie,  tlio  rejection  of  the  lai^r  portioD  of 
his  psahns  and  hynms  from  constant  u.se  will  inevitably  follow.  The 
object  Mr.  Conder  has  had  in  view  in  his  '  Revised  Edition'  ii^  to 
avert  this  result  by  'rendering  more  acceptable,  without 
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its  distinct  identity  and  sabstantive  character,  a  book  which  has 
exerted  so  salutary  an  influence  upon  our  psalmody,  and  been 
heretofore  a  bond  and  symbol  of  our  evangelical  unity/  Similar 
motives  appear  to  have  led  the  Rev.  John  Burder  to  undertake 
almost  simultaneously  his  revision  of  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymn& 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  either  edition  has  obtained 
much  successL  Cheap  editions  of  Watts,  in  every  diape,  have  so 
glutted  the  market,  that  an  improved  edition  can  scarcely  com- 
pete with  them  in  sale.  Some  ministers  who  have  adopted  Mr. 
Conder's  volume  in  private  use,  have  hesitated  to  introduce  it 
into  their  congregations,  pleading  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
supersede  Dr.  Watts  altogether  by  a  new  book.  Thus,  a  too 
stiff  retention  of  Dr.  Watts's  volume  as  a  whole,  without  those 
excisions  and  verbal  emendations  which  have  long  been  felt  to  be 
desirable,  is  hastening  the  rejection  of  it  altogether. 

The  Congregational  Union  have  already  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  a  new  Congregational  Hymn  Book,  *  intended  to  meet 
the  views  and  wants  of  those  churches  who  would  piefer  one 
comprehensive  book,  rather  than  the  employing  of  Dr.  Wattfl's 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  with  an  appendix  or  supplement,  such  as  the 
existing  Congr^ational  Hymn  Book."  Thef  propose  that  the 
new  work  shall  include  all  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts 
which  are  proper  for  congr^ational  worship^  But  this  implies 
an  extensive  process  of  expurgation.  The  Uongr^ational  Hymn 
Book  itself,  after  having  become  more  extensively  than  any  pre- 
vious woik,  except  Dr.  Watts's,  the  book  of  the  Denomination, 
will  also,  if  the  new  book  finds  favour,  be  superseded.  What 
will  be  the  result?  Instead  of  one  book,  as  a  substitute  for 
Watts,  there  will  be  half-a-dozen,  or  a  dozen  one  boaka, — Reed's, 
the  Leeds,  Burder's,  Baffles's,  &a,  competing  with  each  other 
for  the  preference  of  the  congregational  churches ;  and  already, 
soggestions  and  proposals  have  been  thrown  out  in  the  *  Baptist 
Mi^azine,'  for  a  comprehensive  One  Book,  to  take  the  place 
bo<£  of  Watts  and  of  the  New  Baptist  Supplement,  which  has 
displaced  Bippon's,  so  long  a  imiversal  feivonrita*  If  all  this 
shall  end  in  the  real  improvement  of  our  devotional  service,  in 
the  mere  weeding  of  our  somewhat  over-luxuiiant  hymnody,  and 
in.  teaching  the  next  generation  to  worship  Qod  and  The  Lamb 
in  purer  and  loftier,  yet  not  less  evangeli^  strains  than  their 


•  Mr.  NoePs,  as  including  a  selection  from  Watts,  aspires  to  be  of  this 
character ;  but  it  will  fail  to  give  general  satisfaction.  The  extent  to  which 
he  has  carried  his  alteration  of  well-known  hjmns,  such  as  '  Gtive  me  the  wings 
of  faith  to  rise/  '  Salvation,  oh,  the  joyful  sound !'  &c.,  would  of  itself  pre- 
clude the  adoption  of  his  work.  He  assigns  these  alterations  as  a  reason  for 
not  adding  the  names  of  authors,  which  converts  the  original  fault  into  a 
doable  injustice.    This  is  to  exting^Dsh  Dr.  Watts  completely. 
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fathers  were  accustomed  to  employ,  all  regrets  and  mi^vingB 
will  speedily  give  way  to  grateful  satisfaction.  But  long  must  it 
be  before  any  new  book,  under  whatever  auspices  put  forth,  will 
gather  roimd  it  the  sacred  and  endearing  associations  which 
hallow  the  Psalms  and  Hjrmns  of  Dr.  Watts,  or  become,  'both  in 
church  and  in  the  family,  what  the  Moravian  Hymn  Book  and 
the  Wesleyan  Hymn  Book  are  to  the  members  of  their 
respective  communiona' 


Abt.  III. — Blenham ;  or,  what  came  of  troubling  the  Watert,  A 
Story  founded  on  Facts,  By  E.  Elliott.  Gs.  pp.  419.  1855. 
London :  W.  &  F.  G.  Cash. 

The  present  century  has  been  productive  of  many  extracnndi- 
nary  things.  That  a  volume,  in  which  church-rates  have  an 
artistic  existence,  should  have  been  one  of  the  products,  will 
astonish  many.  The  development  is,  nevertheless,  a  natural 
result  of  existing  circumstancea  The  subject  of  church-rates  has 
become  one  productive  of  all  the  conditions  out  of  which  a  stonr, 
'  founded  on  facts,'  as  is  the  case  in  this  instance,  could  be  readily 
worked,  provided  a  mind  qualified  to  take  in  the  points  (tf  inte- 
rest, and  to  value  these  points  as  they  ought  to  be  valued, 
could  be  induced  to  examine,  and,  after  examination,  be  led  to 
feel  the  force  of  these  circumstances.  Church-rates  have  deve- 
loped some  of  the  most  salient  points  of  human  character ;  they 
have  called  forth  the  most  flagrant  exhibitions  of  shallow  dogma- 
tism ;  they  have  afforded  opportunities  for  the  professedly  pious 
to  urge  submission  to  the  law  as  a  positive  virtue,  when  really 
such  submission  was  negatively  a  vice ;  they  have  afforded  the 
picture  of  religion  degrading  herself  by  the  use  of  the  broker's 
ink-horn  and  the  constable's  staff;  they  have  given  opportunities 
without  end  for  tyrannical  men  to  try  the  metal  of  conscientious 
and  firm-minded  followers  of  Christ,  and  thus  to  bring  forth 
many  heroes ; — ^heroes,  not  of  war  and  of  bloodshed,  but  such  as 
have  calmly  considered  the  prison-house  and  its  solitarv  cells  as 
their  battle-field ;  where  alone,  or  with  God  only,  they  have 
battled  against  the  attempt  of  Caesar  to  interfere  in  the  territotj 
which  belongs  to  Christ  Church-rates  have  afforded  striking 
illustrations  of  a  truth,  which  nobly  but  (quietly  maintained,  has 
gradually  worked  its  way  into  the  public  opmion,  and  has  brou^it 
out  acts  of  sympathy  from  those  who,  although  they  have  not 
su£Scient  courage,  or  perhaps  sufficient  conviction  to  go  to 
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in  advocacy  of  what  they  deem  right,  have  yet  the  courage 
necessary  for  the  expression  of  disapprobation  of  their  fellow  men 
being  consigned  to  loss  of  liberty.  Church-rates  have,  by  the 
mental  conflict  which  they  have  induced,  done  much  to  develop 
the  intellect  and  the  heart  of  the  nation ;  and  have  at  last  so 
modified  opinion  as  to  gain  an  electoral  power,  which  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  that  most  potent  of  all  declarations,  a  parlia- 
mentary majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Here  then  are  materials  sufficient  for  a  story:  illustrations 
abundant  of  *  What  came  of  troubling  the  Watera' 

The  question  now  occurs,  how  has  the  author  made  use  of  these 
materials?  Is  'Blenham'  likely  to  take  hold  of  the  public 
mind  ?  Is  it  a  story  to  enter  the  minds  of  those  who  never  could 
have  been  attracted  towards  the  subject  of  church-rates  in  another 
form,  and  thus  to  aid  mightily  towards  their  abolition?  The 
perusal  of  the  work  leads  to  the  belief  that  such  will  be  the  case. 
*Blenham'  contains  many  interesting  characters,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  each  are  well  sustained.  Thomas  Doughtv  (and  well 
did  he  deserve  the  name)  is  the  church-rate  hero.  Doing  good 
to  others  in  his  native  town  of  Blenham,  he  found  his  own  mind 
expanding  and  inquiring  into  matters,  which,  at  the  outset  of  his 
career,  he  had  no  thought  of  investigating.  Church-rates  were 
such  a  matter.  Being  convinced  of  their  injustice, — and  in 
'Blenham,'  the  progress  of  his  mind  in  meeting  and  overcoming 
the  difficulties  of  the  question  is  powerfully  portrayed, — he  deter- 
mines to  resist  the  making  of  a  rate,  and  if  made,  the  payment 

A  character,  in  connexion  with  whom  the  well-known  vulgar 
arguments  in  defence  of  church-rates  came  forth,  is  Mr.  Soursby, 
who  is  thus  described  : — 

'  He  was  a  zealous  churchman  in  his  way,  and  consistent  with  his 
view  of  the  question ;  that  is  to  say,  he  hated  dissent,  and  as  a  respect- 
able parishioner  and  parish-officer,  aJways  attended  church  twice  on  a 
Sunday;  in  spite  of  his  constant  feeling  that,  to  use  his  own  words, 
the  afternoon  was  "  a' most  too  much*'  for  him,  and  that  he  would  "  defy 
a  man  to  keep  his  eyes  open  after  a  good  dinner."  He,  however,  with 
respect  to  this  latter  unpleasant  predicament  observed  that  so  he  could 
escape  the  watchful  eyes  of  Mr.  Dimning  gor  his  curate,  and  those  of 
one  or  two  of  the  "  saints,*'  he  managed  to  enjoy  a  refreshing  "  snooze," 
and  came  away  (but  this  was  mentioned  in  strict  confidence  in  the 
parlour  of  '  The  White  Lion  Inn')  "  more  benefited  than  he  might 
otherwise  have  been."  Those  who  knew  the  peculiar  style  of  the  good 
rector,  and  who  were  moreover  aware  that  all  his  eloquence  had  been 
exhausted  on  his  morning  discourse,  felt  the  full  force  of  this  opinion. 
But  Mr.  Dunning  seldom  had  both  morning  and  afternoon  duties  to 
perform  in  the  same  day.  Soursby  was  a  man  with  a  low,  narrow  fore- 
head, and  small  eyes  set  very  near  together ;  the  face  was  long,  and  its 
habitual  expression  cunning,  and  rather  sinister  than  otherwise ;  still 
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lie  was  tolerably  free  from  Ticea,  and  althou^  no  great  fietvaurite 
among  the  people  (as  what  tax-gatherer  is  ?)  he  was  not  odious  in  their 
eyes,  any  further  than  he  occasionally  became  so  by  virtue  of  hia 
office.' — ^p.  16. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  at  length  get  hold  of  Doughty,  after 
he  has  had  an  interesting  colloquy  with  the  magistrates,  in  whidi 
the  sage  magisterial  dogmas  put  forth  on  these  occasions,  aiB 
examined,  and  expressed  with  so  much  force,  that  it  would  be  an 
excellent  addition  to  ^  Bum^s  Justice,'  die  guide  of  these  exalted 
personages,  if  the  few  pages  on  this  subject  could  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  every  Petty  Sessions  in  the  kingdom. 

The  arrest  of  Doughty  is  told  with  graphic  force :  his  daughter 
Mary,  his  little  dog  Tim  barking  fui:iously  at  the  officials,  and 
then  leaping  into  the  conveyance  to  go  with  his  master  to  prison. 
The  description  of  the  pnson,  and  of  the  dungeon,  is  full  of  truth 
and  power.  Indeed,  though  our  space  is  small,  it  will  be  useful 
to  give  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  resting  places  which  the  State 
Church  provides  for  those  who  exercise  the  Protestant  right  of 
individual  judgment  in  matters  of  religion. 

^  The  cells  of  Blenham  prison,  as  they  remained  up  to  the  time  of 
Doughty's  incarceration,  were  small  rooms  ranged  side  by  side  along 
the  outer  wall  of  the  building ;  they  were  partially  underground,  and 
having  stone  floors,  in  a  very  broken,  uneven  state,  were  always  more  or 
less  damp,  and  in  bad  weather  necessarily  much  worse.  The  size  of  each 
cell  was  about  eight  feet  by  five,  and  it  was  lighted  by  a  small  gratod 
aperture  towards  the  top — ^the  only  mode  of  admitting  light  and  air. 
The  walls  were  black  and  slimy;  the  ceilings  were  low;  a  rough 
wooden  frame  served  as  bedstead,  on  whicli  was  a  straw  mattriM,  or, 
on  Kome,  straw  alone,  with  a  horHocloth  for  covering.  Great  rings 
and  chains  fixed  to  the  wall  were  intended  to  fasten  obstreperoua 
prisoners.  The  whole  range  of  these  cells  was  dirty  and  infested  with 
vermin.* — p.  218. 

Doughty  fights  out  his  battle;  he  suffers  from  fever;  his 
daughter  dies:  and  though,  from  the  reproach  thus  created 
against  the  ecclesiastical  power,  the  representatives  of  that  power 
wished  the  release  of  Doughty,  if  he  would  confess  his  emxv 
Doughty  would  not  do  so,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  pawed 
so  as  to  effect  his  release. 

The  conduct  of  Doughty  pnnluces  effects  even  in  the  rectoiy. 
Clara,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  a  young  lady  educated  with  the 
rector's  daughter,  is  won  by  Tliomas  Doughty's  honesty ;  and  eo 
strong  is  the  im])ression  of  the  necessity  of  doing  something  in 
his  behalf,  that  she  visits  him  in  his  prison,  and  there  obtaiiu  aa 
insist  into  tlu^  operation  of  a  State  Church,  which  is  portimjed 
in  '  ^Blenham'  with  a  fairness  which  must  command  respect  eren 
fix>m  those  who  still  hold  a  State  Church  to  be  scriptural 
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Clara's  history  is  one  of  romance,  but  ia  real  Her  parentage 
unknown,  but  she  herself  abundantly  supplied  with  means; 
imagined  to  be  a  heiress^  endowed  with  a  powerful  but  pure  and 
chastened  and  truly  feminine  mind,  she  cornea  upon  the  scene  ai 
a  minister  of  light  and  mercy;  and  her  progress  is  an  advance 
from  step  to  step  into  the  kingdom  of  right,  of  honour,  and  of 
beauty.  Her  refusal  to  allow  the  addresses  of  the  rector's  son 
(she  not  knowing  her  parents),  the  endeavours  of  the  youth  to 
find  out  who  her  parents  are,  the  discovery  at  Imigth  caning  up 
the  miseries  connected  with  a  remnant  of  Romish  auperstition^ 
namely,  the  Fellowships  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universitiei^ 
are  points  of  deep  interest 

This  notice 'of  'Blenham'  would  be  unjust  were  we  not  to 
notice  John  Holmesdale,  who  at  length  becomes  the  husband  of 
Clara.  His  character  is  one  upon  which  the  reader  will  rest  wi& 
pleasure.  Indeed,  the  whole  work  is  deeply  interesting,  and  all 
that  we  can  do  is  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  There  is 
throughout  its  pages  a  tone  of  purity  and  of  moral  and  intri.- 
lectual  excellence  which  will  benefit  the  cause  that  aU  who  lov« 
the  'Eclectic^  have  at  heart 


Aet.  IV. — Emhassies  and  Foreign  Courts,  and  History  of  Di^plomacy^ 
By  *Tho  Roving  Englishman,'  Author  of  *  Pictures  firom  the 
Battle-Fields,'  &c.     London :  Routiedge  &  Co. 

A  DIPLOKATIG  history  of  Europe  since  the  peace  of  1815  would  be 
inestimable.  It  would  expose  the  hidden  springs  of  policy,  tho 
personal  interests  to  which  the  independence  of  Europe  has  beea 
sacrificed.  The  diplomatist  is  the  agent  of  dynastic  egotism* 
He  negotiates  in  concealment,  because  secrecy  is  essential  to  tha 
development  of  plots  and  to  the  ratification  of  infamous  com* 
pacts.  Without  passion  or  recklessness,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that,  from  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, — ^itsdf  a  profligate 
scheme  to  aggrandize  the  reigning  de8pots^---the  courts  and  em- 
bassies  of  Europe  have  not  conducted  a  single  public  arrangement 
to  a  conclusion  without  admitting  an  immoral  principle  or 
ignoring  the  incontestible  rights  of  nations. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  English  people  that  it  has  become 
jealous  of  the  occult  powers  of  diplomacy.  It  p^ceives  that^ 
since  the  era  of  liberal  legislation  began,  laws  Imve  been  dis- 
cussed and  enacted  in  open  assemblies  and  in  the  light  of  day. 
It  asks — If  laws  axe  planned  in  pubUc,  why  not  treatiea?    II 
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every  domestic  question  be  arranged  on  the  broad  platform 
of  the  legislature,  in  the  full  gaze  of  the  nation,  why  are  the 
external  interests  of  the  country  disposed  of  in  unheard  debates 
by  irresponsible  cabals  ?  The  invariable  apology  is — that  foreign 
governments  are  sensitive ;  that  arguments  used  in  the  cabinet 
might  touch  the  susceptibilities  of  an  ally  or  decide  the  hostility 
of  a  '  neutral ;'  that  coalitions  and  combinations  must  be  prepared 
with  secrecy  before  they  are  avowed.  To  us,  not  one  of  these 
reasonings  appears  to  have  any  force.  Diplomacy  has  too  long 
been  a  synonym  for  inter-dynastic  intrigue.  Public  interests,  and 
not  personal  weaknesses,  should  be  consulted  by  statesmen. 
Great  Britain,  under  a  sinister  influence,  has  declined  to  enforce 
that  law  of  blockade,  search,  and  seizure  which  would  most 
effectually  disarm  the  Russian  Empire  by  stopping  its  supplies. 
Prussia  resists  the  principle,  and  her  resistance  was  at  &r8t  sti* 
mulated  by  an  ignominious  personal  pique.  Lord  Grenville,  as 
Sir  James  Marriott  relates,  wnen  the  risht  of  the  *  Prussian  flag' 
was  referred  to,  sarcastically  said  that  he  had  never  heard  of  a 
Prussian  flag,  and  should  as  soon  expect  to  hear  of  the  flag  of 
Frankfort.  The  Prussian  king,  from  that  moment,  never  yielded 
the  point,  and  the  kingdom  is  now  enriched  by  that  indirect 
trade  which  affords  Russia  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war 
with  the  allies.  It  is  the  shame  of  our  generation  that  the 
miserable  pedantries  of  official  etiquette  are  preferred  before 
those  vital  realities  in  which  consist  tlie  hopes  and  the  safeguards 
of  nations. 

Besides,  there  cannot  be  preferred  for  this  disreputable  system 
the  normal  excuse  that  it  works  well  Like  the  British  Consti- 
tution, it  works  very  ilL  Our  diplomacy  is  mocked  by  the  world ; 
our  diplomatists  have  been  overreached  on  almost  every  great 
public  occasion,  from  that  of  1815  to  that  of  1855.  Nor  is  the 
negative  proposition  tenable  that,  bad  as  it  may  be,  no  better  can 
be  substituted.  The  example  of  America  is  decisive.  In  that 
country,  which  the  '  Roving  Englishman'  has  strangely  neglected 
to  notice,  the  power  of  concluding  treaties  is  vested  in  the  Senate. 
The  President  and  his  agents  abroad  are  merely  ormns  of  the 
great  deliberative  and  representative  assembly.  They  confer 
with  foreign  powers,  argue  the  points  of  disputed  questions,  frame 
propositions,  and  submit  them  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  dis- 
cusses them,  in  public  or  in  private  as  may  seem  necessanr, 
though  on  occasions  of  high  importance  publicity  is  the  rula  In 
fact,  even  diplomatic  despatches  are  filed  in  the  foreign  office, 
and  are  accessible,  by  right,  to  every  senator  and  by  usage  to 
every  ex-senator  and  member  of  the  Lower  House  ot  CongrrenL 
Ordinary  citizens,  desirous  of  inspecting  these  records,  sddam 
fiEul  in  obtaining  permission  to  do  so.     Often,  indeed,  the  doca* 
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ments  are  publiBhed  as  soon  as  received,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  English  practice,  which  is  to  withhold  diplomatic  dis- 
patches until  popular  discussions  upon  them  can  in  no  way  affect 
the  conventions  to  which  they  lead.  The  President  occasionally 
recommends  secrecy,  but  cannot  enforce  it  The  Senate  vigor- 
ously maintains  its  constitutional  privileges,  and  the  result  is 
that  American  ministers,  though  not  bedizened  in  liveries,  as  the 
first-class  flunkeys  of  Europe,  are  respected  in  all  European 
Courts  fully  as  much  as  our  own,  if  not  more  so,  while  American 
diplomacy  is  far  more  successful. 

In  the  Old  World  diplomacy  has  been  converted  into  a  mys- 
terious profession,  the  visible  signs  of  which  to  the  vulgar  world, 
are  deep  looks,  solemn  affectations,  fantastic  shows  of  secrecy. 
Englishmen  will  do  well  to  study  the  teachings  of  the  '  Roving 
Englishman'  on  this  matter.  He  explains  and  exposes  the  sys- 
tem. He  has  searched  its  records,  and  being  himself  a  member  of 
the  crafb,  stands  beyond  the  range  of  its  spell.  Once,  he  tells  us, 
he  believed  in  it.  It  seemed  to  him  the  bland  and  peaceful 
means  of  furthering  the  highest  interests  of  states,  the  guardian 
of  public  tranquillity  and  of  public  law,  the  soother  of  discord, 
the  softener  of  national  asperities.  He  drudged  on,  in  devotion 
to  his  theory.  Investigation  and  experience  disenchanted  his 
iDind.  He  4w  how,  from  the  beginLg.  diplomacy  had  been 
the  trade  of  petty  arts,  the  instrument  of  paltry  passions  or  of 
infamous  desires,  the  engine  by  the  aid  of  which  rulers  and 
ministers  have  worked  their  wretched  interests  into  the  policy  of 
nations. 

The  rights  of  legation,  though  imperfectly  imderstood  in  an- 
tiquity, rested  on  a  sounder  basis  in  the  Roman  age  than  under 
the  medisBval  barbarism.  It  was  not  imtil  the  works  of  Grotius 
appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  attention  of  modem 
Europe  was  directed  to  the  principles  of  international  law.  From 
that  date,  through  a  considerable  period,  diplomacy  was  regarded 
as  a  formal  science,  and  ideal  diplomatists  were  represented  by  the 
sonorous  pedants  of  Germany,  with  the  combined  qualifications 
of  the  theatre  and  the  coUega  A  mighty  mass  of  disquisitions, 
penned  by  those  dreary  Latinists,  conveyed  the  rules  and  pre- 
scriptions of  the  ambassadorial  oflSce.  Of  course  a  vast  category, 
full  of  variations,  classifications,  provisos,  and  declaratory  clauses, 
was  compiled  to  bewilder  the  governments  as  well  as  their  repre- 
sentatives. It  became  a  subject  of  profound  study  to  define  the 
rank,  duties,  precedence,  age,  dress,  religion,  &c.,  of  an  ambas- 
sador, and  so  many  platitudes  and  subtleties  were  uttered,  that 
ambassadors  began  to  think  that  they  were,  if  not  the  first,  at 
least  the  second  class  of  human  being& 

Emperors,  kings,  and  queens,  of  course^  formed  the  first  degree 
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As  representatiyes  of  qneeDB,  kings,  and  empnon^  tbe  dipliH 
matists  considered  themselves  vicariouBly  entitled  to  the  homage 
of  all  the  world.  They  became  courtly  in  their  insotenoe  and 
regal  in  their  foppery.  So  extravagant  were  their  pretensi< 
that  only  the  sovereigns  whom  they  mimicked  submitted  to 
The  sovereigns,  in  truth,  entered  mto  the  folly  of  their  mmisten^ 
and  avenged  their  wrongs  with  sanguinary  effect  There  weni 
few  ambassadors  who  would  not  bury  half  Europe  in  blood  and 
slaughter  to  comfort  themselves  after  a  personal  affix)nt,  and  few 
monarclis  who  would  not,  when  undeterred  by  fear,  flatter  this 
malevolent  vanity.  Ambassadors,  indeed,  as  counsel  for  their 
crowns  in  inter-dynastic  causes,  came  to  reganl  their  office  as  the 
attorney  regards  hia  Diplomatic  litigation  was  their  trade,  and 
wars  made  their  profit ;  for  at  the  subsequent  congress  they  wen 
sure  to  gain  in  importance,  in  pensions,  stars,  and  crosses,  not  to 
speak  of  jewel-hilted  swords,  diamond  snuff-boxes,  and  necklaoei 
for  their  wivea  Many  a  time  have  nations  lost  their  booow; 
because  their  representative  had  been  bribed  by  gifts,  or  bewil^ 
dered  by  '  appreciation.^ 

At  last  the  impudence  of  ambassadors  was  carried  too  fiir. 
It  became  necessary  to  reduce  their  importance  as  a  body,  and 
to  preserve  only  a  nnall  number  of  first<Jass  diplomaiistL 
Inferior  and  subordinate  to  them,  there  were  ministers  resident 
aud  charges  d'affavrea ;  but  even  after  this,  the  reception  of  dipk^- 
matists  at  foreign  courts,  especially  those  of  the  higlier  noik, 
continued  to  be  a  costly  and  pompons  affair.  Th»  TOm's 
nuncios  especially  were  habitually  men  of  proud  mina  aad 
overbearing  demeanour,  who  claimed  sacred  as  well  as  political 
functions,  and  were  exorbitant  in  their  cravings  for  ostentatioai 
respect  At  most  courts  this  increasing  self-esteem  of  amb— 
sadors  became  a  nuisance  not  less  expensive  than  disagreeable,^ 
the;  more  so  if  several  arrived  at  the  same  time, — transactiag 
se{)arate  affairs,  as  did  those  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  or  keepiw 
guard  upon  one  another,  as  did  Lord  Westmoreland  and  LoiS 
John  Russell  at  Vienna.  The  Oerman  emperors  and  the  Freadl 
kings  occasionally  declined  to  receive  these  associated  miniiteimi 
demanding  that  each  court  should  transact  its  busineas  wiA 
them  through  a  single  envoy,  though  a  certain  king  of  Sardiiiai 
quarrelled  with  the  republic  of  Venice  because  she  refused  to  Bead 
two  ambassadors  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  acccwion  to  tke 
throne.  It  has  been  generally  Ch-tahlihhefl,  however,  that  ob0 
envoy  is  enough,  and  that  this  envoy  should  he  a  man.  WoncB, 
says  the  '  Roving  Englishman,'  are  good  councillors  and  bad 
actors,  yet  there  are  several  authcntii'ated  instances  of 
employment  on  (li]>lon)atic  missN^na  It  was  never  proved 
the  Chevalier  Dlilon  was  not  one.     Eleonor  of  France,  Maiy  of 
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Hungary,  Margaret  of  Savoy,  and  Maigaret  of  Alen9oa,  werct 
severally  engaged  in  diplomatic  missions,  with  varying  degree« 
of  succesa  One  qneen  of  the  French,  in  ancient  days,  having 
been  condemned  for  impiety  to  a  disgraceful  penance,  compellea 
two  ladies  of  the  court  to  travel  to  the  place  appointed,  and  there 
to  be  whipped  in  her  stead;  as  one  of  the  French  kings  in  a  later 
age,  is  reported  by  the  editor  of  Boileau  to  have  done  by  some 
of  his  courtiers.  However,  De  Real  states^  that  a  king  of  Persia 
once  dispatched  a  lady  as  ambassadress  to  the  Grand  Sultan, 
without  informing  us  whether  the  mission  was  as  delicate  as  it 
was  graceful.  Certainly,  that  of  Madame  la  Marechale  de  Gue- 
briant,  ambassadress  extraordinary  from  France  to  Poland,  was 
of  a  very  peculiar  character.  The  infamous  Countess  of  Konigs- 
mark,  a  beauty  of  the  court  of  Augustus  II.  of  Poland,,  accredited 
by  him  to  make  peace  with  Charles  XIL,  did  not  succeed,  for  the 
emperor  merely  saluted,  and  would  not  officially  receive  her. 

The  *  Roving  Englishman'  supplies  fuU  and  readable  details 
as  to  the  technicalities  of  the  ambassadorial  office.  His  book 
abounds  also  in  touches  of  historical  satire,  pungent  and  well- 
directed,  with  pQce8JvMificative8  in  the  form  of  anecdotes  and 
illustrationa  Upon  one  subject  his  remarks  are  likely  to  explode 
a  popular  fallacy.  The  public  likes  to  believe  in  State  mysteries, 
in  the  impenetrable  secrecy  of  cabinets,  in  the  ubiquitous  agents 
of  emperors,  and  in  the  opaque  qualities  of  the  cipher,  a  dead 
language  to  all  but  the  mitiate^  the  adepts  of  political  free- 
masonry. The  cipher  is  a  species  of  writing  much  employed  in 
diplomacy ;  and,  as  a  means  of  concealment^  worth  very  little. 
This  code  of  diplomatic  signals,  in  fact,  presents  few  diflSculties 
to  experienced  men.  The  most  intricate  and  original  ciphers 
have  been  read  by  such  persons  without  a  key,  simply  because, 
accustomed  to  invent  such  s3rmbols,  they  acquire  a  perfect  pro- 
ficiency in  detecting  their  import.  The  '  Roving  Englishman' 
relates  how  ciphers  have  been  puzzles  to  the  governments  to 
which  they  were  dispatched : — 

'  Courts  and  cabinets  were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  distress  and 
uneasiness  by  the  incomprehensible  despatches  of  their  agents  in  foreign 
parts.  Strange  news  was  often  bruited  aboirb,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  received  in  this  way.  When  it  had  thrown  a  nation  into 
the  utmost  dismay,  and  giren  every  member  of  the  government  a 
surfeit  of  horrors  and  indigestion,  it  usually  turned  out  to  be  false. 
Persons  learned  that  they  had  been  fr^tened  out  of  their  wits, 
because  there  had  been  a  mistake  either  in  composing  the  conundrum, 
or  in  finding  out  what  it  meant.  Sometimes  the  riddle  might  be  read 
also  in  several  ways,  so  that  a  government  did  not  know  whether  to 
rejoice  or  despair — whether  a  general  illumination  should  be  com- 
manded or  a  public  fast. 

'  Any  class  of  men  in  the  worM  but  diploma&ts  would  have  given 
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up  a  series  of  tricks,  the  performance  of  which  was  attended  with  such 
serious  inconvenience.  They  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  persuade 
themselves  to  renounce  these  singular  mysteries,  even  up  to  the  present 
time.  They  have  invented  an  expedient.  Diplomacy  is  great  at  expe- 
dients ;  and  her  device  in  this  instance  was  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
Finding,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  that  it  was  unsafe  to  use  a 
cipher  which  no  person  could  read  correctly,  the  modem  practice  has 
been  to  adopt  one  familiar  and  easy  enough  to  be  generally  understood 
(especially  by  foreign  courts).' — pp.  140,  141. 

Diplomatists  cherish  the  cipher  because  there  is  a  tinge  of 
importance  in  the  contrivance.  Their  importance  is  enhaiiced 
by  its  exclusive  hieroglyphy.  It  would  seem  from  the  history  of 
their  profession,  that  the  one  thing  needful  in  an  ambassador  is 
to  make  a  grand  figiure  before  the  world.  Formerly,  in  all  the 
courts  of  Europe,  the  foreign  ministers  supported  vast  establish- 
ments, rode  in  carriages  with  six  or  eight  horses,  aflFected  pro- 
cessional pomp,  clad  themselves  in  rich  and  delicate  garments, 
gave  exquisite  banquets,  and  filled  their  lobbies  and  ante- 
chambers with  a  retinue  half  feudal,  half  fashionable.  The 
ambassadorial  position  being  thus  associated  with  splendour, 
became  an  object  of  desire  to  the  most  worldly  and  worthless  of 
nobles,  who  saw  in  it  their  only  chance  of  competing  in  society 
with  princes  and  kings.  The  taint  thus  introduced  has  not  been 
eradicated  yet  Great  Britain  is  still  represented  to  the  Con- 
tinental powers  by  the  most  feeble  and  frivolous  of  her  public 
men.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  is  one  who  ought  to  be 
excepted  from  this  category.  His  policy  has  been,  at  least, 
serious  and  spirited. 

Ambassadors  should  be  well  salaried.  Their  situation  requirea 
it  They  must  maintain  an  independent  and  dignified  appear- 
ance. They  must  he  hospitable.  Dining,  Lord  Palmerston  has 
said,  is  the  life  and  soul  of  diplomacy.  And  we  all,  when  we  go 
to  Paris  or  Vienna  make  it  a  point  to  dine  at  the  Embassy. 
But  in  prodigality,  as  in  pretence,  ambassadors  have  usually 
exceeded  the  limits  of  reason.  In  1715  Prince  Repnin,  Bussian 
Envoy  at  Constantinople,  cause*!  no  less  than  thirty-three  of  the 
largest  houses  in  the  capital  to  be  sumptuously  furnished  for  the 
reception  of  Iiimself  and  his  suite.  As  if  to  overawe  the  Mussul- 
man population  official  and  non-official  (the  Turks  being,  like 
other  l»arbarians,  enslave<l  by  show),  Ru.ssia  has  converted  this 
suggestion  of  Prince  Repnin's  taste  into  a  habit  of  policT,  so 
that^  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  her  embassy  alwMS 
possessed  the  finest  building  in  Constantinople.  In  Vienna,  the 
British  EmlKissy  occupies  only  a  tiat  or  floor  of  the  great  Coboig 
Palace  on  the  Bastei. 

'  An  ambassador  especially  requires  a  good  staff  of  fcrrsBts.    In  Urn 
draft  of  initructioDs  for  Prussian  ambassadors,  Von  Behfties  tdb  w 
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that  an  ambassador  requires  "  an  experienced  porter  to  give  answers  at 
the  door,  and  prevent  the  diplomatist  from  being  disturbed  at  incon- 
venient times.  In  visiting  hours,  a  livery  servant  should  stand  readj 
to  receive  persons  admitted  by  the  porter,  and  the  groom  of  the 
chambers  should  be  in  the  ante-room  to  announce  them.  Another 
livery  servant,  a  chasseur,  and  a  coachman'*  are,  according  to  Rehfues, 
a  "full  and  sufficient  establishment."  The  servants  of  ambassadors 
also,  we  are  advised,  should  be  of  sleek  and  decorous  appearance — of 
agreeable  address  and  polished  manners;  in  short,  diplomatists  in 
plush  and  buttons,  with  white  handkerchiefs,  so  to  speak.  An  ambas- 
sador is  recommended  not  to  surround  himself  altogether  with  the 
subjects  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited,  lest  they  should 
take  advantage  of  the  familiar  domestic  relations  of  private  life,  to 
discover  and  betray  some  of  those  unlucky  secrets  he  will  necessarily 
be  so  anxious  to  conceal.  Kolle  (p.  145)  tells  us  frankly  the  reason 
of  this.  It  appears  that  immediately  an  ambassador  arrives  at  a 
foreign  court,  the  police  employ  themselves  in  the  honourable  occu- 
pation of  corrupting  his  servants.  Hence,  the  cardinals  and  nuncios 
of  the  pope  were  accustomed  to  have  secret  doors  in  their  abode  to  let 
persons  in  and  out  without  being  observed,  lest  some  curious  servant 
should  watch  the  proceedings  of  their  guests  and  inform  against  them. 
"Germans  or  Swis^"  are  said  to  "make  the  best  valets.  Englishmen 
the  best  livery-servants.  Frenchmen  the  best  cooks,  Italians  the  best 
confectioners, — Britons,  Hungarians,  and  Sclaves  the  best  grooms; 
and  a  deaf  and  dumb  servant  is  valuable  on  particular  occasions !" 

*  It  is  a  mystery,  however,  indeed,  that  any  human  being  should 
voluntarily  condemn  himself  to  live  among  a  set  of  steel-traps  and 
spring-guns,  for  the  sake  of  assuring  the  secrecy  of  nonsensical  schemes, 
which  should  be  never  entertained  at  all.* — pp.  151,  152. 

At  last,  the  expenses  of  ambassadors  rivalling  those  of  the 
Judges  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  India,  whose  influence  is  in 
proportion  to  the  gilt  on  their  barges,  or  the  number  of  idlers 
m  their  retinue,  became  so  inordinate  that  governments  began 
to  check  them.  The  practice  of  receiving  gifts,  which  they 
sought  with  shameless  cupidity,  was  also  discouraged.  The 
United  States,  whose  principle  is  that  of  economical  liberality, 
expressly  prohibit  it ;  and  the  East  India  Company  expects  that 
all  presents  bestowed  on  its  officers  shall  be  given  up  to  the 
public  treasury.  However,  while  their  opportunities  lasted,  the 
diplomatists  snatched,  with  consuming  avarice,  every  offered 
gratuity,  in  jewels  and  in  money  ;  and  when  the  fashion  decayed, 
delicately  hinted,  sometimes,  that  if  they  could  not  think  of 
accepting  gifts,  their  wives  could !  *  His  Excellency'  is  now  content 
with  ribbons  and  stars ;  for  diplomacy,  as  well  as  chivalry,  has 
dwindled  down  to  sarsenet  and  tinsel.  This  reform,  which  had 
commenced  when  Blucher  was  popular,  disgusted  him  excessively, 
and  he  rejoiced  when  the  sovereigns,  having  decked  him  like  a 
May-sweep,  *  were  obliged  to  come  out  ¥rith  their  snuff-boxes.' 
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From  the  ambassador  s  strong  box,  the  '  Roving  Englishman' 
vaults  to  the  courier  s  horse,  i  onnerly,  the  mounted  messenger 
who  carried  announcements  and  treaties  was,  as  the  Pegamis  of 
diplomacy,  a  conspicuous  individual.  *  It  is  melancholy  to 
reflect  how  the  importance  of  government  messengers  has 
declined'  since  telegraphs  have  practically  superseded  them.  Still, 
a  major  who  carries  a  State  dispatch  to  Balmoral,  may  hope  to  be 
gazetted  a  lieutenant-colonel,  while  captains  who  have  arduoudy 
served  iu  the  trenches  and  in  the  field,  remain  on  the  cold  fiat  of 
captaincy.  How  grateful  must  the  promoted  soldiers  be  to  tho«e 
wives  of  theii  ancestors  who,  by  becoming  infamous,  establii^hed 
a  pen)etual  and  hereditary  family  claim  to  favour  at  Court ! — 

*  Nevertheless,  they  like  to  make  a  little  noise  in  a  foreign  capital 
now  and  tlien.  We  have  tlierefore  several  comparativeh'  recent 
instanees  of  tlieir  thinking  proi)er  to  announee  their  advent  by  blowing 
a  horn.  As.  however,  there  is  the  anthority  of  a  song,  which  obtained 
considerable  ]H)pularity  in  its  day,  that  "a  horn  is  not  a  thing  to 
lau;^li  to  seorn,'*  perhaps  the  less  we  say  on  the  subject  the  better. 
Tlie  couriers  who  carried  the  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris,  in 
ISl  I,  ca^^'rly  st-lzed  on  this  opportunity  of  creating  a  sensation,  and 
their  j*>yfiil  notes  were  heard  at  every  capital  in  Enropt*.  Wo  arc  not 
infornicvl,  howeviT,  whether  they  underwent  a  previous  course  of  stndy 
with  an  imliviilual  whose  mania  for  musicians  introducoil  him  about 
this  time  to  the  astounde<l  diplomai^y  of  Great  Britain.' — p.  1S9. 

Should  a  continental  yvnx  be  superadded  to  the  ampkiliKNis 
strif** — the  battle  of  navies,  forts,  camps,  and  floating  batteriei 
in  whioh  wo  are  eniravreil — c«>uritTs  may  onco  more  be  important 
iudiviihuds.  They  turmerly  travcllrd  with  Hide  dis|]atches 
wnipi>evl  round  the  bullets  of  their  pistols  :is  wailding,  io^xted 
in  rini,'s,  watcht^s,  swords,  lockel^s  sticks,  or  riding- wIiipA,  in  the 
hollow  tul>e  of  a  .spur,  the  lining  of  a  .suidle  or  a  hat ;  they  wera 
writt*  u  in  sym)vtiliecic  ink  on  tlie  wearers  Iineu«  secreted  ia 
t|uill<  iiuiier  his  skin,  placr-d  iii>ide  buIU»us  rootd  carefullT  scooped 
out.  or  oven  ia  hi*ll«>w  l>e;uis.  at  the  U*ttom  of  a  anuff-bor. 
They  wort*  scratched  i»ii  ihc  >tem  ».'f  a  fcailr-r  in  the  borseOMaft 
cap.  hidden  betwt^n  the  horses  sh»^' and  his  hoof, — and  whcs 
nuk<t  cunninirly  s*>creit^l,  often  seer».*u-»i  iu  vain.  For  this  fcii**! 
of  niA'iior)',  another  has  l»efn  sub>t:turt-d  in  our  civil  dajSy  and  it 
plays  the  game  of  th<'  sio«.k-br<  kci,  oi  the  Consican  who  haunti 
the  r:iris  Ixuirse  with  an  iiu|NTial  eoniiuis&iou,  and  of  oeftain 
diplomatic  funcliouanes  whoes^^  e\]>rnM.*s  are  greater  than  their 
siiiaiit^ 

NtU  even  the  aml^k^^avlor  himself  surpa^ts^":*  in  gloiy  the 
IkasQ^dorV  uit'e.     She,  in  the  jirimiiivv  tinie&  was 
oniy  by  her  husl)aud:it  name  or  title,  without  catching  a  beamaf 
his  dipilcMuauc  brilliance    Ii  ifi»  we  know,  an  adksion  to 
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wives  in  our  own  days,  that  the  world  hears  only  of  *  Mrs.  Wil- 
berforce/  or '  Mrs.  Jackson/  while  it  hears  of  the  Right  Reverend 
the  Lord  Bishop,  &c. ;  but  the  ambassadors'  ladies  were  more 
pushing,  and  after  a  long  and  bitter  contest,  gained  the  style  of 
'ambassadresses.'  An  objection  was  often  made  to  their  claims, 
similar  to  that  made  by  James  I.  against  the  claims  of  the 
wives  of  the  Scotch  Lords  of  Session.  *  I  made  the  carles  lords,' 
said  the  maundering  pedant,  ^but  who  made  the  carlines  ladies?' 
Tet  the  wives  of  ambassadors,  with  the  desperation  of  Rajputs 
who  will  not  be  taken  alive,  achieved  their  triumph,  and  the 
Pope  capitulated.  The  Countess  Olivarez  was  declared  'am- 
bassadress' by  Sextus  V.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  honour  of 
kissing  his  toe  ;  but  immediately  every  other  wife  of  every  other 
diplomatist  struggled  to  the  scene,  and  firmly  demanded  equal 
rights  and  equal  titles.  After  this,  there  was  not,  for  a  lon^ 
period,  an  unmarried  ambassador,  or  a  '  separated'  ambassador  s 
wife  in  Europe.  The  ladies  asserted  their  position  fiercely,  and 
were  successful  so  far,  that  it  became  the  practice  in  England  to 
send  a  royal  yacht  to  fetch  an  ambassadress  of  the  first  class. 
Elsewhere  they  have  required  salvoes  of  artillery.  In  France, 
the  court  long  resisted  the  claims  of  the  wives  of  *  ministers,'  but 
at  length  gave  way,  and  allowed  them  to  be  kissed  by  the  princes, 
and  seated  on  stools  in  the  royal  presence.  In  Vienna,  wives  of 
secretaries  of  legation  are  excluded  from  State  balls  : — 

*  There  was  a  great  dispute  at  Stockholm  in  1782.  The  wife  of  the 
Austrian  envoy  (a  diplomatist  of  the  second  class)  actually  refused  to 
kiss  the  queen's  band  unless  her  majesty  gave  her  a  return  kiss  on  the 
cheek  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  wives  of  senators.  Here  was  a 
pretty  business.  The  queen  refused  to  receive  her  at  all ;  and  resolved 
to  be  revenged  on  the  bumptious  little  Austrian.  Her  majesty  watched 
an  opportunity  with  female  patience  and  address.  It  came  as  all  oppor- 
tunities of  punishing  insolence  do  come,  if  we  wait  for  them.  The 
Austrian  lady  went  to  a  ball  at  the  town-hall.  Austrian  ladies  dance 
very  well,  and  I  dare  say  she  liked  it.  She  little  knew  the  sleepless 
vivacity  of  a  royal  pique.  •  Immediately  the  royal  family  arrived,  and 
they  probably  came  on  purpose,  the  master  of  the  ceremonieft  approached 
her  with  his  most  official  countenance.  Let  a  country  gentleman  ask 
for  a  passport  at  our  British  Foreign  Office,  and  he  will  get  an  idea  of 
the  offended  majesty  which  glowed  in  the  master  of  the  ceremonies' 
eyes  on  this  occasion  :  a  quaint  picture  of  the  lofty  and  absurd. 

* "  Sir,"  said  the  little  lady,  stopping  in  her  capers  very  imwillingly, 
"  you  interrupt  me." 

*  The  official  mouth  moved  with  an  official  whisper. 

*  The  Austrian  could  not  or  would  not  hear,  but  she  blushed  scarlet, 
and  her  eves  filled  with  tears. 

'  Again  the  official  mouth  moved.  Its  woxds  were  not  very  plain  or 
polite,  official  words  seldom  are,  but  their  purport  for  a  wonder  was 
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intelligible.     "  She  had  not  been  presented,  and  therefore  could  not 
remain  within  the  august  precincts  of  the  royal  circle !" 

'  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  would  not  have  sat  at  meat  that  evening 
with  the  offended  lady — no,  not  to  have  been  introduced  to  an  accom- 
modating bill-discounter  the  next  morning.  The  queen  had  had  her 
revenge,  but  the  insult  so  rankled,  that  she  who  had  received  it  never 
rested  till  her  husband  had  solicited  his  recall  and  stirred  up  the  impe- 
rial court  to  resent  the  affront.  This  woman's  quarrel  about  a  kiss 
interrupted  all  international  business  between  Austria  and  Sweden 
during  no  less  than  six  years,  for  another  envoy  was  not  sent  to  Stock- 
holm till  1788.'— pp.  211-213. 

The  '  Roving  Englishman'  illustrates  with  a  pleasant  anec- 
dote the  history  of  embassies  to  barbarous  courts.  A  certain 
M.  Coq  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Morocco,  to  obtain  indemnity 
for  six  Belgian  vessels  which  had  been  plundered  on  the  coast 
Persuaded  that  neither  the  Sultan  nor  his  ministers  knew  any- 
thing of  politics  or  of  geography,  he  purchased  at  Gibraltar  an 
immense  map.  This  he  caused  to  be  brightly  coloured,  so  that 
Belgium  appeared  the  largest  kingdom  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
France,  Holland,  and  Germany  were  almost  entirely  swallowed 
up  by  the  *  Royaume  de  Belgique'  of  M.  le  Coq.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  explain  how  his  country  had  grown  to  such  extent 
and  power.  The  Belgian  CoUoredo,  therefore,  stated  that  a 
wretched  people  called  the  Dutch  had  once  attacked  the  mighty 
monarch  of  Belgium,  who,  of  course,  extirpated  them  and  appro- 
priated their  country.  Upon  similar  principles  he  accounted  for 
other  territorial  expansions,  until  the  Morocco  Sultan  perceived 
that  it  would  be  infatuation  to  resist,  and  accordingly  paid  the 
money.  Unfortunately,  other  diplomatists,  with  the  best  causes 
to  uphold,  are  not  so  easily  successful.  The  *  Roving  English- 
man affirms  that,  when  a  diplomatist  fails  in  his  mission,  with 
justice  on  his  side,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  him.  This  is  a  bold  pro- 
position ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  even  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  true.  The  old  world  is  in  the  possession  of  dynasties  which 
regard  its  natives  as  their  property ;  each  has  an  immoral 
policy  to  consummate ;  and  though  they  may  affect  to  deli- 
berate, to  argue,  and  to  seek  for  a  solution,  no  negotiator, 
however  great  his  abilities,  could  turn  a  diplomatist  from  the 
profligate  purposes  of  his  master.  It  is  another  thing  to  urge  that 
men  are  disgraced  when,  like  Lord  John  Russell,  they  are 
cajoled  ;  or  when,  like  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  they  are  drugged 
into  a  false  sense  of  security.  If  our  diplomatists  had  been  men 
of  sense,  they  would,  long  ago,  have  understood  the  policy  of 
Russia  in  Eastern  Europe.  Perhaps,  had  they  corporately  and 
individually  bestowed  on  the  maxims  of  their  profession  as  much 
thought  as  they  have  historically  bestowed   on  the  miserable 
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punctilios  of  etiquette,  their  science  would  have  stood  higher  than 
it  does.  We  must  quote  the  ^  Roving  EnglishmanV  summary  of 
the  methods  which  have  been  invented  to  conciliate  the  insati- 
able and  indecent  vanity  of  ambassadors — ^premising  that  they 
apply  to  a  Congress  sitting  at  a  square  table  : — 

*  1.  Every  embassador  on  sitting  down  has  glared  round  at  his 
colleagues,  and  declared  his  seat  to  be  the  post  of  honour  or  head  of 
the  table. 

*  2.  They  have  insisted  on  changing  places  with  each  other  from  time 
to  time,  every  ambassador  thirsting  for  the  moment  when  he  could  put 
his  portfolio  under  his  arm,  button  his  coat,  toss  up  his  chin,  and 
march  solemnly  to  the  head  of  the  table,  accompanied  by  the  ranco- 
rous envy  of  his  colleagues.  Sometimes  they  have  cast  lots  for  dis- 
tinction, and  disputed  with  the  winner. 

'  3.  Every  diplomatist  has  handed  a  copy  of  the  treaty  negotiated  to 
his  colleagues,  signed  by  him  alone ;  so  that  his  honoured  name  has 
been  both  first  and  last,  and  he  has  had  a  whole  sheet  of  paper  to  himself. 

'  4.  Sovereigns  have  been  even  obliged  to  assume  an  alias,  and  go 
about  incognito  to  avoid  being  set  upon  and  worried  into  eminence. 
They  have  been  obliged  to  withdraw  a  wrangling  ambassador,  and 
sent  a  diplomatist  with  his  claws  cut,  or  a  charge-d'afiPaires. 

'  5.  They  have  insisted  on  perfect  equality,  or  some  arrangement  by 
which  the  rank  of  all  parties  remained  undecided,  so  as  to  give  a  pre- 
text for  a  fight  at  some  future  time. 

*  6.  Some  of  the  most  quiet  gentry  have  now  and  then  been  per- 
suaded to  give  and  take.  Thus  when  a  door  was  so  narrow  that  they 
could  not  all  strut  through  it  together ;  or  a  president's  ear,  having 
only  one  hole,  could  not  admit  all  their  talk  at  once,  they  have  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  walk  and  talk  first  by  turns.  Every  man  has,  of 
course,  observed  the  other,  on  such  occasions,  with  a  stop  watch,  lest 
he  should  exceed  his  time  by  only  half  a  second,  and  (probably)  a  stick 
to  give  him  a  gentle  poke  in  the  ribs  as  a  warning  to  make  way  for  his 
successor. 

*  7.  Sometimes  every  diplomatist  has  remained  shut  up  in  a  dark 
room  lest  his  dignity  should  be  compromised  by  appearing  on  the 
scene  of  his  duties. 

'  8.  Sometimes  the  raging  vanity  of  these  official  peacemakers  has 
been  soothed  by  fixing  their  place  at  a  conference  according  to  the 
date  of  their  arrival,  and  many  post-horses  were  killed  in  this  way 
before  the  invention  of  railways. 

*  9.  Sometimes  they  have  been  all  allowed  to  enter  a  room  at  the 
same  time  through  different  doors.  Each  diplomatist  having  a  man 
Friday  to  peep  through  the  keyhole,  and  see  that  he  was  prepared  to 
make  a  rush  (and  win  by  a  neck,  if  possible)  immediately  the  bolt  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  signal  to  start  given  by  the  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies or  one  of  the  sticks  in  waiting,  who  were,  of  course,  obliged  to  be 
present  as  a  gentle  warning  on  such  occasions.' — pp.  287,  288. 

When  a  round  table  was  invented  to  make  all  places  equally 
honourable,  the  peace-makers,  affirming  that  the  seat  next  the 
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door  was  the  seat  of  honour,  fought  for  it  If  one  ambassador 
takes  another  to  his  house,  he  must,  out  of  delicacy,  yield  pre- 
cedence to  him  at  the  door-step ;  unless,  indeed,  he  be  a  papal 
envoy,  when  his  sacred  character  gives  licence  to  his  vanity. 

Is  not  this  enough  ?  When  such  contentions  fill  so  large  a  space 
in  diplomatic  history,  is  it  surprising  that  diplomacy  has  been 
degiided  into  a  game  of  hypocrisy  and  cunning  ?  Positively, 
the  bulk  of  the  narrative  consists  of  illustrations  of  intrigue  or 
egotism.  *The  Roving  Englishman^  has  reason,  then,  lor  the 
judgment  expressed  in  the  final  pages  of  his  volume.  The 
state  of  the  diplomatic  service  in  England  is  disgraceful     The 

Sublic  perceives  the  truth,  although  whatever  men  venture  to 
cclare  it  arc  reviled  by  official  organs  as  disappointed  self- 
seekers,  traders  in  agitation,  diseased  and  incurable  malcontent& 
But  education  has  advanced,  political  capacity  exists  in  the 
middle-classes  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  survives  in  the 
emaciated  aristocracy ;  liberal  opinions  are  accepted  by  every 
healthy  mind ;  the  younger  race  of  the  people  bums  to  see  the 
end  of  mediaeval  practices  and  privileges  : — 

*  Let  the  might,  and  right,  and  intellect  of  England  hand  together, 
irrespective  of  petty  differences.  Let  the  honoiirahle  publiciKts  of  this 
country  associate  in  the  good  cause,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  their  ulti- 
mate success.  Most  marvellous  it  is  that  the  genius  and  practical 
ability  of  our  land  have  so  long  remained  in  voluntary  self-condemned 
obscurity.  How  long  will  any  gifted  men  be  yet  found  to  write  their 
own  degradation  daily — to  sell  their  birthright  for  a  mi*s8  of  pottage, 
to  give  up  the  rich  and  righteous  heritage  of  their  brains  for  GruV 
street  and  the  bench  ? 

*  Let  the  author  and  the  orator,  the  real  teachers  of  nations,  rally 
loyally  round  the  existing  govenunent,  to  8u.staiu  them  in  the  right 
course,  and  we  are  always  certain  to  find  amonjj:  them  good  men  and 
true.  Let  us,  however,  urge  on  reforms  unflinchingly.  We  nhould 
remember  it  is  the  interest  of  the  selfish  crowd  of  chartered  abuse- 
nion*;(TH  to  cry  out  that  all  oj)j)()sition  tothrm  is  the  mere  outpouring 
of  ]H'rs()nal  s])ite  and  disappointment.  We  shoidd  sneer  anil  pooh- 
pooh  this  kind  of  thing.' — pp.  1^51,  352. 

Wc  have  writtt^n  as  the  *  Roving  Englishman'  has  written,  in  a 
tone  of  irony.  His  apoloj:^'  shall  serve  as  ours : — *  It  seemed  to 
me,  however,  at  the  time,  impassible  to  speak  seriously  about 
international  (pmrrels  for  a  kiss ;  the  vagaries  of  amlmsaauors  too 
dignified  to  fight  their  own  duels,  and  not  too  dignified  to  allow 
somel)ody  olse  to  fight  for  them  ;  now  struggling  for  a  place  at 
a  dinnor-tablo,  and  now  hanjrinir  half-wav  l)etwoen  the  saddle 
and  the  ground,  lost  thoir  diplomatic  f«»et  shouhl  touch  the  eaiA 
an  instant  before  the  aspiring  t(M?s  c»f  a  C(»IIeague.' 

The  principal  litorar}' journal  has(juottd  the  saying  of  a  Irrinflr 
statesman,  that  diplomatic  science  would  be  imneceasarj  could 
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one  minister  go  to  another  with  a  draft  treaty  in  his  left  hand, 
and  a  pen  in  his  right,  and  say,  ^  Now,  sir,  sign  that  treaty,  or 
jump  out  of  the  window/  We  know  the  occasion  on  which  this 
smart  observation  was  mada  It  was  when  the  minister  was 
accused  of  deserting  Poland,  and  encouraging  the  violation  of 
European  treaties.  It  was  to  excuse  the  faltering  policy  which, 
in  England,  justified  faltering  diploma^  at  St  Petersburg.  Lord 
Palmerston  then  admitted  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
Bussia  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  possession  of  Poland  by 
infringing  its  constitution.  What  was  that  diplomacy  wortn 
which,  having  sold  a  nation,  could  or  would  not  enforce  in  its 
favour  the  conditions  that  would  have  mitigated  its  slavery? 
Dispatches  were  exchanged,  negotiations  were  protracted,  diplo- 
macy worked  in  secret,  and  the  natural  result  was  that  the 
*  standing  menace'  was  created,  with  the  sanction,  if  not  by  the 
connivance  of  Qreat  Britain. 

Poland  was  the  parallel  of  Turkey.  The  Poles  were  sacrificed 
as  the  Ottoman  empire  would  have  been,  had  not  external  influ- 
ences proved  irresistible.  We  will  not  now  descend  to  particulars 
in  evidence,  but  we  desire  that  our  readers  should  examine  not 
only  the  result,  but  the  machinery  of  English  diplomacy.*  In 
legislation,  in  administration,  in  Cabinet  policy,  personal  inte- 
rests and  personal  feelings  are  active,  suppressing  public  ques- 
tions, neutralizing  public  opinion,  taking  precedence  of  public 
claima  The  country  will  gain,  intellectually  and  materially,  by 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  sjrstem  in  its  details,  and  in  its 
bearing  on  the  destinies  of  the  empire. 

The  '  Roving  Englishman,'  who  is  a  practical  politician  as  well 
as  a  brilliant  writer,  supplies  the  necessary  manual ;  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  he  has  done  so.  The  public,  perceiving  that  only 
a  band  of  crazy  egotists  were  worrying  the  subject,  which  they 
had  plagiarized  from  others,  was  almost  inspirea  with  contempt 
for  the  idea  of  diplomatic  reform.  But  now  that  a  man  of  sense 
and  capacity  has  explained  the  basis  of  the  movement,  let  all 
Englishmen  beware  of  the  agents  who  may  lead  them  whither 
it  would  be  a  crime  to  go. 

We  have  been  moved  by  strange  forces  into  a  position  of  great 
responsibility  and  danger.  We  have  not  yet  proved  equal  to  the 
trials  of  the  war.  Clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon  the  future.  A 
moral  perturbation  is  apparent  throughout  the  civilized  world,  in 
addition  to  that  common  action  which  has  united  four  nations 
against  one,  to  fight  the  first  battle  of  European  liberty  in  the 
Crimea — on  an  isolated  spot  between  the  steppes  and  sea,  far 

*  The  working  of  German  upon  English  diplomacy  may  be  studied  in  Baron 
Muffling's  narrative  of  his  missions  to  Constantinople  and  St.  Petersburg. 
Longman  &  Co. 
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from  the  contact  of  the  civilized,  inteUigent,  and  oppressed  popu- 
lation whose  cause  we  pretend  to  serve.  At  this  point  diplomacy 
has  unlimited  power.  It  may  leave  Europe— with  its  military 
monarchies  invigorated — at  the  mercy  of  despotism  ;  it  may,  by 
a  base  complicity  with  the  designs  of  ambitious  rulers,  sacrifice  a 
hundred  years  of  Italian  hope  and  constancy.  It  may  mock  by 
a  premature  and  flimsy  peace  all  the  efforts  of  the  war.  It  is  a 
machine  worked  in  secret,  and  at  the  command  of  a  few  men, 
who  may  render  themselves  infamous,  and  dishonour  their 
country,  and  can  only  be  judged  when  their  decisions  are  all  but 
irrevocable. 


Art.  V. — Maudy  and  Other  Poems.     By  Alfred  Tennyson,  ]).0.L., 
Poet  Laureate.     London  :  Moxon.     1855. 

The  readers  of  every  popular  and  successful  poet  include  two 
classes, — those  who  admire  the  author  on  account  of  his  writings^ 
and  those  who  admire  the  writings  on  account  of  their  author. 
The  former  judge  him  to  be  a  poet,  because  he  has  written 
poetry ;  the  latter  conclude  all  that  he  writes  to  be  poetry,  be- 
cause he  is  a  poet  Critics  of  the  latter  order  look  at  his  fresh 
productions  in  the  light  of  his  former  successes,  and  whatever 
weaknesses,  affectations,  or  negligences  he  may  commit,  become 
in  their  eyes  so  many  new  beauties,  which  it  betokens  a  very 
narrow  and  old  fiishioned  taste  not  to  be  enraptured  witli.  And 
as  there  arc  many  persons  who  admire  a  work  of  art  for  fashion's 
Sake  to  one  who  admires  it  from  true  taste  and  love  for  art>  and 
the  trumpeters  of  fame  are  many  while  its  arbiters  are  few, 
there  is  no  small  danger  that  the  poet  himself  may  fall  into  this 
pleasant  mode  of  jud^ang  his  own  productions,  and  mistaking 
popularity  for  fame,  think  himself  free  of  his  art,  and  entitled  to 
relax  that  severity  of  labour  and  self-criticism  by  which  he  won 
his  triumphs. 

To  readers  of  the  class  we  have  described,  it  will  be  quite 
enough  for  us  to  say  that  *  Maud'  is  by  the  Poet  Laureate,  and 
that  the  booksellers,  jia  soon  as  it  was  announced,  subscriln^d  for 
four  thousand  copies.  But  those  readirs  who  expect  us  to  dis* 
charge  the  critic's  <^ffice  honestly,  respecting  no  man  s  person,  will 
look  for  some  independent  judj^^uent  of  this  new  work  on  iu 
own  merits.  We  are  bound  to  say,  that  our  first  impression^ 
which  was  that  of  extreme  disappointment,  has  been  somewhat 
modified  by  further  study  of  it.  The  faults  of  the  work  are  such 
as  lie  on  the  surface,  and  at  once  strike  a  fiistidious  and  sensitiFt 
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reader  by  their  repulsive  character,  thus  endangering  his  overlook- 
ing or  undervaluing  its  real  beauties  and  merits.  Still,  after 
repeated  perusal,  our  admiration  is  of  a  very  partial  and  mingled 
description.  The  work  displays,  no  doubt,  marks  of  powerful 
genius ;  yet,  had  it  been  the  first  work  of  an  unknown  author,  we 
greatly  question  whether  these  would  have  saved  it  from  the 
unmerciful  castigation  of  the  critics,  or  have  rendered  it  popular 
with  the  public. 

'Maud'  is  an  irregular  poem  of  one  hundred  pages,  composed, 
in  lines  of  all  lengths,  from  two  syllables  to  seventeen,  and  of  all 
sorts  of  metre-— dactylic,  trochaic,  iambic,  hysteric,  and  namby- 
pambic.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  passionate  songs,  twenty-six  ^^ 
in  number,  each  reflecting  the  mood  of  the  imaginary  writer  at 
the  moment,  and  brokenly,  yet  sufficiently,  narrating  the  story 
of  a  passionate  love  breaking  in  on  the  monotony  of  a  solitary 
and  misanthropic  life,  and  after  a  brief  interval  of  bright  calm, 
setting  in  calamity,  separation,  and  madness.  It  might  be 
entitled  *  The  Songs  of  a  Life,'  or  *  Leaves  from  a  Lyrical  Diary.' 
The  prevailing  rhythm,  though  not  devoid  of  a  certain  wild 
music,  is,  through  a  great  part  of  the  poem,  disagreeable  to  a 
nice  ear.  Mr.  Tennyson  seems  to  have  studiously  discarded 
regular  and  melodious  measures,  and  has  taken  pains  to  do 
elaborately  what  inferior  writers  do  by  nature.  The  lines  jolt 
along  in  that  perpetual  shuffle  between  iambics  and  anapests  (or 
trochees  and  dactyls)  which  is  very  common  with  American 
writers,  and  which  in  them  we  have  always  supposed  to  arise 
from  a  defective  or  undisciplined  ear,  but  which  in  Mr.  Tennyson 
must  be  of  nialice  prepense.  In  his  earlier  poems,  he  displayed 
both  a  perfect  ear  and  a  great  mastery  of  varied  and  harmonious 
rhythms  ;  and  in  the  *  Princess,'  he  has  shown  a  complete  com- 
mand of  our  noblest  English  measure,  both  in  its  grandest  and 
its  sweetest  moods.  Why  should  he,  as  though  the  aim  of  poetry 
were  not  to  please,  but  to  astonish,  perversely  fling  away  the 
charm  to  which  the  greatest  poems  in  existence  owe  more  than 
half  their  power;  and  with  elaborate  and  affected  negligence 
(for  it  cannot  surely  be  mere  carelessness  or  indolence)  reduce 
his  verse  to  almost  the  flat  level  of  prose  ?  Let  the  reader  take 
the  following  example,  obliterating  the  typographical  arrange- 
ment which  makes  it  look  like  verse : — *I  was  walking  a  mile,  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  shore,  the  sun  look'd  out  with  a  smile  be- 
twixt the  cloud  and  the  moor,  and  riding  at  set  of  day  over  the  dark 
moor  land,  rapidly  riding  far  8^ay,she  waved  to  me  with  her  hand.' 

The  rhythm  would  still  be  more  evanescent  than  it  is,  if  it 
were  not  eked  out  by  dividing  the  beautiful  word  *  moorland' 
into  the  prosaic  phrase  *  moor  land,'  which  belongs  to  the  farmer's 
vocabulary  rather  than  the  poet's. 
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With  what  we  mnst  be  pardoned  for  styHng  shnilar  perven»- 
ness,  not  a  little  of  the  matter  is  as  profiaic  as  the  form.  It  really 
seems,  in  seyeral  parts  of  the  work,  as  though  the  Author,  in  the 
wantonness  of  power,  had  resolved  to  sacrifioe  all  other  elements  of 
poetic  beauty  to  passionate  energy,  and,  by  sheer  force  of  genius^ 
to  compel  us  to  admire  what,  in  the  hands  of  an  inferior  artist^ 
would  move  ridicule  or  disgust  To  a  certain  extent,  it  is  hardly 
neceasary  to  say  he  has  succeeded;  but  we  think  it  would  have 
been  far  wiser  not  to  try. 

The  reader  who  has  made  up  his  mind,  from  the  pretty  little 
name  on  the  title-page,  to  expect  nothine  in  the  poem  but  what 
is  equally  pretfy,  is  somewhat  startlea  and  shocked  by  the 
ghastly  images  and  snarling,  acrid  satire  with  wliich  it  opens: — 

1. 

*'  I  hate  the  dreadful  hollow,  behind  the  little  wood, 

Its  lips  in  the  field  above  are  dabbled  with  bJood-red  heath  (!) 

The  red-ribbed  ledges  drift  with  a  silent  horror  of  blood. 
And  Echo  there,  whatever  is  ask'd  her,  answers  *  Death.* 

II. 

*  For  there  in  the  ghastly  pit  long  since  a  body  was  found. 

His  who  had  given  me  life.     O  father !  O  Orod !  was  it  well  ? — 

Mangled  and  flattened  and  erush'd,  and  dinted  into  the  ^ound : 
There  yet  lies  the  rock  that  fell  with  him  when  he  fell. 

T, 

'  Villany  somewhere !     Whose  P     One  says  wo  are  villains  aH. 

Not  he :  his  honest  fame  should  at  least  bv  me  be  maintained : 
But  that  old  man,  now  lord  of  the  broad  estate  and  the  hall, 

Dropt  otf  gorged  from  a  scheme  that  had  left  us  flaccid  and  dnuii*d.' 

In  a  strain  of  such  fierce  invective,  that  it  seems  to  embody 
the  loot's  own  bitter  feelings,  not  to  depict  those  of  an  imaginary 

Sersonagc,  the  present  state  of  our  commercial  life  is  scomfolly 
escribed,  and  it  is  asked — 

'  Is  it  ]H^ace  or  war  ?     Civil  war,  as  I  think,  and  that  of  a  kind 
The  viler,  as  underhand,  not  oj)cnly  bearing  the  sword, 


Is  it  pi'aci'  or  war  ?     Bitter  war !  loud  war  bv  land  and  bv 
War  with  a  thousand  battles,  and  shaking  a  hundred  thrones. 
For  I  trust  if  an  cneniv*u  fleet  came  vonder  round  bvthe  hill, 
And  tlic  rushing  battle  bolt  san^  from  the  three-decker  out  of  the  foam. 
That  tlic  »mooth-iaced,  snub-nosed  rog^e  would  leap  from  hit  cowitcr 
and  till, 

And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  his  obeating  yard-wand, 
home' 

In  the  midst  of  these  bitter  meditations,  the  writer  is  reminded 
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that  his  childish  playmate  Maud  is  coming  to '  the  hall  /  and  a 
pretty  description  of  her  former  childish  beauty  is  marred  by 
calling  her  a  *  "moon-faced  darling/  He  makes  up  his  mind  not 
to  trouble  himself  about  her ;  plulosophically  soliloquizing — 

-'  There  is  fatter  game  on  the  moor ;  she  will  let  me  alone. 


Thanks,  for  the  fiend  best  knows  whether  woman  or  man  be  the  worse. 
I  will  bury  myself  in  my  books,  and  the  devil  may  pipe  to  his  own.' 

In- spite  of  the  resolution  expressed  with  so  much  refinement 
and  delicacy,  the  first  glimpee  of  the  '  cold  and  clear-cut  face' 
takes  hold  on  his  imagination,  and  though  he  flatters  himself 
that  he  has  ^  escaped  heart  free,'  it  haunts  him  in  his  dreams, 

*  luminous,  gem-like,  ghost-like,  death-like,  half  the  night  long/ 
Thread  by  thread,  the  web  of  passion  is  woven  round  a  heart 
that  has  been  so  soured  by  early  misfortime  as  to  regard  life  as 
no  better  than  a  gloomy  and  mysterious  labyrinth  of  strife  and 
fraud,  and  desires  nothing  beyond  '  a  passionless  peace,'  and  a 

*  philosopher's  life  in  the  quiet  woodland  ways;'  and  resolves 
above  all  to  '  flee  from  the  cruel  madness  of  love.'  He  thinks 
Maud  cold  and  proud.  Yet  he  cannot  withstand  the  charm  of 
her  voice  overheard  in  her  father's  grounds  : — 

I. 

*  A  voice  by  the  cedar  tree. 

In  the  meadow  under  the  hall ! 
She  is  singing  an  air  that  is  known  to  me,| 
A  passionate  ballad  gallant  and  gay, 
A  noartial  song  like  a  trumpet's  csdl ; 
Singing  alone  in  the  morning  of  life, 
In  the  happy  morning  of  life  and  of  May, 
Singing  of  men  that  in  battle  array, 
Ready  in  heart  and  ready  in  hand, 
March  with  banner  and  bugle  and  fife 
To  the  death  for  their  native  land. 

u. 

'  Maud  with  her  exquisite  face. 
And  wild  voice  pealing  up  to  the  sunny  sky, 
And  feet  like  sunny  gems  on  an  English  green, 
j\Iaud  in  the  light  of  her  youth  and  her  grace. 
Singing  of  death  and  of  honour  that  cannot  die. 
Till  I  well  could  weep  for  a  time  so  sordid  and  mean. 
And  myself  so  languid  and  base. 

*  Silence,  l)eautiful  voice ! 

Be  still,  for  you  only  trouble  the  mind 
With  a  joy  in  which  I  cannot  rejoice, 
A  glory  I  shall  not  find. 
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Still !  I  will  hear  joa  no  more. 
For  your  sweetness  hardly  leaves  me  a  choioe, 
But  to  move  to  the  meadows  and  fall  before 
Her  feet  on  the  meadow  grass,  and  adore. 
Not  her,  who  is  neither  courtly  nor  kind. 
Not  her,  not  her,  but  a  voice.' — pp.  22,  23. 

Love  is  too  strong  for  his  sour  philosophy.  Maud  meets  him 
in  the  village,  and  gives  him  a  cordial  greeting,  which  he  is  yet 
suspicious  may  be  only  '  some  coquettish  deceit,'  or  perhaps  an 
electioneering  smile  to  secure  his  vote  for  the  *  dandy-aespot^'her 
brother ;  or,  perhaps,  sincere  ? 

'  O  heart  of  stone,  are  you  flesh,  and  caught 
By  that  you  swore  to  withstand  ? 
For  what  was  it  else  within  me  wrought 
But,  I  fear,  that  strong  new  wine  of  love. 
That  made  my  tongue  so  stammer  and  trip. 
When  I  saw  that  treasured  splendour,  her  hiuid, 
Come  sliding  out  of  her  sacred  glove. 

And  the  sunlight  broke  from  her  lip  ? 

•  •  •  «  « 

If  she  were  not  a  cheat, 


If  Maud  were  all  that  she  seem*d. 
And  her  smile  had  all  that  I  dream'd. 
Then  the  world  were  not  so  bitter. 
But  a  smile  could  make  it  sweet.* — p.  29. 

The  growth  of  this  passion,  helped  on  by  one  little  glimpse  or 
interview  after  another,  is  painted  with  a  masterly  touch.  The 
fierce,  sarcastic  temper  which  Maud's  song  and  smile  seemed  to 
exorcise,  breaks  out  again  on  the  appearance  of  a  rival  in  the 
shape  of  a  new-made  lord,  whose  antecedents  are  described  in  a 
style  that  reminds  us,  as  does  a  large  portion  of  the  poem,  much 
more  of  Thomas  Hood  than  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  own  previous 
works.  Only,  that  in  Hood's  most  irregular  verse  there  is  a 
wonderful  ease  and  smoothness,  not  as  if  poetry  were  affecting 
the  gait  of  prose,  but  as  if,  when  the  author  sat  down  to  write 
simple  prose,  it  had  spontaneously  tripped  off  into  dancing  verse. 
The  grandfather  of  the  said  lord  was  a  coal-owner,  for  whom 

*  (irimy  nakedness  dragging  his  trucks, 
And  laying  his  trams  in  a  poison'd  gloom, 
Wrought,  till  he  crept  from  a  gutted  mine. 
Master  of  half  a  servile  shire, 
And  left  his  coal  all  turned  to  gold, 
To  a  grandson,  first  of  his  noble  line, 
Kich  in  tlie  ijrace  all  women  desire, 
Strong  in  the  |H)wer  that  all  men  adore, 
And  simper  and  set  their  voices  lower, 
And  soften,  as  if  to  a  girl,  and  hold 
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Awe-stricken  breathn  at  a  work  divine, 

Seeing  his  gew-gaw  castle  shine, 

New  as  his  title,  built  last  year. 

There  amid  pecky  larches  and  pine. 

And  over  the  sullen  purple  moor 

(Look  at  it)  pricking  a  cockney  ear.' — pp.  35,  36. 

Several  of  the  succeeding  songs  appear  to  us  but  of  second- 
rate  merit,  though  displaying  power  of  the  spasmodic  sort, 
and  having  passages  and  touches  of  great  beauty.  But  the 
dramatic  conception  and  portraiture  of  passion,  in  exhibit- 
ing which  Mr.  Tennyson  seems  purposely  to  have  neglected 
the  attempt  to  give  excellence  to  the  songs  as  individual  com- 
positions, is  undeniably  fine,  and  shows  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  this  part  of  the  lore  of  the  human  neart  The  weakest 
song  in  the  whole  series,  in  our  judgment,  and  the  portion  least 
worthy  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  genius,  is  that  (No.  XIII.)  in  which 
the  lover  anticipates  that  Maud  will  receive  his  avowal  of  love 
with  favour,  and  requests  the  '  happy  day*  to  publish  the  tidings 
all  over  the  world.     Thus  he  sings  : — 

*  When  the  happy  yes 

Falters  from  her  lips. 
Pass  and  blush  the  news, 

O'er  the  blowing  ships. 
Over  blowing  seas. 

Over  seas  at  rest. 
Pass  the  happy  news, 

Blush  it  through  the  west ; 
Till  the  red  man  dance 

By  his  red  cedar  tree. 
And  the  red  marCs  babe 

Leap,  beyond  the  sea  (.') 
Blush  from  west  to  east. 

Blush  from  east  to  west. 
Till  the  west  is  east 

Blush  it  through  the  west. 
Rosy  is  the  west, 

Rosy  is  the  south, 
Roses  are  her  cheeks. 

And  a  rose  her  mouth.' — p.  64,  55. 

Really,  if  this  be  poetry,  we  should  like  to  know  what  twaddle  * 
is.  And  if  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  laureate,  will  write  twaddle, 
he  ought  to  be  told  of  it  roundly,  if  not  for  his  own  sake,  at  least 
for  that  of  his  junior  readers  and  enthusiastic  imitators.  It  is 
positively  fearful  to  think  what  may  be  the  result  of  these  verses. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  have  already  perpetrated 
something  equally  silly  in  similar  circumstances,  and  we  would 
make  every  allowance  for  them ;  but  then  they  did  not, — we  hope, 
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at  least,  they  did  not  publish  it.  We  can  only  suppose  that  Mr. 
Tennyson  would  say  that  he  is  quite  aware  that  it  is  twaddle,  and 
that  he  meant  it  to  be  twaddle,  and  wrote  it  on  the  same  principle 
on  which,  a  little  further  on,  he  has  versified,  with  questionable 
taste,  but  with  unquestionable  force  and  fidelity,  the  ravings  of 
grief-stricken  madness. 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  either  Maud  did  not  see  this  little  ocms, 
or  that  her  taste  in  poetry  was  less  severe  than  our  own.  At  ul 
events,  her  pride  and  iciness,  if  they  existed  anywhere  but  in  her 
lover's  imagination,  melt  down  before  his  fervent  passion,  and 
the  following  section,  which,  if  space  permitted  we  should  feel 
inclined  to  extract,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the 
poem.  The  wild,  rough  rhythm  changes  into  melodious,  flowing; 
regular  verse,  in  which  skilfully  recurring  rhymes  chime  like 
wedding  bella 

We  cannot  further  pursue  the  conduct  of  the  story,  except  to 
say  that  the  joy  of  the  lovers  is  soon  extinguished  in  hopelen 
gloom.  A  quarrel  takes  place  with  the  *  dandy-despot,*  Maad'is 
brother,  followed  by  a  duel,  in  which  he  is  shot,  and  Maud's 
imhappy  lover  flies  to  France,  and  under  the  double  weight  of 
remorse  and  grief,  goes  mad.  It  is  not  clearly  indicated  whether 
Maud  dies,  though  this  seems  implied  in  the  closing  song^ 
which  depicts  the  writer's  recovery  from  his  madness,  or  what 
a  member  of  the  Peace  Society  would  probably  consider  a  change 
in  the  method  of  his  madness ;  for  he  comes  forth  from  his  seclu- 
sion to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  war  *  in  defence  of  the  right,* 
and  to  take  part  in  it.  In  the  excitement  of  action  he  shakes  off 
the  crushing  gloom  and  burden  of  the  past,  and  the  spirit  of 
fierce  discontent  with  modem  t^ocial  and  political  life  which 
breathes  in  the  cynical  satire  of  the  commencing  stanzas,  breaks 
forth  at  the  close  into  stormy  exultation.  Our  boasted  peace  and 
civilization  and  commercial  activity,  have  but  substituted,  accord- 
ing to  this  cynic,  the  secret  civil  war  of  fraud  for  the  honest,  old- 
fashioned  open  fighting  with  '  our  natural  enemies.'  Thus  ho 
rejoices,  as  he  feels  himself  free  from  the  spectre  that  had  long 
haunted  liim,  and  takes  his  place  again  among  men : — 

*  Let  it  go  or  fttay,  ho  I  wake  to  tho  higher  aimt« 
or  a  land  that  has  lunt  fur  a  little  her  lust  of  gold, 
And  love  of  a  peace  that  wiu  full  of  wrongs  and  shamctf, 
Horrible,  hateful,  niouHtrouH,  not  to  be  told; 
And  hail  once  more  to  the  baiuier  of  Imttle  unroUtnl! 
Tho*  many  a  light  shall  darken  antl  many  shall  wee^i 
For  those  that  are  cnuihed  in  the  cla«h  of  jarring  elaimiy 
Yet  Go<r8  jugt  doom  shall  be  wreaked  on  a  giant  liar; 
And  many  a  darknoaa  into  the  light  thali  l«qp» 
And  thine  in  the  sadden  making  of  splendid  name*. 
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And  noble  thought  be  free  under  the  sun, 

And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with  one  desire ; 

For  the  long,  long  canker  of  peace  is  over  and  done. 

And  now,  by  the  side  of  the  Black  and  the  Baltic  deep, 

And  deathfiil-grinuing  mouths  of  the  fortress,  flames 

The  blood-red  blossom  of  war  with  a  heart  of  fire.' — pp.  99, 100. 

Viewed  as  an  entire  work,  *  Maud'  may  be  regarded  as  a  very 
bold  attempt  to  combine  the  aims  and  excellences  of  the  two 
kinds  of  poetry  the  furthest  removed  from  each  other, — lyrical 
and  dramatic.  The  form  is  lyrical,  but  the  design  is  dramatic ; — 
not  the  utterance  of  disjointed  moods  of  passion,  but  the  progres- 
sive development  of  character  through  action  and  experience. 
Beauty  of  detail  has  been  kept  subordinate,  and  sometimes 
utterly  sacrificed  to  breadth  of  treatment,  and  to  the  forcible 
attainment  of  the  general  object  In  regular  dramatic  poetry,  the 
propriety  of  this  is  so  fully  acknowledged  that  humorous,  common- 
place, or  coarse  passages  or  scenes,  or  even  passages  of  plain 
Srose,  are  not  felt  to  be  out  of  place  in  Shakspeare's  finest  trage- 
ies.  That  serious  lyrical  poetry  naturally  resents  such  liberties, 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  introduction  of  downright  prose 
would  be  wholly  inadmissible  and  destructive  of  the  very  essence 
of  this  kind  of  composition.  Consequently,  every  approach  to  the  ^ 
prosaic  style  must  be  injurious,  and  ought  to  be  kept  within  very 
narrow  limits.  These  limits,  Mr.  Tennyson  appears  to  us  to  have 
decidedly  transgressed,  and  to  havp  forgotten  that  lyrical  poetry,  i 
being  the  very  poetry  of  poetry,  cannot  aflford  to  dispense  with  any 
of  the  chief  elements  of  poetic  beauty,  and  demands  perfection  of 
detail  even  more  imperatively  than  unity  of  plan,  and  subordina- 
tion of  each  part  to  the  whola  On  the  other  hand,  the  reader  will 
plainly  do  the  Author  injustice,  if  he  judges  of  any  poem  in  the 
series  ^vithout  reference  to  its  place  and  relations,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  are  many  portions  sufficiently  beautiful  to  dispense  with 
this  plea,  and  challenge  admiration  as  separate  compositiona 

Of  the  other  poems  in  the  volume,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much.  One  or  two  of  them,  a  poet  jealous  of  his  fame  would 
scarcely  have  cared  to  publidi.  But  there  is  a  very  spirited  little 
sketch  of  a  lover's  quarrel,  entitled,  'The  Letters;'  and  an 
extremely  sweet  idyl,  '  The  Brook,'  in  the  course  of  which  the 
little  brook  sings  its  own  song — a  song  which  we  should  greatly 
like  to  transfer  to  our  pages ;  such  a  one  as  perhaps  nobody  but 
Mr.  Tennyson  could  have  written,  and  which  will  fii^d  its  echo 
by  the  meadowy  banks  and  pebbly  rapids  of  a  thousand  English 
brooks  in  summers  long  to  come.  Really,  when  we  took  up  our 
pen,  we  had  a  mind  to  be  very  sour  and  ill-natured ;  but  a  poet 
who  can  tell  us  what  the  village  brook  is  singing  in  such  fashion 
as  this,  is  not  a  man  for  even  a  critic  to  quarrel  with 
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Aet.  VI. — ]^od  and  its  Adulterations ;  comprising  the  Beports  of 
the  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  *  Lancet^  from  the 
years  1851  to  1854  inclitsive.  By  Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  M.D., 
Chief  Analyst  of  the  Commission.  Illustrated  by  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-nine  Engravings.  8vo.  pp.  648.  London:  Long- 
man &  Co.     1855. 

Since  Dr.  Accum's  '  Death  in  the  Pot/  no  book  on  the  adultera- 
tion of  food  in  this  country  has  created  the  sensation  which  the 
one  now  before  us  has  done.  As  an  important  branch  of  the 
sanitary  subject,  which  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  west  have 
now  fairly  engaged  in,  this  one  of  the  adulteration  of  food  is  most 
worthy  of  public  consideration ;  and  as  in  the  chief  articles  of 
plain  diet  the  adulterations  are  easily  detected,  while  they  are 
inflicting  incalculable  evil  upon  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
especially  upon  that  essential  portion  of  them  (the  working  men) 
least  able  to  protect  themselves,  it  is  clearly  the  interest  of  every 
patriotic  and  the  duty  of  every  humane  man  to  give  sorae  atten 
tion  to  the  topic.  We  say  that  a  deep  and  solemn  responsibility 
rests  upon  every  Christian  man  in  reference  to  this  great  subject 
of  public  health,  whereof  the  adulteration  of  food  is  one,  and 
the  pollution  of  the  air  and  water  of  the  people  is  another  grand 
section;  and  we  say  further,  that  as  the  poor  are,  in  the  present 
state  of  their  knowledge  and  political  influence,  absolutely  help- 
less to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of,  a  tenfold  responsibility 
rests  upon  those  who  do  possess  the  intelligence  necessary  to 
discern,  and  the  political  power  to  remedy  these  evils. 

It  is  our  sincere  conviction,  that  from  various  causes  con- 
nected with  our  advancing  power  and  '  civilization,' — of  which 
the  chief  are  want  of  pure  plain  food,  pure  air,  and  pure  water, — 
in  other  words,  for  want  of  sound  sanitary  measures,  perfectly 
attainable  and  perfectly  consistent  with  personal  liberty,  the 
physique  of  the  people  of  this  country  is  deteriorating,  and  that 
should  our  factory  system  continue  to  extend,  and  thorough 
public  health  measures  not  be  speedily  adopted,  the  national 
constitution  and  vigour  will  be  irreparably  injured. 

We  have  before  urged  on  the  readers  of  the  'Eclectic'  the 
duty  incumbent  on  all  intelligent  and  humane  persons, — all  the 
friends  of  temperance,  education,  religion,  social  advancement  in 
every  way,  to  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  on  the 
subject  of  public  health  reform,  seeing  that  on  it  really  rests 
all  hope  for  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  people.  It  is  vain  to 
expect  social  progress,  except  downwards,  among  the  poor  people 
of  this  coimtry,  while  their  air,  water,  food,  and  drink  are  polluted 
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iuid  poisoned  as  they  are  at  present  Even  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  will  scarcely  bum  in  the  foul  air  of  our  cellars,  courts,  alleys, 
and  back  streets.  Without  thorough  drainage  there  will  be  no 
effectual  cleansing  of  the  inner  man  of  this  nation.  To  expect  to 
wash  away  moral  pollution  or  the  grime  of  ignorance  without  a 
full  supply  of  pure  water  to  begin  with,  is  a  mere  hallucination. 
God  works  in  human  hearts  mainly  by  human  means;  and  if 
we  will  not  adopt  the  means  He  has  pointed  out, — whereof  surely 
common  cleanliness  of  the  body  and  the  air  which  surrounds  it, 
IS,  if  not  first,  one  of  the  most  essential,  how  can  we  dare  to  look 
for  His  blessing  in  any  of  the  means  we  use  for  the  improvement 
of  our  fellow-men? 

On  pipe  drainage  and  a  full  water  supply  rests,  we  believe, 
sound  social  progress;  all  the  bishops  and  beer-bills  in  the  world 
will  be  perfectly  inefficacious  without  that  And  pipe  drainage  and 
water  supply  are  quite  as  attainable  as  bishops,  would  the  people 
of  this  country  only  set  themselves  as  fairly  to  work  to  procure 
them  as  our  prime  ministers^-of  all  parties — do,  to  furnish  their 
friends  and  followers  with  the  '  unsullied  sanctity  of  the  lawn.' 
Next  to  good  sewers  and  pure  water,  which  provide  a  whole- 
some atmosphere  for  communities,  comes  the  obtaining  for  the 
people  of  pure,  plain,  wholesome  food.     And  in  the  few  simple 
essential  articles  which  constitute  the  main  nourishment  of  the 
masses,  purity  is,  we  believe,  quite  as  attainable  by  the  exercise 
of  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  of  the  public  health,  as 
is  purity  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  adoption  of  *  sanitary  measures.' 
This  book  of  Dr.  Hassall's  will  be,  has,  indeed,  already  been, 
of  effectual  service  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  important  reform  under  consideration.     We  remember  well, 
in  1850,  when  the  first  of  these  analytical  papers  appeared  in 
the  ^  Lancet,'  what  consternation  was  excited  in  the  tradesmen  of 
the  metropolis  on  their  finding  their  names  given  along  with 
analysis  of  goods  procured  at  their  shops ;  and  how,  strong  in 
the  veracity  of  the  microscope  and  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity, 
the  editor  of  that  paper  laughed  at  their  threats  of  prosecution, 
and  all  the  outcry  which  they  raised. 

Mr.  Wakley  evidently  saw  that,  as  in  the  case  of  flogging  in 
the  army,  he  had,  in  the  adulteration  of  food  question,  got  hold 
pf  a  '  good  thing ;'  and  as,  in  his  position  of  Coroner,  he  kept  the 
horrors  and  humiliations  of  the  triangles  and  the  lash  before  the 
public  until  the  general  voice  pronounced  emphatically  against 
the  practice  of  flogging :  so,  in  this  question  of  the  adulteration 
of  the  people's  food  he  went  pn,  week  after  week,  giving  the 
names  of  tradesmen,  and  the  frauds  which  were  practised  on  the 
purchasers  of  their  goods,  until  the  whole  countrv  was  roused 
with  indignation.    Something  of  this  kind  is  requisite  to  rouse 
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John  Ball,  for  it  is  one  of  the  evils  of  a  system  so  popular  as 
ours,  that  long  and  reiterated  efforts  are  required  to  cany 
measures  for  the  public  good,  which,  in  less  free  nations,  are  at 
once  applied,  so  soon  as  the  Executive  is  convinced  of  their  value. 
Thus,  in  France  and  Prussia,  measures  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  adulteration  of  food ;  while  years  will  perhaps  elapse  before 
the  Qovemment  of  this  country  will  be  able  to  appoint  officen^ 
who,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  easily-acquired  scientific  skill, 
may  give  to  England  the  same  advantages.  Such  facts  as  these, 
we  may  observe,  by  the  way,  are  by  some  persons  urged  as  arga* 
uents  in  favour  of  absolute  governments.  Valuable  reforms^ 
they  say,  like  these  sanitary  ones,  cannot  be  introduced  into 
countries  like  England — ^where  the  people  are  ignorant,  but  must 
still  be  consulted.  Though  impatiently  demanding  the  reforms, 
however,  we  prefer  a  little  more  delay  to  a  little  more  absolutism. 
The  legitimate  cure  for  this  evil  is  more  intelligence  among  the 
people,  and  a  consequent  more  lively  and  quick  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  proposed  reforma  There  is  another  cure,  likely, 
we  fear,  to  be  as  tedious  in  its  attainment  as  the  genenJ 
enlightenment  of  the  people — it  is  the  increased  enlightenment, 
honour,  and  purity  of  their  rulers,  and  the  consequent  conviction 
of  the  people  that  their  governors'  measures  are  honest  and 
disinterested. 

In  America,  measures  have  been  successfully  adopted  to  arrest 
adulteration  in  food  ;  thus  showing  that  it  is  not  popular  libertj 
which  prevents  refonns  like  these.  Dr.  Hassall  and  his  staff 
went  on  for  four  years  giving  analyses  of  various  articles — 
arrowroot,  coffee,  tea,  bread,  vinegar,  pepper,  cocoa,  tobacco^ 
bitter  beer,  &c.,  giving  the  names  of  both  the  knaves  and  the 
true  men — helping  the  latter,  no  doubt,  largely ;  setting  the 
former  at  defiance,  and  conducing  much,  for  the  time,  to  prevent 
the  practice  of  adulteration.  He  gave  also  full  explanations 
of  the  methods  of  analysis,  and  drawings  of  the  niicrosoopic 
appearances  of  both  the  tnie  and  the  adulterated  articles.  The 
whole  of  these  are  now  collected  in  the  work  under  notice^ 
and  we  need  scarcely,  therefore,  say,  that  it  should  be  consulted 
by  every  one  interested  in  the  subject 

We  said  it  was  long  l)efore  John  Bull  could  be  thoroughly 
roused  to  social  reforms  like  these.  The  public  health  agitation 
had  gone  on  for  many  years  before,  in  1848,  the  cholera  com 

Exiled  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  even  now  Sir  Benjamift 
all  may  consider  himself  fortunate  should   he,  next  aenon, 
oarry  the  mild  and  admirable  measures  under  his  care. 

And  so,  now,  after  France,  Prussia,  and  America  have  led  the 
way,  and  after  Dr.  Accum's  'Death  in  the  Pot'  has  been  ymh 
verUalibra  generatioBy and  Dr.  Uassall's  analyses  of  'Food  aai 
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its  Adultenutions'  have  been  going  <«  for  five  years^  we  have,  at 
last,  Joha  Biill  roused  ;  and  after  having  remoiistrated  at  Sir- 
mingham,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere,  in  public  naeetings  durii^ 
the  kst  year,  we  have  members  of  parliament  alluding  to  this 
book,  and  founding  on  its  revelations  a  measure  tor  the  remedy 
of  the  evils  of  which  it  treats. 

Mr.  Drumraond,  in  one  of  his  droll,  br^ht  e^ieeches  (wherein, 
as  in  an  unknown  tongue,  prophecy  seems  strangely  blended 
with  buffoonery),  spoke  thus  in  May  last : — '  There  was  a  stoiy 
of  the  late  King  George  I Y.,  who,  being  pleased  with  a  particulaa* 
wine,  ordered  his  servant  to  send  up  some  for  dinner  cm  the 
following  day  or  so.  The  butler  immediately  hurried  off  to  the 
wine  merchant,  and  said,  ^'  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  have  drunk  all 
that  wine  myself"  The  merchant  replied,  "  Never  mind ;  I  will 
send  you  in  something  like  it,  but  you  must  not  keep  it  two 
days;  it  must  be  drunk  the  same  day.^'  The  wine  was  sent, 
and  no  difference  was  detected.  Thus  wine  merchants  were  wine 
manufacturers,  and  in  confirmaticm  he  might  maition  that  within 
the  last  ten  days  a  friend  of  his  went  to  a  wine  merchant  in 
town,  and,  having  tasted  one  kind  of  wine,  was  offered  anotibec^ 
which  he  said  was  precisely  like  the  one  he  had  tasted  before. 
Whereupon  the  wine  merchant  said,  ^  There  is  not  a  drop  of 
wine  in  it ;  it  is  manufactured."  EEad  the  House  read  the  book 
of  Dr.  Hassall  ?  That  gentleman  had  been  engaged  in  an  inves- 
tigation of  bow  much  fraud  was  practised  in  (kaling  with  all 
kinds  of  food  in  this  country,  and  he  had  made  an  awful  expo- 
sition of  the  morals  of  the  middling  classes — ^the  manufacturing 
classes — the  class  in  which  the  whole  strength  of  the  coontry 
consisted,  and  not  in  that  profligate  aristocracy  whidi  was  con- 
nected with  the  peerage.  He  had  seen  a  remaik  in  a  Gennan 
paper,  in  a  review  of  that  very  l)ook,  that  Napolecm  had  called 
the  English  a  nation  boutiquHrey  but  that  now  they  were  a 
nation  of  the  greatest  rogues  in  the  worid.' 

And  on  the  26th  of  May,  Mr.  Scholefield,  in  moving  for  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  adulteration  of  food,  drink, 
and  drugs,  after  remarking  that  *  if  fraud  had  increased  so  as  to 
outstrip  existing  legislation,  the  means  of  detectinff  fraud  had 
been  still  more  increased  by  the  knowledge  which  had  been 
acquired  of  organic  chemistry,'  said,  in  reference  to  the  work 
before  us,  '  A  gentleman  who  had  been  a  member  of  that  House, 
Mr.  Wakley  (proprietor  of  the  *  Lancet*),  to  whom  the  public 
owed  a  debt  of  gratitude,  had  made  some  startling  disclosures 
with  regard  to  the  adulteration  which  took  place,  although  itt 
the  coui*se  of  that  task  he  was  subject  to  various  annoyances,  and 
even  to  threats  of  personal  violence ;  and  some  of  the  details 
which  that  gentleman  had  published  were  well  worthy  of  atteor 
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tion/*  The  bon.  member  then  read  statistics  to  show  how  coffee 
and  other  articles  of  consumption  were  adulterated,  and  remarking 
that  people  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  medicine  after  being 
injured  by  adulterated  food,  went  on  to  show  that  the  adultera- 
tion in  drugs  was  quite  as  great  as  in  food.  The  Home  Secretary 
admitted  the  necessity  of  the  inquiry ;  and  we  may  hope  to  have 
a  good  committee  on  the  subject,  and  a  good  Blue  Book  to  read 
ere  long. 

Dr.  Hassall,  in  his  appropriate  Dedication  to  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall,  observes,  that '  more  persons  have  died,  and  still  continue 
to  die,  from  the  neglect  of  proper  sanitary  precautions,  and  from 
living  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  and  rules  of  health, 
than  have  ever  fallen  in  battle.'  This  is  a  very  obscure  state- 
ment; but  it  can  be  proved  by  any  well-informed  student  of 
sanitary  science,  that  more  persons  perished  of  preventible  diseases 
in  the  metropolis  of  England  alone  last  year  than  both  pestilence 
and  the  enemy  have  destroyed  of  the  British  army  in  the  East 
What  number  of  persons  perish,  or  what  amount  of  disease  is 
produced  by  the  adulteration  in  our  food  and  drink,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  say,  seeing  that  we  are  just  entering  on  the  inquiry 
as  to  the  probable  amount  of  that  adulteration ;  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  an  enormous  amount  of  preventible  disease  is  to 
be  traced  to  this  cause.  The  people  will  not  offer  the  same 
opposition  to  any  plans  which  Parliament  may  adopt  for  lessening 
the  adulteration  of  food  and  drink  as  they  have  done  to  the 
measures  commonly  called  *  sanitary ;'  and,  therefore,  we  trust 
Mr.  Scholeiield's  committee  will  grapple  with  the  subject  without 
fear  or  delay. 

Dr.  Hassall  gives,  in  his  Introduction,  a  very  useful  classifi- 
cation of  the  substances  used  for  adulteration,  dividing  them  into 
Ist,  ^  Substances  used  for  adding  weight  and  bulk  to  the  different 
articles,' as  ground  rice,  deal  sawdust,  and  salt  to  cayenne  pepper; 
2nd,  *  Substances  used  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  colour/  as 
red-lead  and  bisulphuret  of  mercury  to  cayenue  pepper;  and 
3rd,  ^  Substances  employed  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  smell, 
flavour,  pungency,  and  other  properties/  as  alum  to  bredd,  salt 
to  porter,  and  cayenne  pepper  to  gin.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact^ 
that  the  gentleman  who  indulges  largely  in  cayenne  pepper  or 
curry  powder  may  be  painting  the  inner  coats  of  his  stomadi 
with  red-lead,  and  thus  leading  to  an  indigestion  and  paralysis 
inexplicable  even  to  his  doctor ;  that  since  the  good  old  Engndi 
housewifely  fashion  of  preparing  the  pickles  and  preserves  at 
home  has  gone  out,  people  who  purchase  them  are  compelled  to 
eat  along  with  them  more  or  less  poisonous  doses  of  salts  of 
copper ;  and  that  the  '  goodies,'  all  gloriously  yellow,  green,  and 
blue,  which  grandmamma  holds  up  to  the  dancing  eyas  and 
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watering  mouths  of  her  darlings,  are  glittering  with  gamboge, 
the  deadly  arsenite  of  copper,  and  Prussian  blue ! 

The  adulteration  of  tobacco  and  ardent  spirits  may  probably 
not  interest  very  many  of  our  readers,  seeing  these  are  not 
essential  necessaries  of  life ;  but  every  one  must  feel  that  the 
milder  stimulants,  and  '  cups  that  cheer,'  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa, 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  progress  of  civilization,  and 
that  next  to  air,  water,  and  bread,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
possess  the  beverages  named  in  a  pure  and  wholesome  state. 
Brandy  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  have  only 
become  familiar  to  the  Christian  world  since  the  era  of  the 
Reformation.  Some  readers  will  look  on  this  as  another  instance 
of  the  good  and  evil  principle  marching  abreast  through  the 
world ;  and  many  will  believe  that  the  milder  stimulants  and 
narcotics  of  tea  and  coffee,  while  supplying  the  want  universally 
felt  of  something  to  soothe  and  to  exhilarate,  are  intended  to  be 
antagonistic,  as  social  powers,  to  the  fiery  alcohol  and  the  Indian 
weed.  We  believe  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  false  philo- 
sophy and  science,  as  well  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  cant 
abroad  just  now  on  these  subjects ;  but  without  entering  on  dis- 
puted ground,  no  one,  we  think,  will  deny  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  the  beverages  we  infuse  peculiarly  adapted 
to  modem  constitutions  and  modes  of  life,  and  that  their 
general  use,  in  a  pure  form,  is  eminently  calculated  to  favour 
the  temperance,  refinement,  and  elevation  of  the  national  cha- 
racter. 

It  is  singular,  that  along  with  a  narcotic  aromatic  oil  and  a 
tonic  bitter  principle,  all  these  substances  contain  what  chemists 
have  named  theine  or  caffeine,  and  that  cocoa  or  chocolate  con- 
tains a  similar  substance,  named  theobromine,  a  white  crystalline 
body,  bitter,  possessing  tonic  qualities,  and  peculiarly  distin- 
guished, as  Professor  Johnstone  of  Durham  has  pointed  out  in 
his  *  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,'  by  its  power  of  retarding  the 
waste  of  the  animal  body,  making,  in  short,  the  food  go  further 
or  last  longer  than  would  be  the  case  without  its  use. 

We  believe  the  beverages  referred  to  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  modem  modes  of  life  and  of  labour,  and  that  to  provide  them 
unadulterated  for  the  people  would  be  a  work  worthy  of  philan- 
thropists and  statesmen. 

Dr.  Hassall  points  out  their  usual  adulterations,  and  the  mode 
of  detecting  them  ;  and  we  think,  with  him,  that  there  would  be 
very  little  difficulty  in  providing,  through  the  means  of  proper 
public  officers,  the  means  of  bringing  home  the  crimes  of  dis- 
honest tradesmen,  in  reference  to  these  and  some  other  articles 
of  general  consumption.  The  microscope  and  test-tube,  in  fact, 
may  be  as  readily  employed  for  the  detection  of  fraud  as  the 
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standard  parish  wughts  and  measmes ;  and  as  it  is  well  known 
that  a  little  vigilance  in  the  public  authorities  suflBoes  to  prevent 
much  robbery  by  false  weights,  we  cannot  see  why  a  amilar  plan 
nu^  not  be  employed  to  detect  adulterations  in  kxkL 

The  reputation  of  a  common  huckster  of  the  back  streets  is 
blasted  by  the  discovery  of  false  weights  and  measures:  no 
respectable  tradesman,  except  by  an  accident,  is  found  guilty  of 
possessing  them ;  we  believe  the  time  will  come  when,  in  the 
essential  articles  of  the  people's  diet,  adulteration  will  be  as  rare 
and  as  easily  detected  as  these  formerly  common  frauds  of  unjust 
measures  and  weight&    Dr.  Hassall's  book  will  hasten  that  timeu 


Abt.  VII. — L* Amour  dans  le  Mortage.  [Love  in  Msrriage.  By  M. 
Guizot.  Second  Edition.  Paris :  L.  Hachette  A  Co.]  Par  M. 
Guizot.  Deoxicme  Edition.  Paris:  Librairie  de  L.  Uacheile  et 
Cie.     pp.  92.     1855, 

HiSTOBiANS  generally  have  recorded  the  deeds  of  heroes,  but  of 
the  devotedness  and  eentleness  of  womlBu  they  have  taken  but 
slight  account  They  have  considered  it  too  much  their  province 
to  narrate  the  ambitious  projects  of  kings,  the  intrigues  and  crimes 
of  men  seeking  their  own  aggrandizement  by  any  means — the 
horrors  of  war,  the  rise  and  fall  of  states,  the  consolidation  of 
nationalities,  and  the  conflicts  of  contradictory  principles,  whick 
have  their  embodiment  in  monarchical  and  popular  institutions; 
but  they  record  the  names  and  life-deeds  of  but  few  women,  and 
these,  for  the  most  part«  are  of  that  sterner  mould  and  of  thai 
ferocious  character  which  can  be  associated  only  paiufuUy  witk 
our  thoughts  of  the  gentler  sex.  The  characters  of  CleopaM^ 
Julia,  Messalina,  Catharine  de  Medici,  the  English  and  Scottidi 
Marys,  show  darkly  amid  the  memorials  of  the  generatioDt 
passed  away.  It  is  painful  to  think  they  were  women.  Herodias 
and  the  Magdalene,  DrusiUa  and  Lydia  appear  darichr  and 
brightly  in  the  brief  but  sublime  narratives  of  the  eariy  Chnidi, 
as  if  those  faultless  memorials  intentionally  exhibited  the  ulti* 
mate  possibility  ot  vice  and  virtue,  cruelty  and  kindneflB»  in 
feminine  character.  Time  gives  intensity  to  the  lineaments  alike 
of  the  hero  and  the  villain ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  there  ii 
properly  no  history,  only  biography,  if  all  history,  to  quote  ikm 
words  of  a  great  essayist,  bea>mes  subjective,  one  sees  in  all  thai 
recorded  past  still  onl v  the  same  nature,  the  same  hiunanity  * 
its  contradictcury  developmenta    Thii%  from  the  hour  when 
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first  pyramid  was  commenced,  until  to-day,  man  is  ideniicaL 
That  which,  has  been  done,  will  be  repeated  in  the  present  and. 
the  future.    If  the  evil  shall  reappear,  so  also  shall  the  good. 

Few  women  are  comparable  with  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate 
Lord  William  Russell ;  and  it  may  be  hoped,  from  the  advanoer 
of  good  priQciple8>  and  from  the  general  progress  of  mankind, 
that  evil  times^  such  as  those  in  which  she  lived,  will  never 
return.  In  her  mournful  story  are  recorded  those  noble  cha* 
racteristics,  which  are  generally  depicted  only  on  the  pages  <^ 
romanqe.  In  her  they  were  actual,  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
her  life— not  only  an  enduring  self-denial,  an  entire  devotion  to 
the  memory  of  her  murdered  lord,  and  to  the  well-being  of  their 
children,  but  that  persistent  goodness  of  heart,  that  entire 
religiousness  of  conduct,  equally  in  her  happiness  and  in  her 
sorrow,  which 

« Through  the  ages, 

Living  in  historic  pages, 

Brighter  grows,  and  gleams  immortal/ 

Beautifully  the  story  of  Lady  Bussell's  life  shines  out  amid  the 
troublous  darkness  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  his  successor— <• 
that  evil  period  of  national  transition  from  the  cruel  despotism 
of    the   Stuarts    towards  constitutional  government.      Born  ift 
1636,  and  related  to  the  illustrious  Buvigny  family,  who  were 
driven  from  France  by  religious  persecution,  she  early  learned^ 
not  only  those  grand  truths  that  man  is  responsible  for  his  faith 
to  his  Maker  alone,  and  that  it  were  better  to  die  than  to  live 
enslaved,  but  also  to  feel  a  perfect  sympathy  with  the  misfortunes 
even  of  strangers,  and  thus,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  her  future, 
to  know  the  sublimity  of  patient  endurance.     Married,  in  her 
eighteenth  year,  to  Lord  Vauglian,  the  elder  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Carberry,  she  became  a  widow  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and 
shortly  after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  her  father  died,  leaving 
his  vast  property  to  be  shared  by  herself  and  her  sister,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Noel.     In  1 670,  Lady  Yaughan  became  the  wife  of 
Lord  William  Russell,  and  it  is  urom  tUs  epoch  that  she  is  known 
to  the  world,  sharing  the  fortunes  of  the  ill-starred  and  time- 
honoured  patriot,  the  victim  of  a  king  without  virtue  and  with- 
out heart.     Rare  in  this  world  of  ours,  amid  the  antagonism  ol 
rival  interests,  and  the  selfishness  of  the  multitude,  is  love  like 
that  of  Rachel  Russell,  without  mistrust  or  fear,  a  pore  passion, 
without  intemperance  and  without  discord,  and  which,   as  M. 
Guizot   writes,   in  harmony    with   all  aspirations  human  and 
divine,  to  them  who  enjoy  it,  is  Paradise  rerained.     Tranquil, 
modest,  and  supremely  virtuous,  loving  ardently  and  innocently 
her  husband,  whose  heart  beat  high  with  patriotic  ardour  in  hia 
hope  that^  one  day,  he  should  see  his  fatherland  prosperous  because 
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free ;  and  that  it  might  be  his  glorious  life-work  to  establish 
reasonable  liberty  on  a  lasting  basis ;  with  a  truly  Christian  soul, 
warped  by  no  bigotry,  and  exhibiting  always  an  exalted  charity 
to  those  who  did  not  think  as  she  thought,  Lady  Russell  appears 
before  us  with  peculiar  grandeur  of  character.  How  tender,  and 
yet  how  touching  are  her  letters,  those  especially  of  her  earlier 
wedded  life,  sent  to  her  husband  during  his  occasional  absences 
from  home,  with  their  scanty  intelligence  of  such  news  of  the 
day  as  could  reach  her — that  there  had  been,  it  was  rumoured,  a 
great  sea-fight  off  Solbay,  in  which  Ruyter  was  vanquished,  but 
with  grievous  loss — that  the  Duke  of  York's  marriage  was  broken 
oflF — that  the  courtship  between  Miss  Ogle  and  Tom  Howard  s 
son  continued — and  that  Tom  Wharton  was  looking  out  for 
another  mistress ;  such  chit-chat  as  the  *  Morning  Post,'  in  our 
own  day,  delights  to  present  to  languishing  beauties  and  eager 
rivals — ^the  gossip,  follies,  and  frivolities  in  the  voluptuous  court 
of  the  '  mutton-eating  king,'  whose  words  were  never  foolish,  and 
whose  deeds  were  never  wise.  How  these  letters  evince,  also, 
her  passionate  love,  carefulness,  and  apprehensions  for  her  absent 
lord  ;  and,  most  of  all,  the  suspicion  that  such  complete  joy  as 
theirs  could  not  but,  some  day,  have  its  cloud,  such  peace  i\B 
storm  ! 

*  Wliat  can  I  pray  for,'  she  writes  in  one  of  these  charming  epistles, 
'  but  that  Oo<l,  if  it  seem  goo<l  to  Him,  may  continue  to  me  all  these 
joys  p  And  if  he  decide  it  othenfS'ise,  that  He  may  give  me  strength 
to  submit  without  murmuring  to  His  wise  arraiigcmentu  and  to  His 
sovereign  providence,  keeping  a  grateful  heart  for  those  years  uf  perfect- 
happiness  which  I  have  already  received  from  Him.  He  knows,  better 
than  we,  at  what  moment  we  have  obtainiHi  and  enjoyed  enough  here 
below.  That  which  1  earnestly  implore  of  His  compassion  is,  that,  no 
matter  which  of  us  may  first  de|)art,  the  other  ma>'  not  dcs|)air«  as  if 
without  hope  of  finding  his  l)olove<l  one  agaui.  Li>t  us  joyfully  hope 
that  we  may  live  together  until  a  good  old  ago  ;  if  not,  let  us  not  fear 
but  that  (3od  will  sustain  us  in  the  trial  with  which  He  may  afflict  us. 
Let  us  dailv  prav  to  (rod  that  it  mav  be  so,  and  we  shall  fear 
nothing.  Death  is,  it  is  true,  the  greatin^t  evil,  and  which  troobles 
our  nature  the  most  ;  1ft  us  overcome  our  imnxMlerate  fear  of  death, 
both  for  our  beloved  and  for  oursi'lves ;  we  shall  live  then  with  tranquil 
hearts.* 

Nearly  eleven  years  had  passed  away  since  this  letter  was 
written,  and  the  dreaded  storm  broke  at  last ;  the  serene  skj 
became  densely  clouded ;  but,  even  amid  the  murky  air,  th<»  star 
of  hope  remained  to  allure  the  patient  mourner  to  brighter 
worlds.  The  tjTanny  of  Charles  II.  had  become  insupportaUe 
to  all  intelligent  lovers  of  their  countr}'.  The  monarch,  himaelf 
a  mere  pensioner  of  the  ambitious  French  king,  was  popish  at 
heart,  and,  even  under  the  cloak  of  a  sublime  hypocrisy, 
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unable  entirely  to  conceal  his  predilection  from  the  vigilant  men 
who  sighed  for  the  virtue  and  the  heroic  spirit  which  passed 
away  when  Oliver  died.  The  standing  army  was  a  burden  and 
a  terror  to  men  who  painfully  remembered  tke  fields  of  Naseby 
and  Worcester ;  the  Parliament  was  corrupt  and  servile ;  and  the 

fovemment  weak,  despotic,  and  mercenary.  Lords  HoUis  and 
Lussell,  with  the  hope  of  remedying  these  evils,  which  perilled 
the  very  existence  of  the  State,  had  entered  into  a  clandestine 
correspondence  with  the  French  ambassador;  but  Barillon's  letters 
abundantly  prove  that  their  conduct  was  actuated  only  by 
patriotism.  The  time  was  come,  when  serious  questions  were 
to  be  asked  by  them  and  by  all  serious  men — How  was  the  royal 
tyranny  most  eflfectually  to  be  resisted  ?  How  was  the  nation  to 
attain  to  liberty  ?  Would  it  be  well  to  invite  foreign  co-operation  ? 
That  the  majority  of  the  Whig  party,  and  their  axiherents,  would 
fight  side  by  side  with  the  troops  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  even 
could  these  effect  a  landing  on  the  English  shores,  was  to  the 
last  degree  improbable.  Better  to  live  under  the  despotism  of  a 
heartless  and  profligate  English  king,  than  to  obtain  freedom  by 
the  intervention  of  a  foreign  and  a  popish  power.  Lord  Russell, 
sincere,  earnest,  inexperienced,  and  guided  always  by  principles 
of  high  honour,  and  by  nobility  of  mind,  could  not  counsel  free- 
dom for  the  fatherland  by  such  means.  But  was  the  old  spirit 
entirely  quelled,  which  had  kindled  so  great  a  conflagration 
against  the  first  Charles?  If  a  conspiracy  could  be  formed 
among  some  of  the  wealthier  and  more  popular  nobles,  would  it 
not  succeed  ?  To  establish  the  Commonwealth  again  was  out  of 
the  question,  but  it  were  not  difficult,  perhaps,  to  fonn  a  strong 
and  lasting  constitutional  government,  by  which  a  king  should 
rule  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Was  there  not 
everything  to  justify  an  armed  resistance  ?  The  Parliament  had 
been  corrupted,  and  the  entire  state  was  at  the  feet  of  a  debauched 
ruler  and  his  profligate  harlots.  Russell  revolved  these  weighty 
matters  frequently — alas !  without  consulting  his  noble  wife, 
whose  counsels,  perhaps,  had  overborne  his  sterner  purpose.  But 
his  resolution  was  formed,  to  overthrow  the  hated  tyranny  by 
the  armed  hand.  Conspirators,  like  gamblers,  calculate  on  a 
theory  of  probabilities  entirely  their  own,  but  with  too  little 
regard  to  the  chances  of  failure,  and  with  too  much  placed  upon 
those  of  success.  That  success  was  far  from  hopeless,  may  be 
assumed  from  the  fact  that  noblemen  such  as  Essex  and  Russell, 
who  had  so  much  to  lose  if  the  attempt  miscarried,  had  not 
engaged  in  it  but  with  a  prospect  of  accomplishing  their  lofty 
purpose.  No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  character  of  these 
two  illustrious  men,  could  suppose  that  they  were  connected  with 
the  minor  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  king.    That  were  to 
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degrade  themselves  from  patriots  to  assassins.  In  an  evil  hour, 
Bussell,  Essex,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  Hampden,  admitted  Lord 
Howard  to  their  counsels — a  man  of  a  fickle  nature  and  malig- 
nant heart,  a  hasty  conspirator  and  a  ready  traitor.  Howard, 
fearing  for  his  own  safety,  if  the  conspiracy  miled,  or  desirous  to 
build  his  fortune  upon  the  ruin  of  the  confederates^  secretly  vent 
to  the  king  at  the  apartments  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
and  informed  him  of  all  which  the  misplaced  confidence  of  the 
patriots  had  permitted  him  to  learn.  Intelligence  of  the  diA<- 
covery  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  conspiratora  Lord 
Shaftesbury  fled  into  Holland  ;  Essex  was  placed  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  speedily  destroyed  himself ;  Lord  Russell  was  arrested, 
and  taken  before  the  council  The  king  presided,  keenly  watching 
the  noble  prisoner^  and  already  resolved  that  he  should  not 
escape,  if  it  were  possible  to  destroy  him.  The  examination  was 
long  and  perplexing,  and  at  its  dose  Russell  was  committed  to 
the  Tower.  On  entering  that  gloomy  fortress — ^the  dungeon- 
home  through  weary  years,  and  at  last  the  grave,  of  many  « 
gallant  heart — he  said  to  his  valet,  '  They  will  have  my  life ;  the 
devil  is  unloosed.'  Fifteen  days  elapsed  before  the  unfortnnata 
nobleman  was  brought  to  trial,  his  wife,  the  while,  doing  her 
utmost  to  serve  him,  using  every  effort  to  rescue  him  from  that 
last  evil  she  feared  so  much.  On  July  13,  1G83,  Lord  RuiMall 
was  brought  to  trial.  Pemberton,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Coounoa 
Pleas,  who  presided,  was  a  humane,  but  a  weak  and  vacillating, 
man.  The  counsel  for  the  crown  against  the  prisoner  wero 
Sawyer  and  Jefferies,  the  latter  of  whom  has  earned  an  immor- 
tality of  infamy — '  a  man,'  as  Mr.  Macaulay  has  described  him^ 
'  constitutionally  prone  to  insolence  and  to  the  angry  passions^ 
the  most  consummate  bully  ever  known  in  the  profession.'  The 
sheriffs,  either  commanded  by  the  court  to  do  so,  or  eager  to  obtain 
substantial  proof's  of  the  king 's  favour,  had  packed  the  jury.  No 
modern  jury  would  have  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  tho 
evidence  of  such  witness^'S  as  Howard  and  Rumsey  ;  but,  in  thoie 
evil  (lays,  judge  and  counnel  alike  prosecuted  the  unhappy  victimi 
of  royal  hatred  or  mistnist.  The  hall  of  trial  was  so  crowded 
that  the  lawyers  complained  they  Imd  no  place  in  which  to  sil 
down.     Lord  Russell  asked  for  a  |)en,  ink,  and  paper,  in  order  to 


here,  ready  to  do  it,  he  replied.     '  If  her  ladyship  will  take  the 
trouble,  she  can  do  so,'  said  the  judge  ;  and  the  thronging  spet^ 
tatois  could  not  refrain  from  expreshions  of  sympatiiy  and  adini- 
ration,  when  the  noble  woman,  calm,  self-poe^fssed,  and  ninjfttir 
seated  herself  by  the  side  of  the  man  she  lovud  so  tenderljf  and 
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welly  and  whom  she  waa  soon  to  see  no  mote  in  this  changeful, 
weary  world.  During  the  lon^  and  tedious  trial,  ever  ready  with 
wise  suggestions,  Lady  Russell  was  at  once  her  husband's  secre- 
tary and  counsellor ; — ^but,  neither  able  self-defence,  nor  the  more 
powerful  eloquence  of  her  tears  prevailed  with  a  corrupt  judge 
and  a  hireling  jury.  Ck>nvicted  and  condemned,  he  was  warned 
to  prepare  for  speedy  death.  In  vain,  at  his  wife's  earnest 
entreaties,  noblemen  implored  the  Duke  of  York  to  intercede 
with  his  brother  for  the  life  of  the  condemned  prisoner.  That 
cruel,  stubborn  bigot  silently  refused.  Nothing  so  completely 
represents  to  posterity  the  cold,  merciless  nature  of  Charles  IL-— 
for  the  true  profligate  is  ever  without  heart — as  the  replies  made 
by  him  to  the  persons  who  besought  the  royal  clemency  on 
behalf  of  Lord  HusselL  To  his  own  son,  Monmouth,  the  king 
said — '  I  should  like  to  pardon  him,  but  I  cannot  do  so  without 
involving  myself  with  my  brother.  Don't  let  us  talk  of  it  any 
mora'  The  answer  he  gave  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  however, 
evinces  the  real  reason  of  his  refusal — ^'All  that  you  allege  is 
true  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that,  if  I  do  not  take  his  life,  he  will  soon 
have  mina'  Lady  Russell  thought  that,  if  her  unde,  the  Marquis 
de  Ruvigny  came  to  London  with  the  permission  of  Louis  XIV., 
her  husband  might  perhaps  be  pardoned.  Charles,  hearing  of  it^ 
said  to  the  French  ambassador,  '  I  don't  wish  to  prevent  M.  de 
Ruvigny,  from  coming  here ;  but  my  Lord  Russell  will  have  his 
head  cut  off  before  he  can  arrive/  In  their  horror  of  republican 
institutions,  under  which  their  piety  and  competency  had  been 
so  severely  tested,  the  Anglican  clergy  had  preached  the  insane 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  the  crown,  however  tyrannous  the 
monarch  might  be.  The  clergy  of  that  day,  abject  and  servile^ 
happily  possessed  but  little  power,  or  the  English  nation  had 
been  entirely  lost  Even  Sherlock  stooped  so  low  as  to  write, 
that  it  is  '  unlawful  under  any  pretence  to  wage  war,  even  defen- 
sive, against  the  king,  that  the  supreme  power  is  in  him  ;  for  he 
who  is  unaccountable  and  irresistible  is  supreme.'  What  was  to 
be  expected  from  such  ready  servants  of  a  detestable  despotism, 
but  that  they  should  strengthen  their  bloody  master's  hands  ? 
Burnet  and  Tillotson  tormented  the  condemned  lord  in  hia 
prison,  by  vexatious  questionings  as  to  his  belief  in  this  atrocious 
doctrine  of  the  unlawfulness  of  resistance  to  royal  authority, 
however  insane  or  cruel  the  ruler  might  he.  Lord  Russell  was 
too  wise  and  too  honourable  a  man  to  obtain  even  life  by  assenting 
to  such  a  proposition  :  '  For  my  part,'  he  said,  '  I  have  always 
thought  that  a  free  nation,  such  as  this,  was  right  in  defending 
its  religion  and  its  liberties,  when  any  one  threatened  to  snatch 
them  away.  If  I  have  sinned  in  this,  I  hope  that  Ood  will  not 
r^jard  it  as  a  crime  in  me,  for  it  is  only  a  sin  of  ignorance*' 
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When  Burnet  pressed  hbn  again  with  the  same  question,  he  cut 
the  matter  short  by  saying :  '  I  cannot  lie ;  I  shall  lie,  if  I  proceed 
farther/ 

Although  annoyed  and  distressed  by  the  persistence  of  Til- 
lotson  in  pressing  this  question,  Lord  Russell,  in  such  brief  time 
as  remained,  prepared  to  enter  on  that  world  where  every  doubt 
is  removed,  every  sorrow  forgotten,  and  where,  too,  upon  the 
tranquil  soul  is  shed  the  light  of  perpetual  day — truth  without 
eclipse.  The  years  passed  ynih  his  noble  wife  had  not  been 
spent  in  vain.  From  her  he  had  learned  how  good  and  great  is 
the  strength  of  virtue,  how  soothing  and  fortifying  is  true  reli- 
gion in  the  darkest  hour  of  human  endurance  and  sorrow.  The 
nearer  the  fatal  day  approached,  the  more  he  wished  to  be  alone 
with  her,  that  he  might  learn  from  her  piety  and  courage  how  a 
good  man  should  encounter  death.  On  July  1 9th,  he  was  in- 
formed ojBScially  that  no  respite  would  be  granted,  and  that  in 
two  days  he  must  die.  He  bad  learned  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
trust  in  princes,  and  that  the  heart  of  a  Stuart  could  neither 
pity  nor  spare.  The  king,  who  basely  neglected  his  scarred  and 
impoverished  friends,  was  but  little  inclined  to  pardon  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  in  the  breast  of  some  hereditary  monarchs  the  quaHty 
of  mercy  is  rare,  unless  by  its  exercise  reputation  can  be  acquired 
or  power  increased.  Republican  governments  have  sometimes 
been  cruel  to  traitors  and  captives ;  but  long  lines  of  kings  with 
irresponsible  authority  are  painfully  remembered  by  posterity  as, 
oftentimes,  the  murderers  of  men  whose  only  crime  was  the 
endeavour  to  be  free  ;  and,  of  these,  none  are  more  conspicuous 
than  that  hated  family  whom  William  of  Orange  banished  for 
ever  from  the  English  throne. 

On  the  evening  before  his  execution,  Lady  Russell,  with 
anguished  heart,  brought  to  him  their  children,  that  he  might 
take  a  long  farewell  of  these  beloved  ones  ;  and  after  conversing 
with  them  for  some  time,  and  of  their  education  and  their  future, 
he  gave  them  his  parting  blessing.  When  they  had  been 
removed.  Lord  Russell  said  to  his  wife,  *  remain  to  supper  with 
me,  and  let  us  take  our  last  earthly  repast  together.'  During 
supper,  he  spoke  of  the  many  illustrious  men  who  had  met 
death  without  fear — the  nobility  of  the  ancient  glory  ;  and  at 
ten  o'clock,  after  embracing  many  times,  in  trembling  silence, 
their  *.woe  too  deep  for  tears,'  they  parted  in  this  world  for 
ever.     Turning  to  Burnet,  he  said,  *  The  bitterness  of  death  is 

Eassed ;'  adding,  at  intervals  in  his  grief,  '  What  a  blessing  she 
as  been  to  me !     God   has   shown  me   remarkable   mercy  in 
giving   me   such  a  wife — birth,  fortune,  great   intellect,  great 

Ei^ty,  great  love  for  me ;  it  has  been  all  that !     And,  above  all, 
er  conduct  in  this  extremity  I     It  is  a  great  consolation  to  me 
tx>  leave  my  children  in  the  hands  of  such  a  mother ;   she  has 
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promised  me  to  take  care  of  herself  on  their  account,  and  she 
will  do  it'  Burnet  then  spoke  to  him  of  his  approaching  end  ; 
and  as  his  thoughts  reverted  to  his  own  state,  Lord  Russell  said 
to  the  sorrowing  clergyman,  '  What  an  immense  change  death 
must  make  in  us !  what  new  and  marvellous  scenes  must  open 
before  our  soul !  I  have  heard  it  said  of  men  who  were  born 
blind,  that  they  were  stricken  with  stupor  when,  after  the  cataract 
had  fallen  from  their  eyes,  they  were  able  to  ''see ;  how  great 
would  this  have  been,  if  the  first  object  they  had  looked  upon  had 
been  the  rising  sun  T  Then,  giving  his  watch  to  Burnet,  he 
said,  '  I  have  done  with  time ;  eternity  is  at  hand/ 

That  short  summer-night  of  tears  seems  like  the  last  hours  of 
some  grand  martyr  in  the  early  time  of  Christianity,  who  pre- 
flerred  death  to  a  recreant  and  dishonoured  life,  and  who  sought, 
in  '  the  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  Qod,'  for  that  freedom  and 
peace  which  the  world  could  not  give.  Such  a  hero-martyr  was 
Lord  Russell,  worthy  to  be  lastingly  remembered  and  revered, 
as  one  of  those  whose  sacrifice  was  necessary  for  the  future  well- 
being  of  mankind  ;  for  by  his  blood  were  moistened  the  roots  of 
that  freedom  under  whose  shade  the  English  people  live.  His 
memory  will  render  tyranny  for  ever  impossible  in  England.  A 
new  era  began  when  this  patriot  died.  The  execution  took  place 
on  July  21,  1683,  and  from  that  day  Lady  Russell  lived  to 
mourn  her  irreparable  loss.  Her  life  was  prolonged  to  a  great 
age.  At  Southampton  House,  on  September  29,  172:3,  the 
illustrious  mourner  expired  in  the  arms  of  one  of  her  children, 
honoured  and  beloved  by  all  men,  not  only  for  her  great  historic 
name,  which  had  long  been  the  watchword  of  the  free,  but  for 
her  gentleness  of  soul,  her  sublime  devotion  to  her  murdered 
husband  s  memory,  and  her  religion  pure  and  undefiled.  Faith- 
fully she  had  obeyed  his  last  behest — she  had  lived  for  their 
children  alone.  Labouring  for  their  highest  benefit,  and  patiently 
waiting  until  she  should  join  her  beloved  one  in  the  home  of  all 
the  good,  she  was  permitted  to  see  her  posterity,  honoured,  vir- 
tuous, and  esteemed  by  the  entire  English  nation,  who,  enjoying 
that  liberty  to  obtain  which  Lord  Russell  died,  forgot  not,  in 
their  regard  for  his  children,  the  thanks  which  were  due  to  their 
immortal  father. 

We  must  leave  M.  Guizot  to  narrate  for  our  readers  the 
widowed  life  of  Lady  Russell,  and  that  admirable  philosophical 
historian  has  delineated  her  portraiture  with  a  master-hand.  His 
retirement  from  public  life  has  enabled  him  te  contribute  from 
his  profound  historical  knowledge  to  the  literature  of  Europe, 
and,  among  other  works,  to  produce  this  exquisite  sketeh  of  the 
life  of  an  illustrious  woman,  whose  true  religion,  as  M.  Guizot 
gracefully  and  prominently  states,  surrounds  her  character  with 
lasting  dignity  and  beauty.  4 
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Aet.  Vlll. — Filgrimmye  firmn  the  Alp9  to  the  Tiber;  er^  ll# 
Influence  of  Bomaniem  on  Trade,  Juetiee,  and  Knowledge,  Bjr 
Eev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D.  Post  8vo.  pp.  455.  Edinburgh: 
Shepherd  &  Elliot. 

The  historical  iDtereet  of   Italy  is  ansurpasBed.      Judea  baa 
features  of  its  own,  which  exclude  it  from  comparison.    The  fiust 
of  its  having  been  the  scene  of  Our  Lord  s  personal  ministiy 
gives  it  a  special  fascination,  which  the  prepress  of  time  wmj 
refine,  but  cannot  destroy ;  and  which  present  d^radation,  how- 
ever it  weakens,  can  never  wholly  obliterate.      The  historioal 
student,  who  is  at  all  alive  to  the  momentous  importance  of  the 
events  which  occurred  in  Judea,  will  never  fail  to  regard  it  with 
deep  interest,  or  to  Tiew  it  as  a  special  case  apart  from  othen. 
Italy  is  associated,  more  or  less  intimately,  with  all  our  modem 
ideas  of  political  institutions,  classical  literature,  and  eoclesiaitical 
policy.   The  Cflssar  in  pagan,  and  the  Pope  in  Christian  times,  have 
extended  their  sceptre  over  it^  and  each  has  impressed  bis  du^ 
racter  on  its  people  and  institutiouR     The  influence  of  the  latter, 
however,  has  been  exerted  on  the  largest  scale,  and  is  the  raoii 
obvioua      Everywhere,  and   over  all  classes,   this  influence  is 
visible.     At  times,  it  has  appeared  to  wane,  but  hitherto  it  hm 
withstood  all  hostile  forces.     The  elements  of  disaster  have  sovm^ 
times  been  accumulated.     Dissatisfaction  and  embittered  enmitj 
have  spread  around  it     Tlie  ground  beneath  its  feet  has  given 
way.     Its  throne  has  tottered,  its  sceptre  has  drooped,  und  thoae 
who  were  waiting  for  its  fall  have  hastily  proclaimed  their  triumph. 
But  the  hour  of  hope  has  passed,  the  Successor  of  St  Peter  has 
regained,  in  appearance  at  least,  his  former  power  and  splendour ; 
dark  clouds  have  regathered  over  Italy,  and  the  wonit  govern- 
ment which  Europe  ever  witnessed,  has  continued  to  mock  the 
hopes,  and  to  grind  down  the  spirits  of  men.     Of  modem  timei^ 
we  need  not  speak.     The  present  condition  of  Rome  is  known 
to  all.     The  papacy  is  dependent  on  French  bayoneta     Let  the 
soldiers  of  France  be  withdrawn  from  his  capital,  and  Pius  IX. 
would  speedily  be  a  fugitive. 

Dr.  Wylie  visited  Italy,  at  the  close  of  1851,  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  the  influence  of  popery  on  the  condition  of  the  people.  'I 
did  not  go  to  Rome,'  he  says,  '  to  seek  for  condemLatory  matter 
against  the  Pope  s  government.  Had  this  been  my  only  object^ 
I  should  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  undertake  so  long  a 
journey.'  To  this  statement  we  do  not  object.  We  believe  that 
It  honestly  expresses  the  author  s  intention.  At  the  same  tinie^ 
we  are  bound  to  state,  that  the  dednoo  of  hia  views  on  the  p^pal 
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qneatioo,  and  the  good  service  he  had  previously  rendered,  must 
be  borne  in  mind  when  estimating  his  testimony.  If  his  report  had 
diflfered  from  that  of  other  witnesses,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
admit  that  it  had  probably  been  influenced  by  pre-conceived 
opiniona  The  medium  through  which  he  looked  at  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Pope,  and  traced  out  its  effect  on  the  character  and 
condition  of  his  subjects,  would,  in  such  case,  be  regarded  by  ns 
as  having  somewhat  influenced  his  estitnata  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  Dark  as  are  the  colors  in  which  Dr.  Wylie  por- 
trays the  conditioa  of  Italy,  he  is  borne  out  by  a  concurrence  of 
many  witnesses.  Men  of  various  classes  and  conflicting  creeds,  both 
political  and  religious,  have  given  us  an  insight  into  the  condition 
of  the  Italian  people,  which  confirms  the  worst  view  afforded  by 
our  author.  '  I  had  previously,*  he  says,  when  referring  to  the 
papacy,  ^  b(»en  at  some  little  pains  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  this  system  in  its  principles,  and  wished  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  it  in  its  effects  upon  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  as  respects  their  trade, 
industry,  knowledge,  liberty,  religion,  and  general  happiness.'  To 
this  end  the  present  volume  is  devoted.  It  is  due  to  Dr.  Wylie 
to  state  that  his  readers  are  not  furnished  with  lectures  on  history 
instead  of  a  book  of  travel.  '  It  is  not,'  he  tells  us, '  an  abstract 
disquisition  on  the  influence  of  religion  an<l  government,  such  as 
one  might  compose  without  stirring  &om  his  own  fireside,  which 
I  intend  to  write.  It  is  a  real  journey  we  are  about  to  under- 
take. Yoi^  shall  have  facts  as  well  as  reflections, — incidents  as 
well  as  disquisitions.'  This  statement  is  accurately  descriptive  of 
his  volume,  which  is,  in  consequence,  replete  with  interest  to 
various  classes  of  readers. 

Dr.  Wylie  passed  into  Italy  by  thie  Mont  Cenis  route,  the  least 
n:^ed  of  the  Alpine  passes,  and  was  impressed,  as  all  intelligent 
and  reflecting  men  must  be,  at  the  first  sight  of  this  classic  land. 
In  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  renew  the  impressions  attendant  on 
such  a  spectacle.  '  The  Italy  which  one  comes  to  see  on  his 
second  visit  is  not  the  Italy  that  first  drew  him  across  the  Alps. 
That  was  the  Italy  of  history,  or  rather  of  his  own  imadnation. 
The  fair  form  his  fancy  was  wont  to  conjure  up,  draped  in  the 
glowing  recollections  of  empire  and  of  arms,  and  encompassed 
with  the  halo  of  heroic  deeds  he  can  see  no  more.  There  meets 
him,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  a  vision  very  unlike  this. 
The  Italy  of  the  Caesars  is  gone ;  and  where  she  sat  is  now  a 

foor,  naked,  cowering  thing,  with  a  chain  upon  her  arm, — the 
taly  of  the  Popes.  But  the  fascination  attends  the  traveller 
some  short  way  into  that  land.  Indeed,  he  is  loath  to  lose  it^  ana 
would  rather  see  Italy  through  the  warm  colourings  of  history,  and 
the  bright  hues  of  his  own  fancy,  than  look  upon  her  as  she  is.' 
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In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  passed  through  Turin, 
Brescia,  Verona,  Venice,  Padua,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Florence, 
Leghorn,  and  Rome,  so  that  he  had  manifold  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  of  tracing  out  the 
effects  of  the  government  on  their  character  and  condition. 

Turin  was  one  of  the  first  cities  visited,  and  it  was  only  natand 
that  in  referring  to  it  he  shoulyd  recur  to  the  political  revolution 
of  which  the  Sardinian  kingdom  has  been  the  recent  theatra 
The  constitution  which  Charles  Albert  gave  his  subjects  in  1848 
was  unsolicited.  It  had  its  origin  probably  in  political  consi- 
derations rather  than  in  any  enlightened  estimate  of  what  was 
due  to  popular  rights.  The  sovereignty  of  Italy,  then  in  arms 
against  Austria,  was  uppermost,  we  apprehend,  in  the  monarch's 
thoughts.  The  campaign  in  Lombardy,  however,  proved  disas- 
trous to  Charles  AU)ert.  His  army  was  thoroughly  routed  by 
the  Austrians,  and  he  himself  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  Oporto, 
whither  he  had  fled.  Radetzky,  the  Austrian  General,  was 
expected  immediately  to  march  on  Turin,  and  to  put  down  the 
constitution.  To  the  astouishment  of  everybody  he  did  not  do  sa 
Why,  we  know  not  We  record  the  simple  fact,  and  recognise 
in  it  the  germ  of  future  good.  Sardinia  retained  its  constitution, 
notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  its  army  and  the  death  of  its  king. 
Dr.  Wylio  tells  us — 

*  King  Victor  Immanuel — a  constitutional  monarch  simply  by  acci- 
dent— turned  out  a  good-natured,  easy-minded  man,  who  loved  the 
chase  and  his  country  seat,  and  found  it  more  agri^eable  to  live  on  good 
terms  with  his  subjects,  and  enjoy  a  handHomo  civil  list, — which  his 
Parliament  has  taken  care  to  vote  him, — than  to  bo  indebted  for  his 
safety  and  a  bankrupt  exchequer  to  the  bayonets  of  his  guards.  Thus 
marvellously,  hitherto,  in  the  midst  of  dangers  at  home  and  reaction 
abroad,  has  the  Piedmontese  charter  been  preserved.  I  dwell  with 
the  j^reator  minuteness  on  this  point,  because  on  the  intejjpity  of  that 
charter  are  suspended  the  civil  liberties  of  the  Church  of  the  Vaudots. 
When  I  was  in  Turin,  the  Constitution  was  three  years  old ;  but  even 
then  its  existence  was  exceedintrly  precarious.  The  King  could  have 
revoke<l  it  at  any  moment ;  and  there  was  not  then.  I  was  assured  by 
General  lieckwith, — who  knows  the  state  of  the  Piedmontese  luition 
well, — moral  power  in  the  country  to  offer  any  efteitual  resistance,  had 
the  royal  will  decree<l  the  suppression  of  constitutional  government 
"But,'*  added  he,  "should  the  Constitution  live  three  years  longer^ 
the  people  by  that  time  will  have  l)eeome  so  habituated  to  the  work* 
ing  of  a  free  Constitution,  and  public  opinion  will  have  ae<|uired  lOch 
strength,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  monarch  to  retrace  his 
ste])8,  even  should  he  be  so  inclined.  It  is  exactly  thnv  yean  since 
that  time,  and  the  state  of  the  Piedmontese  nation  at  this  moment  IS 
such  as  to  justify  the  words  of  the  sagacious  old  man. '—p.  31. 

The  Sardinian  constitution  had  to  struggle  against  no  ordinaij 
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difficulties.  The  numbers  and  power  of  the  priesthood  exceeded 
those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  'Piedmont/  says  Dr. 
Wylie,  *  was  the  paradise  of  priests.'  With  a  population  of  four 
millions  and  a  half,  there  are  in  Sardinia  7  archbishops,  34 
bishops,  41  chapters  with  860  canons  attached  to  the  bishoprics; 
73  simple  chapters  with  470  canons;  1100  livings  for  the  canons, 
and  4267  parishes  with  some  thousands  of  priesta  The  pro- 
perty of  the  church  is  equal  to  a  capital  of  400,000,000  of  francs, 
with  a  yearly  revenue  of  17,000,000.  The  income  of  the  Sar- 
dinian prelates  is  double  that  of  the  bishops  of  France,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Turin  alone  has  an  income  of  120,000  francs, 
which  is  niore  than  the  whole  bench  of  Belgium  bishops.  Nor 
is  this  all.  There  are  71  religious  orders  besides,  divided  into 
604  houses  containing  8563  monks  and  nuns.  Our  readers  will 
not  be  surprised  therefore  that  a  bill  has  been  carried  through 
the  Sardinian  legislature  for  the  better  distribution  of  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  and  for  the  suppression  of  the  so-called 
religious  houses.  The  priests  of  course  denounce  this  bill  as 
*  spoliation  and  robbery,'  but  the  readers  of  the  *  Eclectic'  will 
regard  it  as  only  an  instalment  of  the  debt  due  to  sound  legisla- 
tion and  religious  liberty. 

The  recent  adhesion  of  Sardinia  to  the  league  of  the  Western 
Powers  is  another  illustration  of  what  all  history  attests,  that 
religious  and  political  freedom  are,  in  fact,  but  two  phases  of  the 
same  thing.  The  great  bulk  of  the  liberal  party  in  this  Italian 
kingdom  surmised  from  the  first  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
popedom  was  essential  to  the  establishment  of  constitutional 
liberty,  and  what  was  matter  of  surmise  at  first,  is  now  felt  with 
all  the  strength  of  an  unquestioned  conviction.  In  1848,  the 
Italians  were  willing  to  accept  the  leadership  of  the  Pope.  They 
will  do  so  no  more.  *  The  perfidies  and  atrocities  of  which  they 
have  since  been  the  victims  have  burnt  the  essential  tyranny  of 
the  papal  system  into  their  minds ;  and  the  next  insurrection 
that  takes  place  will  be  against  the  papacy.' 

About  thirty  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Turin  lie  the  valleys 
of  the  Vaudois.  These  were  of  course  visited  by  our  author,  and 
their  scenery  and  productions,  the  condition  of  their  people,  their 
religious  faith,  heroic  sufferings,  and  present  freedom  are,  described 
in  terms  of  deep  and  impassioned  interest.  *  Their  martyr-age,' 
says  Dr.  Wylie,  *  lasted  five  centuries  ;  and  we  know  of  nothing, 
whether  we  regard  the  sacredness  of  the  cause  or  the  undaunted 
valour,  the  pure  patriotism,  and  the  lofty  faith  in  which  the 
Vaudois  maintained  it,  that  can  be  compared  with  their  glorious 
struggle.' 

*  The  Vaudois  excel  the  rest  of  the  Piedmontese  in  point  of  morals 
just  as  much  as  they  excel  them  in  point  of  intelligence  and  industry. 
K.S. — VOL.  X.  QQ 
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An  who  have  visited  i;hevr  abodes,  and  tftttdied  their  charaetCT,  a^imit, 
that  they  are  incomparably  the  most  moral  >eomniuiiity  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.  When  a  YaudoiB  commitB  a  crime, — a  rare  occur- 
rence,— ^the  whole  valleys  mourn,  and  every  family  feels  as  if  a  doud 
rested  on  its  own  reputation.  No  one  can  pass  a  day  among  them 
without  remarking  the  greater  decorum  of  their  deportment,  and  the 
greater  kindliness  and  civility  of  their  address.' — p.  75. 

Up  to  1848  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  were  proBcribed 
beyond  their  own  limits.  Out  of  these  they  could  not  poBseas 
land,  and  if  reduced  to  sell  their  paternal  fields  to  a  stranger, 
they  could  not  buy  them  baoL  The  Waldensian  '  was  shut  out 
from  the  colleges  of  his  country ;  he  could  not  practise  as  a 
member  of  any  of  the  learned  professions  ;  every  avenue  to  dis- 
tinction and  wealth  was  closed  against  him.  He  could  not  many 
but  with  one  of  his  own  people ;  he  could  not  build  a  sano- 
tnary ;  he  could  not  even  bury  his  dead  beyond  the  limits  of 
^'  the  valleys.^ '  A  terrible  illustration  of  the  grinding  oppres- 
sion under  which  he  suffered  was  supplied  in  the  fact^  that 
children  were  frequently  taken  from  their  parents  to  be  trained 
in  the  rites  of  Homanism.  Such  was  their  state  until  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  produced  the  decree  of  Charles  Albert,  declaring 
them  &ee  subjects  of  Piedmont  and  their  church  a  &ee  church. 
Their  disabilities  are  now  happily  matters  of  history,  and  the 
kingdom  which  gave  them  religious  liberty  'has  had  its  own 
political  liberties  wonderfully  protected.' 

Proceeding  towards  Rome,  our  author  arrived  at  Venice,  which 
wore  to  him  the  appearance  of  *a  city  of  the  dead.'  We  shall 
not  dwell  on  his  description  of  the  '  Queen  of  the  Adriatic/  as  it  is 
famiUar  to  most  of  our  readers  from  personal  observation  or 
from  the  pages  of  other  travellers.  He  visited  several  of  its  one 
hundred  and  twenty  churches,  and  was  surprised,  as  most  others 
will  probably  be,  to  find  classes  of  boys  and  girls  under  instruc- 
tion. Few  Protestants  will  be  prepared  for  this,  yet  the  fact  is 
undoubted,  and  it  is  noteworthy  as  indicative  of  reviving  super- 
stition : — 

*  The  Sabbath-school  system,'  says  Dr.  Wylie,  *  is  in  full  operation 
in  Venice,  in  Rome's  behalf.  The  boys  were  in  charge  of  the  yoni^ 
priests,  and  the  girls,  of  the  nims  and  sisters.  In  some  cases,  laymen 
had  been  pressed  into  the  service,  and  were  occupied  in  unfolding  the 
mysteries  of  transubstantiation  to  the  young  mind.  Seating  myself 
on  a  bench  in  presence  of  a  class  of  boys,  I  watched  the  course  of 
instruction.  Their  Text-book  was  the  *  Catechism  of  Cliristian  Doc- 
trine,' which  contains  the  elements  of  the  Roman  faith  as  fixed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  boys  were  repeating  the  Catechism  to  the 
teacher.  No  explanations  were  given,  for  the  process  was  simply  that 
of  fixing  dogmas  in  the  memory, — of  conveying  as  much  of  fact,  or 
what  professed  to  be  so,  as  it  was  possible  to  eonvey  into  the  jnind 
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'without  awakening  the  understanding.  The  boys  were  taught  to 
believe,  not  reason  ;  and  those  who  acquitted  themselves  best  had  little 
medals  and  pictures  of  St.  Francis  given  them  as  prizes. — p.  181. 

From  Venice  our  author  proceeded  to  Padua,  which  he  tells 
us, — *  Of  all  the  wretched  and  ruinous  places  I  ever  saw,  this  is 
the  most  wretched  and  ruinous, — ^hopelessly,  incurably  ruinous. 
.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants,  pale,  emaciated,  and  wrapt  in  huge  cloaki^ 
•wander  through  the  streets  like  ghosts.' 

Ferrara  was  subsequently  visited,  and  as  it  was  the  first 
town  belonging  to  the  Roman  States  which  he  entered.  Dr. 
Wylie  was  specially  solicitous  to  mark  the  operation  of  the  papal 
government  The  contrast  between  the  past  and  the  'prtsemi  is 
here  most  obvious  and  painful  The  glory  which  formerly 
rested  on  Ferrara  has  disappeared.  Commerce,  learning,  the 
arts  and  religion,  have  equally  withered,  and  its  scanty  popula- 
tion enclosed  within  extensive  walls  *  have  a  wasted  and  sickly 
look  :'— 

*  The  town  once  enjoyed  a  flourishing  trade  in  hemp, — an  article 
which  found  its  way  to  our  dockyards ;  but  this  branch  of  traffic  now 
scarcely  exists.  The  native  manufacturers  of  Ferrara  have  been  ruined, 
and  a  feeble  trade  in  com  is  almost  all  that  is  left.  How  is  this  ?  Is 
its  soil  less  fertile  ?  Has  its  natural  canal,  the  Po,  dried  up  ?  No ; 
but  the  Government,  afraid  perhaps  that  its  fields  would  yield  too 
plenteously,  its  artisans  become  too  ingenious,  and  its  citizens  too 
wealthy  in  foreign  markets,  has  laid  a  heavy  duty  on  its  exports,  and 
on  every  article  of  home  manufacture.  Hence  the  desolate  Polesina 
without,  and  the  extinct  forges  and  empty  workshops  within,  its  walls. 
A  city  whose  manufactures  were  met  with  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe 
is  now  dependent  for  its  own  supply  on  the  Swiss.  The  ruin  of  its 
trade  dates  from  its  annexation  to  the  Papal  States.  The  decay  of 
intelligence  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  trade.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Ferrara  was  one  of  the  lights  of  Europe ;  now  I 
know  not  that  there  is  a  single  scholar  in  its  university;  and  its  library 
of  eighty  thousand  volumes  and  nine  hundred  manuscripts,  among 
which  are  the  Greek  palimpsests  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Chrysostom, 
and  the  manuscripts  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  is  becoming,  equally  with 
Ariosto's  dust,  which  reposes  in  its  halls,  the  prey  of  the  worm.' — 
pp.  214,  215. 

All  our  readers  have  heard  of  Francesco  and  Rosa  Madiai, 
"who  were  imprisoned  at  Florence  for  reading  the  Word  of  God  in 
Italian.  A  protestant  deputation  visited  that  city  to  intercede  for 
these  confessors,  but  the  Grand  Duke  was  for  a  time  immovable. 
A  guillotine  was  imported  from  Lucca,  and  the  sovereign,  as  if  in 
contempt,  told  his  subjects  that  he  was  *  determined  to  root  out 
protestantism  from  his  State,  though  he  should  be  handed  down 
to  posterity  as  a  monster  of  cruelty.'  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, this  threat,  and  the  measures  which  were  adopted  for  its 
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execution,  protestantism  has  Avidely  spread.  All  the  liberal 
papers  have  been  put  down,  and  every  printing  establishment 
which  ventured  to  issue  the  Bible  or  religious  books  has  been 
suppressed.  A  secret  press,  however,  has  been  diligently  at  work, 
and  has  gone  far  to  supply  the  want  experienced.  Bibles  have 
been  printed  in  large  numbers,  and  D'Aubign^'s  '  History  of  the 
Reformation,'  M'Cree's  'Suppression  of  the  Reformation  in 
Italy,'  *  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  and  various  religious  tracts  have 
been  widely  circulated. 

The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  have  vainly  combined 
against  the  truth.  Deterred  by  no  scruple,  reckless  of  all  con- 
sequences, and  bitterly  hostile  to  Evangelical  doctrine,  they 
have  sought  to  perpetuate  the  ignorance  and  superstition  on 
which  they  thrive.  The  natural  result,  however,  has  followed. 
Light  has  entered;  a  few  elements  of  tnith  have  penetrated 
into  the  enclosure,  and  the  means  adopted  to  perpetuate  the 
despotism  and  ignorance  of  Tuscany  have  consequently  failed: — 

*  The  prohibition  of  a  book  by  the  Government  is  sure  to  be  followed 
by  a  universal  demand  for  it ;  and  the  Government  decree  is  thus  the 
signal  for  going  to  press  with  a  new  edition  of  the  forbidden  work. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  letters  on  Naples  were  prohibited  by  Government ;  and 
the  very  means  adopted  to  keep  the  Tuscans  ignorant  of  what  Eng- 
lishmen thought  of  the  state  of  Naples,  and  of  the  Continent  generally, 
only  led  to  its  being  better  known.  Though  not  a  single  copy  of 
these  letters  was  to  be  seen  in  the  shops  or  on  the  stalls,  they  found 
their  way  into  every  one's  hands.  The  same  thing  happened  to  Count 
Guieciardini.  The  Government  prohibited  his  statement,  and  all 
Florence  read  it.  The  well-known  hatred  of  the  priests  to  the  Bible 
has  been  its  best  recommendation  in  the  eves  of  the  Tuscans.  Thus 
the  Government  finds  that  it  cannot  move  a  step  without  inflicting 
deadly  damage  on  its  own  interests.  Its  interposition  is  fatal  only  to 
the  cause  it  seeks  to  help.  To  prohibit  a  book  is  to  publish  it ;  to 
bring  a  man  to  trial  is  to  give  liberty  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
through  his  advocate ;  to  cast  a  confessor  of  the  Lord  Jesus  into 
prison  is  but  to  erect  a  lighthouse  amidst  the  Tuscan  darkness.  The 
Government  and  the  priesthood  find  that  their  efforts  are  foiled 
and  their  might  paralysed  by  a  mysterious  power,  which  they  know 
not  how  to  grapple  with.' — p.  250. 

Considerable  hopes  were  raised  in  this  country,  a  few  years 
since,  by  the  earlier  measures  of  Pius  IX.  His  popedom  was 
hailed  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era.  Italy  was  intoxicated 
with  delight.  Her  patriots  began  to  look  up,  and  the  fondest 
dreams  of  a  sanguine  people  were  thought  to  be  near  their 
realization.  Our  own  countrymen  partook  of  the  delusion  ;  and 
the  change  which  speedily  ensued,  when  the  plaudits  of  Rome 
were  exchanged  for  suspicion  and  hostility,  and  the  pontiflF  was 
compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight,   has   been   referred  to  in 
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proof  of  the  fickleness  of  the  Italian  mind.  This  conclusion 
was  not  unnatural  when  little  was  known  of  the  character 
of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  condition  of  Rome.  Much,  how- 
ever, has  since  been  learned,  and  we  are  now  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  hopes  formerly  cherished  were  delusive ;  that 
the  smile  of  the  popedom  was  but  the  outward  garniture  of 
a  grave ;  and  that  what  many  deemed  ingratitude  and  reckless- 
ness were  the  measures  to  which  honest  men  were  forced  by  the 
vacillation  and  treachery  of  the  Pope  and  cardinals. 

On  one  occasion  our  author  saw  Pius  IX.,  and  his  description 
of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  pontiflF  will  be  read  with 
interest : —    * 

*  Pic  None,*  he  says,  *  though  king  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  was 
attired  with  severe  simplicity.  His  sole  dress,  save  the  skull-cap  I 
have  mentioned,  and  red  slippers,  was  a  gown  of  white  stuff,  which 
enveloped  his  whole  person  from  the  neck  downwards,  and  looked  not  un- 
like a  camlet  morning  dressing-gown.  A  small  cross  which  dangled  on 
his  breast  was  his  only  ornament.  The  fisherman's  ring  I  was  too 
far  off  to  see.  In  person  he  is  a  portly,  good-looking  gentleman ;  and, 
could  one  imagine  him  entering  the  pulpit  of  a  Scotch  Secession  con- 
legation,  or  an  English  Methodist  one,  his  appearance  would  be  hailed 
with  looks  of  satisfaction.  His  colour  was  fresher  than  the  average  of 
Italy  ;  and  his  face  had  less  of  the  priest  in  it  than  many  I  have  seen. 
There  was  an  air  of  easy  good  nature  upon  it,  which  might  be  mistaken 
for  benevolence,  blended  with  a  smile,  which  appeared  ever  on  the 
point  of  breaking  into  a  laugh,  and  which  utterly  shook  the  spectator's 
confidence  in  the  firmness  and  good  faith  of  its  owner.  Pius  stooped 
slightly  ;  his  gait  was  a  sort  of  amble ;  there  was  au  air  of  irresolution 
^ver  the  whole  man ;  and  one  was  tempted  to  pronounce, — though  the 
judgment  may  be  too  severe, — that  he  was  half  a  rogue,  half  a  fool. 
He  waved  his  hand  in  an  easy,  careless  way  to  the  students  and 
Frenchmen,  and  made  a  profound  bow  to  the  English  party.' — p.  316. 

The  condition  of  the  Pope's  subjects  is  painted  in  the  darkest 
possible  colors.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  people  more 
fearfully  oppressed.  *  The  little  finger  of  the  Pope,'  says  Dr. 
Wylie,  '  is  thicker  than  the  loins  of  the  Caesars.  The  sights  I 
4saw,  and  the  facts  I  heard,  actually  poisoned  my  enjoyment  of 
Rome.  What  pleasure  could  I  take  in  statues  and  monuments 
when  I  saw  the  \vretched  beings  that  lived  beside  them,  and 
marked  the  faces  on  which  despair  was  painted ;  the  forms  that 
^rief  had  bowed  to  the  very  dust ;  the  dead  men  who 
wandered  in  the  streets  and  about  the  old  ruins  as  if  they 
sought  but  couldnot  find  their  graves.'  This  is  strong  langua^ge, 
tut  not  too  strong.  Our  author  fully  sustains  it  Anything 
more  sanguinary  than  the  policy  of  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment cannot  readily  be  imagined.  It  combined  the  ferocity  of 
the  tiger  with  the  cunning  of  the  fox,  and  though  its  end 
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has  been  accomplished  for  a  season,  a  terrible  retribution  is  in 
store. 

*  I  cannot,'  says  T)r.  Wylie,  *go  into  any  minute  detail  of  the  impri- 
sonments, banishments,  and  majssacreiJ  by  which  the  Pope  has  signalized 
his  return  to  his  palace  and  the  chair  of  Peter.  But  1  may  state  a  few 
facts,  from  which  some  idea  of  their  number  may  be  gathered.  When 
Pio  Nono  fled  from  Rome  to  Graeta,  what  was  the  amount  of  its  popular 
tion  ?  Not  less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  tliousand.  1  conversed  with  m 
distinguislicd  Hterary  Englishman  who  chanced  to  visit  Rome  at  the 
time  I  speak  of,  and  who  a^isured  me  that  there  could  not  lie  fewer  tiian 
two  hundred  thou:jiand  in  Rome  then,  for  Italians  had  flocked  thither 
from  every  country  under  heaven,  expecting  a  new  era  fur  their  city 
and  nation.  But  1  shall  give  the  Pope  the  benefit  of  the  smaller  num- 
ber. When  he  fled,  there  were,  I  shall  suppose,  only  a  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  human  beings  in  his  city  of  Rome.  Take  the  same 
Rome  six  months  after  his  return,  and  how  many  do  you  find  in  it  ? 
According  to  the  most  credible  accounts,  the  population  of  the  Eternal 
City  liad  dwindled  down  to  little  above  a  hundred  thousand.  Here 
are  sixty  thousand  human  l>cing8  lacking  in  this  one  city.  What  has 
become  of  them  ?  \\niero  are  they  gone  to  ?  I  shall  suppose  tliat 
some  were  fortunate  enough  to  escaix;  to  Malta,  some  to  Belgium, 
some  to  England,  and  others  to  Amenca.  I  shall  suppose  that  twenty 
thousand  contrived  to  get  away.  And  let  me  here  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Freeborn,  the  British  consul,  who  saved  much  blood  by  issuing  British 
passports  to  these  unhapjiy  men  when  the  French  enterwl  Rome. 
Twenty  thousand,  I  shall  suppose,  made  good  their  flight.  Bat 
thirty  thousand  and  upwards  are  still  lacking.  Where  are  your  «ub- 
jects,  Pio  Nono  ?  Were  we  to  put  this  interrogator}'  to  the  Pope,  he 
would  reply,  I  doubt  not.  as  did  another  celebrated  {K^rstmage  in 
histor}',  "Am  I  my  brother's  keejK'r  r"  But  ah  !  might  not  the  same 
response  as  of  old  be  made  to  this  <lisclaimer,  **  The  voice  of  thy 
brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground"  ?  Again  wo  say* 
Where  are  your  subjects,  Pio  Nono  ?  Ask  any  Roman,  and  he  wdl 
tell  you  where  tliese  men  are.  Ask  our  own  eonsulf  Mr.  Freeborn,  and 
he  will  tell  vou  wli(»re  thev  are.  Thev  are,  thost^  of  them  that  have 
not  l>een  sliot,  rotting  at  this  hour  at  the  bottom  of  the  Po|>e'd  dun*' 
geons.     Tliat  is  where  they  are. 

'There  is  a  singular  unaninnty  in  lumie  amongst  all  parties  at  to 
the  number  of  |)olitieal  prisoners  now  under  eonflnement.  This  1  had 
many  o))port!niities  of  testing.  I  met  a  Roman  one  evening  in  a  book- 
shop, and.  idler  a  rather  leni^hened  t»onversation.  I  said  to  him.  ^Cu 
vou  tell  me  how  manv  ])riKoners  there  are  at  present  in  the  RomiD 
States  r'  '•  Xo,"  he  ri'i^lieil,  **  1  caimot."  -  But,"  I  njoineil  *'  hmf 
vou  no  idea  of  their  nu!nl>er  r"  He  solemnlv  said,  "  God  onlv  know*.** 
I  pressed  him  yet  farther,  when  he  stated,  that  the  common  estiauti^ 
which  he  believtHl  t<)  \ye  not  above  the  truth,  rather  ander,  wai^  thtM 
there  were  nv>t  fewer  tliim  thirty  thousand  jKilitical  prinoiiiini  in  lbs 
various  fortresses  and  dungeons  of  tliu  Papal  States.  Thirty  thooaand 
waft  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Froelu)m.     Thirty  thousand  wm  the 
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of  Mr.  Stewart,  who,  mingling  with,  tbe  Eoman^,  know  well  the  pre>- 
vailing  opinion.  0£  eoiuae,  preoiso  accui*acy  is  unattainable  in  such  a 
case.  No  one  ever  counted  these  priBonew.  No  list  of  them  is  kept,: — 
none  that  is  open  to  the  public  eye  at  least ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
there  is  scarce  a  family  in  Rome  which  does  not  mourn  some  of  its 
members  lost  to  it,  and  scarce  an  individualVho  has  not  an  acquaint- 
ance in  prison ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  Roman  estimate  is 
not  far  from  the  truth,  and  that  it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  below  as 
above  it.  When  1  was  in  Rome  all  the  jails  in  the  city  were  crowded. 
The  cells  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, — those  subterranean  dungeons 
where  day  never  dawned,  and  where  the  captive's  groan  can  never 
reach  a  human  ear, — were  ^led.  All  the  great  fortresses  throughout 
the  country, — the  vast  ranges  of  galley-pHsons  at  Civita  Veechia,  the 
fortress  of  Ancona,  the  castle  of  Bologna,  the  fortress  of  Ferrara,  and 
hundreds  of  minor  prisons  over  the  country, — all  were  filled, — filled^ 
do  I  say !  they  were  crowded, — crowded  to  suffocation  with  choking, 
despairing  victims.  In  the  midst  of  this  congeries  of  dungeons,  sur- 
rounded by  clanking  chains  and  weeping  captives,  stands  the  chair  of 
the  "  Holy  Father.^'  '—pp.  387-389. 

These  prisons  axe  now  crowded  with  the  best  citizens  of  Rome. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  justify  the  wholesale  incarcerations 
practised,  even  if  the  character  of  the  victims  had  been  most 
reprobate.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  when  the  very  oppo- 
site is  the  fact  I  The  most  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  noble  of 
these  citizens  are  now  immured  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Papal 
Statea  Their  convictions  were  no  doubt  hostUe  to  the  spiritual 
power.  They  deemed  the  Pope's  government  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing,  and  thinking  that  the  hour  of  redemption  was 
come,  they  honestly  followed  out  the  measures  which  the  pontiflE 
had  originated.  To  estimate  the  full  horrors  of  their  position, 
we  must  know  the  wretchedness  and  filth  of  the  dungeons  in 
which  they  are  immured,  and  the  diabolical  character  of  the 
malefactors  \vith  whom  they  are  brought  into  contact: — *  Their 
sufferings,'  says  Dr.  Wylie,  '  are  indescribable.  The  consequence  ' 
of  this  accumulation  of  horrors, — foul  air,  insufficient  food,  and 
the  fearful  society  with  which  the  walls  and  chains  of  their  prison 
compel  them  to  mingle, — is,  that  a  great  many  of  the  prisoners 
have  died,  some  have  sought  to  terminate  their  woe  by  suicide^ 
while  others  have  been  carried  raving  to  a  madhouse.  Mr.  Free- 
bom  assured  me  that  several  of  his  Roman  acqnamtances  had 
been  carried  to  these  places  sane  men,  as  weU  as  innocent  men, 
and,  after  a  short  confinement,  they  had  been  brought  out 
maniacs  and  madmen.  He  would  have  preferred  to  have  seen 
them  shot  at  once.  It  is  a  prelate  who  has  charge  of  these 
prisons.' 

In  1852,  sixty-five  citizens  of  Sinigaglia  were  arrested  on  the 
chaj^e  of  being  concerned  in  the  political  disturbances  of  1848. 
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Thirteen  of  them  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape,  but  the 
remaining  fifty-two  were  brought  to  trial  in  August  of  the 
former  year  before  the  Sacra  Consulta  of  Rome.  Twenty-eight 
were  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life,  and  twenty-four  were 
sentenced  to  be  shot.  The  latter  displayed  great  unconcern  at 
their  execution.  Reckless  of  the  future,  they  were  strongly 
impressed  with  the  wretchedness  of  the  present  They  felt  how 
the  iron  had  penetrated  into  their  hearts,  and  exulted  in  the 
hope  that  their  deaths  would  accelerate  the  progress  of  Roman 
freedom.  Similar  trials,  followed  by  similar  executions,  took 
place  in  various  other  places,  and  Swiss  and  Austrian  soldiers 
were  the  instruments  of  the  pontiflTs  sanguinary  policy. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  many  of  our  newspaper  writers  to  describe 
the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Republic  as  ambitious,  selfish,  and 
sanguinary  men.  The  system  they  established  is  misrepresented 
and  their  measures  are  grossly  caricatured.  We  say  nothing 
now  about  their  republicanism  ;  in  this  they  may  have  been 
mistaken.  We  believe  they  were;  but  it  is  gross  treachery 
to  human  freedom,  the  worst  form  of  political  infidelity,  to 
portray  their  doings  in  such  terms  as  are  sometimes  employed. 
That  there  were  things  done  in  the  days  of  the  republic  which 
merit  the  severest  censure,  we  are  not  concerned  to  deny ;  but, 
notwithstanding  these,  the  achievements  of  Mazzini  and  his 
associates  are  amongst  the  noblest  cflforts  of  human  patriotism, 
and  will  be  estimated  as  such  in  future  ages  when  the  records 
of  these  times  are  penised.  Let  those  who  doubt  the  fact  ponder 
well  the  following  : — 

'  Most  of  my  readers,  I  doubt  not,  arc  familiar  with  tho  name 
of  M.  Leone  Levi,  now  engaged  on  the  great  work  of  the  codifica- 
tion of  the  eommereial  laws  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  their 
<iHsiniilation  to  the  continental  codes.  The  fact  1  am  now  to  state, 
and  whieli  speaks  volumes  ai*  regards  the  eflorts  of  **  the  Church"  to 
educate  Italy,  I  had  from  this  gentleman ;  and  to  those  who  know 
him,  any  testimony  of  mine  to  his  intelligence  and  uprightneM  is 
superfluous.  M.  Lirone  Levi,  an  Italian  Jew,  wiis  l>orn  at  Ancona,bttt 
eventually  settled  in  En<^land.  During  the  Roman  Republic  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Italy.  But  such  a  change!  ile  scarce  knew  his  native 
Italv, — it  was  so  unlike  the  Italv  he  had  left.  In  every  town,  and 
village,  and  rural  district,  schools  had  s])rung  up  since  the  fall  of  the 
Pontilical  Government.  Tliere  were  day-schools  and  night-schoob, 
week-day  schools  and  Sabbath-schools.  The  young  men  and  young 
women  had  forgotten  tlicir  **  light  loves,'*  and  were  busied  in  edu- 
cating themselves  and  in  educating  the  little  boys  and  girlii  below 
them.  The  country  appeared  to  have  resolved  itself  into  a  great 
cnlucational  institute.  He  was  inexpressibly  delighted.  Such  a 
change  he  had  never  dared  to  \\o\Hi  for  in  his  native  land.  Bat 
ah !    back    came   the   Pope ;    and   in  a  wcek,-^-onc  short    wediy-^ 
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every  one  of  these  schools  was  closed.  The  Eoman  youth  are 
again  handed  over  to  the  Jesuit.  Italy  is  again  sunk  in  its  old  torpor 
and  stagnation ;  and  one  hlack  cloud  of  barbaric  ignorance  extends 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic' — p.  406. 

With  these  facts  in  view — ^and  it  were  easy  to  multiply  proofs — 
it  is  strange  that  any  of  our  political  writers  should  make  the 
assertions  they  sometimes  hazard.  If  ever  a  revolution  was 
called  for,  it  was  at  Rome.  If  ever  the  institutions  and  condi- 
tions of  a  people  were  improved  by  the  terrible  ordeal  of  a  civil 
strife,  it  was  in  the  Imperial  City.  The  vilest  government  which 
ever  cursed  a  people  had  there  given  place  to  one  which  in  its 
earliest  period  bore  noble  fruit,  and  which  was  well  suited  to  pro- 
duce both  social  happiness  and  political  freedom  in  coming  times. 
The  form  of  this  government,  we  are  aware,  was  republican,  and 
Englishmen  may  be  prejudiced  against  it  on  this  account  But 
it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  Italians  were  fully  entitled  to 
shape  their  political  institutions  as  they  pleased.  We  think 
them  wrong ;  but  their  right  was  undoubted,  and  the  policy  of 
France  on  the  occasion  was  as  suicidal  as  it  was  base.  That  the 
young  republic  of  France  should  overthrow  that  of  Rome  was  as 
gross  a  blunder  as  it  was  a  crime.  Much  of  the  misery  of  Europe 
since  1 848  has  arisen  from  this  source,  and  a  terrible  expiation 
may  yet  be  called  for.  Though  the  French  army  overthrew  the 
Roman  republic  and  re-established  the  Pope's  supremacy,  it  did 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  regain  him  the  affection  of  his  subjects. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  notorious  that  a  deeper  and  more  embit- 
tered feeling  of  resentment  now  exists  than  at  any  former  period. 
The  priestly  party  is  aware  of  this,  and  they  tremble.  Hating 
the  foreign  troops  which  garrison  their  city,  they  yet  retain  them 
as  their  only  safety.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
government  of  the  Pope  is  dependent  on  the  continued  presence 
of  the  French  soldiery.  Let  them  be  withdrawn,  and  Pio  Nono 
with  his  cardinals  may  esteem  themselves  fortunate  if  they  escape 
with  life.  All  intelligent  Englishmen  who  have  resided  for  some 
time  in  Rome,  and  have  acquainted  themselves  with  the  state  of 
popular  feeling,  tremble  to  think  what  will  certainly  occur  should 
the  French  be  withdrawn.  *  Give  us  but  half  an  hour,'  say  the 
Romans,  '  and  we  undertake  that  the  papacy  shall  never  again 
trouble  the  world.'  We  shudder  at  the  future  which  is  thus 
shadowed  forth.  But  in  justice  to  the  people  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind '  that  the  Romans  have  been  goaded  to  this  pitch  of  exaspera- 
tion.' A  slight  change  in  the  political  relations  of  Europe  may  suf- 
fice to  precipitate  on  the  Papal  States  *an  avalanche  of  vengeance.' 

There  are  many  other  passages  in  this  volume  which  we  should 
like  to  extract,  but  our  limits  are  occupied,  and  we  must  there- 
fore be  content  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself.    We  do 
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this  with  earnestness  and  with  much  confidence.  The  style  of 
the  volume  is  animated,  forcible,  and  graphic,  and  the  materialB 
which  it  contains  are  eminently  worthy  of  attention.  We 
have  recently  heard  much  of  the  pretensions  of  popery.  Some 
of  our  countrymen  have  been  alarmed,  and  in  their  fiears 
would  re-enact  the  laws  which  formerly  dii^raced  our  statute 
book.  We  have  no  8}rmpathy  with  sucL  Our  estimate  a£ 
popery  is  the  same  as  it  has  ever  been.  Its  policy  may  be  moie 
refined  and  subtle,  but  its  spirit  is  as  assumptive  and  sanguinary* 
as  ever.  Hostile  alike  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  the  firee- 
dom  of  conscience,  it  spreads  servitude  and  religious  desolation 
wherever  it  rulea  Let  its  influence  be  predominant,  and  the 
strength  of  an  empire  will  decay,  the  manhood  of  our  nature  will 
disappear,  and  a  cringing,  fawning,  lying  spirit  will  take  the  plftce 
of  that  erect  and  noble  bearing  by  which  the  children  of  Crod 
ought  to  be  distinguished.  If  there  be  one  fact  more  obvious 
than  another,  more  legibly  written  on  the  condition  and  inati- 
tutes  of  nations,  it  is  this,  that  the  influence  of  the  papacy  is  as 
destructive  of  political  fireedom  and  of  individual  worth  as  of 
religious  progress. 


Abt.  I^L^The  Worht  of  FhOo^udwuM.  Translated  from  the  Graok 
by  C.  D.  YoQgL>,  B.A.  In  Four  Volumes.  (Bobn*8  EoclesiaBtiost 
Library.)     London :  Henry  G.  Bohn.     1854. 


The  martial  spirit  and  prowess  of  ancient  Hellas  had 
along  with  its  poetic,  artistic,  and  philosophical  inspiration.  The 
fire  had  died  out,  and  no  new  phoenix  was  to  spring  from  ita 
ashes ;  the  principle  of  life  had  become  exhausted,  and  it  wa& 
found  impossible  to  restore  it  But  on  the  other  side  of  tiie 
main  which  divides  Europe  from  Africa,  in  the  ancient  knd  oC 
dreams  and  mysteries,  the  ancient  real  or  fancied  home  of  civi^ 
lization,  an  asylum  for  letters  was  for  some  time  to  be  establishad. 
Egypt — its  soil,  its  climate,  its  people,  its  culture,  its  worship- 
all  are  peculiar.  It  is  the  land  of  inuiginatiou.  The  fertile  aciilp 
onginaily  barren  sand,  when  impregnated  by  fertilizing  watsu^ 
rapidly  yields  its  rich  harvest  All  shares  in  the  same  mpidiiji 
and  grandeur.  It  was  there  tluit  a  new  and  peculiar  direcUiNk 
was  to  be  given  to  human  thinking.  A  stage  had  been  reached. 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  intellectual  movement  whioifc 
had  its  centre  in  Alexandria  concluded  the  past^  and  prepued 
for  the  future  religious  history  of  the  world  Neceflaurilj  iifr 
influence  served  to  modify  for  goodand  &f  ml  thoelaliQnftMikeC 


Christian  doctrine,  for  which  it  had  aka  in  measure  prepared  the 
way. 

The  capitals  of  the  ancient  world  had  fallen^  and  the  empresB 
of  the  West  had  not  yet  ascended  the  throne  of  the  world,  when 
Alexander  the  Great  built  the  city  called  after  his  name,  Alexr- 
andria,  about  the  year  333  before  Christ  It  was  proposed  t«b 
take  advantage  of  its  oommauding  situation  to  make  it  the 
commercial  centre  of  the  world,  and  in  many  respects  it  bada 
fiedr  to  realize,  if  not  to  exceed  these  expectationa 

Notwithstanding  the  bloody  tragedies  enacted  within,  its  walls. 
by  domestic  and  foreign  tyrants^  Alexandria  continued  for  soma 
centuries  the  centre  of  a  certain  kind  of  civilization.  In  vain  do 
we  look  amongst  its  productions  for  origiQality  in.  letters  or 
philosophy.  We  meet  with  learned  and  ingenious  commentators 
on  foreign  poets  and  philosophers;  the  exact  and  practical 
sciences,  as  mathematics,  natural  and  medical  studies^  are  sucr 
cessfully  prosecuted;  but  these  0£  similar  departmenta indicate 
the  limits  of  Alexandrian  literary  activity.  To  originate  a  school 
requires  native  vigour  and  energy,  and  a  native  development. 
The  literati  and  the  literature  of  ike  Museum  at  Alexandria  were 
alike  of  foreign  origin.  The  tree  from  which  they  had  sprung  was 
djang  at  the  root,  and  however  these  off-shoots  might  under 
favourable  circumstances  present  for  a  time  promises  o£.  fruit,  both 
the  promise  and  its  realization  speedily  passed  away.  The  charr- 
racteristic  result  of  Alexandrian  thinking  was  not  anything  original 
and  independent — it  was  eclecticism,  an  attempt  rationally  ta 
account  for  all  schools  and  views,  and  to  unite  all  into  one  system* 
All  the  various  philosophical  tendencies  andreUgious  persuasions 
were  now  to  be  combined  into  a  unity — all  pointed  in  the  same 
direction,  all  meant  the  same  truths;  the  form  alone  was  different 
according  to  the  different  degrees  of  development  The  highest 
stage  was  the  abandoning  or  the  adopting  of  all — a  misty  Paar 
philosophism  and  Pan-theism,  in.  which  the  heterogeneous 
elements  were  combined  into  one  mass — the  boundary  line  of 
exhausted  thinking — ^yet  containing  amongst  its  mass  of  rubbish 
precious  gems  which  were  soon  to  glitter  in  the  rising  sun.  This 
tendency  was  consonant  with  the  grand  distinction  between  the 
exoteric  and  esoteric,  the  uninitiated  and  the  initiated,  which  tha 
aristocracy  of  letters  sought  to  establish,  and  which  in  its  full 
development  led  to  self-apotheosis  in  Alexandrian  panthsisn^. 
A  dreamy  mysticism  served  as  ihe  connecting  medium  of  all 
these  systema  Where  with  a  good  deal  of  acquired  kuowledgjfr 
and  subtilty  of  thinking  there  was  an:  absence  of  fresh  vigoroua 
thought  and  of  native  development,  where  the  criticism  of  the 
literary  'rou^'  took  the  place  of  the  originality  of  the  philo<* 
sophsr,  eclecticism,  we  lepeot  it^  became  a.  necessity..    WewilJM 
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make  no  invidious  comparisons,  but  we  believe  the  reader  cannot 
fail  to  remember  more  than  one  exemplification  of  similar  ten- 
dencies and  similar  results. 

Although  eclecticism  was  the  necessary  general  result,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  how  far  it  penetrated  into  and  modified  the 
different  systems,  and  in  what  order  it  addressed  itself  to  them. 
We  find  the  peculiar  Alexandrian  element  in  the  Academy,  in  the 
Synagogue,  and  in  the  Church.  In  the  last,  it  was  more  parti- 
cularly the  form  which  became  modified  ;  in  the  synagogue  the 
general  direction  of  doctrine  was  altered ;  in  the  academy  the  whole 
philosophical  system  became  transformed.  The  synagogue  was 
the  first  to  give  signs  of,  if  not  actively  to  initiate  this  tendency. 
The  Jews  of  Egjfpt  separated  from  their  brethren  of  Palestine, 
were  constituted  into  an  almost  independent  sect,  having  their 
rival  high  priest  and  temple.  Left  to  themselves,  and  set  free 
from  those  elements  which  led  to  the  development  of  Rabbinism 
in  the  mother  country,  the  Alexandrian  Jews  pursued  a  different 
direction.  They  had  to  defend  their  faith  from  the  attacks  of  a 
philosophical  system  apparently  related  to  it,  but  claiming  for 
those  initiated  in  its  mysteries  a  higher  spirituality  and  a  loftier 
elevation.  To  retain  the  truths  of  Platonism  in  Judaism,  to 
vindicate  them  for  and  to  elicit  them  from  the  Old  Testament, 
such  was  the  first  task  of  the  Alexandrian  Jewish  apologist 
But  if  the  very  symbols  and  letter,  the  husk  of  that  religion, 
already  placed  the  Jew  on  a  footing  of  equality  with,  or  even 
elevated  him  above  the  Platonic  pliilosopher,  what  distinguished 
position  was  occupied  by  the  Jewish  philosopher,  or  rather 
theosophist ;  what  elevation  was  reached  by  an  ecstasy  which 
equalled  in  kind,  though  not  perhaps  in  degree,  the  inspiration 
of  the  prophets !  Hence  the  study  of  philology,  logic,  poetry, 
rhetoric,  and  heathen  philosophy,  were  highly  to  be  commended, 
but  they  served  only  to  prepare  for  the  divine  philosophy  of 
Judaism.  They  were  only  the  peristyle  to  the  temple.  Sucn,  it 
appears,  were  the  fundamental  views  entertained  by  Philo. 

These  remarks  will  prepare  the  reader  for  a  brief  analysis  of 
his  system.  Though  the  writmgs  of  Philo  are  the  oldest  connected 
production,  breathing  the  spirit  peculiar  to  the  Alexandrian 
school,  he  was  by  no  means  the  first  to  originate  it  He  himself 
appeals  to  predecessors  in  these  inquiries,  and  besides  the  kindred 
extracts  from  previous  writers,  j)reserved,  for  example,  in 
Eusebius'  *  Praeparatio  Evangelica,'  even  the  Old  Testament 
version  of  the  so-aiUed  seventy  interpreters  exhibits  manifold 
and  most  distinct  traces  of  a  similar  theology.  Of  course,  we 
can  do  no  more  at  present  than  allude  to  this  as  well  as  to  the 
manifestly  Jewish  Alexandrian  interpolations  of  the  older  Greek 
writers  which  the  learned  reader  niu  find  in  the  above-named 
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work   of  Eusebius.     Philo  then  represents  simply  the  Jewish 
Alexandrian  school,  one  extreme  in  that  chain  of  Jewish  mysticism 
of  which  the  Kabbalah  forms  the  other,  and  the  sects  of  the 
Essenes  in  Palestine,  and  Therapeutae  in  Egypt  the  middle  and 
connecting    links.     And    in    delineating    Jewish   Alexandrian 
doctrine,  we  shall  necessarily  have  occasionally  to  refer  to  the 
kindred  tendencies  which,  if   they  did  not  originate,  at  least 
mightily  influenced  it — viz.,  pure  Jewish  mysticism  (the  Kab- 
balah)   and  Platonisra.     Philo,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  by  birth 
connected  with  the  most  influential  of  his  countrymen  in  Egypt, 
of  whom  his  brother  was  Alabarch  or  chief,  was  a  man  of  pro- 
found erudition,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Grecian  literature 
and  philosophy,  but  specially  of  deep  moral  earnestness.   Often 
had  he  retired  to  the  wilderness  to  lead  in  solitude  and  absti- 
nence a  more  spiritual  life  ;  but  as  often  did  the  felt  plague  of 
his  heart  convince  him  *  that  it  was  not  change  of  place  that 
brought  either  evil  or  good/  (Leg.  Alleg.  II.)     Above  adl,  he  was 
devotedly  a  Jew.     Himself    a  descendant   of  Aaron,  he  had 
visited   the  Holy   City,   to   oflfer,   after  the  fashion  of    extra- 
Palestinian  Jews,  vicarious  sacrifices  for  his  brethren  in  Egypt. 
Notwithstanding  the  scorn  which  the  bigotry  of  some  of  his  co- 
reUgionists,  whom  he  rallies  as  slaves  of  the  letter,  brought  upon 
his  creed,  he  was  not  ashamed  publicly  to  avow  his  connexion 
with  them.     Perhaps  he  felt  and  consoled  himself  that  every 
religious    philosopher    had   to    expect    misinterpretations  and 
enmity  from   the  vulgar.     The  persecution  which  the  envious 
Egyptians  sought  to  raise  against  the  Jews  on  the  occasion  of 
the  mad  attempt  of  the  Emperor  Cajus  to  enforce  the  universal 
adoration  of  his  statue,  led  to  the  despatch  of  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
of  which  Philo  was  the  most  prominent  member.  He  has  described 
the  ill-success  of  that  mission  in  a  treatise  which  throws  some  light 
upon  the  state  of  the  Roman  Court  at  that  period.     We  only  add 
that  the  old  Cologne  edition  of  Philo's  works  contains  forty-seven 
treatises,  most  of  them  in  the  form  of  commentaries.     But  this 
catalogue  is  not  complete,  as  some  of  his  writings  have  evidently 
been  lost     Within  the  present  century,  a  few  of  them  have  been 
discovered  and  published  in  Italy.     The  writings  of  Philo  treat 
of  the  being  and  character  of  God,  the  origin  and  constitution  of 
the  world,  the  divine  law,  the  duties  of  man,  &c.     The  style  is 
in  general  loose,  and  the  reasoning  often  confused  and  unsatis- 
factory.    There  is  little  depth  or  freshness  about  his  thinking. 
Philo  was  a  learned  man,  but  not  a  sage.     As  to   his  general 
views  of  Scripture,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  indicate  that  he  clings 
with  tenacity  to  the  letter — in  the  version  of  the  LXX. — and  that 
in  perfect  consistency  with  his  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation, 
by  which  not  only  individual  passages  bear  a  profound  au^ 
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mystical  meamng,  bat  Scripture,  as  a  whole,  beeameB  one  eon^ 
nected  allegory.  In  such  a  system  clinging  to  the  letter,  to  which 
^generally  the  peculiar  interpretation  fitricUy  attaches  itself^  was 
necessary.  Where  philosophical  interests  do  not  demand  its 
rejection,  the  ordinary  hii^rical  interpretation  is  however 
retained,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  mystical  The  doctri/nal 
views  of  Philo  may  briefly  lie  characterized  as  a  mixture  of 
Plafconism  and  Jewish  mysticism.  In  point  of  proc^ioe,  he  advises 
<;onfonnity  to  the  Jewish  ritual  observances,  although  apparently 
only  on  the  ground  of  avoiding  scandal.  Moral  perfection  is 
sought  in  Asceticism,  in  opposition  to  the  Platonic  view  of  this 
subject,  although  the  funchimental  principles  concerning  matter 
are  the  same  in  both  systema  The  last  word  of  Philo's  philo- 
sophy, like  that  of  the  Kabbalah,  is — Pantheism.  The  reader 
will  find  an  ^loge  of  our  author  in  Joseph  us  (Antiq.  XVIII.  10).; 
Eusebius  (Histor.  Ecdes.  II.) ;  Hieronymus  (Catalog.  Script. 
Eccl.) ;  Photius  (BibL  Cod.  CIIL— CV.) ;  and  in  Suidas. 

Like  most  Jewish  theologians,  Philo  places  the  authority  of 
Moses  above  that  of  the  other  inspired  writers,  who  are  con- 
sidered rather  as  his  interpreters  and  followers  than  as  his  equals. 
But  even  in  Moses  we  have  to  distinguish  what  he  attained 
by  philosophical  acquirement  from  that  which  he  received  from 
Ood,  either  in  ecstacy  (a  state  more  or  less  attainable  by  all 
initiated),  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  or  by  direct  communicationB. 
The  results  of  all  these  are  laid  down  in  the  Scripturea  But  all 
deeper  spiritual  truths  appear  there  veiled  ;  the  letter  conveying 
comparatively  low  and  carnal  views  in  order  to  condescend  to  the 
gross  and  carnal  notions  of  the  vulgar,  so  to  bring  at  least  some 
truth  to  them,  and  perhaps  gradually  to  attract  them  to  higher  and 
more  spiritual  views.  It  were  impossible,  it  is  ridiculous, to  interpret 
literally  many  scriptural  statements,  which,  so  understood,  are 
contrary  to  reason,  and  would  degrade  Judaism  below  the  level  of 
heathen  philosophy.  We  have  here  presented  to  us  those  ration- 
alistic and  mystical  elements  which,  in  their  combination,  yield  the 
Alexandrian  theology.  In  explaining  the  supposed  aU^ories  of 
Scnpture,  the  Qredc:  text  of  the  LXX.  is  rigidly  adhered  to  by 
Philo.  though  traces  of  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
occur.  A  good  deal  was,  of  course,  to  be  left  to  the  exegeticol  tact  of 
each  interpreter,  but  the  following  seem  to  have  been  some  of  the 
principles  of  Alexandrian  exegetics  ; — 1.  The  terms  in  the  text 
may  be  expanded  and  its  statements  applied  to  any  or  all  topics 
to  which  the  same  expressions  might  figuratively  be  applied. 
Thus,  the  word  *  place'  might,  l)eside  its  proper  meaning,  apply 
to  the  Logos,  and  even  to  God,  who  contains  and  fills  alL  2,  The 
idea  conveyed  in  the  text  may  be  educed  from  the  worde  by 
showing  a  similar  etymological  derivation,  and  hence  an  affinity 


between  the  -woords  and  the  idea  3.  lEiverj  ihing  not  abeolutelT 
requisite  in  the  text  was  supposed  to  point  to  some  special  and 
hidden  meaning.  4.  Attention  was  to  be  given  to  the  ezegetical 
traditions  of  the  fathers,  o.  Above  all,  the  commentator  may 
by  reaching  i;be  eostatic  state  of  the  inspired  writer,  sympathiae 
with  and  gain  an  immediate  view  of  the  same  tnitL  6.  Several 
differing  interpretations  may  all  convey  portions  of  truth. 

The  tlisology  of  Fhilo  (his  views  of  God)  bears  the  closest 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Kabbalah  and  of  Plato.     As  the 
latter  spoke  only  negatively  of  the  '  bv,'  the  Being,  and  the  Kab- 
balah of  the  '  En-Sof/ — the  boundless  One — so  Philo  affirms  that 
the  Divine  nature  is  in  itself  without  quality,  and  inconceivable. 
All  his  definitions  on  this  subject  are  orAy 'tvegative,  showing  that 
neither  thought  nor  language  can  approach  Him.     '  He  is  more 
indivisible  than  indivisibility ;  more  good  than  goodness  ;  more 
beautifol  than  beauty,  &;c.'  (De  prsem.  ac  poen.) ;  in  short,  '  He  is 
a  monad,  ay,  and  more  simple  than  it.'  (De  vita  oontempL) 
Three  inferences  are  drawn  from  the  absence  of  all  quality  in 
God  and  His  separation  from  all :  1.  That  He  is  free.     2.  That 
He  is  inaccessible  to  feelings  of  every  kind,  or  apathetia   3.  That 
He  is  perfectly  happy,  rejoicing  in  Himself.    Apathy,  freedom, 
and  happiness  are  thus  combined,  affording  a  distant  view  of 
the  origin  of  Asceticism.     Such  a  Gk)d  can  never  be  known  by 
mortals — they  can  only  recognise  that  He  is,  and  that  which  is 
hy  Him.     But  as  (xod  is  in  all  and  pervading  all,  His  rational 
creatures  may,  by  virtue  of  this  divine  power  in  them,  rise  to 
Him  in  ecstatic  moments  when  the  fetters  of  matter  are  for  a 
time  cast  aside.     No  particular  name  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
Deity — *  He  who  is,'  *  the  One,' '  He  who  exists  in  truth,'  are  His 
only  lawful  designations.    Names  may,  however,  be  given  to  that 
inferior  Being,  *  the  Logos,'  God  manifest,  which  stands  in  con- 
tact with  the  world  as  its  Creator,  and  to  the  individual  Logoi, 
the  attributes,  or  rather  the  stereotyped  emanations  of  the  Deit^, 
which  in  th^ir  totality  constitute  the  Logos.   All  those  passages 
in   Scripture   which  attribute  affections  j&c.  to  God  are  only 
anthropomorphisms,  and  must  be  explained  allegorically. 

In  his  GosTYioloffy,  Philo  approaches  to  Plato  more  closely  than 
to  the  Kabbalah.  This  world  is  to  him  the  gate  to  ihe  in- 
visible (De  Somn.  I.),  the  first  step  of  the  heavenly  ladder.  (De 
prsem.  ac  pcen.)  The  order  and  adaptation  of  the  world*  point  to 
a  heavenly  Architect,  while  the  fact  that  eveiything  that  exists  is 
dependent  on  higher  powers,  and  subject  to  change,  sufficiently 
indicates  their  created  origin.  (Comp.  De  Mundi  Opi£  and  de 
Cherub.)  However,  such  proofs  for  the  being  of  a  God  are 
second  in  rank  when  compared  with  the  evidence  which  '  the 
truly  pious  and  holy'  obtains  by  rising,  'without  any  external  help^' 
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to  an  immediate  contemplation  of  the  Divine.  (De  pnem.  ac  pom.) 
But  we  have  to  distinguish  between  the  form  and  the  matter  of 
this  world.  The  latter  is  inert,  irrational,  and  continuous,  and  muat 
be  viewed  as  a  principle  co-eternal  with  God,  entirely  different 
from,  and  therefore  not  produce<l  by  him.  The /orm«  of  matter 
alone  exhibit  design,  and  are  the  workmanship  of  Ood,  who  is 
the  Architect  rather  than  the  Creator,  the  Demiurgos  rather  than 
the  Father  of  this  world.  To  complete  this  part  of  our  sketch, 
these  forms  were  produced  by  the  Divine  life  pouring  itself  forth 
into  and  pervading  matter,  in  as  far  as  matter  was  capable  of 
receiving  it.  We  are  thus  introduced  to  the  Pantheism  of  Philo, 
which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Kabbalah.  But 
remembering  the  infinite  distance  between  God  and  all  His 
creatures,  we  ask  how  could  a  connexion  be  established  between 
inert  matter  and  the  Deity,  such  that  by  virtue  of  it  the  Divine  life 
flowing  into  matter  originated  its  various  forms?  In  reply 
we  are  directed  to  the  Divine  Word  or  the  Logos.  When  God 
was  about  to  form  the  world.  He  proceeded,  like  other  architects, 
to  form  a  plan,  an  invisible,  purely  intelligible  world  ;  of  which 
the  visible  is  the  exact  counterpart.  These  ideas,  or  the  individual 
Logoi  are  again  all  combined  into  the  one  Logos  who  contains  and 
comprises  in  Himself  that  incorporeal  world.  The  Logos  formed 
the  world  in  a  twofold  manner,  by  separating  the  chaotic  mass 
of  the  four  elements,  and  dividing  them  into  antagonists  until 
the  simplest  forms  were  reached ;  and  by  binding  them  again 
together,  and  resolving  the  antagonisms  into  a  higher  unity.  By 
the  Logos  the  continued  connexion  between  God  and  the  world  is 
also  kept  up  ;  on  the  one  hand,  by  a  transfusion  of  the  Divine  life 
into  the  world  ;  on  the  other,  by  a  transmission  of  Nature's  con- 
tinued scn'ice  of  praise  to  its  Divim»  author.  In  these  respects, 
the  Logos  is  th(j  Mediator,  the  coimecting  link  between  God  and 
the  world,  the  interpreter  of  our  spirits  and  of  Goil,  the  name  of 
God,  the  vicar  of  CJod,  the  image  of  (lod,  &c.  In  as  far  as  «« 
are  concerned  He  is  the  first,  in  as  far  as  the  Most  High  is  con- 
cerned, He  is  the  second  CJo<l.  (Comp.  De  Mundi  Opif)  The 
I^)gos  is  made  to  say  :  *  I  stand  in  tlie  middle  between  God  and 
you,  being  neither  unbegotten  as  God  nor  1  wgotton  as  you,  but  the 
middle  U'twren  these  oxtreines.'  (Quisrenim  divin.  sit  haerea) 
Time  originate*!  only  along  with  or  after  the  creation  of  the 
world — another  proof  this  tliat  God  created  all  in  and  by  the 
Word  ;  for  as  time  had  no  existence,  it  could  not  intervene  b^ 
tween  tlie  Word  and  the  worhl.  Again,  man's  freedom  and 
God's  foreknowlt*<lge  are  here  r«H.*oncile<l ;  for  as  everj'thing  is 
)resent  with  God,  it  is  no  longer  ftrreknowleclfie^  but  simplT 
nov'Iedge.  To  return — tiie  Logos  is  God  manifesting  htoiBel^ 
or,  as  the  Kabbalists  have  it^  the  £n-Sof,  the  boundless^ 
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trating  upon  itself.  But  here  we  again  distinguish  between  the  con- 
ceiving and  the  executing  activity  in  the  Logos,  or  between 
misdom  and  speech,  the  former  as  it  were  facing  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  latter  the  world.  Wisdom  is  the  spouse  of  the  Most 
High,  by  whom  He  has  begotten  His  only  and  beloved  sensible 
son,  this  world.  From  this  mystical  union  all  the  Divine  virtues 
and  potencies  sprang.  This,  then,  is  the  Logos  in  the  narr<ywer 
sense  of  the  term.  This  God  manifest  stands  between  two 
cherubim,  which  are  goodness  and  power.  These  are  the  /(xr- 
Toative,  besides  which  we  have  the  vreserwngy  and  finally  the 
ruling  aspects  of  the  Divine  manifestation,  the  last  of  which 
again  contains  the  commandiTig  and  the  fcyrbiddiiig.  In  the 
wider  sense,  the  Logos  comprises  all  these  six — symbolized  by 
the  six  Levitical  cities  of  refuge — ^viz.,  the  Logos  in  the  nar- 
rower sense,  the  creative,  the  fingly,  the  preserving,  the  com- 
manding, and  the  forbidding  potencies.  Again,  corresponding 
to  them,  we  have  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  the  mercy-seat,  the 
two  cherubim  (the  creative  and  regal  potencies),  and  between 
them  the  Divine  intellect.  The  three  latter  potencies  are  high 
above  all  that  is  human.  Corresponding  to  the  potencies  are 
also  the  various  biblical  names  of  the  Deity,  or  the  expressions 
of  his  emanations  and  manifestationa  Hence,  in  one  sense, 
there  is  only  one  God — ^in  another  there  are  Tnany,  all  these 
potencies  being  gods,  and  the  highest  God  the  (Jod  of  gods.  The 
potencies  hold  together  the  universe,  and  the  Logos  itself  is 
'the  incorporeal  habitation  of  the  incorporeal  ideas,'  sprung 
from  a  mystical  union  between  God  and  wisdom,  described  in 
language  which  we  dare  not  quote.  '  After  the  only  true  God 
there  are  two  supreme  and  primary  potencies,  goodness  and 
power,  and  everything  has  been  made  by  goodness,  and  is 
governed  by  power.  Between  them  and  connecting  them  is  the 
Logos.'  *  The  author  of  this  world  is  God,  by  whom  it  is  made  ; 
the  matter  of  the  world,  the  four  elements  from  which  it  has 
been  prepared  ;  the  instrument  is  the  Logos  of  (Jod  by  whom  it 
has  been  built,  and  the  final  cause  the  goodness  of  the  Demi- 
urgos/  (De  migrat.  Abr.  and  de  Cherub.)  Before  leaving  this 
point  we  adduce  an  illustration  employed  by  Philo  (De  Somn.) 
which  will  place  the  relationship  between  God,  the  Logos,  the 
potencies,  and  the  world  in  clear  light  If  the  Supreme  God 
is  the  bright  and  inaccessible  light,  the  Logos  is  its  concentration, 
the  Sun ;  the  potencies  are  the  rays  which  he  emits  in  every 
direction,  and  creation  is  matter  lit  up  in  this  manner.  Philo  s 
Pantheism  thus  practically  expresses  that  nothing  exists  really 
save  in  as  far  as  it  is  in  God  and  God  in  it 

There  are  four  classes  of  beings  in  this  world  :  those  which  are 
endowed  with  natural  powen^  and  are  capable  of  nourishment^ 
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growth,  and  decline,  as  plants;  those  which  are  endowed  with  a  soul 
or  principle  of  life,  and  possess  the  five  senses,  power  of  imagi- 
nation, memory,  and  instinct ;  finally,  rational  beings  who  have 
the  power  of  self-determination,  and  hence  are  capable  of  virtue. 
But  whence  this  gradation  if  the  same  Divine  power  operated  in 
all  ?  Was  matter  not  equally  capable  of  receiving  tne  Divine 
energy,  or  had  the  emanations  become  weaker  in  their  progress  T 
We  confess  that  to  our  mind  Philo's  reply  is  not  distinct,  though 
it  apparently  inclines  to  the  adoption  of  the  first  alternative. 
The  reasoning  part  in  man  was  not  produced  as  all  other  creatures 
in  the  world,  ]>y  the  Divine  potencies,  Init  is,  like  the  other  higher 
inUJligences  of  whom  it  is  one,  a  direct  emanation  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  very  image  of  the  Logos.  In  fact  man  unites  in  his 
nature  all  the  four  classes  of  beings,  and,  like  the  Logos,  he  is  the 
microcosm  of  which  the  world  is  the  macrocosm.  Hence,  in  his 
production,  the  Divine  potencies  co-operated  with  God,  as  it  is 
written,  *Lct  us  make  man.'  Beside  our  earth  the  whole  uni- 
verse is  peopled.  The  air  is  specially  the  dwelling-place  of  a 
higher  class  of  beings,  some  of  whom  had  descended  on  earth, 
and  by  uniting  with  the  material  elements  there,  originated  the 
human  race.  These  air-spirits  (or  angels)  constitute  the  spirit  of 
God.  There  are  no  evil  spirits  or  devils,  as  all  sin  is  connected 
with  and  inherent  in  matter.  Angels  became  evil  when  their 
love  to  the  terrestrial  dragged  them  into  union  with  it  The 
body — as  the  seat  and  cause  of  moral  evil — is  the  prison  of  the 
soul,  and  virtue  consists  in  victory  over  the  material.  When  con- 
quering it,  the  soul,  the  air-spirit  in  us,  rists  by  virtue  of  its 
nature  to  an  ecstatic  communion  with  the  Divine.  If  such  have 
been  our  life,  the  liberat-ed  spirit  rises  at  death  to  an  imme<liate 
conteni])lation  of  God.  A  twofold  bond  connects  diiring  our 
prosi'iit  stati*  the  spirit  with  matter,  that  of  necessity  and  that  of 
plea.suro.  The  former  cannot  b»*  l()osene<l,  l)iit  the  lattvr,  in  itself 
t]ui  clusrst  and  most  dangerous,  has  to  bo  broken.  Love  of 
pleasure  is  the  source  of  all  sin,  and  to  its  removal  the  energies 
of  man  mu.st  \h'.  directt?d. 

In  his  ^i//< /(•<//  disquisitions,  Philo  has  an  opportunitv  of  fully 
develn])iiig  his  peculiar  method  of  Scripture-interpretation.  The 
history  of  tho  Old  Testament,  as  a  whole,  is  transformed  into  an 
allegory.  A<lani  is  pure  reason  uncnimtrted  with  sense,  but 
which,  in  onler  either  to  act  or  to  be  haj>py  in  this  world,  nt|iiired 
to  assume  a  form  similar  to  it,  or  a  body.  It  was  not  good  for 
Adani  to  be  alc»ne,  and  G<m1  gave  him  (pure  rea.«!on)  a  com* 
panioii — viz.,  st-nsibility.  But  ihey  were  rK)th  naked,  i.  e.,  not 
properly  connected.  An  end  was  put  to  this  btate  of  niatten  by 
the  serpent,  or  pleasure.  Tlie  union  thus  brought  ahout  constitxites 
the  fall  of  pure  rea.son,  which  however  implies  not  sin  but  imper- 
fection and  liability  to  moral  evil.     Hence  also  the  child,  though 
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fallen,  is  not  corrupt  during  the  first  seven  years  of  its  life,  its 
soul  then  being  a  '  tabula  rasa.'  It  is  only  when  pleasure  becomes 
Skpassiorif  and  the  soul  seeks  after  and  loves  the  sensual,  that  the 
dominion  of  sin  is  established.  The  beasts  brought  before  Adam 
and  over  which  he  was  to  reign,  are  the  passiona  From  the 
connexion  between  Adam  and  Eve  (reason  and  sensibility)  sprang, 
as  first  child,  pride  and  presumption,  or  Cain.  For  after  the 
union  of  mind  with  the  senses,  the  mind  at  first  considered 
everything  as  its  own,  and  from  this  arrogance,  or  Cain,  spring 
all  human  ilia  The  names  of  the  progeny  of  Cain  are  therefore 
expounded  as  allegorically  expressing  the  various  ills  of  the  soul. 
On  the  contrary,  Abel  was  natural  and  untrained  piety — the  % 
younger  son,  because  it  succeeds  the  tempest  of  first-bom  youth- 
ful passion.  Cain  and  Abel  enter  into  contest,  in  which  Abel 
succumbs,  because  his  piety  is  uncultivated  and  his  mind  un- 
trained. The  successors  of  Abel  have  now  to  make  good  this 
defect  The  six  generations  from  Seth  to  Jacob  mark  the  six 
stages  of  piety,  by  which  a  Seth  becomes  an  Israel — a  prince 
with  God.  First  we  have  Enos,  or  hope,  then  Henoch,  or  repent- 
ance, and  Noah,  or  righteousnesa  The  latter,  however,  was  only 
perfect  in  his  generation ;  he  is  the  culminating  point  of  one 
kind  of  spiritual  wisdom,  which  embraces  the  four  cardinal 
virtues  of  justice,  temperance,  wisdom,  and  courage.  But  there 
is  a  higher  kind  of  virtue — ^viz.,  that  of  the  religious  philosopher, 
gradually  attained  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  which 
marks  an  entirely  different  stage  of  development  For  the 
attainment  of  this  stage,  mental  culture  was  necessary.  Abraham 
entered  upon  it  by  leaving  the  land  of  the  Chaldees,  who  held 
that  nature  is  its  own  cause.  He  went  to  Haran,  or  caves,  i.  e., 
made  a  right  use  of  his  senses,  and  thus  attained,  by  the  second 
and  inferior  evidence  (that  from  a  view  of  nature)  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God.  Abraham  had  a  son  by  Hagar,  or  worldly  wisdom, 
the  handmaid  of  Sarah,  or  perfect  'virtue.  In  Mamre  he  met, 
however,  only  three  angels — viz.,  the  Logos,  and  the  potencies 
of  goodness  and  of  power,  but  did  not  rise  to  a  view  of  the 
highest  God.  Corresponding  to  the  contemplation  of  these  three 
angels  is  the  service  of  God  for  his  own  sake  (the  Logos),  from 
love  (potency  of  goodness)  and  from  fear  (potency  of  power) — all 
three  attainable  by  natural  religion  in  the  sense  which  Philo 
attached  to  that  term.  If  Abraham  had  faUh,  Isaac  rose  to  con^ 
victicra.  Then  Esau,  or  passion,  was  rejected,  and  Jacob,  or 
ascetic  virtue,  which  constitutes  the  highest  wisdom,  chosen. 
Here  necessity,  not  pleasure,  forms  the  bond  between  the  sensual 
and  the  super-sensual.  Asceticism  consists  in  abstinence  from 
worldly  or  material  pleasures,  and  patient  endurance  of  all  suf- 
fennga  However,  asceticism  does  not  imply  abstinence  from  m 
the  necessaries  of  life^  or  the  self -infliction  of  pahi  for  tke  xqlksc&-      f 
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fication  of  the  flesh.  Its  full  practice  in  entire  renunciation  of 
the  world,  and  retirement  to  the  wilderness  is  only  recommended 
to  those  of  mature  age  and  at  the  close  of  a  practical  life,  in 
which  the  principles  of  Asceticism  have  been  studied,  defended, 
and  partially  exemplified. 

We  conclude  this  brief  sketch,  in  which  we  have  only  deli- 
neated the  most  prominent  features  of  Philo's  system,  by  giving 
our  author's  replies  to  some  questions  on  which  the  reader  may 
desire  information.  Trials  and  difficulties,  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  our  connexion  with  matter,  are  in  this  respect  indeed 
requisite  for  the  moral  education  of  the  ascetic,  but  absolutely 
speaking  they  are  hindrances,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  wiD 
be  a  period  when  such  impediments  will  no  longer  intervene 
between  the  soul  and  God.  11)0  privileges  of  the  Israelites  do 
not  consist  in  their  original  choice  by  God,  but  in  possessing  an 
ancestry  which,  by  gradual  development,  attained  in  Moses  to 
full  communion  with  God.  Their  sufferings  were  due  to  sin,  and 
bear  proportion  to  their  privilegea  But  a  brighter  day  is  yet  to 
dawn  upon  Israel.  Their  common  return  to  piety  ^-ill  fill  the 
nations  amougst  whom  they  are  dispersed  with  awe  ;  thev  will 
be  dismissed  from  the  lands  of  their  captivity,  and  return  to 
Palestine,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Divine  Being  in  human  form, 
visible  only  to  themselves.  An  era  of  universal  holiness,  peace, 
and  prosperity  will  then  ensue.  Passion  will  give  place  to  virtue, 
wild  beasts  will  lose  their  destructive  characttT,  war  will  cease, 
or  at  least  its  commencement  and  termination  will  Ih?  almost 
sinmltaneous.  The  harvests  will  be  so  plentiful  that  none  will 
re(|uire  to  collect  stores,  and  tlie  supply  of  each  will  l>e  abundant 
A  numerous  family,  long  life,  exemption  from  disease — in  a 
word,  ever}^thing  reciuisite  for  happiness  and  comfort,  will  be 
provided.  Finally,  all  mankind,  inHut»nccd  bv  the  example  of 
Israel,  will  turn  to  the  Lord.  The  Messiah  of  this  redeemed 
world  is  the  Logos,  the  same  who  leil  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  accom- 
panied and  guided  them  as  the  cloud  and  fierj'  pillar — that  ricsr 
of  God,  and  invisible  i)rinc«'  of  angels  ! 

Such  is  a  brief  sumraar}'  of  the  system  of  Philo.  Besides  the 
])liilasophical,  historical,  and  theologiial  interest  attaching  to  it, 
its  influence  on  the  develojmient  of  tlie  Christian  Alexandrian 
school,  on  certain  systems  of  Gnosticism,  and  some  tendencief 
which  were  not  confined  to  one  school  or  party,  but  l>ecanie  a 
])owcrful  clement  in  the  church  generally,  and  led  to  imjiortant 
niodiHcations  of  the  primitive  .simplicity  of  Christian  faith  and 
manners,  ought  to  secure  for  it  an  attentive  cousidenition. 
Philo  s  mysticism  is  indeed  j*'jnne  when  comfjared  with  that  of 
the  Kabbalah,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  lea 
])rofi]ndity  and  freshness  of  thought,  and  fewer  genuine  spiritaal 
elements,    it  has  sometimes  been  a^tserted  that  Christianity  owed 
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its  origin  to  Alexandrian  mysticism.  Ignorance  alone  could  have 
originated  or  credited  such  a  statement  It  is  not  indeed  denied 
that  the  residuum  of  spiritual  truth  preserved  in  Jewish  mysti- 
cism presented  many  traces  of  the  precious  truths  brought  to  light 
by  the  Gospel.  But  a  single  verse  in  the  Gospel  of  John  (i.  14) 
sufficiently  exhibits,  to  our  mind,  the  fundamental  difference  and 
contrast  between  the  views  of  Philo,  and  in  general  between  the 
highest  aspirations  of  human  thinking  and  inspired  doctrine  : — 
And  the  Word  was  itiade  fiesh  and  dwelt  among  us  (a/nd  we 
beheld  His  glory  y  the  glory  as  of  tlie  ordy  begotten  of  the  Faiher) 
fxiXl  of  grace  and  truth. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  glad  that  the  spirited  publisher,  Mr. 
Bohn,  tb  whom  English  readers  are  under  so  many  obligations, 
has  undertaken  to  furnish  the  student  with  an  elegant,  good,  and 
cheap  translation  of  the  works  of  Philo.  We  hope  he  will 
meet  with  the  encouragement  and  success  which  he  deserves. 
If  ecclesiastical  history  is  to  be  studied  not  as  a  succession  of  un- 
connected facts,  but  in  its  gradual  internal  development,  the 
history  of  Gnosticism  should  be  prefaced  by  that  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Jewish  mysticism,  of  the  Kabbalah,  and  the  writings  of 
Philo-Judaeus. 
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Louis  XIV,,  and  the  Writers  of  his  Age;  being  a  Course  of  Lectures 
delivered  (in  French)  to  a  select  atidience  in  New  York,  By  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Astie.  Introduction  and  Translation  by  the  Rev.  E.  N. 
Kirk.     Boston :  John  P.  Jewitt  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.     1855. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  dissertations  designed  to  present  a 
view  of  that  literary  galaxy  which  shone  forth  in  France  undec  t\&& 
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reign  of  bim  who  has  been  styled  by  way  of  eminence  the  Chrand 
Manarqne.  The  author  commences  with  an  hifitorical  picture  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  his  times,  and  then  proceeds  to  a  series  of  critical 
biographies  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  every  department  of  litcrar 
ture  who  adorned  that  period.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that  both 
England  and  other  European  nations  participated,  at  that  era,  in  the 
same  bountiful  harvest  of  intellect  and  learning.  Especially  in  oar 
own  country  some  of  the  greatest  names  which  adorn  our  literatorc 
flourished  coevally  with  those  authors  who  still  retain  their  supre- 
macy as  the  glory  of  France.  Time  would  fail  to  reiieat  the  names  of 
ihoee,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  century — that  vintage  season  *rich 
with  the  spoils  of  time' — constructed  the  pathway  for  that  march  of 
intellect  which  is  boasted  of  in  later  days.  The  literary  worthies  of 
Great  Britain,  however,  do  not  lie  within  the  circumference  of  our 
author's  design ;  but  to  those  of  France  ho  does  ample  justice.  Hs 
exhibits  a  gallery  of  portraits,  in  which  the  drawing  is  as  accurately 
defined  as  the  colouring  is  rich  and  consistent.  We  are  introduced  sue- 
cessively  to  Corneille,  E.acnic,  and  Molicre,  on  the  dramatic  stage;  to 
Fenelon  in  the  pulpit,  and  to  La  Fontaine  and  Boileau  in  cvncnil  lite- 
rature. In  adclition  to  these  we  are  pleased  to  lind  two  lectures  d^ 
voted  to  Pascal,  the  sc»cond  of  the  series  to  his  *  Provincial  Letten,* 
and  the  ninth  and  concluding  lecture  to  his  *  Thouglits.'  To  tke 
autlior  last  named,  with  whuni  we  fancy  the  reading  public  ore  imr  too 
little  acciuainted,  he  dcH*s  ani]>le  justice.  JVrha{)s  there  never  was  an 
instance  in  which  such  conceptions  as  those  which  we  find  in  Pascal*! 
*  Thoughts'  were  thrown  off'  amidst  the  agonies  of  neuralgia ; — *w 
sola  voiupfas,  isolamnifjur  inali ;  while  the  '  Provincial  Letters' will  pro- 
bably evrr  remain  the  unrivalled  master|)iece  of  satirical  controvewy. 
The  author's  literary  criticisms,  mingled  as  they  arc  with  biographical 
and  anecdotal  narrative,  will  bring  every  reader  competently  acquainted 
with  the  great  literary  worthies  i)f  that  epoch  which  he  justly  deiH> 
minates  the  AugusUui  age  of  France  ;  and  as  a  com]iaet  view  of  thidt 
era,  we  have  never  met  with  any  work  so  complete  and  elaborate. 

The  only  exception  we  feel  disposed  to  take  has  n^fercDGe  to  the 
comparison  which  the  author  institutes  in  his  introductory  <^iapt«r 
between  France  and  Englantl,  founded  on  the  conduct  of  the 


war.  His  theory  is,  that  the  greater  pnicticol  clficiency  of  the 
Freiieh  army,  as  eoinpared  with  the  I>ritish,  demonstrates  either  the 
sujK'riority  t)f  ;m  absolute  over  a  constitutional  government,  or  that 
our  count ly  must  yield  to  our  French  allies  the  prestige  of  camm^om 
sense  and  administrative  skill  which  tiny  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  The 
author  fails  to  ol)ser\'e  that  the  British  people  not  being  adeqnalelT 
re))resented  in  the  legislature,  cannot  be  held  responsible  (or  that  olBciw 
nepotism,  inca])aeity,  and  corruption  over  which  they  have  no  consti- 
tutional control. 

The  writer's  observations  on  the  conipamtive  efficiency  of  the  two 
arnjies  may  be  fairly  admitte<l ;  but  the  hlame  should  falf  on  the  r^t 
quarter;  and  the  military  and  administrative  skill  of  Great  Britaua 
should  not  l»e  supp<)stHl  to  be  exhausted,  U-cause  certain  ineapdhlo 
rulers  camiot  be  dislodged  from  their  places. 
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The  Booh  of  English  Rivers;  an  account  of  the  Rivers  of  England 
and  Wales,  particularizing  their  respective  Courses,  their  most 
striking  Scenery,  and  the  Chief  Places  of  Interest  on  their  Banks, 
By  Samuel  Lewis,  jim.    London :  Longman  &  Co.     1855. 

This  work  assumes  by  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  rivers  of 
^England  and  Wales  the  apparent  character  of  a  topographical  dic- 
tionary. But  while  it  serves  that  purpose  to  the  extent  of  its  subject, 
it  is  something  more  and  better  than  that.  The  scenery  which  spreads 
around  the  course  of  our  streams  is  described  with  great  fehoity ;  and 
the  historical  knowledge  which  Mr.  Lewis  has  brought  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  events  locally  associated  with  his  theme,  gives  both  value  and 
attractiveness  to  his  book.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  volume  of 
nearly  five  hundred  pages  devoted  to  the  rivers  of  England  wouki  be 
monotonous.  It  will  be  found  on  the  contrary  a  most  readable  and 
pleasing  book,  as  well  as  a  convenient  and  reliable  work  of  reference. 
The  author  names  at  the  close  of  his  description  of  each  iiv<tf  the 
various  sources  whence  he  has  drawn  his  topographical  and  anti<]p^ 
rian  knowledge.  _^_^. 

Catherine  ;  the  Egyptian  Sla»e  in  1852.     By  the  Bev.  W.  J. 
Beaumont, MA.     Cambridge:  MacmiUaa.    1855. 

This  tale,  we  are  assured  by  the  author,  who  was  formerly  Principal 
of  the  English  College  in  Jerusalem,  is  founded  on  facts  communicated 
by  a  missionary  who  was  resident  in  Cairo  at  the  time  of  their  ocouv- 
jence.  It  details  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  a  young  girl,  a  native  of 
Bosnia,  and  a  Christian,  who  had  been  sold  into  slavery  to  a  noble  lady 
at  Cairo,  by  whom  she  was  presented  to  a  rich  and  licentious  friend,  in 
order  to  remove  her  from  the  presence  of  her  son,  whose  manners  indi- 
cated too  great  an  admiration  of  her  beauty.  By  him  she  is  treated 
with  the  utmost  brutality  in  consequence  of  her  refusal  to  submit  to 
bis  lust;  but  having  escaped  firom  the  prison  of  her  tormentor  is 
befriended  by  a  Jewess  and  her  husband,  and  finally  flies  m  safety  to 
Italy  with  a  young  man  who  had  favoured  her  escape,  and  to  whom  she 
is  idtimately  imited.  The  inoidants  of  the  narrative  are  few  and 
simple ;  but  they  afford  occasion  for  a  graphic  development  of  the  state 
of  society  in  Egypt  and  Turkey ;  and  a  sickening  picture  it  is.  '  I  do 
not  believe,'  says  the  author  in  his  preface, '  that  sdl  our  expenditure  of 
blood  and  treasure  in  the  Crimea  otight  to  maintain,  in  its  present  coor 
dition,  that  foul  sink  of  corruption — the  Turkish  government.  I  si»- 
eerely  trust  that  we  may  require  from  the  Ottoman  power  some  secu- 
rity against  the  continuance  of  its  most  crying  evils,  or  we  shall  not 
have  greatly  advanced  the  interests  of  humanity  by  repelling  Kussia.' 


Lectures  on  some  of  the  Arts  connected  with  Organic  Chemistry, 
By  Professor  Brande,  I>.C.L.,  F.E.S.,  &c. 

This  book,  as  the  title-page  informs  us,  contains  the  subject  matter  of 
a  course  of  ten  lectures  delivered  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  in  the 
apring  of  1852,  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  arranged,  by  permission, 
from  the  lecturer's  notes  by  J.  Scoffem,  M.B.    Additional  interest 
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attaches  itself  to  this  course,  since  it  was  the  last  that  the  eminent 
lecturer  gave  before  he  resigned  those  duties  which  he  had  so  long 
and  so  ably  performed.  It  is  impossible,  within  a  brief  space,  to  give 
anything  beyond  an  enumeration  of  the  various  interesting  topics 
noticed  in  the  volume.  The  Professor  devotes  the  first  three  lecture* 
to  a  consideration  of  the  chemical  processes  employed  in  the  dyeing  and 
bleaching  of  textile  fabrics,  and  in  calico  printing,  the  detail  of  which 
is  greatly  enlivened  by  the  historical  sketches  with  which  the  different 
inventions  or  discoveries  are  introduced.  He  then  considers  the 
rationale  of  the  various  methods  made  use  of  for  tanning  leather ;  patt- 
ing on  to  the  subject  of  sugar,  he  describes  the  whole  process  of 
obtaining  that  article  from  the  cane,  and  its  subsequent  refining.  He 
then  treats  of  woody  fibre,  and  within  the  compass  of  one  short 
lecture,  passes  under  review  the  conversion  of  it  into  sugar,  the  prepa- 
ration and  qualities  of  gun-cotton,  Mr.  Claussen's  cottonizing,  and  Mr. 
Mercer's  corrugating  processes,  which  attracted  so  much  attention  at 
the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition ;  the  making  of  bread  from  wood, 
and  the  various  means  adopted  for  preserving  timber  from  decay.  On 
the  next  occasion,  Mr.  Brando  took  up  the  chemistry  of  fatty  bodies, 
and  described  the  manufacture  of  the  various  kinds  of  soap  and  candle*. 
A  scientific  disquisition  on  the  principal  hydrocarbons  with  which 
chemists  arc  acquainted,  introduces  the  important  subject  of  coal-gas, 
and  afterwards  gutta  percha  and  india  rubber,  with  the  extraordinary 
change  that  takes  place  in  the  latter  substance  through  the  con- 
comitant agency  of  sulphur  and  heat,  and  which  has  received  the  name 
of  vulcanization.  The  ninth  lecture  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  *  nitrogeniferous  or  azotizeil*  substances,  com- 
mencing with  nitric  acid  and  i^  compounds,  among  which  gunpowder 
is  introduced,  then  passing  on  to  ammonia,  the  azotized  pnuciplen  of 
vegetables  and  animals,  cyanogen  and  the  prussiates,  and  ending  with 
the  fulminating  com]>ounds.  The  series  concludes  with  a  dencription 
of  the  phenomena  and  proilucts  of  fermentation,  with  the  cheniicml 
characters  of  different  sorts  of  beer,  wine,  spirits,  and  vinegar. 

Mr.  Scolfenihas  evidently  discharged  his  duties  as  editor  with  great 
care,  and  he  has  added  some  valuable  introductory  and  suppleiueutary 
dissertations.  His  descriptions  of  the  natural  history  of  silk,  cottoo, 
and  Kugar,  and  his  historical  accounts  of  the  introduction  of  tliew 
articles  into  European  use,  are  highly  intereriting  ;  while  his  particular 
ac<iuaintancc  with  su<;i^-retining  has  led  him  to  dwell  con  amort  on 
that  subject.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  many  diagrams,  uiott  of 
which  are  really  valuable ;  but  we  hanlly  si*e  why  there  should  be  a 
drawing  of  the  lecturer's  hand  holding  a  Florence  tiask,  in  whidi 
sulphur  is  being  melted,  or  wliat  interest  can  attach  to  sketches  of  an 
inkstund  or  a  lion's  head  in  gutta  i>ercha,  however  servici*able  the 
articles  themselves  may  have  bt-en  on  the  lecture  table.  Thnmghout 
the  work  there  is  little,  if  anything,  that  is  novel  in  a  scientific  point 
of  vic-w,  as  far  as  we  huvc  olmerved  ;  but  that  was  not  the  specific 
object  of  Professor  Hrande.  Altogether  this  volume  offers  to  the 
rL*ading  public  an  unusuaUy  large  amount  of  instructive  matter  giTca 
in  an  attractive  form. 
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The  JPhasis  of  Matter ;  heing  an  Outline  of  the  Discoveries  and  Appli* 
cations  of  Modem  Chemistry.  By  T.  Lindley  Kemp,  M.D.  Two 
Volumes.     Post  8vo.     London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

This  book  is  '  intended  for  the  wants  of  the  general  scholar,  and  of 
men  of  the  world  whose  active  occupations  are  more  or  less  based  on 
a  knowledge  of  chemical  principles  and  chemical  facts.'  We  believe 
with  the  author  that  there  is  room  for  such  a  treatise,  since  those 
hitherto  published,  which  are  professedly  popular,  are  too  limited  in 
their  scope,  and  those  which  are  strictly  scientific  are  too  much  encum- 
bered by  detail  for  the  general  reader.  Dr.  Kemp  has  supplied  this 
desideratimi  by  a  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  materials  that 
compose  or  float  over  the  surface  of  our  globe ;  for  he  not  merely  gives 
a  description  of  the  elementary  bodies  and  their  combinations,  but 
treats  the  reader  to  dissertations  on  mineralc^cal  and  geological 
phenomena,  the  chemistry  of  living  oi^anisms,  and  many  of  the  appli- 
cations of  science  to  the  purposes  of  the  useful  arts  connected  with 
health  and  domestic  economy.  The  book  is  not  profound  in  any 
respect ;  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student.  We  could 
have  wished  that,  such  being  the  case,  the  systematic  arrangements  of 
scientific  manuals  had  been  more  completely  dispensed  with.  Yet  it 
fulfils  its  purpose,  and  belongs  to  a  class  of  work,  for  which  we  have 
been  frequently  asked,  but  heretofore  in  vain. 


Catholic  Nations  and  Protestant  Nations  compared  in  their  Three-fold 
Relation  to  Wealth,  Knowledge,  and  Morality.  By  Napoleon 
Roussel.    8vo.    Two  Volumes,    pp.  313,  322.    London :  Ward  «fc  Co. 

This  work  bears  the  imprint  of  London,  though  '  got  up'  in  France. 
The  two  volumes  are  bound  together,  and  the  course  of  argument 
which  they  pursue  is  in  close  keeping  with  the  temper  of  the  age,  and 
is  strikingly  forcible.  M.  Koussel  sets  out  with  the  position  that 
*  wherever  wealth,  knowledge,  and  morality  shall  be  found,  it  may 
be  said  that  here  truth  exists ;  and  where  misery,  ignorance,  and  vice 
shall  be  found,  there  error  reigns.'  Arguing  from  these  premises,  he 
compares  the  condition  of  various  countries,  such  as  the  protestant  and 
catholic  States  of  America,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  catholic  and 
protestant  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  Belgium 
and  Holland,  and  from  the  whole  concludes,  that  if  these  several  com- 
parisons give  the  same  result, '  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the 
Eroblem  ofben  worked,  and  always  yielding  a  similar  solution,  has  at 
ist  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth.'  This  conclusion  is  worked  out 
with  considerable  force.  The  evidence  adduced  is  clear,  varied,  and 
unequivocal,  and  the  weight  of  it  is  considerably  increased  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  drawn  from  various  authors,  who  never  contemplated  the 
use  now  made  of  their  words.  Nor  is  this  all.  M.  Koussel  has  taken 
the  case  of  England  and  Spain,  and  tracing  their  progress,  has  thence 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  their  religious  faith.  '  Going 
back,'  he  says,  ^  three  centuries,  and  selecting  two  nations,  one  essen- 
tially protestant  and  the  other  essentially  catholic,  we  shall  study  the 
case  of  each  separately,  and  consider  its  starting-point,  its  progress,  and 
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the  height  that  it  has  reached,  in  order  to  aaecrtain  which  of  the  two 
has  ascended  and  which  has  descended  in  the  scale  of  civilization  under 
the  influence  of  its  religious  faith.'  This  course  of  investigation  is  pur- 
sued with  clearness  and  much  force.  A  sound  judgment  is  exercised  in 
selecting  the  evidence  adduced,  and  as  much  of  impartiality  is  visible  aa 
the  character  of  the  human  mind  and  the  strong  convictions  of  the 
author  would  incline  us  to  anticipate.  We  strongly  recommend  the 
work  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  our  readers.  It  will  amply  repay 
them.  Abstract  reasoning  may  be  conclusive  with  a  few,  hut  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  there  is  a  directness  and  overwhelming  force  in  the 
conclusions  derived  from  facts,  which  no  mere  reasoning  can  commind. 
M.  Koussel's  volume  is  an  illustration  of  this,  and  it  should  imme- 
diately find  a  place  not  only  in  the  libraries  of  our  ministers,  but  in 
those  of  all  intell^nt  men,  whatever  their  political  or  religious  faith. 


Tlie  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England;  comprising  not  onljf 
Religious  hut  also  Moral  and  other  Relations.  By  Joseph  B.  Pelt. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  664.  Boston :  Published  by  the  Congregational 
Library  Association. 

Mb.  Felt's  History  promises  to  be  a  valuable  though  not  very  read* 
able  one.  its  title  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
history  us  a  collection  of  historical  materials.  Very  few  will  read  it 
throu^li,  but  no  future  \vriter  on  the  annals  of  New  England  will  over- 
look its  treaj<ures.  To  the  historian  it  will  Ix*  invaluable,  though  it« 
worth  in  this  respect  is  couHidorably  diminished  by  the  absenot  of 
references.  The  volume  now  before  us  is  only  the  iirst,  and  we  are 
not  informed  of  the  extent  to  which  the  work  is  to  be  carried.  It  is 
published  by  the  '  Congregational  Library  Association*  of  Boston,  the 
report  of  whose  Committee  on  the  character  of  the  work  is  very  pn^ 
perh'  prefixed  to  the  present  volume.  '  It  everywhere  diselosea,*  says 
the  Committee,  '  a  thoroughness  of  research,  and  an  accuracy  of  state- 
ment in  regard  to  nu^ttcrs  of  fact,  which  the  early  history  of  New 
England  has  never  before  luul,  and  will  never  again  need.  No  other 
writer  un  the  subject,  among  the  living  or  the  dead,  has  devoted  the 
time  or  enjoyed  the  ijAcilities  which  luive  l>een  aiibrded  to  the  author  of 
this  work.* 

Al  r.  Felt,  we  art*  informed,  has  been  pursuing  his  investigatiins  for 
twenty  years  amongst  the  bi*f t  libraries  i>f  America  and  England.  Ue 
ha'^  shrunk  from  no  labor,  and  has  s] tared  no  pains  by  which  his  ol^jtsct 
might  Ix;  lUHromplished,  ami  we  are  glad  to  re|>ort  that — so  far  aa  wa 
have  examined  the  work — it  is  honorable  alike  to  his  diligence^ 
corrt'ctness.  and  fidelity.  The  History  is  drawn  up  in  the  funu  of 
aiuksds,  whieh,  wliatever  advantage  it  may  pi^tssess,  does  not  certainlr 
increase  its  attraction  t4>  general  readers.  In  some  rei4>ects  the  woik 
is  similar  to  Mr.  Haiibury's  *  Memorials  of  the  ludepi'udents.*  It  ia  a 
storehtmso  from  which  future  writers  will  largely  glean.  Few  nuaiara 
capable  of  th«'  dlligince  reiiuiriKl  tor  its  }in>paratiou,  nor  is  the  number 
mui^h  greater  of  those  who  will  fairly  estimate  its  wortli  now  that  it  a 
executed. 
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Doctor  Antonio.  A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  *  Lorenzo  Benoni.' 
FoBt  8vo.  pp.  454.  Edinbur^  :  Thomas  Constable  &  Co. 
The  readers  of  *  Lorenzo  Benoni'  will  need  no  argument  to  indUce 
them  to  peruse  this  volume.  The  rare  qualities  of  the  former  work 
will  stimulate  their  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  tho  present 
one.  Nor  will  they  be  disappointed.  Large  as  their  expectations 
may  be,  we  promise  their  fulfilment.  ^  Don  Antonio,'  like  its  pre- 
decessor, is  evidently  the  production  of  an  intelligent,  refined,  and 
piu«  mind,  keenly  alive  to  whatever  is  beautiful  in  outward  forms  and 
in  moral  sentiments^  sympathetic  with  the  highest  and  best  types  of 
humanity,  and  generously  patriotic.  The  hero  of  the  tale,  an  Italian 
physician,  bom  in  Sicily,  and  practising  at  Bordighera ;  his  patient, 
Lucy  Daenne;  and  her  father,  St.  John;  are  fidl-length  portraits, 
somewhat  exaggerated  in  their  qualities,  whether  good  or  bad,  but 
deeply  interesting  as  studies.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Italy,  and  the 
incidents  of  the  tale,  which  are  but  few,  are  blended  with  the  political 
struggles  of  Naples  in  a  manner  which  betokens  great  skill,  and 
largely  conduces  to  the  value  of  the  work.  Whilst  there  are  no 
marvellous  scenes  in  the  ordinary  style  of  novel-writing,  there  is 
a  deep  growing  interest  in  the  volume,  which  carries  on  the 
reader  to  its  close,  and  then  leaves  a  feeling  of  regret  that  the 
narrative  had  not  been  continued.  The  volume,  in  its  own  depart- 
ment, is  just  such  an  one  as  we  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of  our 
young  people;  pure  in  sentiment,  and  correct  in  style,  its  tendency 
whether  literary  or  moral,  is  good,  whilst  the  politicai  views  which 
it  propounds  are  free  from  all  exaggeration  and  materialism.  Thev 
are  the  well-balanced  judgment  of  an  upright  and  considerate  mind, 
rather  than  the  fiery  impulses  which  shook  the  fabric  of  European 
monarchy  in  1848.  Should  another  outbreak  occur  at  Naples — and 
this  is  highly  probable — we  fervently  pray  that  its  result  may  be  far 
diiferent  from  that  in  which  Don  Antonio  took  a  prominent  but 
disastrous  part.  «____ 

A  History  of  the  Dissenters'  Marriages  BiU  of  1855,  with  Ohseroa- 
tions  on  the  principal  Alterations  made  therein  in  the  Commons 
and  the  Lords  as  affecting  Churchmen^  Dissenters,  and  Jews.    By 
Hull  Terrell.     To  which  is  appended  a  Letter  to  the  Author,  con- 
taining Suggestions  on  the  Bill,  by  Thomas  Mann,  Esq.,  of  the  Ge- 
neral Kegistry  Office.  8vo.  pp.  53.  Is.  London :  Eobert  Theobald. 
In  our  Journal  for  September  we  reported  that  the  '  Dissenters'  Mas- 
riages  Bill'  had  been  postponed  until  the  next  session  of  Pazliament. 
We  then  gave  the  history  of  this  matter  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
Mr.  Terrell  to  the  editor  of  the  *  Patriot.'     These  circumstances  w» 
need  not  now  repeat.     Our  object  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  this 
pamphlet,  and  to  recommend  our  friends  to  obtain  and  peruse  it.     The 
measure  must  come  under  consideration  next  session,  and  Mr.  TeEsdl 
has  rendered  a  good  service  by  supplying  the  means  of  obiaining,  wi)bh 
little  cost  and  labor,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  it.      His  pamphlst 
wears  a  business  character,  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  shooM 
have  an  extensive  circulation. 
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Oeological  Facts;  or,  the  Crust  of  the  Earth,  What  it  is,  and 
what  are  its  Uses,  By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Barrett,  Kojston.  London : 
Arthur  Hall  &  Co.    pp.  288. 

In  the  present  cosmoramic  age,  when  everybody  must  see  something 
of  everything,  it  is  no  mean  attainment  to  possess  the  exhibitor's  art 
of  effectively  grouping  the  ready-made  works  of  absent  artisans, 
arranging  them  with  taste  and  discernment,  and  thus  contributing  to 
fill  the  intellectual  Panopticon.  This  merit  belongs  to  Mr.  Barrett  in 
the  volume  before  us.  Without  pretending  to  originality  of  discovery 
or  profnndity  of  reasoning,  he  has  produced  from  notes  of  oral  lectures 
a  pleasant,  truthful,  usefid  general  picture  of  geology.  The  wise  and 
earnest  student  will  not  seek  for  encyclopaedic  lore  in  a  popular  lecture, 
but  the  disclosures  of  the  latter  may  induce  many  persons  to  resort  to 
the  former.  Besides  the  class  to  which  such  treatises  are  only 
elementary,  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  instructed  intelligent 
persons  who,  amidst  the  needful  din  of  common  life,  must  perforce  rest 
satisfied  with  such  utterances  concerning  science  as  the  present.  A 
lively  style,  thorough  love  of  the  subject,  skill  in  quotation — and  above 
all — a  manly,  reverent,  sound,  and  becoming  way  of  dealing  with  God 
in  his  word  and  works,  enable  us  most  cordially  to  commend  this 
little  volume  to  the  lecture-loving  population  of  these  realms. 

We  object  to  the  use  of  Scripture  for  the  expression  of  a  common 
truth  at  p.  15,  and  in  a  statement  at  p.  91  the  Devonian  culmi  of 
carboniferous  age  are  confounded  with  the  Bovey  coal,  which  is 
tertiary. 

JEzekiel  and  the  Book  of  his  Prophecy  :  an  Exposition.     Bv  Patrick 
Fairbaim,  D.D.     Second  Edition.    8vo.    Edinburgh :  T.  &  t.  Clark. 

Scotland  is  far  ahead  of  the  southern  portion  of  our  island  in  the 
production  of  Biblical  commentaries  suiteil  to  the  demands  of  the  age. 
The  names  of  Brown,  Candlish,  llaldane,  Eadie,  Henderson,  and 
several  others  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader  in  this  connexion,  nor 
will  that  of  Dr.  Fairbaim,  the  learned  author  of  the  *  Typology  of 
Scripture,'  and  of  the  valuable  ex|>osition  of  Ezekiel  now  before  un,  be 
deemed  unworthy  to  be  placed  by  their  side.  We  heartily  congra- 
tulate him,  and  the  religious  public  at  large,  on  the  ap|)earance  of  a 
second  edition  of  so  highly  meritorious  a  production,  and  we  trust 
that  now,  since  its  reputation  is  fairly  established,  so  lon^  ui  in* 
terval  will  not  elapse  before  a  new  impression  shall  be  called  for. 
It  deserves,  and  we  believe  it  will  attain,  a  widely  extended  circa* 
lation,  not  only  among  those  who  are  professionally  devoted  to 
the  study  uf  divinity,  but  also  amongst  the  many  devout  and  in* 
telligent  laymen  belonging  to  various  evangelical  bodies.  There  is 
no  parade  of  learning  about  it  to  frighten  the  less  erudite  from  its 
pages,  and  yet  it  is  sufficiently  rich  in  the  results  of  profound  and 
earnest  study  to  tempt  the  careful  perusal  of  the  npest  Biblical 
scholars,  its  tone  is  uncompromisingly  orthodox  without  being 
bigoted,  and  its  style  of  exposition  is  solid  and  clear.  Whilat  far  from 
lacking   in   originality  and  independent  thought,  it   is  a  model  of 
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sobriety.  What  a  pity  but  Dr.  Gumming  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  our 
author,  and  conned  over  his  sensible  remarks  upon  the  thirty-eighth 
chapter  of  the  prophet  before  inflicting  upon  us  his  last  new  book, 
which  we  hope  till  either  he  or  the  religious  world  becomes  wiser,  wiU 
indeed  prove  to  be  *  The  End.' 


The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jems.  By  Dr.  Kudolf  Stier.  Vol.  I.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Second  Revised  and  Enlarge  German  Edition  by 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope.     Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

*  The  Words  of  the  Word' — such  was  the  striking  and  impressive  title 
which  Dr.  Stier  at  first  thought  of  prefixing  to  his  work,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  statement  of  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  abandon 
this  intention,  and  to  adopt  in  preference  the  simpler  designation,  we 
are  not  sure  that  in  this  instance  second  thoughts  were  best.  We  will 
not,  however,  quarrel  with  his  fragrant  gifb  for  the  sake  of  the  name, 
especially  in  a  case  where  the  only  difference  is  between  a  good  and  a 
possibly  better  one.  All  such  points  are  utterly  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  sublime  subject  which  our  author  has  undertaken  to 
handle.  It  was  a  happy  conception  when  he  projected  a  commentary 
upon  the  sayings  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  and  we 
express  the  unanimous  opinion  of  evangelical  Germany,  when  we 
affirm  that  the  lofty  idea  has  been  worthily  carried  out.  Dr.  Stier  is 
a  ripe  scholar,  a  man  of  masculine  genius,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
devout  and  humble  Christian.  He  sits  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  to  learn 
of  Him,  and  abhors  the  impiety  of  putting  his  own  thoughts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Teacher.  The  only  post  he  aspires  to  is  that  of 
plain  Mr.  Interpreter,  and  most  ably  does  he  acquit  himself  in  that 
capacity.  We  know  of  no  exposition  of  the  Gk)spels  which  can  compare 
with  this  invaluable  production.  His  commentary  on  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  for  instance,  which  occupies  a  great  portion  of  the 
present  volume,  is  decidedly  superior  to  either  Tholuck's  or  Olshausen's, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Let  our  readers  prociu-e  the  work,  and 
after  judging  for  themselves,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  coincide  in  our 
opinion,  and  be  grateful  to  us  for  calling  their  attention  to  its  very 
great  merits.  

Impressions  of  China  and  the  Present  Revolution:  its  Progress 
and  Prospects.  By  Capt.  Fishboume,  Commander  of  the  *  Hermes' 
on  her  late  visit  to  Nankin,  pp.  441.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  London : 
Sceley,  Jackson,  &  Halliday.     1855. 

This  book  should  have  received  an  earlier  notice :  it  is,  indeed,  of 
little  use  to  praise  a  book  of  this  kind,  except  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  for  its  contents  are  soon  absorbed  into  contemporary 
literature,  and  the  topics  on  which  it  treats  naturally  imdergo  a  change 
of  phase  or  of  interest.  We  will,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
describing  the  work  in  few  words.  It  contains  the  observations  and 
reflections  of  a  Christian  and  intelligent  man,  who  had  rare  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  a  good  judgment  on  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
movements  of  this  century.    On  that  movement  we  deem  it  premature 
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to  prophesy— even  the  materials  of  criticigm  are  very  iioperfect — but 
Capt.  l^^shboume  is  one  of  those  who  have  done  most  and  best  to 
enable  us  to  understand  it.  Uis  book  deserves,  and  will  doubtii 
obtain — indeed,  we  should  suppose,  has  obtained — extensive  notice. 


An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Cicero,  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Bernard  Rudolf  Abeken.  Edited  by  Charles  Merivmle, 
B.D.     London :  Longman  &,  Co.     1854.     pp.  484. 

The  present  volume,  different  in  plan,  arrangement,  and  purpose  from 
any  other  Life  of  Cicero  in  the  English  language,  is  intended  to  furnish 
tutors  and  schoolmasters  with  an  exact  philosophical  acquaintance  with 
the  biography  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  liomans.  It  were 
superfluous  to  remark  on  the  extreme  value  of  a  work  like  the  present, 
which,  in  its  English  form,  happy  in  translation  and  type,  is  another 
specimen  of  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  publications  of  the  Messiv. 
Longman.  The  title  which  Mr.  Charles  Merivale  has  given  the  work 
may  mislead  the  reader  at  first.  M.  Abeken  had  designated  his  work 
*  Cicero  in  his  Letters* — implying  that  the  orator's  life  could  bo  well 
read  from  a  chronological  arrangement  of  his  letters.  Whv  noi  retaiii 
so  cxj)rcs8ive  a  title  ?  Literate  men  will  not  reijuire  that  it  should  be 
explained :  illiterate  men  will  not  read  the  book,  and,  therefore,  the 
explanation  is  not  needed  on  their  account.  The  volume  is  of  gretti 
value ;  not  the  less  so  because  of  the  admirable  analysis  which  it  fur- 
nishes of  Cicero's  moral  and  political  character. 


Talvi's  History  of  the  Colonization  of  America,  Edited  by  William 
Hazlitt,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  Two  Volumes.  London: 
T.  C.  Newby. 

The  ])ublic  probably  are  not  aware  that  *  Talvi '  is  the  assumed  name 
of  Caroline  von  Jacob,  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  Professor  in  Ger- 
many, and  who  is  now  the  wife  of  the  enidite  Dr.  Robinson,  author 
of  *  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,'  See.  Tlie  aim  of  the  writer  of 
the  work  before  us  is  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  grt»at  Americm 
Coninionwealtli  from  its  origin,  and  thus,  as  the  volumt-s  were  origi- 
nally written  in  (Jenuan,  an<l  chiefly  circulate  among  the  constontlj 
increaiiing  German  population  in  the  States,  they  were  intended 
for  tlie  instruction  of  the  authoress's  compatriots,  not  a  few  of 
wlioni,  wearii'd  with  the  des|K)tism  which  niles  their  countrj'  as  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  and  rendere<l  sick  at  heart  by  the  faithlessness  of  the  nilera 
to  their  oaths,  look  longingly  towards  the  land  beyond  the  AtUmtio 
where  thousands  of  their  bnrthren  enjoy  the  swt-ets  of  liberty.  Indeed^ 
unless  the  same  absolute  authority  which  fetters  the  German  pNai» 
and  hinders  the  healthy  advancement  of  the  Gt*nnan  iieople,  ahall 
put  a  che<;k  to  the  flow  of  emigration,  many  years  will  nut  c^Me 
before  a  )>owerful  and  free  German  State  will  lie  in  existence  on  llid 
North  A  merican  continent.  These  admirable  volume*  will  do  not  a  littlo 
to  increase  yet  more  the  deaire  tor  emigration  in  the  hcartu  of  thoM 
who  mourn  in  bondage,  and  «gh  over  Uat  detolrtiona  of  their  Mowid 
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fiktberland.  In  England  we  have  not  been  deficient  in  excellent  hicrto- 
rical  aoootmts  of  the  colonization  of  at  least  New  England.  Neal, 
Robertson,  and  Chalmers,  whd  had  access  to  the  documents  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  have  supplied  the  English  public  with  excellent  nana> 
tives  of  that  colonization ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  book  of 
Edeling,  the  German  public  had  no  satisfactory  work  on  the  subject 
until  the  publication  of  these  volumes  by  *  Talvi,'  and  of  a  transla- 
tion of  Mr.  Bancroft's  great  work.  The  vplumes  are  well  written, 
philosophical,  instructive,  and  highly  entertaining,  and  are  worthy 
of  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  lovers  of  history. 


Missions  Urged  upon  the  State,  on  Grounds  both  of  DiUy  and  Policy, 
An  Essay  which  obtained  the  Maitland  Prize  in  the  year  1852.  By 
the  Eev.  C.  K.  Bobinson,  M.A.  Cambridge:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
pp.  127. 

SrR  Peregkike  Mattlaitd  long  held  a  military  command  in  the 
Iifdian  army,  and  was  well  known,  not  only  as  an  eminently  good  man, 
but  also  for  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  grand  objects  of  missionary 
labour.  From  respect  to  the  general's  memory,  hra  surviving  friends 
founded  two  Maitland  scholarships  in  the  grammar  school  at  Madras, 
and  a  triennial  prize  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  an  English 
essay  on  the  subject  of  missionary  enterprise.  The  author  of  the 
present  essay,  which  secured  the  prize,  is  an  admirable  advocate 
of  the  cause  whose  claims  he  enforces.  Our  principles  do  not,  of 
course,  permit  us  to  sanction  his  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  state 
interference  on  behalf  of  missionary  service ;  but  we  fully  agree  with 
all  that  he  has  said  in  this  very  able  essay  on  the  social  and  political 
advantages  of  missions,  both  to  our  own  and  to  heathen  lands.  True 
charity  blesses  both  giver  and  receiver. 


The  First  Qause ;  or,  a  Treatise  upon  the  JBeiny  and  Attributes  of  God, 
In  Two  Parts — ^viz.,  1.  The  Proof  from  Meason;   2.  Tlie  Proof 
from  Revelation,     By  J.  C.  Whish,  M.A.    8vo.    pp.  4r4i7.     London : 
Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Halliday.     1855. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  prize-essay  system,  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  it  serves  to  direct  the  attention  of  many  minds  to  important 
subjects,  and  secures  a  practical  result  in  the  form  of  numerous  publi- 
cations. Our  table  is  always  bearing  proof  of  the  stimulating  effects 
of  literary  competition.  Afber  every  adjudication,  we  are  called  to  the 
contemplation  of  several  works  owing  their  existence,  avowedly  or 
without  avowal,  to  the  announcement  of  a  premium.  The  volume 
before  us,  we  are  told,  *  was  sent  to  compete  for  the  Burnett  premiums ; 
but  as  its  publication  was  not  intended  to  depend  upon  the  issue,  it  was 
in  the  press  before  the  decision  was  announced.*  It  is  no  business  of 
ours  to  pronounce  upon  its  merits  in  relation  to  that  award,  or  to  in- 
stitute a  comparison  between  it  and  the  successful  treatises.  We, 
however,  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  Mr.  Whish,  without  producing 
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anything  very  original  on  the  subject  of  the  Divine  existence  and  attri* 
butes,  has  furnished  an  essay  of  much  solid  excellence,  containing  not  a 
little  acute  thought  and  forcible  reasoning.  Dividing  his  work  into  Two 
Parts — the  Proof  from  Beason,  and  the  Proof  from  Bevelation — and 
adopting  the  a  posteriori  argument,  he  maintains  his  positions,  with 
which  in  general  we  agree,  with  judgment,  moderation,  and  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  questions  discussed. 


Hie  Churches  for  the  Timet,  and  the  Preachers  for  the  People.     By 
William  Ferguson.     London :  B.  L.  Green,     pp.  308. 

Tnis  is  an  honest  and  outspoken  book,  by  an  energetic,  devoted,  and 
laborious  minister,  pointing  out  many  of  the  evils  which  obtaia 
among  Nonconformist  churches,  and  suggesting  appropriate  remedies 
for  them.  The  excellent  author  ranges  over  an  extensive  sphere; 
shrewdly  detecting  latent  errors ;  and,  in  no  measured  terms,  oondemna 
professions  which  are  unreal,  and  religious  observances  which  are  a 
mockery.  Wo  have  long  l)een  convinced  of  many  of  the  serious  evils 
which  he  describes  and  deplores,  esj>ecially  in  relation  to  the  economiGS 
of  some  of  our  smaller  dissenting  societies.  That  an  advocate  of  need- 
ful reforms,  so  able  and  zealous  as  our  author,  may  iind  his  volume 
extensively  and  profitably  read,  will  give  us  much  satisfaction  ;  and  to 
this  end  we  heartily  commend  it. 


Journal  of  a  Cruise  among  the  Islands  of  the  Western  Pacific^  Ac.  Ac. 
By  Captain  J.  E.  Erskine,  B.N.  London :  John  Murray,   pp.  488. 

From  the  days  of  Anson  and  of  Cook,  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  been  one 
of   the   most  interesting  scenes   of   modem   travel   and  adventure. 
Therein  are  islands  of  romantic  beauty  :  ]Hvp1e  with  |)Geu]iar  cluurae^ 
teristics,  now  becoming  rapidly  extinct,  or  passing  from  the  grosser 
forms   of  barbarity  towards  the  confines  of  civihzation.      Here  are 
growths  and  phenomena  unknown   to   naturalists,   whose  resewches 
have   been   confined  to  the  Old  World,  or  merely  to  the  American 
continent ;    and  thither    have    niissionarit^s    sailoil,    carrying    with 
them  that  truth  which  perishes  not  or  changes  not  with  the  decays 
or  revolutions  of  the  world,  and  whose  heroic  courage  and  pernstenca 
are  shedding  the  rays  of  a  moral  loveliness  upon  the  Edens  of  the 
Southern  2:ik'a.      Those  which  now  are   thinly  |)opulated  islands,  or 
inhabited  by  men  whose  l)enighted  minds  can  with  difficulty  compnN 
bend  the  elements  of  the  Christian  faith,  will  be  inhabited,  befon  manj 
years  have  passed,  by  brave,  energetic,  and  refined  peoples,  emigrante 
either  from  Euro{)e  or  from  the  United  States.  The  British  Qovenunent 
and  iH'ople  arc  under  no  small  obligation  to  the  accomplished  and  skillul 
commander  who  narrates,  in  the  volume  we  now  briefly  notice,  his  cruise 
in  the  'Ilavannah*  frigate  among  the  islands  of  the  Western  Pacifie. 
Such  a  work  deserves  a  longer  notice,  but  which,  however,  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  give.    Adorned  and  enriched  by  plates  and  maps  contsinioff 
the  most  recent  information,  written  with  the  freshness  and  abiUtj^aa^ 
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from  the  best  evidence,  thoroughly  impartial  in  narration,  and  abun- 
dant in  detail,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  Captain  Erskine's  volume 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  maritime  literature.  They  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  missionary  labour  will  be  rejoiced  at  the 
handsome  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  ministers,  their  exertions, 
successes,  and  hospitalities.  It  is  cheering  to  learn,  on  testimony  so 
imexceptionable  as  that  of  Captain  Erskine,  that  the  servants  of  the 
truth  are  doing  a  noble  work  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  and  for 
full  information  on  the  subject  we  heartily  commend  this  admirable 
volume  to  our  numerous  readers. 


A  Few  Words  to  the  Jews.     By  One  of   Themselves.     Fcap  8vo. 
pp.  210.     London  :  John  Chapman.     1855. 

Wbitten  by  a  Jewess — the  late  Charlotte  Montefiore — these  pages 
are  designed  to  bring  out  the  religious  and  moral  element  of  Ju- 
daism, and  to  purify  and  quicken  the  religious  and  moral  hfe  of  Jews. 
There  is  much  in  them  that  all  enlightened  students  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  will  approve,  and  all  well-wishers  to  the  ancient  people  will 
hope  may  find  acceptance.  The  ethical  features  of  the  old  dispensa- 
tion are  well  presented,  and  some  of  the  chief  needs  of  its  disciples  are 
tenderly  and  earnestly  addressed.  But  there  is  lacking,  in  our  view, 
an  insight  into  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  Hebrew  system,  and  the 
most  effectual  means  of  spiritual  renovation.  What  Paul  saw  in  the 
faith  and  service  of  prophets  and  priests  the  authoress  does  not  appear 
to  have  seen,  and  history  as  well  as  inspiration  teaches  us  to  regard 
that  as  the  necessary  instrument  of  holy  life.  The  character  and  rela- 
tions of  Deity,  moral  precepts,  and  the  hope  of  immortality,  however 
clearly  and'beautifully  expounded,  without  the  revealed  truth  of  me- 
diation aod  divine  influence,  neither  realize  our  idea  of  the  '  pure  and 
noble  revelation,'  nor  satisfy  our  sense  of  the  wants  of  Jew  or  Gentile. 


Ood  and  his  Works;  or,  the  Existence  of  God  in  harmony  with 
JETuman  Consciousness,  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Roberts.  Crown  8vo. 
pp.  195.     Partridge,  Oakey,  &  Co.     1855. 

Thebe  is  no  problem  more  solemn  than  the  existence  of  Deity ;  and 
none  requiring  at  the  present  time  more  anxious  thought  on  the  part 
of  philosophers  and  philanthropists.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there 
are  some — there  are  many — who,  if  not  prepared  to  deny  the 
existence  of  God,  yet  profess  an  inability  to  believe  in  it.  What  is 
the  proof  of  this  fundamental  fact  ?  And  how  may  it  be  used  ?  Are 
logical  reasonings  of  use,  and,  if  so,  of  what  kind  ?  Or  is  the  matter 
one  of  consciousness?  The  author  of  *  God  and  his  Works*  *  has  taxed 
reason  to  the  utmost ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  is  constrained  to  admit 
that,  however  legitimate  and  exalted  her  functions,  she  is  but  the 
handmaid  and  interpreter  of  faith.  The  existence  of  God  must  be 
received  by  faith.'  Beginning  with  the  existence  of  God  as  a  realized 
fact,  the  author  passes  to  a  consideration  of  his  being  and  his  attri- 
N.a — ^VOL.  X.  S  S 
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biitee.  We  cannot  gire  an  analyBis  of  Ihb  reasoaingB,  nor  even  mdiecto 
them,  but  commend  the  careful  study  of  bis  work  to  those  wbo  tdre 
an  intelligent  interest  in  its  momentous  tlieme.  They  will  soon  fe<d 
that  they  are  in  the  presence  of  one  who  has  deeply  pondered  tliAfe 
theme  with  not  imworthy  powers.  His  intellect  is  fresh  and  keen. 
He  has  nothing  stale  or  commonplace  in  substance  or  form.  Ooea- 
sionally  too  rapid  and  impetuous,  he  has  presented  a  great  subject 
within  a  small  compass,  and  condensed  into  a  manual  an  amount  of 
thought  that  might  easily  have  been  expanded  into  a  bulky  tome. 


1.  A  01  ossary  of  Military  Terms  ;  intended  as  a  Handbook  for  Junior 
Officers^  Candidates  for  Commissions^  and  Headers  of  Military  Ttrm%. 
London :  Longman  &,  Co, 

2.  A  Popular  Military  and  Naval  Dictionary  of  War  ImpUments 
War  Terms.     By  Alfred  Piper.     London :  Simpkin  &,  Co. 

Ti££  despatches  and  military  oorrespondence  from  the  seat  of  war 
frequently  unintelligible  to  the  public,  from  the  occurrenoe  of  technical 
terms,  of  the  meaning  of  which  the  ordinary  reader  is  ignorant, 
this,  particulars  as  to  the  organisation  of  our  army  and  navy ; 
strength ;  the  nature  and  construction  of  fortresses  and  of  sk^  works ; 
the  modes  of  attack  and  of  defence ;  and  the  meaning  of  professMsnl 
phrases,  become  universally  interesting  at  a  time  like  the  present,  wheft 
the  condiet  in  the  East  is  the  subject  oi  ever}'  man's  thought  and  eon- 
versation.  The  two  Manuals  pretixed  are  di^igned  to  afford  popvlar 
explanations  of  scientiiic  terms,  and  will  be  found  of  great  serviee  not 
only  from  the  detiiiitions  they  contain,  but  from  the  general  i 
tion  they  supply  on  tlie  topics  of  which  they  treat. 


The   Little  Philosopher;  or,  the   Science  of  Familiar  Tlrngs,     By 
Thomas  Tate,  F.R.S.A.    Book  I.  pp.  01.    II.  pp.  179.    III.  jip.  261. 

London  :  Longman  &,  Cu. 

The  object  proposed  in  this  scries  of  useful  little  books  is  to  teach  the 
principles  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosoph}*  from  the  propeitic* 
and  uses  uf  fanillisir  things.  T)u*se  numbers  touch  on  Qiemiftrr, 
Mechanics,  and  Physics.  Tlic  Illustrations  are  numerous  and  wdl 
chosen  for  the  ]nirpose.  llie  text,  also,  is  in  a  simple  style,  wliidi 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  young.  The  author  has  had  much  expc^ 
rience  in  such  books.  Not  long  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  &toiii^ 
ably  noticing  one  or  two  small  works  of  his  in  '  Gleig^s  Series.* 


The  liye-ways  of  the  HiUe^     By  the  Uev.  Richard  Brown. 

28.     LiveqKX)! :  £.  Uowell. 

Tins  is  a  |)eculiar  hook  with  a  peeuliar  title.  It  is  a  series  of  BsHm 
on  flcbatable  subjects  which  are  indireilly  introdaocd  or  incidentaUjr 
taui^ht  in  the  Bil>le.  It  is  dividcil  into  thirteen  chapters, — vis.,  *  TW 
Number  of  the  Righteous,'  'The  Salvation  of  Infanta,*  ^Henvc^r 
Recognition,'  *  The  Outward  Form  and  Features  of  the  Bedeenacr, 
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*  The  War  in  Hewv^en/  '  Does  Bi^ptism  save  us  ?'  '  The  Intermediate 
State,'  '  The  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,'  '  The  Millennial  Beign  Gi 
Christ,'  *  Baptism  for  the  Dead,'  '  Degrees  in  Gloiy/  *  Where  is  the 
Celestial  Paradise  situated  ?'  '  The  King's  Highway ;  or,  Things  which 
accompany  Salvation.' 

The  writer  has  gL¥en  out  much  material  for  thought  and  reflection. 
He  has  closely  adhered  to  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  Gk>d,  and  i^ 
all  the  opinions  he  has  advanced  has  made  it  his  last  appeaL  Though 
too  prolix  and  too  diffuse  in  some  parts  of  his  work,  yet  we  can  oop- 
dially  recommend  it  to  the  inquirer  and  to  religio<us  eduoatoxs  of  the 
young.  _—.*« 

Anti-Myaticism ;  or,  Mian  in  his  relation  to  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
Bevealed  TnUh,  and  Divine  Orace,  By  W.  B.  Baker.  London : 
Ward  &  Co. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  iind  out  Mr.  Baker's  creed,  and  cannot. 
He  has  made  a  subtle  effort  to  disturb  and  remove  the  foundations  of 
hope  on  which  the  best  of  men  rest,  and  he  has  not  attempted  to 
provide  any  substitute.  He  avows  his  belief  in  the  Bible,  and  tiUka 
largely  about  the  power  of  truth,  but  not  a  sentence  indicates  that  his 
mind  has  ever  yielded  to  its  influence.  He  avows  his  beHef  in  the 
existence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  though  he  virtually  denies  that  that  Spirit 
carries  on  any  operations  in  the  human  heart. 

There  is  scarcely  a  writer  of  any  note  on  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
from  Dr.  Owen  to  Dr.  Stowell,  whom  Mr.  Baker  does  not  oppose.  Not- 
withstanding his  protest  to  the  contrary,  we  are  boimd  in  all  honesty 
to  say  that  his  work  is  decidedly  raiioncUistic  m  its  tendency,  and  that 
its  appropriate  title  is  anti-evangelicism. 


The  Natwre  of  Fedth,  as  protective  against  Doctrinal  JError  ;  ihe  Oknm 
to  Infallible  Authority;  and  Baptismal  Itegeneration  considered. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  B.  Moeran,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     Is.  6d.     London :  Se^ey  &  Co. 

This  volume  contains  eight  admirable  sermons.  It  is  an  energetic 
and  evangelical  protest  against  the  errors  of  Bomanism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  its  twin-sister  Tractarianism  on  the  otlier.  Profound, 
original  thinking,  clear  and  forcible  reasoning,  and  pure  evangelical 
doctrine,  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  volume.  The 
work  does  great  credit  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  author.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  may  well  rejoice  in  having  its  chair  of  moral  philo- 
sophy occupied  by  so  zealous  and  judicious  an  advocate  for  the  truth. 
We  rejoice  that  the  work  has  already  reached  its  second  edition. 


Manna  in  the  Heart ;  or.  Daily  Commenis  on  the  Booh  of  Psalms, 
Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Families.  By  the  Bev.  Barton  Bouchier. 
London :  J.  F.  Shaw. 

The  former  volumes  from  Mr.  Bouchier's  pen  clearly  showed  that  he 
was  qualiiied  for  the  work  of  a  faithful  commentator,  and  awakened 
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expectations  that  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Old  Tefttament 
he  would  be  as  successful  as  he  had  been  in  his  expositions  of  the 
Gospels.  Our  highest  expectations  have  been  realized.  The  volume 
now  before  us  embraces  from  the  first  to  the  seventy-eighth  Psalm 
inclusive.  We  have  no  profound  criticisms  nor  elaborate  arguments. 
Tlie  work  is  a  contribution  to  the  piety  of  the  Christian  and  not  to  the 
learning  of  the  scholar.  It  is  written  in  a  luminous,  chaste  style, 
is  evangelical  in  its  teachings,  and  is  well  adapted  to  aid  the 
devotions  of  the  healthy  Christian  in  his  closet,  or  to  comfort  the 
afflicted  in  the  chamber  of  suffering.  Many  portions  of  the  work  are 
highly  suggestive,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  thinking  and  studious 
readers.  

jRational  Godliness.  After  the  Mind  of  Christ,  and  the  Written 
Voices  of  His  Church.  By  Kowland  Williams,  B.I).  Fellow  and 
Formerly  Tutor  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Lampeter.     lOs.  6d.     London  :  Bell  &  Daldy. 

We  confess  we  looked  with  suspicion  on  this  volume,  as  we  do  on  every 
book  which  places  *  the  written  voices  of  Christ's  church*  in  the  rame 
category  as  *  the  mind  of  Christ.'  We  think  the  latter  the  only  safe 
and  infallible  guide  to  *  Rational  Godliness,'  while  the  former  is  vague, 
confused,  and  dangerous.  Tractarianism  is  based  on  the  former,  and 
evangelical  religion  on  the  latter.  A  careful  reading  of  the  volume, 
however,  has  removed  the  susj>icions  we  first  entertained.  Thene 
sermons  possess  some  good  qualities.  They  are  free  from  tractarian 
teaching,  yet  unhappily  they  are  not  evangelical.  Mr.  Williams  8]»eaks 
of  *  the  Book  of  Proverbs,'  as  containing,  *  like  the  *  Essays  of  Lord 
Bacon,'  the  English  *  Spectator,'  and  the  *  Rambler.'  a  numlwr  of  those 
pitliy  sayings  and  just  reflections,  which  contribute  to  fonii  our  prin- 
ciples, and  insensibly  build  up  the  character,'  page  108.  On  page 
105  he  says  that  when  Clirist  uttered  that  meniorablit  exclamation, 
*  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?'  '  we  should  under- 
stand him  to  have  uttered  the  whole  of  the  twenty-second  Psalm.* 
And  on  page  228,  he  pleads  for  the  popish  doctrine  of  a  Christian 
priesthood.  *  The  New  Testament,'  he  says,  *  tells  no  mon.»  again^^t  a 
priesthooil  than  against  a  Sabbath,  though  it  discourages  Judaic  hard- 
ness in  both.'  We  regard  these  statements  as  calculated  to  proiluce 
much  mischief,  and  regret  that  many  similar  ones  arc  to  be  found 
throughout  these  sermons. 

Our  State  Church :  her  Structure,  Doctrines^  FormSy  and  CharaHer. 
A  Manual  of  Dissent.     Bv  W    R.  Baker,  author  of  *  And-Mya* 

ticism,'  «&c.  &c.     Iiondon  :  NVard  k  Co. 


This  volume  contains  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  quetiti 
iK'tween  dissenters  and  the  abettors  of  a  State  Chiu'eh.  The  oiyanisaiicm 
of  the  State  Church  is  shown  to  Ih'  of  materials  which  the  worldlj- 
mincleil  furnish  and  the  word  of  (wimI  rt'pudiates,  while  its  principlea 
ofimion  are  those  of  human  invention.  The  ^or/nur^  of  the  State 
Church  arc  set  forth  as  anti-scriptural,  delusive  and  ruiuou«  in  thar 
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tendency.  The  ceremonies  are  shown  to  be  of  papal  origin,  and  cal- 
cidated  to  engender  formalism  and  hypocrisy ;  while  the  character  the 
State  Church  has  acquired  for  intolerance,  injustice,  and  indifference  to 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  souls,  is  fully  exhibited.  The  reader  is  invited 
to  examine  the  pattern  given  by  Christ,  and  then  to  look  at  the  organi- 
zation, or  community,  called  the  State  Church,  and  thus  to  learn  the 
discrepancy  which  exists  between  a  church  of  Clirist,  and  one  of  human 
policy.  Political  in  its  structure  and  action,  its  results  are  far  more 
political  than  spiritual. 

Leaves  from  a  Family  Journal.  From  the  French  of  Emile  Souvestre. 

5s.     Loudon :  Groombridge  <&  Sons. 

Some  authors  are  guilty  of  sins  of  omission,  others  of  sins  of  com- 
mission. The  writer  of  the  little  volume  before  us  belongs  to  the  first 
class.  We  do  not  object  so  much  to  what  he  has  written  as  to  his 
omission  of  the  great  principle  of  social  and  domestic  religion.  The 
book  contains  a  cursory  history  of  a  family  for  about  twenty  years. 
Many  domestic  errors  are  pointed  out  and  corrected,  and  many  valu- 
able hints  on  house -keeping  are  given ;  but  religion,  of  every  kind  and 
form,  is  ignored.  The  only  allusion  to  the  Sabbath  recognises  it,  not 
as  a  holy  day,  but  as  a  day  devoted  to  entertaining  friends  at  home,  or 
to  pleasure-seeking  abroad.  Domestic  difficulties  and  afflictions  are 
recorded,  but  neither  counsels  nor  consolations  are  sought  in  the  way 
religion  teaches.  Chance  was  the  only  god,  and  human  policy  the 
only  oracle  with  which  this  family  was  acquainted.  While  reading 
the  book,  we  could  not  refrain  from  applying  to  the  author  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture — '  God  was  not  in  all  his  thoughts.* 


J..  The  lielation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parts  of  Geolo- 
gical  Science.   By  J.  P.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  &c.    Post  8vo.  pp.  468. 

2.  The  Theology  of  the  Early  Christian  Church,  exhibited  in  quotations 
from  the  Writers  of  the  First  Three  Centuries,  with  Reflections, 
By  James  Bennett,  D.D.     Post  Svo.     pp.  315. 

■8.  An  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Symbolic  Institutions  of  the  ChriS' 
tian  Religion,  usually  called  the  Sacraments,  By  Robert  Halley, 
D.D.     Part  II.   Post  Svo.    pp.411.    London :  Jackson  &  Walford. 

These  volumes  constitute  the  fourth  issue  of  the  cheap  and  uniform 
edition  of  the  '  Congregational  Lectures.'  Our  critical  judgment  has 
already  been  pronounced  on  them,  and  we  have  therefore  nothing  more  to 
do  at  present  than  to  report  on  the  form  in  which  they  are  now  issued. 
This  form  is  all  we  can  desire.  Neat,  readable,  and  cheap,  they  are  well 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  a  very  large  class,  and  ought  to  be  found 
in  every  part  of  the  country  where  the  principles  of  Congregationalism 
are  appreciated  or  its  polity  is  upheld.  The  original  edition  of  these 
Lectures  was  adapted  only  to  the  more  affluent  members  of  the  con- 
gregational body,  nor  did  we  regret  the  fact.  We  readily  conceded 
priority  to  them.  All  we  asked  was  that  the  more  numerous  class 
should  speedily  be  supplied  with  an  edition  suited  to  their  circum- 
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stances.  This  demand  is  now  fully  met,  and  it  remains  with  Congre- 
gationalists  themselyes  to  say  whether  they  Bufficiently  value  their 
principles  and  appreciate  their  own  literature  to  give  to  the  enter- 
prise their  zealous  support.  We  have  heard  it  intimated  that  though 
the  first  and  second  issues  of  this  edition  had  an  extensive  sale,  the  fact 
has  heen  diiierent  with  the  later  ones.  Wo  can  scarcely  credit  sw^ 
a  rumor.  It  is  too  discreditable  to  be  easily  admitted.  AH  purchaflecB 
of  the  earlier  vohimes  should  lose  no  time  in  completing  their  sets,  and 
those  wlio  have  risen  into  public  life  since  the  reprint  commenced,  should 
immediately  possess  themselves  of  such  volumes  as  are  yet  on  sale. 

In  commending  the  *  Congregational  Lectures'  to  our  readers,  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  we  express  no  opinion  on  the  subject  discussed  by 
Dr.  Hallcy.  We  are  pledged  to  neutrality  on  the  baptismal  question, 
and  have  never  violated  the  compact.  The  advocates  of  adidt  baptism 
may  learn  much  from  his  volume,  whatever  they  think  of  the  main 
views  which  are  broached.         

Condensed  Note9  on  Scripture :  heing  the  Substance  of  Sermons 
iPreacJied  hy  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  Rector  of  Wattorn^ 
Serte.  Selected  from  liis  manuscript  Sermon  Notes,  and  edited  by 
his  Son,  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth,  A.M.,  Eector  of  Hinton  Mar- 
tell,  Dorset.     10s.  6d.     London :     Seelev. 

The  character  and  writings  of  the  late  Edward  Bickersteth  are  ao 
highly  appreciated  by  evangelical  Christians  of  all  denominations,  as  to 
secure  for  any  posthumous  pubUcation  of  his  a  cordial  welcome. 
In  the  absence  of  this  prestige  the  intrinsic  merits  of  this  volume 
entitle  it  to  a  large  number  of  attentive  readers.  We  have  a  hundred 
and  forty-eight  passages  of  Scripture  examined  and  explained.  Tliese 
*  Sermon-notes'  are  not  dry  criticisms,  but  familiar  expositions  of  sacred 
truth.  The  critic  is  lost  in  the  Christian  teacher.  No  one  can  read 
them  attentively  without  seeing  the  salutary  suggestive  influence  they 
are  calculated  to  exert.  The  young  minister  or  clergyman  will  find  in 
this  volume  some  valuable  models  of  sermon  writing. 


The  Works  of  Stephen  Olin,  D,D.,  LL,D,,   late   Fresident  of  the 
Wesley  an  University,  United  States,  2  vols.  London:  Sampson  Low. 

Thdse  volumes  comprise  selections  from  the  manuscripts  of  a  devoted 
and  able  Christian  minister.  There  is  a  freshness,  power,  and  freedom 
about  them  which  render  them  worthy  of  circulation  in  tliL^  country. 
The  first  is  a  volume  of  Sermons  and  Sketches,  muuy  of  which 
were  not  designed  for  publication,  but  which  give  favorable  speci- 
mens of  the  author's  general  preaching.  The  second  volume  is  not 
inappropriate  to  students  in  our  colleges,  and  includes  lectures  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  scholastic  life,  and  discourses  to  the  graduating 
classes  of  the  university.  Dr.  Olin  was  a  man  of  eminently  cathoUc 
and  missionary  spirit,  and  was  active  iji  the  formation  of  the  London 
Evangelical  Alliance.  It  would  have  been  a  great  improvement  to 
this  work  if  it  had  contained,  besides  his  portrait,  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
life  and  labors. 
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History  of  CArUtiati  Ckurehes  and 
Sects,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, By  the  Ilev.  J.  B.  ^larsden, 
M.A.  8vo.  PartVIL  3s.  6d.  Lon- 
don: Bichard  Bentlej.— Mr.  Marsdcn's 
labors  arc  rapidly  approaching  to  com- 
pletion. His  work  is  to  consist  of 
eight  parts,  of  which  the  seventh  is 
now  before  us.  It  concludes  the 
article  on  the  Church  of  llome,  and 
contains  interesting  sketches  of  those 
of  Bussia  and  Scotland.  The  former 
is  specially  attractive  at  the  present 
moment,  and  will  find  many  readers. 
Whatever  objections  may  lie  against 
some  features  of  Mr.  Marsden's  plan, 
his  work  is  an  interesting  and  highly 
creditable  addition  to  our  theological 
literature. 

Conversation :  a  Lecture  addressed  to 
ike  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Mechanics* 
Institution  at  Reading.  By  Francis 
Trench.  London:  J.  W.  Parker  &  Son. 
— A  lecture  which  may  be  usefully 
read  by  many.  It  makes  no  preten- 
sions to  originality;  does  not  affect  the 
profound;  but  is  distinguished  by 
good  sense  and  hcaltliy  feemigs. 

Widow-Bitniiiig;  a  Narratice,  By 
Henry  Jeffreys  Bushby.  Post  Svo. 
pp.  02.  London:  Longman  &  Co. — 
Tnis  b  a  reprint  from  the  *  Quarterly 
Be  view,'  with  additions,  and  it  is  emi- 
nently worthy  of  perusal.  The  labors 
of  ALijor  Ludlow  in  suppressing  the 
Sattee  are  beyond  all  praise,  aud  may 
well  encourage  the  benevolent  efforts 
of  others.  We  caimot  perfectly  accord 
with  all  the  author  alleges  in  reference 
to  missioiKiry  operations.  Our  excep- 
tions, however,  are  few  aud  partiid, 
whilst  we  ])ronusc  our  readers  both 
pleasure  aud  iulbriuation  from  the 
penisid  of  lliis  small  volume. 

The  Tiro  fold  Slacery  <f  the  United 
States;  with  a  project  of  Sf  If -emancipa- 
tion. By  Marshatl  Hall,  M.D.,  1MI.S. 
With  Two  Maps.  Fcap  Svo.  np.  159. 
Loudon:  Adam  Scott. — We  nave  no 
dispute  with  Dr.  llidl  on  the  excellency 
of  nis  design  in  the  preparation  of  this 
small  volume,  but  we  seriously  demur 
to  the  equity  of  his  plan,  and  have  no 
faith  in  its  practicauilitj.  The  slave- 
holder, not  the  slave,  is  the  guilty 
party,  and  the  former  therefore  must 


be  required  to  abandon  his  crime,  not 
the  latter  to  redeem  himself  by  money. 
Dress  as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Airs.  Mer- 
rifield.  Fcap  Svo.  pp.  173.  2s  6d. 
London :  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co. — ^We  do 
not  profess  to  be  very  skilful  in  the 
matters  to  which  tlus  volume  pertains, 
but  our  fair  readers  will  no  aoubt  be 
attracted  by  its  title ;  nor  will  they  be 
unrewarded  by  its  perusaL  The  essays 
of  which  it  consists  were  originally 
published  in  tlie  '  Art  Jounial,'  and  in 
'  Sharp's  London  Magazine,'  and  many 
extracts  from  them  have  appeared  in 
various  periodicab.  As  a  small  volume 
of  light  reading  on  matters  not  fre- 
queuily  treated  of,  it  mav  be  read  with 
pleasure.  Mrs.  Merrifield  is  evidently 
lamiliar  with  the  theme,  and  has 
devoted  to  its  elucidation  much  thought 
aud  time. 

Scripture  Readings;  or  The  Bible 
familiarly  explained  to  the  Young, 
Edited  by  tlie  Rev.  Robert  Jamicson, 
D.D.  London  and  Glasgow :  Griffin  & 
Co. — ^This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series. 
The  expositions  which  it  contains  are 
restricted  to  the  Book  of  Grcnesis. 
They  furnish  valuable  illustrations  of 
the  uarmony  of  Scripture  and  science. 
The  style  is  perspicuous  and  pleasing, 
well  calculated  to  interest  and  instmct 
the  young.  The  volume  will  be  highly 
prized  by  the  parent  who  devotes  a 
portion  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  his  children,  and  abo  by 
the  teacher  of  a  Bible  ckiss.  It  would 
be  a  valuable  accession  to  a  Sunday 
School  Library. 

Studiesfroni  history.  Vol.  I.,  Richard  I. 
and  tlie  Third  Crusade.  Mohammed  IT. 
and  the  Fall  of  the  Greek  Empire.  By 
the  Rev.  William  H.  Rule.  London : 
Mason. — ^Thcse  studies  from  history 
proceed  on  the  principle,  that  men  give 
a  character  to  the  time^  in  which  tiiey 
live.  Li  this  view,  Richard  I.  is  a 
representative  of  the  barbaric  life  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  names  of  Henry 
II.,  aud  of  Becket,  will  never  fail  to 
be  remembered  by  Englishmen;  and 
through  them  we  glance  at  a  struggle 
of  our  ancestors  with  the  Court  of 
Rome,  a  confiict  of  patriotism  and  super- 
stition, and  the  early  germination  of 
constitutional  liberties,  yet  waiting  for 
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the  lapse  of  five  centuries  to  ripen.  For 
a  similar  reason  Mohammed  U.  is 
selected.  His  resistless  arms  cave  to 
Europe  a  shock  A^hich  resnltea  in  an 
entire  social  change,  and  made  the  way 
for  a  new  era. 

Remains  of  the  Honourable  and 
Reverend  Somerville  Ua^,  A.M.,  some- 
time Vicar  of  Netherhury  and  Beamin- 
ster,  Dorsetshire.  Comprising  Sermons, 
Tracts,  and  Letters, icith  an  Introductory 
Memoir.  By  Thomas  Graham,  M.D. 
London :  ^impkin  &  Marshall. — ^The 
bioffrapher  and  the  portrait-painter  are 
both  employed  in  the  work  of  delinea- 
tion. One  has  to  exhibit  the  inner 
man,  the  other  the  outward  form  and 
expression*  Both  require  study,  judg- 
ment, taste,  and  experience.  We  ad- 
vise Dr.  Graham  to  study  the  memoirs 
of  Andrew  Fuller  and  Klobert  Hall,  by 
J.  M.  Morris,  and  the  Life  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Wolfe,  by  Archdeacon  Russell, 
before  he  again  ventures  an  attempt 
in  biography.  Li  the  hands  of  a  skiliul 
writer,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Honourable 
and  Reverend  Somerville  Hay  would 
have  been  materiel  for  an  invaluable 
volume.  The  book  before  us  contains 
ample  proofs  of  the  eminent  piety, 
evangehcal  sentiments,  and  persevering 
diligence  of  Mr.  Hay  as  a  clergjinan 
of  the  Church  of  Enffland.  His  bright- 
ness, however,  is  douded  by  the  dim 
shadow  of  Ids  biographer.  Mr.  Hay 
was  a  good  subject  for  a  fine  portrait, 
and  deserved  better  workmanship  than 
Br.  Graham  has  put  forth. 

The  Curse  of  Britain :  an  Essay  on 
the  Evils,  Cause,  and  Cure  of  Intemper- 


ance. With  an  Introductory  Chapter  on 
the  Maine  Law.  By  W.  R.  baker. 
Fourth  Edition.  London :  Ward  & 
Co.  This  little  volume  is  an  excellent 
protest  against  intemperance,  the  fruit- 
ful parent  of  nine-tenths  of  the  crime 
and  poverty  of  this  country.  This 
opinion  has  been  ratified  by  some  of 
our  most  distin^shed  magistrates 
and  judges.  And  though  we  cannot 
endorse  every  sentiment  Mr.  Baker 
has  expressed,  he  has  rendered  good 
service  to  society,  and  we  heartily 
wisli  him  success. 

The  Absurdity  of  Unbelief  in  Chris- 
tianity. By  Thomas  Mills.  London : 
Partridge  &  Oakey.  This  pamphlet  of 
forty-four  pages  is  full  of  vigorous 
thoughts,  expressed  in  clear  and  forcible 
language.  It  is  intended  to  show  that 
the  infidel  believes  more  than  the 
Christian,  and  with  a  much  less  amount 
of  evidence.  Mr.  Mills  has  admirably 
succeeded  in  showing  that  the  unbe- 
liever is  inconsistently  credulous.  It 
is  a  valuable  pamplilet  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  youne  men,  who  are  more 
often  assailed  by  the  gibes  than  by  the 
arguments  of  infidelity. 

The  Irish  Begium  Donum.  Speech  of 
John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.,  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  July  6,  1854. 
London :  Society  for  the  Liberation  of 
Religion  from  State  Patronage  and 
Control. — An  able  speech  showing  the 
history,  mystery,  and  abuse  of  the 
Regium  Donum  in  Ireland,  which 
inflicts  a  blow  on  that  arrangement 
which  it  cannot  long  survive. 
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In  cue  last  nitmbee,  we  war>t:d  our  eeadehs  against  the 
OBVIOUS  TENDENCY  of  recent  legislation  to  desecrate  the  Sunday. 
This  tendency  has  been  visible  for  some  time  past,  and  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  a  searching  investigation  of  the  Sunday  question. 
The  struggle  which  impends  may  not  be  protracted,  but  it  will  be 
severe,  and  those  only  are  qualified  to  take  part  in  it  whose  views  have 
been  calmly  matured.    We  are  not  sorry  that  the  evil  tendency  to 
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which  we  advert  has  embodied  itself  in  the  form  of  a  new  society,  entitled 

*  The  National  Sunday  League.'  The  object  of  this  Society  is  *  to 
obtain  the  opening  of  the  British  Museum,  and  other  national  institu- 
tions on  Sunday  ;  also,  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  compels  the  closing 
of  the  Crystal  PaJace,  and  other  collections  of  an  instructive  character, 
on  that  day.' 

Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  M.P.,  is  president,  and  among  the  vice- 
presidents  are  Sir  J.  V.  Shelley,  Bart.,  M.P.,  W.  Scholefield,  Esq.,  M.P., 
W.  J.  Fox,  Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  A.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  George 
Dawson,  M.A.,  of  Birmingham.  The  nucleus  of  the  association,  we 
are  informed,  has  existed  for  some  time,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
the  influence  of  *  a  conmiittee  of  working  men'  is  too  Umited  to  accom- 
plish the  object  sought.  A  more  extended  organization  has  therefore 
been  resolved  on,  and  an  Address  is  now  issued,  setting  forth  in  distinct 
terms  the  constitution  and  end  of  the  society.  *  The  efforts  of  the 
committee,'  we  are  told,  *  have  been  hitherto  confined  to  the  opening 
of  national  institutions  only,  conceiving  that  in  this  they  were  assert- 
ing a  public  right  rather  than  seeking  an  especial  privilege.  But  the 
Crystal  Palace,  in  its  magnificent  and  artistic  decorations,  and  its 
accumulation  of  wonders  otherwise  inapproachable,  has  already  assumed 
the  character  of  a  national  undertaking,  and,  with  other  exhibitions  of 
a  less  pretentious  character,  claims  the  attention  and  solicitude  of  the 
public.  The  Committee,  therefore,  while  regarding  the  Sunday  opening 
of  national  collections  as  their  primary  object,  cannot  exclude  from  the 
area  of  their  operations  similar  exhibitions,  although  such  may  be,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  result  of  private  enterprise.'  So  far  we  have  no 
complaint  to  make,  save  that  which  lies  against  the  primary  design  of 
the  society.  There  is  no  attempt  at  mystification.  Its  language  is 
clear  and  intelligible.  It  means  to  do  away  with  whatever  is  distinc- 
tively religious  in  the  observances  of  Sunday,  and  to  substitute  in  their 
place  such  recreations  as  may  be  consonant  to  the  tastes  of  the  age. 
We  are  aware  that  it  is  as  a  social  question  that  Sunday  legislation  is 
treated.     The  League  does  not  recognise  either  sect  or  party,  and 

*  would  not  arrogate  to  itself  any  interference  in  spiritual  matters.' 

The  language  of  the  Address  on  this  point  is  exceedingly  moderate. 
Its  framers  were  obviously  aware  of  the  objections  which  would  be 
advanced,  and  have  therefore  asked  only  for  a  portion  of  the  day.  *  In 
seeking,'  it  says,  '  to  obtain  free  access  to  exhibitions  of  an  innocent 
and  instructive  character  on  Sunday,  it  asks  only  for  the  latter  portion 
of  that  day.  It  would  not  deter  a  single  individual  from  attending  a 
place  of  worship,  but  woidd  offer  an  instructive  and  elevating  resort  to 
the  reflecting — an  innocent  means  of  relaxation  to  the  overburdened.' 
We  are  thankful  for  this  moderation,  the  spirit  of  which  we  duly  esti- 
mate. We  have  no  faith,  however,  in  the  limits  prescribed.  Let  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  be  surrendered  to  these  'innocent  means  of 
relaxation,'  and  religious  worship  will  speedily  be  abandoned  by  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  community.  There  is  much  cant  in  the 
talk  of  our  would-be  philanthropists  on  this  subject, — a  cant  the 
more  reprehensible  from  its  being  in  open  antagonism  to  Christian 
truth.  Should  our  l^islature  be  induced,  which  we  do  not  apprehend, 
to  give  its  sanction  to  the  scheme,  a  worse  blow  would  be  inflicted  on  our 
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religious  interest  than  hm  occurred  since  the  publicaiion  of  the  '  Book 
of  Sports.' 

The  friends  of  religion  liave  met  this  movement  with  becotning 
promptitude.  The  '  Lord's  Day  Observance  Society*  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular, inviting  the  Metropolitan  Committee  of  1850  to  resume  its 
labors,  *  with  a  view  to  memorialize  the  Crown,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
petition  Parliament,  against  the  public  ^x^rformances  of  ]iiu.sic  in 
Windsor  and  Kensington  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  against  the  opening 
of  the  National  Galleries  and  Museums  thert^on.'  We  may  therefon} 
look  forward  to  a  severe  contest  in  the  coming  session,  and  it  beeonoes 
every  religious  man  to  prepare  for  the  duty  of  the  hour.  It  Ls  imjKM- 
sible  to  travel  on  the  Continent.'  whether  in  Protestant  or  Catiiolic 
countries,  without  being  shocked  at  the  open  ])rofaiiation  of  the  Lord's 
Day.  To  this  we  shall  ultimately  come  if  the  object  of  the  '  National 
Sunday  League'  be  accomplished.  The  narrow  edge  will  thus  be 
inserted,  and  it  will  not  be  long  ere  the  deterioration  of  the  religious 
sentiment  will  1)e  painfully  visible  in  the  ordinary  oceu)mtionB  of 
secidar  Hfe. 

The  iNJDECfiXT  ]L\8T£  WIT  IT  wiucu:  orii  Leoislxtube  »lx- 
CUMUEn  to  the  dictation  of  a  mob,  in  the  case  of  the  'Sunday  liver 
Bill,'  is  already  bearing  fruit.  We  thouglit  it  would  be  productive  of 
unmixed  evil,  ;uid  what  lias  rt'ceiitly  occurred  in  the  MetroiM>lis  haii 
served  to  coniinn  our  expectations.  The  high  price  of  bread  has  uatu* 
rally  led  to  much  grumbluig.  It  is  tlu;  cause  of  extensive  suli'eruig* 
and  we  are  not  therefore  suq)rised  to  hear  tiie  language  of  complaint. 
There  is  more  ground  for  it  than  lias  existed  on  many  ixreasions. 
Eueourageil  by  what  took  place  last  session,  hu*go  placanls  have  been 
posted  about  London,  calling  on  the  w^orking  men  to  assemble  iu  *  Oar 
Park  '  This  was  accordingly  done  on  the  1 4th  and  2Lst.  They  met 
in  large  numbers,  and  the  fact  of  no  disturbance  having  oceum*d  i« 
attributable  probably  to  the  l>etter  conduct  i»f  the  ])olice  rather  tluua  to 
the  greater  discretion  of  the  men  assembled.  The  daily  prass  is 
evidently  concerned  to  make  little  of  the  matUT,  and  it  is  undoubtodly 
true  that  the  proceedings  wen*  wanting  in  the  resolutiuu  and  eaniettt* 
ness  wliicli  betoken  stnMig  eonlidence.  The  gi>tMl  Kvn>e  of  the  Kugli>h 
pe()]de  has  reailily  perceived  thai  t^uch  is  not  the  miulu  iu  which  grvat 
social  changes  cmi  i>e  s;ifely  ellei-ttHl.  In  a  iMurtieular  ease  the  insult 
of  such  an  agitation  may  Ix*  g«H>il,  but  in  the  long  run,  and  on  a  ]ar|j{t 
scale,  such  resullti  will  Ik.'  }N'niifious.  We  areglail  therefore  to  nn-xmi 
that  this  movement  is  a  t:iilui\\  Had  it  been  otherwi>e,  we  slitiuU 
have  triMubled  for  our  country,  and  even  :is  it  is,  we  look  with  MMne 
solicitude  U»  the  next  session  of  Pari ui men t,  to  see  whether  tiM 
Legislature  will  vindicate:  itsili'  from  the  imputation  eontract^Hl  by  ite 
late  prtvipitate  and  most  undignilied  <lefen*nce  to  physical  fiuxv. 

The  i'iiL.^i;M  is  tjik  day  oi  Poliiicau  MA^iFh.sroES.  As 
imiK>rt:mt  mie  has  appeareil  in  tlie  *  Italia  c  Po|»ulu*  of  Genua,  wlkuiM 
it  has  been  tran>t'erred  into  our  own  jimrnalh.  It  U'ars  the  Mguatuiv 
of  Kossuth.  Lcdru-lkolliii,  aiid  Mazzini,  and  haji  oi-easioued  muck 
excitement  and  no  little  uiu-on^titutional  dei^laniation.  The  '  ^lorning 
Post '  lias  Wen  ^|ieeially  aealous  iu  the  uwlter,  and  attemptv  hav«  not 
been  wanting  to  prejud£co  the  caia  of  ^L  Kmnutix  ami  hiaMsiimtobf 
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Teference  to  the  language  of  some  French  exiles  in  Jersey.  It  is  need- 
less to  reply  to  all  this.  Every  right-minded  maa  sees  the  ^Waey,  moH 
indignantly  spurns  the  counsel  prottered.  The  English  people  will  nevei 
permit  the  enemies  of  foreign  tyranny  to  be  driven  from  the  land 
whither  they  liave  fled  for  safety.  The  document  in  question  wears  a 
foreign  complexion,  and  suffers  somewhat  in  lucidity  and  directness 
from  its  being  known  to  us  through  a  translation.  There  is  no  mis^ 
taking,  however,  the  power  it  displays  or  the  intense  earnestness  by 
which  it  is  pervaded.  It  addresses  the  democracy  of  Europe,  declares 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  securing  its  unity,  and  calls  on  its  abettors 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  in  order  to 
accomplish  their  two-fold  purpose  of  national  independence  and  of 
political  Ireedom.  '  We  have  been  silent  until  now,'  say  the  illustrious 
Triumvirate,  ^because  our  language,  opportune  at  this  moment^ 
woidd  have  been  incautious  and  immatiure  a  few  months  ago.'  They 
disavow  the  illusions  entertained  by  many  on  the  direct  bearing  and 
primary  design  of  the  present  war.  '  Some  hoped  that  the  lialo^ 
Hungarian  question  would  be  helped  by  the  forced  support  of  the 
Western  Powers,  if  ever  the  identity  of  principles,  tradition,  or  fear, 
should  throw  Austria  openly  into  the  arms  of  the  Czar ;  others  thought 
the  necessity  of  success  would  drive  the  Governments  of  England  and 
France  towards  the  only  really  vulnerable  point  of  Jlussia — Poland* 
We  never  entertained  similar  illusions.  We  knew  that  U  was  eaough 
for  Austria  to  maintain  an  appearance  of  neuiraUty^  to  give  every 
possible  aid  to  Mussia.^ 

The  forces  likely  to  be  arrayed  against  any  popular  movement  are 
so  far  divided  as  to  be  incapable  of  acting  in  concert,  and  the  address 
therefore  urges  on  the  Liberals  of  Europe  to  act  with  promptitude 
and  determination.  '  Each  people  has  but  one  enemy  to  fight  against, 
and  in  1848  (which  is  not  to  be  forgotten)  it  was  sufficient  for  each 
people  to  attack  in  order  to  conquer.  The  co-operation  of  two  or 
three  difierent  forces  is  necessary  to  triumph  over  the  Eevolution  in 
Borne,  G-ermany,  and  Hungary.'  Bussia,  Austria,  and  France,  are 
represented  as  having  enough  to  do  at  home ;  whilst  England  is  said 
to  be  exhausted  '  in  consequence  of  want  of  miUtary  organization.' 
Such  being  the  condition  of  Europe,  the  people  are  exhorted  '  to  seize 
the  opportunity  which  God  has  sent  them.'  Harmony  in  geuenal 
principles  and  independence  of  conviction  on  all  minor  points,  is  the 
faith  avowed,  whilst  those  who  sympathize  in  the  views  broached  are 
called  on  to  contribute  to  their  diflusion.  Bepublicanism  is  distinctly 
proclaimed,  and  France  and  Italy  are  pointed  out  by  name  as  the 
countries  where  the  movement  should  originate. 

We  have  passed  over  many  of  the  topics  embraced  in  this  Address. 
Those  we  have  named  sufficiently  indicate  its  general  character.  We 
sympathize  with  much  of  the  feeling  expressed,  and  bating  the  matter 
of  republicanism,  have  little  dispute  on  the  score  of  principle  with  the 
subscribers.  There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  the  AJddress  which  can- 
not, we  admit;  in  honesty  be  omitted,  but  which  renders  it  distasteful 
to  the  majority  of  our  countrymen,  and  lies  at  the  basis  of  much  of 
the  hostile  criticism  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 
Louis  Napoleon,  equally  with  Francis  Joseph  and  Alexander  II ., 
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is  the  party  impeached.  The  French  are  addressed  in  similar  language 
and  with  similar  motives  as  the  Hungarians,  Italians,  amd  Poles.  But 
the  French  Emperor  is  our  ally  in  the  llussian  War.  In  that  capacity, 
his  policy,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  been  consistent  and  honest,  and 
his  continued  adhesion  to  the  alliance  is  needfid  to  a  successful  issue 
to  the  struggle.  We  are  placed,  therefore,  in  this  diiiiculty.  Were 
the  address  of  Kossuth,  Ledru-Iiollin,  and  Mazzini  to  accomplish  its 
object,  we  might,  and  probably  should,  be  left  to  continue  the  struggle 
without  the  aid  which  has  so  materially  contributed  to  past  triuni{)ii8. 
Now,  this  alternative  is  one  from  which  our  countrymen  shrink.  Our  own 
estimate  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  on  record,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  alter 
it ;  yet  our  conviction  of  the  incumbency  of  the  present  war  is  so 
deep,  that  we  should  deplore  any  occurrence  which  woidd  prevent  an 
effectual  check  being  put  on  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Czar. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  act  of  the  drama  will  sjieodily  lie 
enacted.  The  sanguinary  proceedings  of  King  Bomba  have  prepared 
his  subjects  for  revolt.  Naples  is  a  vast  mine  which  may  explode  at 
any  moment,  and  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  is  nearly  ready  for 
the  outbreak.  What  may  be  the  result  of  the  struggle,  we  tremble 
to  think.  The  Swiss  troops  of  the  king  will  tight ;  may  we  rely  on  the 
Neapolitans  doing  so  too  I'  We  have  our  misgivings  re8|)ecting  the 
course  which  has  been  pursued  by  France  and  England  in  the  case  of 
Naples.  Should  it  ultimately  appear  that  after  encouraguig  the  sulw 
jects  of  the  Bourbon  in  their  earher  movements,  they  shrunk  back 
when  the  hour  for  action  came,  we  shall  bitterly  deplore  the  humilia- 
tion and  disgrace  to  which  our  national  Hag  hiis  been  ex|K>sed.  It  ii 
said  that  England,  throughout  the  Nea|K>litau  territor}',  is  regarded  as 
an  insincere  and  pertidious  ally. 

The  case  of  Italy  is  recently  complicated  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Tuscan  Government  towanls  that  of  Sardinia.  All  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  have  l>een  broken  oil'.  The  Sardinian  Legation  has 
left  Florence,  and  the  Tuscan  Minister  at  Turin  has  receiveil  his  pass- 
l>ort.  So  far,  the  case,  though  serious,  did  not  preclude  remedy.  It 
might  have  beenho|>ed  that  the  intervention  of  either  of  the  leaultiig 
lowers  of  Europe  would  have  satislied  the  Tuscan  Goveniment 
that  it  had  erred  in  the  demand  it  hud  pn'ferretl.  The  ease  is 
rendered  more  serious  by  the  intervention  of  Austria,  amd  the  greater 
obligation  is  thus  laid  on  France  and  England  to  be  prompt  and 
very  decided  in  the  expression  of  their  views.  The  Austrian 
Minister,  Count  Buol,  has  recently  informed  the  Sardinian  repre- 
sentative at  Vienna  that,  '  as  the  rupture  l>etween  the  Courtj  of 
Florence  and  Turin  had  taken  place  in  e(msei]uence  of  instructions 
sent  by  the  Imperial  (ioveniment,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  would 
not  remain  out  of  the  ipiestion,  but  was  detennined  to  consider  it  a 
IK'rsonal  one  to  himself.  We  shall  tix  a  time,*  he  continued,  *  in  wbich 
the  difference  ought  to  l)e  made  up  ;  it  does  not  matter  to  us  whether 
there  be  a  Sardiniiui  Minister  at  Florence  or  not,  but  if  you  do  not 
settle  the  dispute,  his  Jm)>eriul  Maji'sty  will  consider  it  a  ftersonal 
aiiair,  and  take  measures  accordingly.*  *The  question,'  as  the 
'  Times  *  of  the   23rd  remarks,  "  is  whether  Austria  sludl  be  allowed 
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to  take  measures  in  the  manner  which  Count  Buol  indicates.  Is 
Piedmont  to  sufTer  for  her  alliance  with  us  ?  The  Court  of 
Vienna  has  formed  a  high  resolve,  it  is  for  Europe  to  say  whether 
it  shall  be  carried  out.  .  .  .  The  Grand  Duke  relies  on  Austria, 
and  Austria  relies  on  her  superior  strength  to  force  Piedmont 
into  abject  compliance.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  confidence 
of  the  great  and  the  petty  Autocrat  has  a  soimd  foundation.  A  storm 
of  this  kind  has  been  long  foreseen.  Austria  can  never  forgive  Piedmont 
for  being  the  ally  of  France  and  England.'  We  are  far  from  regretting 
the  intervention  of  Austria  in  this  matter.  It  may  possibly  bring 
about  the  decision  which  ought  long  since  to  have  been  formed.  Let 
our  statesmen  say  in  unmistakeabli  terms  that  she  shall  not  coerce 
Sardinia,  and  the  bully  will  be  meek  as  a  lamb.  She  knows  her  own 
position  too  well  to  hazard  the  perils  of  strife.  Italy,  Hungary,  and 
Poland  are  words  which  act  like  a  charm  on  the  nerves  of  Austria. 
We  confess,  lovers  of  peace  as  we  are,  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  the 
treacherous  neutraUty  of  Austria  brought  to  a  speedy  test. 

The  Seventeenth  AuTrMNAL  Session  of  the  Congbegatiokal 
TJiTEON  OF  England  and  Wales  was  held  Oct.  22 — 26.  It  has  been 
usually  held  in  the  provinces,  and  has  already  gone  the  round  of 
most  of  the  great  centres  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry. 
Cheltenham  and  Hull  stood  next  on  the  rota,  but  owing  to  unforeseen 
difficulties,  the  resolution  of  the  Union  was  not  carried  out,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  the  metropolis.  The  result  has 
been  a  considerable  improvement  in  attendance,  as  was  to  be  antici- 
pated, and  we  think  in  some  other  respects  as  well.  We  are  not  at  all 
disposed  to  underrate  the  dangers  of  centralization,  to  counteract  which 
was  one  of  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  autumnal  peregrinations 
of  the  body ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  this  important  end 
may  not  be  better  secured  by  more  frequent  visits  of  the  country  to 
London,  than  by  the  opposite  method.  We  cannot  now  stop  to  deve- 
lop our  reasons  for  so  thinking,  since  we  are  here  only  chroniclers,  and 
not  commentators  upon  public  events. 

The  proceedings  opened  with  a  very  well  attended  devotional  meet- 
ing at  the  Poultry  Chapel  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  the  elevated 
tone  and  spirit  of  which  afforded  a  bright  presage  of  success.  The 
business  meetings  occupied  the  mornings  of  the  three  following  days, 
and  were  held  in  the  same  place.  The  introductory  address  of  Dr. 
Halley,  who  filled  the  chair,  was  a  masterly  production,  and  well  sus- 
tained the  reputation  of  these  presidential  orations  as  important  mani- 
festoes, which  all  who  would  inform  themselves  of  the  spirit  stirring 
in  modem  Congregationalism  would  do  wisely  to  study.  A  passage 
in  which  the  speaker  modestly  and  in  a  very  guarded  way  gave  utter- 
ance to  his  own  apprehensions,  that  the  growing  power  of  Romanism 
in  the  East,  as  the  result  of  French  aggrandisement  in  that  quarter, 
might  ultimately  give  as  much  trouble  as  Russian  aggression,  produced 
a  good  deal  of  ferment  in  the  meeting,  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  animadversion  outside.  The  address,  it  is  imderstood,  will  be 
printed,  but  in  such  a  form  as  not  to  pledge  the  Union  to  any  parti- 
cular sentiments  as  to  the  present  war,  or  the  French  alliance. 

The  evenings  of  the  23rd  and  two  following  days  were  ds^^^i^V^ 
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public  meetings.    The  first  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  was  of  « 
somewhat  novel  character  for  that  well-known  place.    It  was  for  the 
exposition  and  enforcement  of  Congregational   principles,  and  never 
before,  perhaps,  did  they  venture  to  show  themselves  in  such  an  aaena. 
We  are  infonned  that  the  connnittee,  after  engaging  the  room,  re* 
pented  of  their  rashness,  and  even  took  stops  (which,  however,  were 
not  succcssfol)  to  cancel  their  bargain,  by  representing  themselves  to 
the  authorities  of  the  Hall  as  quite  equal  in  revolutionary  violence  to 
the  Beligious  Liberation  Society,  to  whom,  as  is  notorious,  the  use 
of  the  building  has  been  refused.      Many,  we  know,  anticipated  a 
ridiculous  £nlure,  but  the  result  proved  how  ill  they  had  gtmged  the 
spirit  of  the  times.       The  HaU  was  quite  as  full    as    on    recent 
missionary  occasions,  and  even  read  speeches  were  received  with  eo- 
tfausiastic  applause.     The  Bev.  Newman  Hall  threw  off  the  following 
programme  of  Independency,  which  "Htis  cheered  to  the  echo: — 'A 
church — a  voluntary  association  of  Christians !     The  word  of  God  its 
only  statute-book!     Christ  its  only  Head!     Love,  its  only  source  of 
revenue  I     No  opinions  of  fallible  men  binding  on  the  conscience,  ex- 
cept as  they  are  confirmed  by  Holy  Scripture.     The  Church  indepen* 
deut  of  the  authority  of  pope,  prelate,  presbytery,  prince,  or  parii»- 
ment !     The  right  of  the  members  of  the  Church  to  appoint  their  own 
ministers  and  reg^ulate  their  own  affairs.     All  congregations  and  iD 
Christian  pastors  officially  equal.     '  One  is  your  master^  even  Christ, 
and  all  ye  are  brethren.'     The  Churches  independent  in  government, 
confederate  in  love  and  good  works.     Individual   liberty,  combioed 
with  Catholic  unity.     As  the  State  must  not  control  the  Church,  so 
the  Church  disclaims  all  interference  with  the  State.     No  compulsory 
taxation  for  religion.     Tlie  same  liberty  we  claim  for  ourselves,  claimed 
equally  for  all  mankind.     In  the  words  of  an  old  Puritan,  "  By  God's 
command  the  civil  magistrate  is  discharged  to  put  the  least  discourtesy 
upon  any  man,  Turic,  Jew,  Papist,  Socinian,  or  whatsoever,  for  his  re- 
ligious belief.*' '     The  other  evening  meetings  were  devoted  to  British 
missions  and  Chapel-extension  respectively,  and  were  somewhat  thinly 
attended.     The  speaking,  however,  was  good,  and  the  spirit  excellent. 
A  crowded  soiree  on  the  26th,  held  at  the  Milton  Club,  which  was 
placed  at  the  serv^icc  of  the  Union  during  tlie  week,  concluded  the 
series  of  meetings  in  a  most  pleasant  manner,  and  the  members  dis- 
persed highly  gratified  with  the  session,  which,  as  a  whole,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  ever  held. 

The  successes  of  the  British  Army  is  the  Ceihea   hatx 
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with  unusual  DEMONSTEATioys  OF  DELTOHT.  Sincc  our  last  brief 
record  of  the  progress  of  the  war,  some  signal  victories  have  crowned 
the  arms  of  the  allies.  Kinbum  has  fallen  before  the  bombardment 
of  the  allied  fleets  and  the  position  taken  by  the  French  forces,  which 
preclu^d  the  Eussian  garrison  from  all  possibility  of  escape.  One 
general  and  forty-seven  ofBccrs,  with  nearly  fifteen  hundred  soldiers, 
were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Constimtinoplc.  The  condition  of 
their  Ixiing  allowed  to  evacuate  the  fortress  with  the  honours  of  war 
was,  that  they  should  leave  it  in  its  present  condition,  and  the  result 
was  the  capture  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  pieces  of 
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artollerj,  and  an  imineuse  amoiiiit  of  military  stores.  This  soccessitras 
followed  bj  SDother,  in  which  the  Russians  were  the  principal  agen1)s. 
Perceiving  the  impossibility  of  holding  OczakofP  against  the  forces 
arrayed  against  them,  they  blew  up  the  fortifications  of  that  place ; 
and  thus,  with  idieir  usual  soicidal  policy,  lefb  it  the  easy  pr^  of  their 
enemies.  The  opesations  of  the  allied  fleets  and  troops  in  the  Sea  of 
Azoff  have  also  been  successful.  On  the  24th  of  September  a  consi^ 
derable  force  of  English  and  French  were  landed  on  Fanagoria,  a  fort 
protecting  the  town  of  Taman.  Both  were  at  once  evacuated  by  the 
enemy  and  occupied  by  the  allied  troops,  who  found  sixty-six  pieces  of 
cannon  and  four  mortars,  all  rendered  unserviceable,  beside  elevea 
twenty-four  pounders  buried  in  the  sand.  The  29th  of  September  was 
signalized  hy  two  great  successes,  obtained  against  the  Russians.  The 
former  and  more  severe  of  these  was  inflicted  by  the  Turks  under 
General  Williams  at  Kars.  It  is  thus  reported  to  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment by  the  Commander-in-Chief: — *0n  the  29th  September  the 
Russians  had  attacked  Kars;  the  assault  lasted  eight  hours,  and 
during  the  conflict,  which  was  fierce  and  obstinate,  the  enemy  several 
times  gained  an  entrance  into  some  of  the  batteries  with  all  their 
force,  bat  were  ^ain  driven  back  with  considerable  loss.  Aftier  having 
made  the  greatest  efibrts,  the  Russians  were  compelled  to  yield  before 
the  courage  of  our  brave  troops,  and  to  retire,  completely  routed. 
Besides  the  dead  and  wounded  carried  away  during  the  action,  they 
lefb  in  and  around  the  trenches  of  the  fortress  4fOOO  men  killed,  100 
prisoners,  and  one  gun.  Our  loss  is  from  700  to  800  men,  among 
whom  we  have  to  regret  the  death  of  several  superior  officers.  The 
Russians  are  preparing  to  retreat,  and  abandon  the  siege.*  In  a  similar 
despatch  Lord  Redclifle  states,  that  the  Russians  lost  2500  men 
killed,  and  twice  that  number  wounded.  Upwards  of  4000  muskets 
were  left  on  the  field.  The  loss  of  the  Turks  was  about  700  killed 
and  wounded.  The  second  ^saster  was  the  defeat  of  the  Russian 
cavalry  on  the  plains  of  Eupatoria.  The  overwhelming  chaise  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  allies  drove  them  into  headlong  flight,  harassing  them, 
for  more  than  two  leagues.  The  material  residt  of  this  defeat  was  the 
capture  of  six  pieces  of  ordnance,  one  officer,  169  prisoners,  and  250 
horses,  besides  other  spoils.  The  subsequent  movements  of  the  allied 
fleets  and  military  forces,  though  unexplained,  for  obvious  reasons, 
threaten  more  conclusive  operations ;  and  it  will  not  be  long,  in  all 
probability,  before  we  are  brought  acquainted  with  still  more  important 
events.  Happily  the  loss  of  life  in  the  events  we  have  thus  briefly 
chronicled,  has  been  comparatively  small.  The  allied  forces  have  been 
found  to  be  irresistible,  both  by  land  and  sea ;  and  the  enemy  generally 
save  unnecessary  bloodshed  by  a  timely  capitulation. 

Meanwhile,  the  all  but  universal  dissati^action  with  the  conduct  of 
General  Simpson  has  led  the  Government  to  a  resolution  to  '  rdieve  * 
him  of  his  duties ;  and  once  more  the  British  army  in  the  East  is  to  be 
placed  under  a  new  oommander-in-chief.  We  wait  to  see  the  result  of 
this  important  change.  Hitherto  the  successes  obtained,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  dependent  on  the  British  arms,  have  seemed  to  be  the  result 
of  the  indomitable  valour  of  our  troops,  and  to  have  owed  comparativ^y 
little  to  the  military  skill  of  our  commimders.    It  remains  to  be  seen 
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whether  the  long  period  of  peace  and  consequent  militaiy  desuetude  has 
not  left  us  some  generals  endowed  with  comprehensiveness  of  view,  of 
powers  of  combination,  and  of  capacities  for  energetic  action.  For  the 
welfare  of  our  species  this  seems  a  matter  of  vast  importance.  For  though 
we  are  sick  of  the  distressing  details,  and  wearied  with  the  tardy  progress 
of  this  struggle,  we  still  feel  that  on  the  success  of  the  allied  arms  depends, 
imder  God,  the  spiritual  and  secular  welfare  of  millions  for  a  period 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  human  sagacity  to  reduce  to  years.  It 
is  obvious  to  notice  that  a  feehng  is  growing  in  various  sections  of  our 
countrymen  hostile  to  the  continuance  of  the  war.  On  many  grounds 
we  deeply  sympathize  with  this  feeling.  We  cannot  r^ard  the  waste 
of  human  life,  and  the  material  loss  and  pressiu'e  which  it  involves, 
without  the  deepest  concern.  We  shall  rejoice  in  its  auspicious  close. 
But  we  still  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  believe  that  its  vigorous  pro- 
secution is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  those  future  results,  affecting 
aUke  the  moral  and  the  material  interests  of  this  countrv  and  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  the  magnitude  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  appre- 
ciate. At  the  best,  a  dark  prospect  looms  before  us,  but  a  blacker 
horror  lurks  behind.  The  latest  intelUgence  up  to  the  time  at  which 
we  are  writing  is,  that  about  40,000  of  the  allied  forces  advanced  on 
the  22nd  from  Eupatoria  to  Tulat,  a  place  marked  on  the  map  as 
about  midway  between  Eupatoria  and  Simpheropol. 
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Intellect,  the  Emotions,  and  the  Moral  Nature.    By  Rev.  William  Lyall. 

The  Man  Christ  Jesus.    Bv  the  Rev.  Robert  Craig,  A.M. 

An  Essay  on  Intuitive  Aforals;  being  an  attempt  to  Popularize  Ethical 
Science,    fart  I. — ^Theory  of  Morals. 

The  Whole  Evidence  against  the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Church.  By  San- 
derson Robins,  M.A. 

The  Way  of  Salvation:  Illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Discoiu-ses.  By  the 
Rev.  Albert  Barnes.    Revised  by  Rev.  E.  Henderson,  D.D. 

The  Fur  Himters  of  the  Far  West.  A  Narrative  of  Adventures  in  the 
Oregon  and  Rocky  Mountains.    By  Alexander  Ross.    In  Two  Volumes. 

How  to  Succeed  in  Life.    A  Guide  to  the  Young.    By  Rev.  J.  B.  Lister. 

Specimens  of  Greek  Anthology.    Translated  by  Major  R.  G.  Macgrcgor. 

Tne  Suffering  Saviour;  or,  Meditations  on  the  Last  Days  of  Christ  upon 
Earth.  By  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Kriimmachcr,  D.D.  Translated  under  the  express 
sanction  of  the  Author  by  Samuel  Jackson. 

History  of  Piedmont.    By  Antonio  Gallenga.    Three  Volumes. 

Controversial  Correspondence  between  the  Rev.  Paid  Maclachlan,  Roman- 
catholic  Priest  in  Falkirk,  and  R.  W.  Kennard,  Esq. 

The  Life  and  Travels  of  Herodotus  in  the  Fifth  Century  before  Christ. 
An  Imaginary  Biography  founded  on  Fact.  By  J.  Talboys  Wneeler,  F.R.G.S. 
Two  Volumes. 
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Abt.  I. — The  Life  of  Giovanni  Angelica  da  Mesoli.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  of  Vasari  by  Giovanni  Aubrey  Bezzi.  With 
Notes  and  Illustrations.     Printed  for  the  Arundel  Society.  1850. 

2.  CHotto  and  his  Work$  in  Padua  ;  being  an  Explanatory  Notice  of 
the  Series  of  Woodcuts  executed  for  the  Arundel  Society  after 
the  Frescoes  of  the  Arena  Chapel,  By  John  Bngkin.  Printed 
for  the  Arundel  Society.     Parts  I.  and  II.     1854. 

The  above  publications  are  issued  by  the  Arundel  Society,  which 
was  expressly  established  for  promoting  the  knoAvledge  of  Art. 
It  was  thought  that  the  general  and  increasing  interest  felt  for 
art  in  this  country  stood  in  need  of  education  and  guidance, 
and  that  its  hi^h  study  might  well  be  promoted  by  the  publica- 
tion of  engravings  from  some  of  the  great  Italian  painters,  and 
by  translating  and  editing  the  abundant  materials  existing  in 
foreign  treatises  and  documents.  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  the 
Society  has  published  the  above  works,  and  likewise  issued  care- 
ful and  characteristic  engravings  from  some  of  the  more  valued 
frescoes  by  Giotto  and  Fra  Angelico.  It  has  thus  done  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  art  in  bringing  into  increased  notice  the 
period  of  the  Italian  Pre-Raphaelites.  Of  this  early  epoch,  we 
now  propose  to  treat:  we  shall  endeavour  to  estimate  the  peculiar 
merits  of  these  ancient  works  ;  to  show  their  historical  relation 
with  the  great  masters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  coming  down 
to  our  own  times,  to  judge  of  the  paintings  and  teachings  of  men 
who  are  known  among  us  as  the  modem  Pre-Raphaelites. 
We  will  at  once  confess  that  the  stiff  rigidities  of  mediaeval 
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art  have  long  ceased  to  be  wholly  repulsive  to  our  tastes ;  we 
can  now  see  in  the  early  Italian  works  redeeming  qualities  which 
offer  for  these  defects,  at  least,  a  partial  recompense.    The  time 
was,  indeed,  when  we  found  it  most  difficult  to  comply  with  the 
injunction  of  Goldsmith  by  praising  the  works  of  Pietro  Perugino. 
These   early  Italian    masters   came   to  us  in  such  quaint  and 
questionable  garb  and  demeanour  as  to  excite  rather  ridicule  at 
their  oddities  than  admiration  for  their  merits.    This  was  natural 
and  inevitable.     In  literature,  as  well  as  in  art,  what  is  strange 
or  ridiculous  first  strikes  the  eye ;  while  unobtrusive  beauty  and 
excellence  lie  hid  beneath  the  disguise  of  a  repelling  exterior. 
If  we  look  into  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  we  are  probably  first 
struck  by  their  quaintness ;  and  on  opening  George  Herbert  are 
repelled  by  his  conceits  ere  we  are  won  by  his  beauties.     The 
friends,  too,  we  value  most  have  possibly,  by  exterior  eccentricity, 
excited  a  smile  before  they  called  forth  our  sympathy.     So  like- 
wise is  it  with  ancient  times.     If  the  life  of  any  of  us  could  be 
thrown  back  into  the  actual  world  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries — intx)  the  streets  of  its  cities,  or  the  cloisters  of 
its  convents — ^we  should  be  repelled  by^a  mode  of  thought  and 
life  to  our  modem  tastes  most  foreign,  ere  we  could  appreciate 
the  saving  beauty  and  excellence   which,   dwelling  beneath  the 
outer  garb,  constitute  the  true  and  vital  essence  of  the  age.  Thus^ 
also,  it  is  with  mediseval  art.     The  first  distaste  for  its  quaint- 
ness, rigidities,  and  too  painful  and  apparent  defects,  must  be 
forgotten  and  overcome  ere  we  can  be  brought  to  acknowledge 
the  life  it  breathes,  the  sterling  merits  of  a  character  beautiful 
in  its  simplicity  and  steadfast  in  its  truth.     It  would  thus  appear 
that  the  admiration  and  appreciation  of  mediaeval  art  is  a  gradual 
growth,  and  in  some  sense  an  acquired  taste ;  that  prejudices 
and  counter-feelings  must  first  die  out,  and  that  then  may  come 
a  heartfelt  appreciation  for  the  earnest  truths  and  simple  beauties 
of  these  early  works.     We  fear,  however,  that  with  many  minds 
there  succeeds  a  still  subsequent  phase  in  which  judgment  be- 
comes blinded,  and  the  worship  due  alone  to  the  manifestation  of 
genius  is  unconsciously  transferred  to  incapacity  and  ignorance. 
Of  this  ultimate  stage  of  prejudice,  not  less  fatal  or  deplorable 
than  the  first,  we  shall  treat  in  the  sequel     At  the  present 
moment,  our  purpose  is  to  examine  into  the  real  merits,  not  to 
expose  and  dispel  the  fancied  virtues  of  these  early  men.     We 
will  now  speak  of  that  which  we  know. 

We  cannot  refer  to  our  study  and  experience  of  the  eaily  Italian 
masters  without  some  emotion.  The  hours  and  days  passed  in 
the  galleries  and  churches  of  Italy,  tracing  the  growth  and  final 
decay  of  art,  have  been  among  the  most  delightful  and  profitable 
which  life  records    We  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Assisi,  the  city  of 
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St.  Francis,  to  examine  the  works  of  Giotto  in  its  painted  church. 
In  Sienna,  we  traced  an  early,  pure,  and  specially  spiritual  art  to 
its  first  origin.  In  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  we  have  attentively 
examined  Orcagna's  frescoes  of  '  The  Triumph  of  Death,'  and 
*  The  Last  Judgment/  and  foimd  therein  united  with  the  inability 
incident  to  infant  art  a  reverent  conception  of  holy  things.  In 
the  churches  and  galleries  of  Florence  we  have  traced  early 
art  from  its  infancy  to  maturity.  The  Church  of  Ste.  Croce 
•in  that  city  contains  a  series  of  frescoes,  which,  in  the  history 
of  art,  are  of  great  interest  and  importance.  Those  by  Giotto 
xire  specially  worthy  of  notice.  The  female  heads  are  of  the 
noble,  pure,  and  spiritual  type  common  to  these  early  times; 
the  male  figures,  more  decided  in  character,  and  somewhat  quaint 
and  constrained,  are,  however,  remarkable  for  that  truthful, 
heartfelt,  and  thoughtful  expression,  which  gives  to  these  masters 
and  times  their  chief  interest  and  value.  In  our  notes  on  this 
series  occurs  the  following  passage : — *  We  are  more  and  more 
convinced  that  these  early  men  worked  in  a  spirit  of  reverence 
and  deep  feeling,  which  in  later  times  was  in  a  great  measure 
lost ;  it  is  true  that  they  do  not  possess  those  merits  which  can 
only  be  found  in  an  art  fully  developed  ;  but  the  want  is  less  felt 
because  we  prize  their  works  for  those  high  qualities  of  thought, 
purity,  and  emotion,  which  a  knowledge  of  mere  technical  art  can 
never  confer.'  The  Church  of  Ste.  Maria  Novella  is  rich  in  a 
series  of  frescoes  from  the  more  matured  and  facile  hand  of 
Ghirlandajo.  Freed  from  the  bald  austerities  of  his  predecessors, 
art  here  indulges  in  the  luxuries  of  gold  brocades  and  rich  costly 
draperies.  He  conceives  of  a  noble  race  of  beings,  enjoying  the 
full  and  balanced  powers  of  mind  and  body,  in  which  neither 
tyrannises  over  the  functions  of  the  other,  but  each  exerts  within 
its  separate  sphere  its  rightful  dominion.  The  care  and  thought- 
worn  countenances,  while  duly  elevated  above  the  commonplace 
realities  of  actual  life,  are  no  mere  dreamy  abstractions  lost  in  con- 
templation. The  spirit  of  heaven  and  of  earth  are  here  blended, 
-and  the  healthful  enjoyment  of  this  world  is  made  compatible 
with  the  aspirations  for  the  next  We  find  in  our  note-book  the  fol- 
lowing entry  on  these  works: — 'We  are  impressed  with  the  fancy 
that  these  early  men  always  painted  good  people.  Subsequent 
artists  painted  pretentious  people,  well-dressed  poeple,  empty 
people,  created  not  by  God,  but  by  the  dressmaker  and  dancing- 
master.  But  in  these  old  times  they  painted  men  and  women  of 
high  attributes,  solemn,  of  deep  thought  and  earnest  purpose, 
knowing  and  feeling  their  responsibilities,  and  impressed  by  the 
truths  and  realities,  not  carried  away  by  the  vain  shadows  around 
them.  Hence  in  these  days  flourished  an  art  humbly  tending  to  ^ 
the  glory  of  God  and  to  the  honour  of  his  creatures,  by  rendering  ^r 
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them  Godlike ;  while,  on  the  other  hand/subsequent  times  often 
degenerated  into  mere  picture  manufacture,  wanting  the  soul  and 
high  purpose  of  earlier  art/  We  need  scarcely  say  more.  We 
wul  not  insist  upon  the  merits  of  well-known  figures  by  Masaccio 
which  became  studies  and  examples  for  subsequent  masters ;  we 
need  not  enlarge  on  the  purity  and  heavenly  beatitude  of  Fra 
Angelico ;  of  his  countenances  rapt  in  beatific  vision,  of  beings 
purified  and  bodies  glorified,  walking  in  angelic  converse  the 
gardens  of  paradise,  gathering  the  flowers  which  blossom  in  th^ 
fields  of  heaven.  We  will  not  now  enlarge  further  upon  these 
things,  of  which  the  public  may  ere  this  be  well  nigh  satiated  ; 
we  have  already  sufficiently,  strongly,  and  fully  expressed  <Hir 
opinion  on  the  unrivalled  though  partial  merits  of  these  early 
masters,  and  it  will  therefore  be  the  more  readily  conceded  that 
no  blind  insensibility  or  predetermined  prejudice  has  dictated 
the  remarks  which  may  follow  upon  the  revival  of  this  early 
Italian  period  in  our  modem  EngUsh  school 

In  studying  art  through  its  past  history,  nothing  is  more 
strikingly  manifest  than  the  diversified  and  almost  incompatible 
characteristics  which  enter  into  and  distinguish  its  different 
schools  If  man  himself  were  not  equally  diversified  in  cha- 
racter, if  life  and  general  history  were  not  examples  of  contrasts 
as  well  as  of  analogies,  if  man  is  demon  not  less  than  angel, 
now  holding  communion  with  heaven,  now  grovelling  on  earth, 
it  might  be  more  difficult  to  explain  and  reconcile  the  works  which^ 
he  has  left  recording  his  passions  or  manifesting  his  aspirations 
The  entire  philosophy  of  man  can  never  be  deduced  by  a  partial 
and  one-sided  review  of  his  manifestationa  The  philosophy  of 
art,  as  of  all  other  mental  developments,  must  embrace  all 
known  examples ;  the  basis  on  which  it  builds  cannot  be  too 
wide  or  extended.  We  therefore  rejoice  that  writers  and  artists 
have  come  for^vard  to  rescue  from  neglect  early  works  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  in  the  highest  terms.  Such  pictures 
teach  a  lesson  specially  needed  in  the  art  of  our  country,  and 
lead  to  a  reaction  which,  if  it  swerve  not  too  greatly  from  the  line 
of  moderation,  cannot  fail  of  being  salutary.  We  had  previously 
been  too  exclusively  imder  the  sway  of  the  Carracci  school  at 
Bologna.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his  *  Discourses,'  states,  that  art 
students  would  do  well  to  allot  a  much  greater  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  city  of  Bologna  than  it  has  been  hitherto  their 
custom  to  bestow.  He  also  tells  us  that,  in  his  opinion,  Ludovico 
Carracci  has,  of  all  other  painters,  the  greatest  power  over  the 
means  by  which  conceptions  and  sentiments  are  pictorially  ex- 
pressed— ^that  in  unaffected  breadth  of  light  and  shadow,  in 
simplicity  of  colour,  in  the  solemn  twilight  which  is  diffused  over 
his  pictures,  corresponding  so  well  with  the  gravity  and  dignity 
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of  his  subjects,  this  painter  approaches,  of  al]  others,  the  most 
nearly  to  perfection.  Now,  from  a  school,  for  the  most  port  of 
such  fatal  facility  and  conventional  mediocrity,  vainly  seeking  to 
hide  its  inherent  want  of  vitahty  under  the  pretence  of  adopting 
all  existing  excellence,  any  reaction  must  be  a  change  for  the 
better.  Still  it  would  argue  narrow-minded  blindness  to  adopt 
any  one  master  or  epoch,  whether  it  be  the  mediaeval  at  Florence, 
or  the  eclectic  at  Bologna,  for  exclusive  commendation  and 
imitation.  Doubtless,  each  man,  according  to  the  pointing  of 
his  genius,  will  necessarily  feel  greater  sympathy  for  one  style  or 
school,  than  for  its  opposite.  Etty  revelled  in  Venice,  others 
find  the  earlier  masters,  or  even  the  Dutch  painters,  most  con- 
genial to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  their  tastes ;  but  it  is  evidently  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  enlarge  to  the  uttermost  the  sphere  of  vision, 
and  to  merge  special  individual  sympathies  into  the  oneness  of 
a  completed  and  catholic  system.  It  is  only  when  the  entire 
cycle  of  art  sliall  be  described  that  the  varied  genius  of  man 
will  obtain  adequate  expression.  No  true  poet  can  be  blotted 
out  of  the  hemisphere  of  literature,  no  artist  out  of  the  scroll 
of  art-history,  without  leaving  a  void  in  the  consecutive  but  still 
incomplete  genealogy  of  genius.  Ii^  these  days,  every  legitimate 
art-manifestation  must  grow  out  of  the  consummated  history  of 
art's  past  development  Each  separate  school  can  teach  some- 
thing. The  artist  who  would  enlarge  the  individuality  of  a 
partial  genius  into  universality  must  study  not  one  school  or 
master,  but  many.  It  is  true  that  his  special  sympathies  may 
rightly  lead  to  the  selection  of  a  special  master  or  epoch  ;  he  may 
thus  make  one  special  art-manifestation  his  primary  aim ;  but 
unless  he  be  content  to  sink  into  a  narrow  mannerist,  he  must 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  central  idea  of  his  Ufe  and  labours,  all 
collateral  lights,  aids,  and  agencies.  The  artist  must  look  to 
universal  nature  if  he  would  correct  and  enlarge  the  individual 
bias  of  partial  genius  ;  and  in  like  manner  he  must  study  art's 
universal  history,  not  in  order  to  listen  in  egotistic  delight  to  the 
echo  of  his  own  thoughts  and  words,  but  to  catch  the  utterance 
of  that  varied  and  pervading  genius,  which,  refusing  to  reveal  its 
full  mystery  to  any  one  man  or  epoch,  completes  the  entire  art 
revelation  in  art's  consummated  history.  Thus,  by  a  law  of 
development  in  this  art-creation,  each  manifestation  leads  to  its 
succeeding  phase  by  links  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  or 
dissolved.  Each  school  and  master  is  but  a  portion  of  a  greater 
whole,  from  which  no  part  can  be  taken  without  marring  the 
symmetry  of  the  entire  structure.  We  may  know  that  the 
Venetian  school  is  less  thoughtful  than  the  Boman,  but  is  it, 
therefore,  to  be  excluded  from  our  art-studies  and  philosophy  ? 
The  Boman,  in  turn^  might,  in  like  manner,  be  cast  aside  because  jj^ 
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it  cannot  boast  of  the  colour  of  the  Venetian.  Admitting,  there- 
fore, that  these  early  Italian  masters  attained  a  purity,  an  earnest- 
ness, and  spirituality  surpassing  all  other  periods,  is  it  reason- 
able, is  it  wise,  to  ignore  schools  which  are  as  undoubtedly  supreme 
in  other,  and  by  no  means  despicable  qualities  ?  We  dissent, 
therefore,  from  the  creed  of  these  Pre-Raphaelite  Brethren,  not 
because  they  worship  what  is  unworthy  of  reverence,  but  because, 
in  their  too  ardent  and  exclusive  admiration  for  one  circumscribed 
period,  they  ignore  the  full  cycle  of  art's  histor3'and  development. 

This  pretended  art  revival  has  originated  in  and  been  sustained 
by  collateral  causes,  which  we  now  proceed  to  enumerate  and 
examine.  A  love  of  paradox,  the  craving  for  some  startling 
eccentricity,  the  mental  excitement  involved  in  throwing  aside 
old  and  unaccustomed  guides  for  new,  have,  with  some  minds,  a 
delusive  fascination.  Again,  while  there  are  men  who  are 
impelled  by  ambition  and  discontent,  to  launch  into  a  fancy- 
created  future,  there  are  others  who  seek  an  escape  from  the 
present  by  turning  their  steps  backwards  to  the  past.  In  eccle- 
siastical matters,  their  sympathy  is  with  whatever  Church  can 
boast  of  remotest  origin  ;  in  literature,  they  love  old  books,  or 
new  books  in  old  bindings ;  and  in  art,  in  like  manner,  they 
prefer  old  prints,  old  coins,  old  pictures,  or  new  pictures  in  the 
oldest  manner.  Now,  far  be  it  from  us  wholly  to  discourage 
this  harmless  dilettantism  incident  to  refined  and  accomplished 
minds.  We  confess  that  we  feel  towards  it  a  greater  sympathy 
than  for  that  confident  and  too  complacent  reliance  on  present 
unaided  resources  and  capabilities,  which  looks  upon  the  past 
only  for  self-congratulation  on  its  own  superior  attainments.  But 
still  this  indiscriminatiC  worship  of  the  old  merely  because  it  is 
old,  implies  a  blindness  and  weakness  subversive  of  a  rational 
and  natural  taste  in  art.  This  is  the  first  cause  we  would  assign 
for  the  present  resuscitation  of  art-antiquity.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  this  art-phenomenon  is  only  one  form  of  a  wider  manifesta- 
tion, having  its  origin  in  a  tendency  latent  in  humanity. 

Another  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  delight  felt  by  connois- 
seurship  in  discovering  merits  unappreciable  by  the  uninitiated 
multitude.  To  find  and  bring  into  notice  neglected  genius  is  a 
favourite  resource  with  minds  which  can  shine  only  by  borrowed 
light.  To  call  the  oft-repeated,  however  intrinsically  excellent, 
conventional  and  commonplace,  and  to  reserve  for  peculiar 
worship  what  is  distant,  foreign,  and  necessarily  beyond  the 
sympathies  of  the  multitude,  doubtless  may  be  presumed  to 
argue  a  refined  and  discriminative  taste.  There  is  likewise  an 
inherent  tendency  in  each  fashion  in  succession  to  wear  itself 
out ;  and  the  conventional  style  of  art,  long  established  in 
England,  having  become,  through  endless  repetition,  hackneyed 
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and  commonplace,  it  was  but  consonant  with  the  known  oscilla- 
tion which  governs  human  aflFairs,  that  a  reactionary  movement 
should  set  in.  The  reaction  is,  of  course,  in  an  opposite  dii^ec- 
tion  to  the  antecedent  tendency.  Art  critics  having  formerly 
placed  the  epoch  of  perfection  a  little  too  far  onwards,  it  would 
now  seem  but  a  necessary  reaction  to  remove  art's  culmination 
to  a  period  somewhat  too  far  back.  Hence  this  resuscitation  of 
an  early  art-period.  We  thus  see  that  this  modem  revival  is  but 
one  of  those  reactionary  and  vacillating  movements  that  constitute 
the  zig-zag  career  of  human  progression,  which,  by  an  inherent  law 
of  exaggeration,  thus  swerves  from  the  right  line  of  its  destiny. 

We  can  assign  one  more  cause  for  this  reversion  to  mediaeval 
art.  In  art  there  has  been  waged  an  ever-recurring  conflict 
between  the  classical  and  Christian  elements.  Cimabue,  Giotto, 
Ghiberti,  and  Masaccio,  were  essentially  Christian  in  spirit, 
striving  after  not  so  much  a  bodily  beauty  and  perfection  as  for 
the  expression  of  a  spiritual  state  of  experience — the  pure  and 
elevated  manifestation  of  the  Christian  character.  The  change 
which  undoubtedly  came  over  the  spirit  of  art,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Medici,  both  in  Rome  and  Florence,  is  usually 
ascribed  to  the  study  of  the  antique.  That  this  change  was  an 
advanced  movement ;  that  the  masterpieces  of  the  classic  period 
supplied  manifest  defects  in  then  undeveloped  Christian  art; 
that  it  was  desirable  and  necessary  that  the  arts  should  pass 
through  this  phase  on  their  onward  career,  we  cannot  for  one 
moment  doubt.  We  are  ready,  however,  to  join  Mr.  Ruskin  and 
the  Brethren,  at  least  in  a  partial  condemnation  of  the  move- 
ment. The  advantage  gained  was  purchased,  undoubtedly,  at 
the  expense  of  something  lost  The  aesthetic  beauty  of  the 
classic  remains  was  not  the  sole  actuating  principle  in  this 
onward  movement  At  the  Vatican  infidelity  was  enthroned ; 
Christendom  at  its  source  was  in  spirit  unchristianized ;  and  classic 
^literature,  classic  art  and  tastes  revived  amidst  the  expiring 
faith  in  the  pure  life  and  essence  of  Christianity.  Our  knowledge 
of  Raphael's  later  period,  however,  does  not  justify  the  imputa- 
tion that  this  spirit  of  Antichrist  sullied  and  infected  the  pure 
character  of  his  works.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  classic 
revival  had  set  in  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good,  and  that  syn- 
chronous with  the  movement,  the  fervent  spirituality  of  early 
Christian  art  was  on  the  wane.  An  analogous  and  parallel  coin- 
cidence occurs  in  the  art  epoch  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Christianity  is  overthrown,  and  with  the  rise  of  infidelity  classic 
art  is  once  more  ascendant  David  and  his  followers  moulded 
figures  on  canvas  cold  as  the  antique  marbles  which  were  the 
models,  sceptical  and  faithless  as  the  age  out  of  which  these 
creations  sprang,  inspired  by  the  convulsive  paroxysm  of  revolu- 
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tion  in  lieu  of  the  quiet  eustaining  spirit  which  once  breathed 
in  Christian  art  This  country,  likewise,  has  passed  through  a 
classic  epoch,  and  is  now  possibly  in  the  perihelion  of  the  eccle- 
siastical orbit  Classic  and  its  derivative  Italian  architecture  was 
long  exclusively  the  style  not  merely  for  palaces  but  for  churches ; 
and  now,  on  the  contrary,  Gothic  is  equally  imperative,  not  only 
for  churches  but  for  the  palaces  of  secular  legislation*  This 
ecclesiastical  and  Christian  revival  is  so  clearly  marked  and 
widely  diffused  that  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  insist  further  on  the 
fact  It  is  seen  in  the  increased  vitality  of  the  Church,  and  its 
spirit  is  equally  extended  and  diffused  over  our  literature  and 
our  arts.  The  writings  of  the  Fathers  have  been  rescued  from 
neglect,  and  with  them,  not  unnaturally,  the  pictures"  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  modem  Pre-Baphaelite  school,  therefore,  has  its 
rise  in  a  still  wider  manifestation,  and  appeals,  even  in  its  ana- 
chronisms and  eccentricities,  to  present  existing  tendencies  and 
^nnpathies.  The  teaching  of  the  Brethren  is  consonant  with 
their  practice,  and  accordant  with  the  movement  of  which  we 
roeak.  They  tell  us  in  a  periodical  entitled  *  Art  and  Poetry/ 
that  the  art  of  the  Greeks  was  not  spiritual ;  that  '  their  gods 
speak  to  us  no  longer  as  gods  ;'  *  they  have  become  mere  images 
of  stone  and  profane  embodiments  /  that  '  Hellenic  art  wants 
everything  which  Christian  art  is  full  of/  that '  Ithuriel's  golden 
t^ear  was  not  more  antagonistic  to  Satan's  loathly  transforma- 
tion, than  is  Christian  opposed  to  pagan  art'  Now,  that  one 
form  of  beauty  is  essentially  antagonistic  to  any  other  of  its 
genuine  manifestations,  cannot  for  one  moment  be  admitted.  We 
make  this  quotation  merely  to  exemplify  the  conflict  which  from 
time  to  time  has  been  waged,  and  is  dow  again  renewed,  between 
classic  and  Christian  art  This  mistaken,  because  exclusive 
sympathy  for  the  ecclesiastical  element,  will  likewise  explain  the 
otherwise  somewhat  anomalous  advocacy  of  Mr.  Buskin.  A 
man  who  can  seriously  tell  his  auditors  in  Edinburgh  that  iron 
architecture  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  because  he  finds  no  sanction 
for  its  use  in  the  Bible,  and  because,  thereby,  the  force  of  the 
Scripture  image  of  the  Comer  Stone  would  be  lost — who  can 
seriously  recommend  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  in  default  of 
Gothic  edifices,  to  annex  at  least  a  Gothic  porch  or  Pointed 
window  to  their  classic  houses,  is  evidently  so  far  the  victim  of 
enthusiasm,  as  ceasing  to  be  a  guide,  to  serve  only  as  anextreme 
example.  We  know,  with  the  certainty  of  an  it  pi'^iori  argu- 
ment, that  through  innate  antipathies  such  a  man,  so  committed, 
must  necessarily  condemn  classic  art  as  he  abjures  the  pagan 
faith.  We  can  no  longer  be  astouished,  when  he  denounces  our 
modem  EngUsh  art,  on  the  assumption,  however  false,  of  its 
denying  Christ ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  natural  that 
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his  hopes  and  sympathies  should  centre  around  mediaeval  art 
and  its  present  revival,  inasmuch  as  by  a  parallel  assumption  it 
alone  is  found  to  '  confess  Christ'  That  this  is  sound  catholic 
or  healthful  criticism,  we  deny  ;  but  its  refutation  is  not  now  our 
object  We  confine  ourselves  to  the  statement  of  its  ante- 
cedents ;  the  premises  being  given,  the  conclusion,  however 
startling,  is  thus  easily  understood.  Having,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  not  only  admitted  but  endeavoured  to  enforce  the 
merits  by  which  mediaeval  art  and  its  recent  revival  rightly  claim 
our  attention  and  discriminative  admiration,  we  have  now 
enumerated  certain  accessory  and  incidental  reasons  that  have 
given  to  the  movement  an  additional  and  fictitious  importance. 

We  will  further  attempt  to  show  that  this  modem  school  not 
only  implies  partial  and  exaggerated  truth,  but  involves  likewise 
positive  error.  It  does  not  content  itself  with  the  simple  asser- 
tion, that  the  earlier  Italian  masters  attained  to  certain  special 
and  exclusive  excellences.  To  this  position,  we  have  already 
given  our  assent  But  it  fui*ther  maintains  that  these  early  men 
are  better  guides  and  truer  artists  than  either  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  This  we  utterly  deny,  and  will 
now  advance  our  reasona  To  prevent  mistake,  we  at  once  state 
that  we  are  not  the  champions  of  the  Post-Raphaelite  masteiu 
We  are  not  the  devoted  admirers  of  Guide's  refined  ideals,  of 
Annibal  Carracci's,  or  Nicholas  Foussin's  classical  compilations, 
and  we  shall  not  now  stop  to  insist  on  the  paramount  merits  of 
Gorreggio,  Titian,  Veronese,  or  Tintoretto,  in  their  several  depart- 
ments. We  confine  ourselves  to  the  simple  position,  that  art  did 
not  culminate  with  the  Pre-Raphaelite  painters ;  that  the  meri- 
dian of  its  power  was  not  attained  till  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo, 
and  Raphael  reached  their  zenith.  On  what  ground  have  these 
great  names  been  cast  down  from  the  eminence  to  which  the 
suffrages  of  all  times  and  countries  have  rightly  raised  them  ? 
Is  the  career  of  Leonardo,  and  the  history  of  his  greatest  work, 
calculated  to  impair  confidence  and  respect  *  The  Last  Supper' 
is  said  to  be  a  compendium  of  all  his  studies  and  writings;  we 
are  told  by  Vasari,  that  to  the  heads  of  the  apostles  he  gave  so 
much  beauty  and  majesty,  that  he  was  constrained  to  leave  that 
of  the  Saviour  unfinished,  because  he  could  not  hope  to  find  on 
earth,  and  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  power  of  presenting  it  to 
himself  in  imagination,  that  perfection  of  beauty  and  celestial 
grace  requisite  for  the  due  representation  of  Divinity  incarnate. 
The  head  of  Judas  was  also  still  wanting.  He  did  not  think  it 
possible  to  imagine  the  fitting  features  of  a  man,  who,  after  so 
many  benefits  received,  possessed  a  heart  sufliciently  depraved  to 
betray  his  Lord.  Throughout  the  work  every  feature  is  a  study; 
each  head  the  exponent  of  a  well-marked  and  fully  elaborated 
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character;  but  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  merits  of  a  painting 
happily  so  well  known.  If  any  one  wishes  to  mark  the  wide 
gulf  which  lies  between  early  Italian  art  and  its  subsequent 
maturity,  let  liim  contrast  this  work  with  the  engravings  from 
Giotto's  Chapel  at  Padua,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the 
Arundel  Society.  We  recently  made  a  special  visit  to  Padua  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  these  pictures,  and  after  spending 
several  hours  in  their  study,  could  well  comprehend  why  Giotto 
was  deemed  a  man  of  genius.  Such  a  maa  would  have  been 
great  in  any  art-epoch — ^indeed  would  himself  have  constituted 
an  epoch.  The  pictures  in  this  chapel  possess  the  merits  which 
we  have  already  pointed  out  as  characteristic  of  early  Italian  art, 
yet  we  think  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  place  them  on  an 
equality,  or  even  to  compare  them  with  Leonardo's  *  Last  Supper/ 
Michael  Angelo's  Sibyls  and  Prophets,  or  Raphael's  *  Transfigura- 
tion' and  *  School  of  Athens.'  We  would  not  for  a  moment  do 
Giotto  the  injustice  of  putting  him  to  this  test.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  decide  which  of  these  men  inherently  possessed  the  greatest 

Senius.  Raphael,  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  Giotto,  might  not 
ave  proved  the  greater  man  ;  but  we  are  excliLsively  now  con- 
cerned with  the  comparative  merits  of  their  respective  works, 
about  which  we  conceive  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
Giotto  and  Leonardo  have  each  painted  the  '  Last  Supper;'  the 
work  of  the  one  is  stereotyped  in  the  memory  of  every  educated 
man  throughout  the  world  ;  would  the  other  be  wholly  unknown, 
had  it  equal  merits  ? 

The  truth  can  never  be  too  often  enforced,  that  art  is  a  deve- 
lopment, not  in  each  separate  mind  a  fresh  creation  out  of 
nothing;  men  of  undoubted  genius,  consequently,  who  come 
later  in  the  world's  histor}',  rich  in  inheritance,  advance  art  to 
increased  maturity.  The  laws  of  perspective  were  unknown  to 
Giotto,  Cimabue,  and  their  immediate  followers ;  however  high 
and  noble  their  thoughts,  they  struggled,  in  some  measure  neces- 
sarily in  vain  for  utterance,  because  the  language  and  grammar 
of  art  were  not  yet  established  and  matured.  In  like  manner 
neither  the  art  of  foreshortening,  nor  the  science  of  anatomy,  was 
known  or  studied  by  the  Pre-Raphaelite  artists,  and  consequently 
they  were  incapable  of  representing  the  human  form  either  with 
truth  or  varied  power  of  expression.  A  monk  in  a  convent  may, 
through  prayer  and  fasting,  attain  in  his  art  to  a  heavenly  purity, 
but  if  painting  be  indeed  heavenbom,  it  at  least  demands  a 
fitting  earthly  habitation.  Even  poetry,  which  approaches  more 
nearly  to  a  disembodied  spirit,  cannot  be  wholly  unmindful  of 
outward  form  and  comeliness ;  and  in  painting,  at  least  it  is 
manifest  that  purity  and  elevation  of  intention  will  not  alone 
suffice,  without  power  and  knowledge  to  give  to  thought  efficient 
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expression.  Mere  poetical  conceptions  must  be  distinguished 
from  pictorial  powers.  The  Chinese,  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
the  former  inhabitants  of  Central  America,  may  possibly  each 
have  been  endowed  with  high  poetic  conceptions ;  but  they  were 
all  manifestly  wanting  in  the  graphic  power  to  give  to  their 
thoughts  outward  expression.  The  early  Italian  painters,  like- 
wise, may  have  been  men  of  transcendent  genius,  with  whom  the 
pure  essence  of  poetry  was  struggling  for  manifestation  ;  yet 
without  the  knowledge  of  perspective,  composition,  anatomy,  and 
even  the  grammar  and  first  elements  of  art,  how  could  they  give 
to  their  thoughts  adequate  pictorial  utterance  ?  It  is  truly  a  study 
of  no  slight  interest  to  mark  how  these  simple,  earnest,  and  truth- 
ful men  struggled,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  light,  which 
shone  in  so  much  darkness,  to  express  the  deep  heartfelt  thoughts 
and  emotions  with  which  their  minds  and  lives  were  burdened. 
We  may  learn  from  such  a  study  much  that  is  valuable  to  our- 
selves, more  perhaps  from  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  exemplified 
through  their  works,  than  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  works 
themselves.  Their  conscientious  truthful  endeavours,  their  loving 
painstaking  labour,  their  childlike  simplicity,  their  want  of  art, 
so  to  say,  artlessness,  their  faltering  timidity,— even  their  very 
ignorance  and  blunders,  cannot  fail  to  endear  these  early  artists 
to  all  who  have  sympathetically  studied  their  childlike  works. 
Still  we  again  assert,  that  these  men  were  but  children  groping 
in  the  dark,  and  many  of  their  works  are  interesting  and  his- 
torically important,  only  because  they  lead  up  by  a  natural 
sequence  to  art's  true  consummation. 

We  have  often,  likewise,  in  looking  with  admiration  on  the 
purity  and  heavenly  resignation  pervading  these  early  painters, 
been  convinced  that  the  type  of  countenance  they  chietiy  loved 
is  of  all  others  the  most  easily  represented.  It  may  soimd  an 
anomaly,  but  it  is  nevertheless  an  undoubted  truth,  that  those 
states  of  mind  which  are  most  difficult  to  attain  unto,  are  the 
most  easy  of  pictorial  representation.  That  perfect  peace  which 
the  world  cannot  give,  the  heavenly  resignation,  and  prayerful 
reliance  on  a  superior  power  and  guidance — the  latest,  as  it  is  the 
highest  of  all  spiritual  attainments, — ^presents  comparatively  few 
difficulties  for  pictorial  embodiment.  In  early  Italian  art  this 
type  of  features  is  found  in  endless  repetition :  the  secret  bv 
which  the  expression  was  to  be  produced  being  once  discovered, 
the  same  combination  of  features  with  the  same  identical  expres- 
sion became  traditional  from  master  to  pupil,  and  was  at  length 
indefinitely  multiplied  by  rote,  without  awakening  or  demanding 
in  the  artist  any  corresponding  thought  or  emotion.  Heavenly 
states  of  mind  are  the  most  difficult  of  attainment,  but  earthly 
passions  the  most  difficult  of  pictorial  representation.     In  the 
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one,  the  features  and  frame  are  in  convulsive  action  and  tran- 
sitory and  rapid  movement ;  in  the  other,  they  are  in  fixed 
repose,  and  therefore  more  easily  transcribed.  The  one  demands 
a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  expression,  with  a  ready  and 
certain  facility  of  drawing ;  the  other  may  be  attained  even  in 
the  early  history  of  undeveloped  art,  without  science  or  artistic 
knowledge.  As  examples,  we  may  adduce  the  picture  of  *  The 
Last  Judgment,'  as  treated  by  Orcagna  and  Fra  Angelico.  The 
angelic  loveliness  and  purity  of  the  heavenly  choir,  the  unbroken 
and  perfect  holiness  of  the  blessed,  softly  treading  the  flowery 

giths  or  walking  in  happy  bands  among  the  shady  bowers  of 
aradise,  are  most  fittingly  represented  by  an  art  guiltless  of  all 
earthly  knowledge,  in  which  the  forms  seem  too  frail  and  inar- 
ticulate for  worldly  conflict.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  anguish, 
despair,  and  agony  of  the  lost,  these  early  men  fail,  from  lack  of 
power  and  knowledge,  and  they  fall  into  the  grotesque  and  dis- 
torted, because  incapable  of  the  natural.  Again,  does  early  art 
afford  us  even  one  example  at  all  comparable  to  Leonardo's 
cartoon  of  *The  Battle  of  the  Standard,'  Michael  Angelo's 
equally  celebrated  cartoon  of  *  Soldiers  Bathing  in  the  Amo/ 
or  Raphaers  fresco  of  *  Heliodonis'  in  the  Vatican  ?  These  works 
do  not  consist  of  solemn  saints  standing  rigidly  upright,  but 
contain  figures  in  motion  and  action,  demanding  a  knowledge  of 
drawing  and  anatomy  wholly  beyond  the  scope  and  capacity  of 
early  Italian  art. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  simplicity  and  heavenly  purity 
which  we  cannot  but  admire  in  these  early  men,  resulted  as  much 
in  the  want  of  worldly  knowledge,  as  from  the  affluence  of 
spiritual  gifts.  There  is  the  simplicity  of  the  child  consequent 
on  his  ignorance ;  and  there  is  likewise  the  simpUcity  of  the  full- 
grown  man,  whose  purity  of  spirit  the  world  has  failed  to  sully. 
The  simplicity  of  the  early  Italian  masters  is  that  of  the  child, 
whose  childlike  ways  win  our  sympathies,  whose  first  efforts 
excite  oiu:  interest,  not  so  much  from  their  intrinsic  merit  as 
evidence  of  the  mind's  earliest  workings,  as  manifestations  of  a 
mental  state  which  is  at  least  the  promise  of  a  higher  excellence. 
But  this  simpUcity  of  the  child,  and  of  the  early  painter,  is  not 
to  be  compared  and  confounded  with  that  ultimate  simplicity,  the 
mind  8  highest  and  most  mature  attainment,  when  it  casts  aside 
the  world  as  worthless,  when  in  the  full  maturity  of  its  strength 
and  the  rich  accumulation  of  its  knowledge,  it  feels  the  vanity  of 
vanities,  and  retires  into  the  repose  of  its  highest  nature,  finding 
enduring  satisfaction  in  that  essential  truth,  beauty,  and  good- 
ness, which  is  alone  true  simplicity.  The  last  state  of  that  man 
is  better  thaji  the  first  The  simplicity  of  that  character,  or  of 
that  art,  which  results  from  matured  strength  rightly  governed, 
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from  consummated  knowledge  fitly  applied,  is  the  ultimate  attain- 
ment and  perfection,  of  which  the  simplicity  of  the  child  and 
of  early  art  is  but  the  prelude  and  the  promise.  We  trust  that 
we  have  now  adduced  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  art  did 
not  attain  its  climax  till  that  great  period  which  could  boa^  of 
Leonardo,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  as  living  contemporaries ; 
that  the  preceding  centuries  were  comparatively  but  ages  of 
infancy,  leading  up  to  art's  full  and  ultimate  maturity  in  these- 
great  men. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  show  that  Raphael's  career  wa^ 
throughout  one  of  advancement,  and  not,  as  is  now  pretended,  a 
retrocession.  We  are  told  that  Raphaers  mind  became  dege- 
nerate,  and  his  later  works  corrupt ;  tU  he  in  his  own  life  ^d 
practice  was  the  turning  point  where  that  which  was  really  true 
and  admirable  in  art  ended,  and  what  was  false  first  began ;  that, 
to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  '  mediaeval  principles  led  up 
to  Raphael,  and  modem  principles  lead  d(ywn  from  him.'  Now, 
our  knowledge  of  Raphael's  works  does  not  justify  this  con- 
clusion. That  his  later  style  differed  from  his  early,  is  univer- 
sally admitted  ;  that,  he  at  first  adopted  the  dry,  rigid  manner  of 
his  master,  Perugino,  is  well  known,  and  it  is  equally  evident 
that  he  subsequently  expanded  into  a  freer,  bolder,  and  more^ 
ambitious  manner.  The  constant,  untiring  aim  of  Raphael's  life 
was  progression ;  with  this  end  he  studied  the  antique,  and 
sought  to  attain  and  rival  the  excellences  of  his  predecessors 
and  contemporaries.  His  mind  and  diversified  acquisitions  were 
no  incongruous  compilations  of  conflicting  materials,  but  all  that 
dwelt  within  his  thoughts,  or  obtained  expression  in  his  works, 
was  suffused  with  the  gentleness  and  beauty  of  his  nature,  and 
assimilate  into  the  essence  of  his  genius.  It  is,  nevertheless,  just 
possible  that  all  this  mental  striving,  this  earnest  pursuit  after 
the  highest  excellence  in  his  art,  may  have  but  led  him  in  a 
career  of  downward  degeneracy.  This  we  say  is  possible,  but 
most  improbable.  It  is  just  possible  that  such  an  apparent 
paradox  might,  on  full  examination,  prove  as  true  as  it  is  start- 
ling. It  is  barely  possible  that  the  concurrent  judgment  of  all 
subsequent  times  may  be  mistaken,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  and  *  the 
Brethren'  in  these  last  days  alone  right.  All  this  is  possible, 
nevertheless  most  improbable. 

That  the  enthusiastic  and  exclusive  admirers  of  the  early 
masters  should  prefer  Raphaels  youthful  to  his  later  matured 
manner  is  naturally  incident  to  the  fanaticism  of  their  tastes. 
By  his  first  style  he  is  in  fact  identified  with  medifleval  art,  the 
limited  merits  of  which  we  have  already  examined  and  admitted. 
That  Raphael  in  his  later  and  matured  period  reached  a  higher 
art-consummation  we  shall  now,  as  far  as  is  possible,  in  words 
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unilluRtrated  by  the  works  themselves,  proceed  to  show.  Now, 
that  a  maD  in  the  full  vigour  and  attainments  of  his  thirty-seventh 
year  shall  have  lost  none  of  the  special  graces  of  a  youth  of 
twenty  is  improbable.  That  Raphael's  early  works  possess  the 
peculiar  charm  which  generally  pertains  to  the  unobstrusive 
timidity  and  the  conscientious  care  of  undeveloped  power  we 
readily  admit  That  in  spirit  they  are  closely  allied  to  the 
manner  which  reigned  throughout  the  preceding  centuries  of  art, 
cannot  likewise  be  doubted.  The  world  is  not  so  prodigal  of 
beauty,  art  not  so  rich  in  its  choicest  creations  as  to  make  us 
eager  to  ostracise  any  true  art-manifestation.  We  have  freely 
admitted  the  beauty  of  the  early  Italian  works ;  we  should  do 
injustice  to  our  tastes,  and  injury  to  the  cause  of  art,  did  we 
deny  their  merits.  On  the  same  grounds  we  gladly  acknowledge 
the  simple,  truthful,  heartfelt  spirit  which  is  suffused  over  that 
early  and  most  deservedly  admired  picture  of  the  *  Sposalizio,'  by 
Raphael,  in  Milan.  We  admit  that  the  spiritual  graces  of  this 
exquisitely  refined  and  delicate  work  have  never  been  surpassed, 
and  possibly  never  equalled  in  any  of  his  later  works.  So  sincere 
and  profound  is  our  reverence  for  the  genius  of  Raphael,  that  we 
cannot  speak  otherwise  than  in  commendation  of  his  earliest  no 
less  than  of  his  latest  productions.  It  is  to  us,  who  have  in  turn 
felt  the  spell  and  beauty  of  all  his  works,  a  distasteful  task  thus 
to  make  invidious  comparisons  or  contrasts.  Rather  would  we 
show  that  the  same  beauteous  nature  is  stamped  upon  and 
dwells  in  all  his  works ;  that  his  genius  may  have  diverse  mani- 
festations, but  that  in  every  stage  of  its  growth  it  is  essentially 
the  same;  that  on  its  first  dawn  in  youth  we  find  youthful 
qualities  and  charms,  and  in  its  maturer  age  the  unextinguished 
ardour,  power,  and  capacity  of  manhood,  without  even  the  pre- 
ludes of  decay. 

There  is,  however,  a  period  when  the  genius  of  man  may  be 
said  to  culminate, — when,  indeed,  he  attains  to  his  majority,  and 
fully  establishes  his  freedom ;  when  his  acquirements  give  full 
scope  and  capacity  of  expression  to  his  powers,  this  matured 
manhood  wields  with  fullest  efficacy  his  accumulated  knowledge. 
Now,  it  seems  to  us  most  evident  that  Rai3hael  in  painting  his 
earlier  works  had  not  attained  to  this  majority  and  freedom.  He 
was  still  under  the  trammels  of  his  early  education  ;  his  art  was 
still  restricted  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  preceding  century;  he 
was  as  yet  a  mere  historical  link  of  transition ;  he  belonged  to  a 
circumscribed  period,  and  not  to  all  time ;  he  was  the  expression 
of  a  partial  art-development,  not  the  exponent  of  entire 
humanity.  It  was  during  this  restricted  period,  when  his  genius 
was  under  cliains,  and  imprisoned  in  the  past,  that  he  painted 
his  well-known  pictiu«  of  the  *  Entombment,'  now  in  the  Borghese 
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Gallery  at  Rome.  The  *  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,'  at  Milan,  before 
referred  to,  although  most  winning  from  that  quietism,  tender- 
ness, and  subjective  beauty  and  grace  which  seem  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  Raphael's  geilius,  is  yet  a  work  in  which  his  powers 
were  not  put  forth  in  full  force ;  we  see  them  here  unbending  in 
graceful,  tender  dalliance  with  beauty;  they  are  not  as  yet  self- 
reliant  in  the  full  consciousness  of  strength.  The  same  city  of 
Milan  contains  as  a  contrast  to  this  early  work  the  completed 
cartoon  for  the  School  of  Athens,  subsequently  executed  in  the 
Vatican.  Here  the  full  force  of  Raphael's  genius,  with  all  the 
wealth  of  his  rich  acquirements,  found  adequate  scope  and 
expression.  The  \risdom  and  philosophy  of  Greece,  the  greatest 
men  in  the  golden  epoch  of  perhaps  the  world's  most  renowned 
city,  are  here  by  the  world's  greatest  painter  assembled,  as  in  a 
council  of  the  gods.  Countenances  the  most  varied,  characters 
the  most  diverse,  are  carefully  studied  and  thought  out,  blended 
and  brought  together  by  the  selfsame  spirit  of  gentleness  and 
urbanity  which  in  Raphael's  life  drew  all  men  unto  him.  Art 
and  phUosophy  are  here  as  helpmates  united,  each  giving  to  the 
other  an  accession  of  its  own  glory  and  immortality.  Philosophy, 
ceasing  .to  be  purely  abstract,  obtains  pictorial  expression,  and 
art,  allying  itself  to  thought,  mounts  to  philosophic  heights,  and 
walks  with  sages  the  temple  of  wisdom.  Again  we  say  that  a 
career  and  life  of  mental  discipline,  a  course  of  art-studies  ulti- 
mately leading  to  such  results  may  possibly  have  been  a  mistake, 
a  degeneracy.  It  is,  we  say,  possible,  nevertheless  most  impro- 
bable. If  in  the  great  frescoes  of  the  Vatican  we  could  detect 
nothing  but  cold  lifeless  compilations  from  the  antique;  if 
Raphael,  losing  all  Inward  fire,  had  in  these  mature  works  become 
a  mere  learned,  hfeless  painter,  we  too  would  join  Mr.  Ruskin 
and  '  the  Brethren'  in  their  censure  and  regrets.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  his  genius  not  oppressed  and  borne  down,  but 
enriched  and  amplified;  learning  became  in  him  wisdom,  the 
antique  was  assimilated  into  his  own  thoughts  and  emotions,  and 
the  classic  thus  became  refashioned  into  the  Raphaelesque. 
Raphael's  countenance,  so  pure  and  beautiful,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  inherited  from  his  mother,  may  be  taken  not  only  as  the 
mirror  of  his  mind,  but  as  the  key-note  of  all  his  works, — 

*  His  heavenly  face  the  mirror  of  his  mind. 
His  mind  a  temple  for  all  lovely  things 
To  flock  to  and  inhabit.' 

Such  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Rogers ;  but  he  does  not  hint  that  the 
temple  of  Raphael's  mind  was  given  up  to  a  false  worship. 

The  individuality  of  each  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  masters  is  to  a 
great  extent  merged  and  lost  in  the  tradit'onal  treatment  and  stere^ 
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otyped  forms  of  the  unemancipated  art  period  in  which  they  flou- 
rished ;  the  Carracci,  on  the  other  hand,  from  an  opposite  cause,  lost 
all  individuality  in  the  licence  of  abused  liberty,  and  gained  but 
the  merits  of  the  mocking-bird,  which  imitates  every  song  of  the 
forest,  but  has  no  music  of  its  own.  It  is  a  distinguishing  attribute 
of  Raphael  that  his  latest  as  well  as  his  earliest  works  bear  alike 
the  stamp  of  well-marked  individuality.  He  is  immediately 
descended  from  the  early  masters,  yet  he  is  unlike  them ;  he  is 
brought  under  the  direct  influence  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  while 
his  manner  becomes  invigorated  and  enlarged,  it  still  retains  its 
essential  beauty  and  purity ;  he  lived  likewise,  as  we  have  said, 
in  an  age  of  classic  revival;  yet  all  these  influences  were  but 
circumstances  and  advantages  which  the  truly  great  and  original 
mind  makes  subservient  to  more  expanded  oriiinality.  Th^is 
it  that  in  him  the  widest  variety  points  to  that  central  unity 
which  constitutes  the  thought-focus  of  all  self-sustained  minds. 
In  further  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  Raphael's  career  was  one 
of  continued  progress  we  might  refer  to  the  last  as  likewise  by 
general  consent  the  greatest  of  his  easel  pictures,  *  The  Transfigu«> 
ration.^  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  work  was  incomplete 
at  the  artist's  death,  and  that  it  now  ranks  as  the  first  oil  picture 
in  the  world.  Vasari  says  of  the  head  of  Christ :  *  It  was  the 
greatest  efibrt  of  the  art,  which  could  advance  no  further,  and  this 
last  term  of  the  painting  marked  also  the  term  of  the  life  of  the 
painter.  He  never  touched  pencil  more.'  Vasari  also  tells  us 
that  this  picture  of  'The  Transfiguration'  was  placed  before 
the  dead  body  of  Raphael  in  the  hall  wherein  he  had  last  worked 
Of  this  striking  scene,  and  this  greatest  of  pictures,  Mr.  Rogers 
thus  writes : — 

And  when  all  beheld 
Him  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yesterday, 
Him  in  that  hour  cut  off,  and  at  his  head 
His  last  great  work ;  when  entering  in,  they  looked 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece, 
Now  on  his  face,  lifeless  and  colourless, 
Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and  breathed, 
And  would  live  on  for  ages — all  were  moved ; 
And  sighs  burst  forth  and  loudest  lamentations. 

Surely  it  is  reserved  for  Mr.  Ruskin  to  discover  and  declare 
that  it  was  Raphael,  '  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  one  half  year  only 
past  the  precise  centre  of  his  available  life,'  when  summoned  to 
Rome  to  decorate  the  Vatican,  who  *  wrote  upon  its  walls  the 
AteTie  Tekel  Uj)harsin  of  the  arts  of  Christianity :'  and  from 
that  spot  and  from  that  hour  the  intellect  and  art  of  Italy  date 
their  degradation.  We  are  thankful  to  find  that  Mr.  Leslie,  in 
his  '  Hand-book  for  Young  Painters,'  raises  his  voice  against  this 
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startling  doctrine.  He  thus  writes : — *  I  cannot  understand  the 
spirit  of  that  criticism  that  can  speak  of  his  fall — tiie  fall  of 
itaphael! — be  it  observed,  long  before  he  painted  the  cartoons — 
and  that  can  at  the  same  time  dwell  with  admiration  on  the 
meanness  and  inanity  of  the  saints  of  Francia^  and  his  unchild- 
like  children.' 

The  cartoons  here  referred  to  by  Mr.  Leslie  are,  of  all  other 
works,  the  most  conclusive  evidence;  if,  indeed,  further  evidence 
be  needed  in  refutation  of  the  charge  of  '  Raphael's  fall'  Of 
them,  at  all  events,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  study  of  the  antique, 
or  the  revival  of  classic  literature,  has  in  any  wise  corrupted  or 
destroyed  their  true  Christian  character.  In  looking  at  these 
great  productions,  we  feel,  with  Lavater,  that  '  Raphael  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  an  apostolic  man ;  in  other  words,  he  is,  with  regard 
to  painters,  what  the  apostles  were  with  regard  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.'  We  find  that  these  cartoons,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  judges,  are  the  very  greatest  of  his  works,  were 
executed,  not  in  youth,  prior  to  that  turning-point  in  his  career, 
the  commencement  of  his  fiedl,  and  which  Mr.  Buskin  has  deter- 
mined, with  such  nice  precision,  as  being  '  one  half  year  only 
past  the  precise  centre  of  his  available  life ;'  they  were  not  con- 
ceived and  designed  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  the  com- 
mencement of  that  fall,  but  upwards  of  five  years  later,  when 
his  degeneracy  according  to  Mr.  Buskin,  had  become  hopeless  and 
irredeemable ;  they  were  executed,  in  fact,  at  that  fatal  period 
when  Baphael  had  already  sealed  the  destiny  of  Christian  art 
and  Italian  intellect  by  enthroning  the  heathen  Apollo  in  the 
world  or  kingdom  of  poetry.  We  appeal  to  our  readers  whether 
these  works  evince  the  £ei11  and  degeneracy  of  which  Mr.  Buskin 
speaks.  On  the  contrarv,  is  it  not  with  justice  that  they  have 
ever  been  deemed  models  of  true  Christian  art ;  not  indeed  the 
morbid  enfeebled  art  of  the  convent  and  the  cloister,  not  the 
petrified  art  of  austerity  and  mistaken  mortification  of  the  body, 
but  that  healthful,  manly  art,  which,  of  all  others,  is  best  suited 
to  embody  a  faith  and  religion  which,  while  claiming  heavenly 
descent,  yet  finds  its  true  sphere  and  duties  in  the  actual  conflict 
of  life.  These  great  works,  indeed,  in  their  freedom  and  vigour, 
are  apostolic  and  universal ;  they  exhibit  not  only  art  emanoi- 
pated,  but  religion  reformedL  It  would  appear,  indeed,  judging 
from  Baphael's  later  works,  that  the  authority  of  his  Church  was 
waning  m  his  mind,  while  the  Christian  religion,  in  its  essential 
sense,  truth  and  authentic  history,  remained  still  supreme.  In  this 
Baphael  may  have  suffered  an  ecclesiastical  fall ;  certainly,  neither 
an  artistic  nor  religious  one.  The  well-known  nierits  of  these 
cartoons  justly  entitle  them  to  that  pre-eminent  position  which, 
by  universal  consent,  ^hey  now  occupy.  No  meretricious  ostenta- 
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iion  marks  decline ;  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  of  the  human 
form,  does  not  here  degenerate  into  statuesque  poses  or  obtrusive 
anatomical  display.  The  execution  and  treatment  are  free,  with- 
out being  facile  or  florid ;  and  the  entire  works,  although  exe- 
cuted expressly  for  an  art  manufacture,  are  true,  genuine  emana- 
tions, and  no  forced  manufactured  products. 

We  have  thus,  it  is  hoped,  succeeded  in  showing  that  the 
cry  of  Raphaers  degeneracy  and  fiedl  is  unfounded,  and  that  the 
names  of  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  must  still 
hold  their  accustomed  supremacy  in  the  realms  of  art  We  have^ 
likewise,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  seen  upon  what  historical 
evidence  the  Pte-Raphaelite  movement  in  this  country  resta  We 
have  found  in  past  records  sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin,  if 
not  to  justify  the  career,  of  our  present  mediseval  school  We 
have  se^i  that  its  art  antecedents  are  not  only  curious  but  in- 
structive; that  the  ancient  moral  documents  are  titles  to  an 
honourable  ancestry,  if  not  the  impassable  limitations  of  future 
destinv.  We  have,  on  the  present  occasion  more  especially,  con* 
cemed  ourselves  with  the  Italian  Fre-Raphaelites;  on  a  Aituie 
opportunity,  we  may  possibly  examine  more  in  detail  the  w(»b 
and  teachiDgs  of  the  men  who,  in  our  country,  assume  the  manner 
and  the  name  of  these  early  progenitors. 


Aet.  II. — A  I£isto9y  of  British  Ihms.  By  Edward  Newman,  F.L.S^ 
&c.     London :  John  Van  Voorst.     8vo.     1854. 

2.  JUie  Ferns  of  Great  BHtain,     Illustrated  by  John  E.  Sowerby. 

The  Deseriptions,  Synonyms,    &c.,   by   Charles  Johnson,  Esq. 
Lambeth :  J.  E.  Sowerby.     Svo.     1855. 

3.  Popular  History  of  British  Ferns  and  the  Allied  Plants :  com* 

prising  the  Club  Mosses,  Fepperteorts,  and  ITorset&ils,  'By 
Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.  With  Twenty  Coloured  Plates  by  Finch. 
London :  Reeve.     Royal  16mo.     1854. 

Of  late  years,  the  cultivation  of  ferns  has  become  fashionable; 
and  we  should  find  little  fault  with  fashion  if  it  always  selected 
as  its  £Bkvourites  forms  as  beautiful  and  objects  as  worthy  of 
attention.  Gardeners,  or  their  patrons,  have  discovered  that  the 
giacefiil  fronds  and  rich  green  hues  of  those  elegant  cryptogamic 
plants  harmonize  with  the  nigged  outline  of  rock  work  ;  and  that 
the  waters  trickling  over  and  smoothing  the  sharp  edges  of  unhewn 
stones  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  giving  verdure  and 
luxuriance  to  a  soft  bed  of  moss  and  a  grou'p  of  fiUces.  This  is  ne 
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new  discovery.  Men  have  al\vays  professed  to  believe  that  the 
excellence  of  art  is  to  imitate  the  forms  and  distributions  of 
natural  objects.  When  gardens  were  made  as  if  they  were  curi- 
ously  devised  geometrical  figures  prepared  by  mathematicians  to 
invite  demonstration,  some  little  out  of  the  way  place  might  be 
found  by  going  up  in  one  comer  or  down  in  another,  where  a 
pigmy  imitation  of  a  cascade,  or  a  ridiculously  small  lane  over- 

grown  by  some  matted  creeper,  required  unhewn  stones  and  a 
bend  sprinkling  of  ferns.  But  we  shall  not  be  curious  to  inquire 
how  our  friends  have  been  employed  in  times  past,  for  whether 
they  are  new  friends  or  old  friends  in  a  new  dress,  we  care  but 
little,  so  that  they  are  presented  to  us  in  the  graceful  ease  of 
nature,  and  not  with  the  stiff  formalities  of  art  With  this  one 
restriction  we  welcome  the  ferns  wherever  we  find  them. 

In  selecting  this  beautiful  class  of  the  oryptogamia  for  carefal 
cultivation,  the  art  of  landscape^rdening  and  the  science  of 
botany  may  be  alike  benefited ;  but  it  is  in  reference  to  the 
latter  tliat  we  must  consider  the  books  before  us;  and 
of  them  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  creditable  to  their 
authors,  and  very  honourable  to  the  science  of  the  age.  The 
caprice  of  luxury  and  wealth  under  the  fancied  inspiration  of  an 
artistic  spirit,  brought  the  British  ferns  from  their  damp,  rocky 
mountain  homes,  and  the  rugged  banks  of  the  dusky  lanes  they 
haunt,  and  planted  them  in  the  gardens  of  rich  citizens,  too 
often  in  vaults  which  make  men  shiver  and  women  turn  pale. 
But  this  is  no  business  of  oura  What  men  choose  to  pay  for, 
they  have  a  right  to  enjoy ;  within  limits  such  a  fancy  is  not 
likely  to  pass.  But  though  often  cultivated  with  a  care  ill-spent 
in  the  production  of  the  grotesque  or  ridiculous,  the  artist  drops 
them  in  the  right  places,  and  then  it  seems  more  simple  and  easy 
to  obtain  beauty  than  to  create  deformity.  This  is  only  a  question 
of  taste,  with  which  science  generally  has  little  to  do ;  for  it  is  not 
the  creature  of  fashion,  and  when  it  ministers  to  its  wants,  is  never 
a  slave  to  its  absurdities.  Our  interest  is  in  the  three  books  before 
us,  which  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  been  written,  had  there 
not  been  a  great  demand  for  the  plants  they  describe.  They  are 
all  valuable  descriptive  works,  calculated  to  raise  the  interest  of 
the  fern-grower  in  the  beautiful  forms  he  cultivates,  and  to  con- 
vert, "by  the  communication  of  sound  botanical  knowledge,  the 
lounger  into  a  thinking  man.  One  would  like  to  talk  with  an 
intelligent  observing  person  in  his  fern  nursery  before  and  after  a 
careful  study  of  one  of  these  books,  that  we  might  compare  the 
busy  trifling  of  ignorance  with  the  quiet  solicitude  of  knowledge, 
the  fussy  showman  with  the  educated  botanist  Without  know- 
ledge, a  man's  interest  in  such  objects  soon  dies,  but  with  it  will 
increase  ;  for  the  plaything,  to  be  thrown  away  when  it  ceases  to       i 
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amuse^  becomes  a  study.  Nor  will  there  be  any  lack  of  subjects, 
for  of  the  19,000  species  of  cryptogamia,  3250  are  ferns ;  of 
which  about  a  fortieth  part  are  natives  of  Britain.  A  few  general 
remarks  on  the  place  which  ferns  hold  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  on  their  distribution  and  numerical  relation  to  plants  of 
other  kinds,  may  be  useful  as  preparatory  to  the  study  of  generic 
and  specific  differences. 

When  Bay  formed  his  classification  of  plants,  he  divided  the 
whole  kingdom  of  vegetable  life  into  two  classes — ^the  flowering 
and  the  fiowerless.  The  fiowerless  plants  were  called  the  crypto- 
gams by  Idnndeus,  acotyledons  by  Jussieu  and  DecandoUa 
Both  these  names  have  been  objected  to  because  they  rather 
represent  what  the  plants  are  not  than  what  they  are.  The 
necessary  distinction^  founded  on  structure,  is  now  made  by  the 
adoption  of  the  terms  Exogens,  Endogens,  Acrogens,  and  Thai- 
logons.  The  two  former  include  the  phanerogamic  or  flowering 
plants,  and  the  two  latter  the  ciyptogams.  The  acrogens  have,  for 
the  most  part,  a  distinct  root,  a  stem,  and  symmetrical  leaves^,  by 
which  they  differ  from  the  fungi,  lichens,  and  algse ;  but  they  may 
be  dividea  into  two  classes  founded  on  structure— the  vascular 
and  the  cellular ;  the  former  includes  the  ferns  and  their  allies. 

The  classification  of  the  ferns  among  the  acrogens  points 
out  that  they  do  not  increase  the  stems  in  diameter  by  addi* 
tions  outside  like  the  exogens,  nor  inside  like  the  endogens, 
but  simply  lengthen  them  by  extension.  The  stem,  which 
is  generally  procumbent  and  frequently  hidden  under  ground, 
has  received,  from  its  root-like  appearance,  the  name  rhizoma. 
In  tropical  climes,  however,  there  are  arborescent  ferns,  some 
of  which  grow  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  and  are  crowned 
with  a  plume  of  foliage;  but  their  cylindrical  stems  are  of 
equal  diameter  throughout,  and  differ  so  much  in  many  par- 
ticulars from  the  stems  of  phanerogamic  plants,  that  it  has  been 
Ihought  necessary  to  find  another  name  for  them,  and  they  are 
callea  stipes.  They  are  usually  hollow,  but  sometimes  the  centre 
is  filled  with  spongy  matter.  The  outer  portion  or  case  is  of  an 
entirely  different  structure  from  all  flowering  plants,  and  is  com- 
posed, as  Sir  William  Hooker  says,  '  of  excessively  hard  plates 
folded  upon  themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  a  section  of  them 
represents  a  number  of  sinuous  lines  doubling  about  ainong 
spongy  matter.'  The  leaves  or  fronds,  when  in  the  bud,  are 
coiled  up  like  the  spring  of  a  watch,  and  gradually  unfold  in 
early  summer,  forced  open  by  the  reviving  energy  of  the  livings 
force.  But  the  best  description  of  a  fern  is,  perhaps,  given 
by  Mr.  Francis  :— 

*  A  fem,'  he  says,  *  is  a  fiowerless  plant,  which  has  a  fibrous  root, 
vafcular  stem,  veined  leaves,  reticulated  cuticle,  furnished  with  stomata, 
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Sind  bears  spores  as  fruit  in  capsular  receptacles.  The  ferns  and  their 
allies,  form  the  first  order  of  the  Linnsean  class  crjptogamia,  and  their 
structure  shows  such  an  intermediate  character  between  the  Tascularea 
and  cellularesy  that  all  systems  of  classification  have  assigned  them 
this  station  among  vegetables.  They  are  without  flowers,  have  but 
imperfectly  formed  vessels,  and  no  deposition  of  real  woody  fibre; 
therefore  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  arranged  with  phanerogamous 
plants,  while  their  semi-vascular  texture,  and  their  fully-developed 
leaves,  show  their  organization  to  be  greatly  above  that  of  any  other 
order  of  ciyptogamio  plants. 

*  Although  the  true  ferns,'  he  adds, '  have  a  direct  analogy  with  the 
palmse  and  cycadese,  the  connexion  between  them  and  other  orders  ia 
more  apparent  in  the  pteroides  or  fern  allies,  particularly  the  equiseta 
and  lycopodia.  .  .  •  Thus  the  tribes  imder  consideration,  which  are 
divided  according  to  the  modem  system  into  filiciales,  lycopodales, 
and  equisetales,  the  first  the  true  ferns,  the  other  the  pteroides  or 
fern  allies,  altogether  form  valuable  because  well-connecting  links  in 
the  great  chain  of  nature.' — 'Francis  on  Ferns  and  their  AUies.'  1837. 

■ 

As  the  ferns  are  fiowerless  plants,  they  are  of  course  without 
seed  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  their  mode  of 
propagation  must  be  essentially  different  firom  that  of  the  pha- 
nerogamia.  The  reproductive  germs,  spores,  or  sporules,  for  as 
they  have  no  cotyledon,  radicle,  or  plumule,  the  term  seed 
cannot  be  used  without  giving  it  a  new  definition,  are  granular 
bodies,  and  the  cases  are  elaborately  organized.  These  are 
formed  on  the  under  side,  or  the  margin  of  the  fronds,  and  yet, 
as  an  anonymous  writer  says,  no  difiference  exists  between  seeds 
and  sporules,  except  as  to  the  origin,  organization,  and  mode  of 
development  of  the  latter.  Instead  of  having  their  centre 
divided  into  plumule  and  radicle,  to  which  one  or  two  cotyledons 
are  attached,  they  are  mere  homogeneous  masses  of  cellular  sub- 
stance, and  instead  of  uniformly  growing  from  two  constant 
points  of  their  substance,  from  the  one  upwards  and  firom  the 
other  downwards,  they  are  capable  of  sprouting  into  root  or  stem 
indifferently  from  any  point  of  their  surface.'  By  what  process 
this  is  done  we  do  not  know,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  so 
singular  a  deviation  from  the  constancy  of  the  phenomena 
attending  the  germination  of  the  phanerogamia.  Some  botanists 
have  of  late  doubted  the  accuracy  of  this  e^lanation  of 
the  production  of  ferns.  Count  Suminiski  has  discovered  by 
microscopic  examination  an  organization  in  ferns,  supposed  to  be 
sufficient  for  fructification.  The  female  organ  is  said  to  be 
situated  in  ovate  cells  in  the  middle  of  the  sporangium,  and  the 
male  in  the  organs  producing  threads  (the  ciliated  antheridia), 
and  the  motion  of  these  threads  is  supposed  to  produce  the 
same  effect  as  the  pollen  tubes.  If  this  supposition  should  be 
proved,  the  spores  on  the  under  side  of  the  frond  are  flower 
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bads.  Mr.  Newman  says,  '  abundant  evidence  exists,  that  there 
is  in  these  discoveries  no  contradiction  to  the  assertion,  that 
acrogens,  so  far  as  our  researches  have  extended,  are  perfectly 
aserula.'  Nor  does  Mr.  Johnson  find  any  reason  to  give  a  new 
description  of  the  reproducing  organs,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  passages,  in  which  he  clearly  defines  some  terms  neces- 
sary to  be  known,  and  explains  phenomena  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  continuance  of  the  species: — 

*  The  representative  germs  of  the  flowerless  plants  are  very  minute^ 
indeed  generaUy  microscopic,  and  notwithstanding  the  gigantic  size  of 
some  members  of  the  fern  tribe,  no  exception  occurs  in  this  respect ; 
their  production  apparently  taking  place  under  different  laws  to  those 
which  regulate  the  fructifying  function  in  floweriug  plants ;  they  are 
not  called  seeds,  but  82X)res  or  sporules,  and  are  inclosed  in  little  cases 
denominated  thecse,  which,  in  the  ferns,  are  mostly  aggregated  in 
small  clusters  of  different  size  and  shape,  termed  son,  and  arise  from 
the  veins  on  the  under  surface  of  the  frond,  or  from  their  extremities 
on  its  margin ;  in  some  instances  the  thecse,  instead  of  forming  son, 
are  associated  in  spikes  or  clusters,  called  panicles,  fonned  by  the 
depauperation  of  the  fructifying  frond,  or  of  its  lobes.  The  primary 
development  of  the  thecse  takes  pLice  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
vein,  and  beneath  the  epidermis,  or  outer  covering  of  the  leaf,  which 
is  forced  up  by  their  enlargement  in  the  form  of  a  whitish  membrane, 
constituting  the  indusium,  or  protecting  cover  of  the  sori.  During  the 
advance  of  the  fructification  towards  maturity,  the  indusium  separates 
partly  or  wholly  from  the  surrounding  epidermis,  and  subsequently 
either  shrivels  and  becomes  hidden  by  the  bursting  of  the  thecse,  or 
falls  oif  altogether.  In  some  instances,  the  opening  takes  place  in  the 
centre,  the  indusium  investing  the  sorus  like  a  cup,  when  it  is  styled, 
though  erroneously,  an  involucre ;  while  in  others,  the  epidermis  from 
both  surfaces  of  the  leaf  extends  beyond  the  margins,  including  the 
thecss  between  them,  and  fulfilling  the  office  of  indusium  without  being 
regarded  as  such ;  occasionally  this  marginal  separation  and  extension 
of  the  leaf  membrane  takes  place  uninterruptedly  along  the  whole 
edge,  but  it  is  often  only  local,  and  about  the  soriferous  extremities  of 
the  lateral  veins.  In  a  few  genera  the  indusium  cannot  be  traced,  the 
sori  appearing  to  be  produced  externally ;  but  this  prol)ably  in  all  cases 
arises  from  the  very  early  period  of  growth,  at  which  the  disiuption 
takes  place,  as  careful  examination  of  some  species  of  polypodium 
readily  discovers.' — Introduction,  p.  4. 

A  mild  but  uniform  temperature,  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
moisture,  are  the  atmospheric  conditions  best  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  filice&  We  must  not  look  for  them  in  open  plains 
or  places  exposed  to  sim  and  wind,  but  in  sheltered  nooks  under 
the  shadow  of  rocks,  moistened  by  the  oozing  stream — on  the 
banks  of  deeply-cut  lanes,  where  trees  over-arch  the  path,  and 
shut  out  the  oright  glare  of  sunlight,  preventing  evaporation — 
and  in  the  recesses  of  mountain  chains,  where  moist  clouds  drift 
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over  the   surface,   and  night  drops   a   curtain  of  thick  mist. 
That  such  are  the  localities  favourable  lo  the  growth  and  repro- 
duction of  the  filices,   appears  from   the  distribution  of  the 
arborescent  ferns  in  tropical  climes,  as  well  as  of  thepolypodiacesB 
and  its  kindred  groups  in  higher  latitudes.     The  picturesque 
arborescent  ferns  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  palms,  those 
'  kings  among  grasses,'  but  their  stems  are  more  rough  and  scaly, 
and  thicker  in  proportion  to  their  height     They  are  properly 
designated  tropical  plants,  but  are  found  at  elevations  in  tem- 
perate and  equable  dimate.     In  South  America  they  are  seldom 
found  at  an  elevation  of  less  than  1280  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  with  a  mean  temperature  between  64°  and  70*  Fahrenheit. 
On  the  declivities  of  tne  Cordilleras  the  true  region  of  the  arbo- 
rescent ferns  is  at  an  elevation  of  from  3200  to  5250  feet     On 
account  of  the  greater-atmospheric  humidity  of  the  southern  than 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  they  advance  further  from  the  equator 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other.     To  the  north  they  are  not  found 
beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer.     In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  tree 
fern  is  found  at  Hobart  Town,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  (4}2'  ^^  lat), 
whore  there  is  an  annual  mean  temperature  of  52**  2'  Fahrenheit ; 
the  Dicksonia  squamosa  flourishes  in  Dusky  Bay,  New  Zealand 
(4i6°  8'  lat),  and  the  aspidium  venestrum  in  the  Auckland  and 
Campbell  Islands  (53''  lat).     The  dependence  of  the  distribution 
of  the  filices  upon  favourable  atmospheric  conditions,  is  clearly 
exhibited  in  the  numerical  calculations  collected  by  Humboldt — 

*The  climatal   relations  under  which  ferns   generally  flourish  are 
manifested  in  the  numerical  laws  of  their  quotients  of  distribution. 
In  the  plains  within  the  tropical  regions  of  large  <Jontinent8,  this 
quotient  is,  according  to  Robert  Brown,  and  from  more  recent  inves- 
^ations  on  the  subject,  -^  of  all  the  phaner(^;amia,  and'  in  moun- 
t^ous  districts  of  large  continents  from  ^  to  ^.    The  ratio  is  quite 
different  on  the  small  islands  scattered  over  the  ocean,  for  here  the 
proportion  boine  by  the  number  of  ferns  to  the  sum  total  of  all 
the  phanerogamic  plants  increases  so  considerably,  that  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands  the  quotient  rises  to  ^,  while  in  the  Sporadic  Islands, 
St.  Helena  and  Ascension,  the  number  of  ferns  is  almost  eqiial  to  half 
the  whole  phanerogamic  vegetation.     In  receding  from  the  tropics 
(where  on  the  large  continents  D*Urville  estimated  the  proportional 
number  at  Jj^)  the  relative  frequency  of  ferns  decreases  rapidly  as  we 
advance  into  the  temperate  zone.    The  quotients  are  for  North  America 
and  the  British  Islands  ^V*  ^^^  France  ^y,  for  G^e^many  ^,  for  the 
dry  parts  of  Southern  Italy  ^^,  for  Greece  ^.     The  relative  frequency 
again  increases   considerably  towards  the  frigid  north.      Here  the 
family  of  ferns  decreases  much  slower  in  tbe  number  of  its  species  than 
does  that  of  the  phanerogamic  plants.     The  luxuriantly  aspiring  cha- 
racter of  the  species,  and  the  number  of  individuals  contained  in  each, 
augment  the  deceptive  impression  of  absolute  frequency.     According 
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to  Wahlenberg^s  and  Hornemann's '  Catalogue,'  the  relative  number  of 
filices  are  for  Lapland  ^,  for  Icelandil^,  for  Greenland -j^.' — ^*  Views  oi 
Kature/  pp.  389,  840. 

We  sliall  not  quickly  tire  of  examining  the  beautiful  ferns  of 
our  own  country,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  foreign  growth, 
for  their  physiology  and  mode  of  reproduction  are  still  subjects 
for  examination.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  forget  that 
this  form  of  vegetable  life  has  long  been  an  inhabitant  of  our 
world,  and  that  when  flowering  plants  and  fruit  bearing  trees 
were  rare,  they  covered  much  of  what  there  was  of  dry  &romid. 
The  remains  of  arborescent  ferns  largely  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  masses  of  coal  which  have  made  England  so  rich 
in  manufactures  and  industry.  In  the  coal  formation  alone  there 
are  more  that  120  species  of  Alices,  chiefly  belonging  to  the 
polypodiacese  family,  to  which  the  greater  number  of  the  livii^ 
arborescent  ferns  also  belong.  With  these  are  associated  other 
Crrotogamicj  plants,  in  so  great  an  abundance  that  the  remains 
of  the  phanerogamia  are  relatively  rara  At  this  early  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  all  the  cryptogamic  plants  attained  a 
great  size,  exceeding  that  of  the  largest  now  growing  in  the 
tropics.  From  these  facts,  taken  in  connexion  with  what  we 
know  of  the  distribution  of  the  ferns  and  their  allies,  some  pro- 
bable conjecture  may  be  formed  of  the  state  of  the  earth  at  the 
time  of  the  deposition  of  the  coal  measures.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  plants  whose  remains  have  in  the  lapse  of  ages  oeeu  con- 
verted into  coal,  grew  in  low  marshy  districts,  and  that  their 
remains  were  accumulated  by  the  ordinary  process  of  decay  and 
occasional  denudations.  This  may  account  for  some  of  the  cryp- 
togamia  found  in  great  abundance,  but  the  arborescent  ferns,  as 
we  have  seen,  do  not  flourish  in  the  low  flooded  grounds  of 
tropical  countries,  but  at  considerable  elevations  above  the  level 
of  the  sea^  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  when  the  vegetable 
matter  of  which  coal  is  formed,  was  growing  on  the  surface,  there 
were  lofty  elevations  as  well  aS  low  swamps,  and  that  the  arbo- 
rescent foms  of  that  age,  like  those  of  the  present,  lived  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  with  a  warm  vernal  temperature,  on  slopes  like  those 
of  the  Andes.  We  must  therefore  demur  to  the  conclusion  of 
M.  Brongniart,  though  indorsed  by  many  eminent  geologists,  that 
the  large  abundance  of  ferns  and  vascular  cryptogamia  gives  a 
probalHlity  to  the  supposition,  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
was  at  that  time  greater  than  it  is  now  in  equatorial  region& 
In  association  with  the  fossil  ferns  many  of  their  allies  are  found. 
The  equisetae,  during  the  carboniferous  age,  were  not  such  puny 
things  as  now  grow  in  swamps  and  ditches  from  Lapland  to  the 
equator,  but  plants  ten  feet  high  and  five  or  six  inches  in 
diameter ;  and  the  lycopodiaceae,  a  lost  link  between  the  ferns 
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and  coniferae,  and  so  called  from  their  resemblance,  except  in  nze, 
to  the  dub  mosses,  grew  to  the  height  of  sixty  and  seventy  feet 
They  resembled  the  ferns  in  the  abundance  of  axilar  ducts,  and 
the  conifersd  in  their  stems,  but  bore  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  club  mosses. 

These  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  interest 
attached  to  the  study  of  the  vascular  cryptogamia  is  not  confined 
to  living  species,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  publication  of  the 
books  before  us  will  aid  the  progress  of  an  important  branch  of 
fossil  botany.  It  is  a  subject  beset  with  difficulties,  and  all  the  ' 
more  uncertain  in  its  conclusions  from  the  rare  preservation  of 
perfect  specimens.  The  combined  labours  of  many  intelligent 
observers,  intimately  acquainted  with  existing  forms,  is  therefore 
required,  and  all  that  is  calculated  to  educate  such  men  for  the 
service  of  geology  must  receive  the  approbation  of  naturalists* 


Abt.  III. — The  Fur  Hunters  of  the  Far  West ;  a  Narrative  ofAdven* 
tures  in  the  Oregon  and  Bocky  Mountains,  By  Alexander  Boss. 
In  Two  Volumes.     Post  8vo.    London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  entitled  to  respectful  hearing. 
His  volumes,  unlike  many  which  our  prolific  press  sends  forth, 
have  something  to  tell.  There  is  an  honest  purpose  in  them.  A 
veritable  narrative  is  given,  and  the  intelligent  reader  will  rise 
from  their  perusal  with  information  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  with  strong  confidence  both  in  the  integrity  and  in  the 
intelligence  of  the  author.  For  forty-four  years  Mr.  Boss  resided 
in  the  Indian  territories  of  North  America  The  first  fifteen 
of  these  years  was  spent  in  Columbia,  the  extreme  point  of  the 
*  Far  West ;'  the  remaining  twenty-nine  have  been  passed  in  the 
Bed  Biver  settlement, '  a  spot  more  efiectually  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  than  any  other  colony  of  the  empire.'  During 
the  earlier  period  of  his  career  he  was  actively  engaged  in  com- 
merce ;  first,  in  connexion  with  the  Pacific  Fur  Company ;  then 
with  the  *  North  West ;'  and  lastly  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. Having  published  in  1849  his  adventures,  in  connexion 
with  the  first  of  these  companies,  he  is  now  encouraged  to 
attempt  a  more  extended  narrative,  which,  with  all  the  interest 
of  its  predecessor,  has  attractions  of  its  own  not  frequently 
equalled.  ^  His  aim  has  been  to  exhibit  realities ;  to  relate  facts 
as  they  have  occurred ;  to  impart  to  others  at  their  quiet  fire- 
sides the  interest  of  a  wild  and  adventurous  life,  without  its 
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toils,  privations,  and  dangers,  and  to  adhere  always  to  the  simple 
truth.  As,  then,  these  volumes  range  over  a  wider  expanse  of 
Indian  territory  than  the  former,  so  do  they  introduce  new 
features  of  Indian  life  and  manners.  Regions  un visited,  and  now 
only  partially  explored,  are  portrayed  as  they  appeared  to  the 
first  civilized  intruder  in  the  wilderness.' 

Mr.  Ross's  commercial  engagements  were  those  of  the  ftir 
trade,  which  brought  him  into  frequent  contact  with  the  Indians ; 
expo^  him  to  many  perilous  adventures,  and  has  pre-eminently 
qualified  him  to  describe  the  occupations  and  habits  of  the 
wilderness.  It  is  no  dilettante  record  with  which  we  are  here 
furnished.  The  work  performed  by  our  author  was  rough  and 
periloua  It  involved  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives,  and  was 
frequently  attended  with  much  hardship.    The  narrative  given 

f)ailakes  of  this  character.  It  is  a  clear,  unvarnished,  business- 
ike  statement,  the  deep  interest  of  which  arises  from  the  facts 
reported,  and  not  from  the  artistic  skill  of  the  narrator.  Not 
that  there  is  any  deficiency  in  the  latter  quality,  but  that  the 
author  is  too  fully  occupied  with  the  history  he  records  to  be 
much  concerned  about  the  mode  in  which  he  presents  it  The 
great  interest  of  the  work  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  phase 
under  which  human  life  is  seen.  We  have  been  wearied  with 
the  commorwplaces  of  modem  travel  The  eternal  round  of  the 
same  unmeaning  sentimentaUsms  has  become  perfectly  disgust- 
ing. The  mere  sight  of  such  volumes  is  sickening.  We  turn  from 
them  with  distaste,  assured  that  the  intellectual  region  they 
imfold — ^if  such,  indeed,  it  may  be  termed — is  a  dead  level,  with- 
out one  point  of  interest,  or  any  capability  of  exercising  a 
healthful  mental  influence.  Mr.  Ross's  volumes  diflfer  from  all 
this.  They  introduce  us  to  another  world  ;  paint  men  and  women 
in  a  somewhat  dilBFerent  color  from  that  in  which  they  are  ordi- 
narily seen.  They  disclose  in  part,  at  least,  the  secrets  of  the 
wilderness,  and  whilst  they  correct  many  of  our  previous  notions, 
they  add  considerably  to  the  domains  of  knowledge. 

The  Oregon  territory  is  little  known  to  Englishmen.  It  lies  at 
the  extreme  west  of  North  America,  between  Canada  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  was  matter  of  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  a  few  years  since.  That  dispute,  however,  was 
happily  settled  by  the  Conventions  of  1839  and  1846.  At  the 
time  to  which  these  volumes  relate,  few  white  men  inhabited  this 
district  The  solitariness  of  the  forest  was  scarcely  disturbed, 
and  vast  numbers  of  beavers  rewarded  the  labors  and  the 
toils  of  adventurers.  This  state  of  things,  however,  is  passing 
away.  The  Indians,  formerly  so  numerous  and  dreaded,  are  dis- 
appearing. The  fur  trade  has  almost  perished,  and  the  plough  is 
rapidly  extending  the  domains  of  civilization.     *  Churches,'  says 
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Mr.  Ross,  *  are  already  rising  upon  villages,  schools  are  multiply- 
ifig,  the  hymn  of  peace  has  taken  the  place  of  the  mid  song  of 
the  savage;  and  soon  all  traces  of  the  past  will  be  in  the 
memorials  which  the  pen  has  preserved/ 

Some  of  our  readers  may  possibly  regret  this  changa  We  can- 
not say  we  do.  That  there  have  been  much  misery  and  many 
crimes  involved  in  it,  we  do  not  doubt ;  over  these  we  mourn,  but 
the  general  result  is  favorable  to  human  virtue  and  happiness. 
Nor  can  we  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  the  Indian  of 
these  volumes  is  a  vastly  different  being  from  the  Indian  of  the 
novelist  and  the  poet  He  has  some  noble  qualities  which,  apart, 
may  render  him  an  object  of  special  interest ;  but  there  are 
others  which,  as  seen  in  real  life,  awaken  emotions  of  a  vastly 
different  order.  But  it  is  time  that  we  tiun  to  the  volumes  them- 
selves. The  following  brief  extract  will  inform  our  readers  of 
one  kind  of  dapger  to  which  our  author  was  exposed : — 

'  I  slept  but  little  durijQg  the  night :  my  mind  was  too  occupied  to 
enjoy  repose,  so  we  got  up  and  started  at  an  early  hour.  Our  journey 
to-day  was  through  a  defiglitful  country  of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and 
plains.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  however,  we  were  disturbed  and  greatly 
agitated,  by  a  fearful  and  continuous  noise  in  the  air,  loud  as  thunder, 
but  with  no  intervals.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  ruffled  the  air:  but 
towards  the  south-west,  from  whence  the  noise  came,  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere was  darkened,  black,  and  heavy.  Our  progress  was  arrested ;  we 
stood  and  listened  in  anxious  suspense  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  the 
noise  still  increasing,  and  coming,  as  it  were,  nearer  and  nearer  to  us. 
If  I  could  compare  it  to  anything,  it  would  be  to  the  rush  of  a  heavy 
body  of  water,  falling  from  a  height ;  but  when  it  came  opposite  to 
where  we  stood,  in  a  moment  we  beheld  the  woods  before  it  bending 
down  hke  grass  before  the  scythe  I  It  was  the  Avind,  accompanied 
with  a  torrent  of  rain — a  perfect  hurricane,  such  as  I  had  never  wit- 
nessed before.  It  reminded  me  at  once  of  those  terrible  visitations  of 
the  kind  peculiar  to  tropical  climates.  Sometimes  a  slight  tornado  or 
storm  of  the  kind  has  been  experienced  on  the  Oregon,  but  not  often. 
The  crash  of  falling  trees,  and  the  dark,  heavy  cloud,  like  a  volume  of 
condensed  smoke,  concealed  from  us  at  the  time  the  extent  of  its 
destructive  effects.  We  remained  motionless  until  the  storm  was  over. 
It  lasted  an  hour ;  and,  although  it  was  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  us,  all  we  felt  of  it  was  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain,  as  cold  as  ice, 
with  scarcely  any  wind :  but  the  rolling  cloud  passed  on,  carrying 
destruction  before  it,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  follow.  In  a  short  time 
we  perceived  the  havoc  it  had  made,  by  the  avenue  it  left  behind.  It 
had  levelled  everything  in  its  way  to  the  dust :  the  very  grass  was 
beaten  down  to  the  earth  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 

The  Indian  that  I  had  along  with  me  was  so  amazed  and  thunder- 
struck with  superstition  and  fear  at  what  he  had  seen,  that  his  whole 
frame  became  paralysed :  he  trembled,  and  sighed  to  get  back.  He 
refused  to  accompany  me  any  further ;  and  all  I  could  either  say  or 
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do  could  not  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  At  least,  seeing  all  mild 
endeavours  fail,  I  had  recourse  to  threats ;  I  told  him  I  would  tie  him 
to  a  tree  and  proceed  alone.  At  last  he  consented,  and  we  advanced 
to  the  verge  of  the  storm-fallen  timber,  and  encamped  for  the  night.* 
— Vol.  i.  pp.  48,  49. 

Notwithstandine,  however,  this  consent,  Mr.  Boss  placed  no 
reliance  on  his  Indian  companion.  Seeing  the  reluctance  with 
which  he  prosecuted  the  journey,  and  being  apprehenstye  of  his 
escape,  'I  endeavoured,'  he  says,  'to  watch  his  motions  as 
closely  as  possible  during  the  night :  yet,  in  spite  of  all  my 
watcmulness,  he  managed  to  give  me  the  slip,  and  in  the  mom* 
ing  I  found  myself  alone  !  I  looked  about  in  all  directions  for 
him,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  fellow  had  taken  to  his  heels  and 
deserted.' 

Another  enemy  shortly  appeared.  The  principal  chief  of  the 
Oakanagan  Indians  came  to  Mr.  Boss,  with  a  serious  counte- 
nance, informing  him  that  strange  wolves,  as  large  as  bofialoes; 
were  coming  up  the  river,  killing  everything  in  their  way  ;  and 
so  fierce  as  to  set  at  defiance  all  the  measures  that  could  be 
arrayed  against  them.  On  the  third  day  after  this  communica- 
tion, the  wolves  made  their  appearance,  and  killed  five  horses 
during  the  night. 

*  On  discovering  in  the  morning  the  havoc  the  unwelcome  visitors  had 
made,  I  got  a  dozen  steel  traps  set  in  the  form  of  a  circle  round  the 
carcase  of  one  of  the  dead  horses ;  then  removing  the  others,  and  keep- 
ing a  strict  guard  on  the  live  stock,  we  waited  with  anxiety  for  the 
morning.  Taking  a  man  with  me,  and  our  rifles,  we  set  out  to  visit 
the  traps;  on  reaching  the  spot,  wo  found  four  of  them  occupied. 
One  of  them  held  a  large  white  wolf  by  the  fore  leg,  a  foot  equally 
large  was  gnawed  off  and  lefl  in  another,  the  third  held  a  foi,  and  the 
fourth  trap  had  disa])i>eared  altogether.  The  prisoner  held  by  the  Icff 
was  still  alive,  and  certainly,  as  the  chief  said,  a  more  ferocious  animal 
I  never  saw.  It  had  marked  and  cut  the  trap  in  many  places ;  it  had 
g^awcil  and  almost  consumed  a  block  of  oak,  which  held  fast  the  chain, 
and  in  its  fruitless  efforts  had  twisted  several  links  in  the  chain  itself. 
From  the  moment  we  approaeheil  it,  all  its  efforts  were  directed 
towards  us.  For  some  time  we  stood  witnessing  its  manoeuvres,  but  it 
never  once  turned  round  to  fly  from  us :  on  the  eontrarv,  now  and 
then  it  spraiii^  forward  to  get  at  us,  with  its  mouth  wide  open,  teeth 
all  broken,  and  its  head  covered  with  blood.  The  foot  wliich  the  trap 
held  was  ^lawtnU  the  iMine  broken,  and  nothing  holding  it  but  tM 
sinews.  Its  api>t>arance  kept  us  at  a  reH}>ectful  distance,  and  althouffh 
we  stooil  with  our  s^uns  ctK'keil,  we  did  nut  consider  ourselves  too  safe, 
for  something  nii^ht  have  given  way,  and  if  so,  we  should  have 
regretted  our  curiosity;  so  we  tiri'd  two  shots,  and  put  an  end  to  its 
sufferings.  Its  weight  was  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  |K)unds ;  and 
the  skin,  which  I  gave  to  the  chief,  was  eunsideriHl  a  valuable  relic. 
Leaving  the  chief  in  a  joyful  humour,  the  man  and  myself  followed  tbe 
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faint  traces  of  the  lost  trap  which  occasionally  appeared  upon  the  crust 
of  the  snow.  Having  proceeded  for  some  miles,  we  at  length  discovered 
the  wolf  with  the  trap  at  his  heels,  making  the  hest  of  his  way  over  a 
rugged  and  hroken  surface  of  rocks,  ravines,  hills,  and  dales ;  some- 
times going  north,  sometimes  south,  in  zig-zag  courses,  to  suit  his 
escape  and  deceive  us ;  he  scampered  along  -  at  a  good  trot,  keeping 
generally  ahout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  of  us.  We  had  not  been 
long  in  the  pursuit,  however,  before  the  man  I  had  with  me,  in  his 
anxiety  to  advance,  fell  and  hurt  himself,  and  had  to  return  home ;  1, 
however,  continued  the  pursuit  with  great  eagerness  for  more  than  six 
hours,  tmtil  I  got  a  shot.  It  proved  effectual.  Had  any  one  else  done 
it  I  should  have  praised  him ;  for  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  yards,  when  nothing  but  the  head  of  the  wolf  appeared,  my 
faithful  and  trusty  rifle  arrested  his  career  and  put  an  end  to  the  chase, 
after  nearly  a  whole  day's  anxious  pursuit. 

'  Some  idea  of  the  animal's  strength  may  be  conveyed  to  our  readers 
from  the  fact,  that  it  had  dragged  a  trap  and  chain,  weighing  eight 
pounds  and  a  half,  by  one  of  its  claws,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles, 
without  appearing  in  the  least  fatigued.' — lb.  pp.  63-65. 

It  appears  that  there  were  three  wolves  of  unusual  dze  in 
this  pack,  but  these  were  accompanied  by  numerous  smaller  ones. 
Two  of  the  larger  wolves  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the  most  power- 
ful horse,  and  the  mode  in  which  their  attack  is  conducted  is 
singularly  ingenious  and  amusing. 

*  K  there  is  no  snow,  or  but  little,  on  the  ground,  two  wolves  approach 
in  the  most  playful  and  caressing  manner,  lying,  rolling,  and  frisking 
about,  until  the  too  credulous  and  unsuspecting  victim  is  completely 
put  off  his  guard  by  curiosity  and  familiarity.     During  this  time  the 
gang,  squatted  on  their  hind  quarters,  look  on  at  a  distance.    After 
some  time  spent  in  this  way,  the  two  assailants  separate,  when  one 
approaches  the  horse's  head,  the  other  his  tail,  with  a  slyness  and 
cunning  peculiar  to  themselves.     At  this  stage  of  the  at^k,  their 
frolicsome  approaches  become  very  interesting — it  is  in  right  good 
earnest ;  the  former  is  a  mere  decoy,  the  latter  is  the  real  assiulant, 
and  keeps  his  eyes  steadily  f  xed  on  the  ham-strings  or  flank  of  the 
horse.  The  critical  moment  is  then  watched,  and  the  attack  is  simulta- 
neous :  both  wolves  spring  at  their  victim  the  same  instant,  one  to  the 
throat,  the  other  to  the  flank,  and  if  successful,  which  they  generally 
are,  the  hind  one  never  lets  go  his  hold  till  the  horse  is  completely 
disabled.     Instead  of  springing  forward  or  kicking  to  disengage  him- 
self,  the  horse  turns  round  and  round  without  attempting  a  defence. 
The  wolf  before,  then  springs  behind,  to  assist  the  other.     The  sinews 
ttre  cut,  and  in  half  the  time  I  have  been  describing  it,  the  horse  is  on 
his  side;  his  struggles  are  fruitless:   the  victory  is  won.     At  this 
signal,  the  lookers-on   close  in  at  a  gallop,  but  the  small  fry  of 
followers  keep  at  a  respectful  distance,  until  their  superiors  are  gorged, 
then  they  take  their  turn  unmolested.     The  wolves,  however,  do  not 
always  kill  to  eat ;  like  wasteful  hunters,  they  often  kill  for  the  plea- 
sure of  killing,  and  leave  the  carcases  untouched.    The  helplessness  of 
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the  horse  when  attacked  bj  wolves  is  not  more  singular  than  its 
timidity  and  want  of  action  when  in  danger  by  fire.' — lb.  pp.  66,  67. 

On  one  occasion,  a  party  of  trappers  was  forbidden  by  the 
Indians  to  hunt  in  the  Wallamitte,  and  a  larger  party  having 
subsequently  been  dispatched  to  pacify  the  natives,  a  serious 
encounter  took  place,  in  which  three  of  the  Indians  were  killed, 
V  and  one  of  the  hunters  was  severely  wounded.  The  commercial 
operations  of  the  traders  were  seriously  checked  by  these 
occurrences.  Those  in  command  were  earnestly  desirous  of 
remedying  the  mischief;  and  for  this  purpose  a  strong  party 
was  placed  under  Mr.  Ross's  charge.  Of  the  singularly  charac- 
teristic negotiations  which  took  place,  the.  following  account  is 
given : — 

*  This  half-diplomatic,  half-military  embassy,  consisting  of  forty-five 
armed  men,  left  Fort  George  in  three  boats,  and  reached  the  Walla- 
mitte falls  on  the  third  day.  It  was  there  the  Indians  had  assembled 
to  resist  any  attempt  of  the  hunters  to  ascend  the  Wallamitte.  There 
we  found  them  encamped  on  the  left  or  west  bank.  We  took  up  our 
position,  with  two  field-pieces  to  guard  our  camp,  on  the  east  or  nght- 
nand  side,  which  is  low,  rocky,  and  somewhat  uneven.  Both  parties 
were  opposite  to  each  other,  with  the  river  between  them.  Early  the 
next  morning,  we  set  the  negotiation  on  foot,  and  made  several  attempts, 
but  in  vain,  to  bring  the  Indians  to  a  parley.  I  went  to  their  camp ; 
we  offered  them  to  smoke,  and  held  out  the  hand  of  friendship  in  every 
possible  way  we  could ;  but  to  no  purpose.  They  refused  holding  any 
t^mmunication  with  us ;  but  continued  to  sing  their  war-songs,  and 
danced  their  war-dance.  We,  however,  were  not  to  be  discours^^ed  by 
any  demonstrations  on  their  part. 

'  Patience  and  forbearance  do  much  on  these  occasions.  It  is  the 
best  policy  to  be  observed  with  Indians ;  indeed  with  all  the  natives  of 
Columbia.  Peace  being  our  object,  peace  we  were  determined  to 
obtain.  We  therefore  quietly  waited  to  see  what  time  would  bring 
about. 

'  The  first  day  passed  without  our  effecting  anything,  and  so  did  the 
second ;  friendly  offers  were  constantly  held  out  to  them,  but  as  con- 
stantly rejected.  On  the  third  day,  however,  the  chiefs  and  warriors 
crossed  over  to  our  side,  and  stood  in  a  group  at  some  distance  from 
our  camp.  I  knew  what  was  meant  by  this ;  so  I  took  a  flag  in  my 
hand,  and  went  alone  to  meet  them.  Just  as  I  had  reached  the  party, 
the  whole  Indian  camp  burst  into  a  loud  and  clamorous  scene  of  moium- 
ing.  That  moment,  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  forming  a  ring,  squatted 
down,  and  concealing  their  faces  with  their  garments,  remained  silent 
and  motionless  for  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  During  all  this 
time  I  had  to  stand  patiently  and  await  the  result.  Xot  a  word  was 
uttered  on  either  side ;  but  as  soon  as  the  lamentations  ceased  in  the 
camp,  the  great  men,  uncovering  their  faces,  stood  upon  their  feet.  I 
then  offered  the  pipe  of  peace,  according  to  Indian  custom ;  but  a 
significant  shake  of  the  head  from  the  principal  chief  was  the  only 

reply. 
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^  After  a  momentary  pause,  the  chief,  turning  to  me,  exclaimed  in  his 
own  language,  '*  What  do  the  whites  want  ?"  Bather  nettled  at  his 
refusing  the  pipe,  I  answered,  "  Peace — peace  is  what  we  want  ;*'  and 
in  saying  so,  I  presented  him  with  my  flag.  ''Here,"  said  I;  ''the 
great  chief  of  the  whites  sends  you  that  as  a  token  of  his  love."  A 
moment  or  two  passed  in  silence ;  a  whisper  went  round ;  the  peace- 
offering  was  accepted,  and  in  return,  the  chief  took  a  pipe,  painted  and 
ornamented  wit&  feathers,  and  laid  it  down  hefore  me.  This  was  a 
favourable  sign.  On  such  occasions,  the  calumet  of  peace  is  always  an 
emblem  of  friendship.  They  were  gratified  with  the  toy ;  it  pleased 
them.  The  chief  asked  to  smoke.  I  then  handed  him  the  pipe  he 
had  but  a  little  before  refused,  and  some  tobaooo,  and  they  sat  down 
and  commenced  smoking;  for  that  is  the  introductory  step  to  all 
important  affairs,  and  no  business  can  be  entered  upon  with  these 
people  before  the  ceremony  of  smoking  is  over.' — ^Ib.  pp.  103-106. 

A  rude  treaty  was  subsequently  agreed  on,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
uncivilized  man  to  state  that  Mr.  Ro^  asserts  '  that  the  Indians 
fiedthfqlly  &nd  zealously  observed  their  parts  of  the  treaty  for 
many  years  afterwards.^ 

The  following  sketch  of  an  Indian  banquet  will  not  be  unin* 
teresting  to  our  readers.  We  need  say  nothing  of  its  want  of 
refinement ;  this  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  evidently  forms  one 
of  the  first  links  in  that  extended  chain  which  binds  in  a  common 
brotherhood  the  lower  and  the  higher  tjrpes  of  humanity.  Com- 
pared with  the  European,  a  N(^h  American  Indian  is  «  savage  ; 
but  compared  with  the  Australian  aborigines  he  is  fat  advanced 
in  mental  culture : — 

*  On  the  score  of  cheer,  we  will  here  gratify  the  curiosity  of  our 
readers  with  a  brief  description  of  one  of  their  entertainments,  called 
an  Indian  feast.  The  first  thing  that  attracts  the  attention  of  a 
stranger,  on  being  invited  to  a  feast  in  these  parts,  is,  to  see  seven  or 
eight  bustling  squaws  running  to  and  fro  with  pieces  of  greasy  bark, 
slons  of  animals,  and  old  mats,  to  furnish  the  banqueting  lodge,  as 
receptacles  for  the  delicate  viands :  at  the  door  of  the  lodge  is  pkced, 
on  such  occasions,  a  sturdy  savage  with  a  club  in  his  hand,  to  keep  the 
dogs  at  bay,  while  the  preparations  are  going  on. 

'  The  banqueting  hall  is  always  of  a  size  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
large  and  roomy.  A  tire  occupies  the  centre,  round  which,  in  circular 
order,  are  laid  the  eatables.  The  guests  form  a  close  ring  round  the 
whole.  Everv  one  approaches  with  a  grave  and  solemn  step.  The 
party  being  all  assembled,  the  reader  may  picture  to  himself  oiu:  friend 
seated  among  the  nobles  of  the  place,  his  bark  platter  between  his  legs, 
filled  top-heavy  with  the  most  delicious  m6lange  of  bear's  grease,  dog's 
flesh,  wappatoes,  obellies,  amutes,  and  a  profusion  of  other  viands, 
roots,  and  berries.  Bound  the  festive  board,  placed  on  terra  firma,  all 
the  nabobs  of  the  place  are  squatted  down  in  a  circle,  each  helping 
himself  out  of  his  platter  with  his  fingers,  observing  every  now  and 
then  to  sleek  down  the  hair  by  way  of  wiping  the  hands.     Only  on^ 
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knife  is  used,  and  that  is  handed  round  from  one  to  another  in  quick 
motion.  Behind  the  banqueting  circle  sit,  in  anxious  expectation, 
groups  of  the  canine  tribe,  yawning,  howling,  and  growling ;  these  can 
only  be  kept  in  the  rear  by  a  stout  cudgel,  which  each  of  the  guests 
keeps  by  him,  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence ;  yet  it  not  unfiequently 
happens  that  some  one  of  the  more  daring  curs  gets  out  of  patience, 
breaks  through  the  front  rank,  and  carries  off  his  booty;  but  when  a 
trespass  of  this  kind  is  committed,  the  unfortunate  offender  is  well 
belaboured  in  his  retreat,  for  the  cudgels  come  down  upon  him  with  a 
terrible  vengeance.  The  poor  dog,  however,  has  his  revenge  in  turn, 
for  the  squabble  and  brawl  that  ensues  disturbs  all  the  donnant  fleas  of 
the  domicile.  This  troop  of  black  assailants  jump  about  in  aU  diree- 
tions,  so  that  a  guest,  by  helping  himself  to  the  good  things  before  him, 
keeping  the  dogs  at  bay  behmd  him,  and  defending  himself  from  the 
black  squadrons  that  surround  him,  pays,  perhaps,  dearer  for  his  enter* 
tainment  at  the  Columbian  Cascades  than  a  foreign  ambassador  does 
in  a  London  hotel  !* — lb.  pp.  112,  1J3. 

The  Indians  are  fickle  and  wayward  as  children.  Several 
instances  of  this  are  recorded,  to  which  we  can  only  allude  in 
passing.  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Ross  missed  a  small  terrier,  which, 
on  escaping  from  captivity,  scampered  towards  its  master's  tent, 
and  was  foflowed  by  two  Indians  with  their  guns.  The  latter 
attempted  to  shoot  the  doe,  but  the  former  very  naturally  inter* 
posed  on  behalf  of  his  little  pet  A  child  of  one  of  the  Indiaiis 
nad  been  scratched  by  the  dog,  and  the  consequences  of  the 
rupture  threatened  to  be  serious.  A  slight  concession,  howerer, 
averted  the  danger.  Putting  the  camp  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
the  leader  of  the  traders  and  Mr.  Ross  went  to  the  IndiansL  '  We 
gave  the  scratched  bantling,'  he  says,  *  a  small  present ;  invited 
the  chiefs  to  our  camp  to  smoke,  gave  them  a  little  tobacco^  and 
parted  once  more  the  best  friends  in  the  world :  and  all  this  did 
not  take  us  two  hours'  time,  nor  cost  five  shillings.'  Mr.  Rots 
may  well  remark, '  that  the  Indian  is,  in  some  respects,  a  men 
child,  irritated  by  and  pleased  with  a  trifle.'  Instead,  however, 
of  being  treated  with  the  forbearance  due  to  childhood,  every 
possible  advantage  is  taken  of  his  simplicity,  and  the  wont 
passions  are  frequently  indulged  at  his  cost  The  Iroquois 
Indians  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  traders  and  evinced 
unhappily  the  worst  vices  of  both  classes.  They  were  the 
fre(^uent  cause  of  dispute,  and  were  always  ready  to  indulge 
their  native  ferocity  to  the  utmost 

One  of  their  number  having  been  killed  in  a  ijuarrel,  whidi 
themselves  had  stimulated,  a  considerableparty,  under  chai^ge  of 
Mr.  Ogden,  was  despatched  from  Fort  George  to  punish  the 
murderers,  and  to  settle  the  aflair.  On  approaching  the  IndisA 
encampment,  he  earnestly  counselled  the  Iroquois  to  be  veiy 
guarded  in  their  demeanor,  but  they  arrived  unhappily  at  the 
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tents  of  their  enemies  prior  to  Mr.  Ogden  ;  *  and  instead  of  waiting 
for  orders,  or  ascertaining  whether  those  they  had  found  were  or 
were  not  the  guilty  persons,  the  moment  they  got  within  gunshot 
of  the  Indians,  they  fired  on  all  they  saw/  Twelve  persons  were 
thus  killed,  and  even  after  Mr.  Ogden's  arrival,  and  notwithstanding 
his  utmost  efforts  to  stay  the  slaughter,  another  was  shot.  To 
crown  the  whole,  the  Iroquois  scalped  three  of  their  victims,  and  on 
returning  to  Fort  George,  exhibited  these  sanguinary  trophies  on 
poles,  and  danced  with  them  in  the  square. 

A  still  more  atrocious  instance  is  recorded  by  our  author  in  a 
subsequent  portion  of  his  work.  No  doubt  there  were  provoca- 
tions, but  the  men  who  could  enact  the  following,  partook  rather 
of  the  nature  of  demons  than  of  human  beings.  Auytting  more 
disgustingly  cruel  we  never  met  with : — 

*  As  soon  as  our  people  had  got  over  the  second  ravine,  they  took  a 
sweep,  wheeled  about,  and  met  the  Indians  in  the  teeth ;  then  dis- 
mounting, the  battle  began,  without  a  word  being  spoken  on  either 
side.  As  soon  as  the  firing  commenced,  the  Indians  began  their 
frantic  gestures,  and  whooped  and  yelled  with  the  view  of  intimi- 
dating ;  they  fought  like  demons,  one  fellow  all  the  time  waving  a 
scalp  on  the  end  of  a  pole ;  nor  did  they  yield  an  inch  of  ground  till 
more  than  twenty  of  them  lay  dead ;  at  last,  they  threw  down  their 
guns,  and  held  up  their  hands  as  a  signal  of  peace.  By  this  time  our 
people  had  lost  three  men,  and  not  thinking  they  had  yet  taken  ample 
vengeance  for  their  death,  they  made  a  rush  on  the  Indians,  killed  the 
fellow  who  held  the  pole,  and  carried  off  the  scalp  and  the  five  horses. 
The  Indians  then  made  a  simultaneous  dash  on  one  side,  and  got  into 
a  small  coppice  of  wood,  leaving  their  dead  on  the  spot  where  they 
fell.  Our  people  supposed  that  they  had  first  laid  down  their  arms 
and  next  taken  to  the  bush  because  they  were  short  of  ammunition,  as 
many  of  the  shots  latterly  were  but  mere  puffs.  Unfortimately  for 
the  Indians,  the  scalp  taken  proved  to  be  none  other  than  poor  Ander- 
son's, and  this  double  proof  of  their  guilt  so  enraged  our  people,  that 
to  the  bush  they  followed  them. 

*  M'Donald  sent  to  the  camp  for  buck-shot,  and  then  poured  volleys 
into  the  bush  among  them,  from  the  distance  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
yards,  till  they  had  expended  fifby-six  pounds  weight ;  the  Indians  all 
this  time  only  firing  a  single  shot  now  and  then,  when  the  folly  and 
imprudence  of  our  people  led  them  too  near ;  but  they  seldom  missed 
their  mark,  and  here  three  more  of  the  whites  fell.  At  this  part  of 
the  conflict,  two  of  our  own  people,  an  Iroquois  and  a  Canadian,  got 
into  a  high  dispute  which  was  the  bravest  man ;  when  the  former 
challenged  the  latter  to  go  with  him  into  the  bush  and  scalp  a  Piegan. 
The  Canadian  accepted  the  challenge ;  taking  each  other  by  one  hand, 
with  a  scalping  knife  in  the  other,  savage  like,  they  entered  the  bush, 
and  advanced  until  they  were  within  four  or  five  feet  of  a  Piegan, 
when  the  Iroquois  said,  "I  will  scalp  this  one,  go  you  and  scalp 
another  ;'*  but  just  as  the  Iroquois  was  in  the  act  of  stretching  out 
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bis  hand  to  lay  hold  of  his  Tictim,  the  Pie^rui  shot  him  thiough  the 
head,  and  so  bespattered  the  Canadian  with  his  braiiis  that  he  waft 
almost  blind ;  the  latter,  however,  got  back  again  to  his  ccMarades,  bat 
deierre<l  taking  the  scalp. 

'McDonald  and  his  men  being  fatigued  with  firing,  thought  of 
another  and  more  effectual  plan  of  destroying  the  Piegans.  It  blew  a 
strong  gale  of  wind  at  the  time,  so  they  set  fire  to  the  bush  of  dry  and 
decayed  wood ;  it  burnt  with  the  rapidity  of  straw,  and  the  devouring 
element  laid  the  whole  bushes  in  ashes  in  a  very  short  time.  When  it 
was  first  pro|>osed,  the  question  arose  who  should  go  and  fire  the  bush, 
at  the  muzzle  of  the  Pie^jfan's  guns.  "  The  oldest  man  in  the  camp/' 
said  M'Donald;  ''and  Til  guard  him."  The  lot  fell  upon  Bastonj,  a 
su])erannuated  hunter  on  the  wrong  side  of  seventy;  the  poor  and 
wrinkled  old  man  took  the  torch  in  his  hand  and  advanced,  trembiine 
every  step  with  the  fear  of  instant  death  before  him ;  while  McDonald 
and  .some  others  walked  at  his  heels  with  their  guns  cocked.  The  bush 
was  tired,  tlie  party  retunieil,  and  volleys  of  buck-shot  were  again 
poured  into  the  bush  to  aid  the  lire  in  the  work  of  destniction. 

'  About  one  hundred  yards  from  the  burning  bush,  was  another  much 
hiri^er  Ini^^h,  and  while  the  fire  wad  consuming  the  one,  our  people 
advan<*('(l  and  stationed  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  other,  to  intercept 
any  of  the  Piegans  who  might  attempt  the  doubtful  altcTnative  of 
saving  tliemselves  by  taking  refuge  in  it.  To  ensure  success,  our 
pt^iple  left  o[)en  the  jmssagt^  from  the  one  bush  to  the  other,  while  ther 
tliemselves  stood  in  two  rows,  (me  upon  each  side,  with  their  gum 
eoeke<l ;  suddenly  the  half-roasted  Piegans,  after  uttering  a  scream  of 
<lespair,  burst  thn>ugh  the  fiames  and  made  a  last  and  expiring  effort 
to  gain  the  other  bush ;  then  our  i)eople  poureil  in  upon  e;ich  side  of 
them  a  fatal  vollev  of  ball  ami  buck-shot,  which  almo.<t  finishetl  what 
the  llames  had  s])ared.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  sanguinary  pre* 
cautions,  a  remnant  *^sca))ed  by  getting  into  the  bush.  The  wounded 
victims  who  fell  under  thr  last  volley,  the  Irmpiois  dealt  with  in  their 
own  way — with  the  knife. '-—Vol.  ii.  pp.  5(5-59. 

But  we  turn  to  more  pleasing  topics.  The  principal  occu* 
pation  of  the  wliito  man  in  this  di.stant  territory  is  trapping  the 
beaver,  and  the  mode  adopted  in  tliis  pursuit  is  thus  briefly 
described  : — 

*  A  sate  and  secure  s])ot.  war  wootl  and  water,  is  first  selwted  for 
the  eanip.  Here  the  ehief  of  the  jiarty  n-sidt^s  with  the  pn»perty.  It 
i>  often  txposi:*d  to  daiii^er  of  sudden  attaek,  in  the  absenct*  of  thetrap- 
])ers,  and  n*<piires  a  vitrilimt  i*ye  to  i^iard  against  tlie  lurking  savage*. 
Tin;  eanip  is  called  heatl-ijuarters.  Fn»in  lu'iiee  all  thi*  trapjHTB,  suuic 
i»n  loot,  sonui  (»n  h»)rseback,  :K'eoriling  to  the  distaniv  they  have  to  po, 
start  r\tr\  morning,  in  .-mall  partirs,  in  all  dinH'tionh,  ranging  the 
disinn<i'  of  some  twenty  miles  amund.  Six  tnijM*  is  the  allowance  for 
••aeh  liunter:  but  to  guard  against  weiu*  and  tear,  the  cuniplemont  ia 
iiu»r«»  fnM|u»'ntly  ten.  These  he  sets  every  night,  and  visits  again  in 
the  moniing ;  sometimes  oi\ener,  ai*cording  to  distance,  or  other  eireum* 
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stances.  The  beaver  taken  in  the  traps  are  always  eonveyed  to  the 
camp,  skinned,  stretched,  dried,  folded  up  with  the  hair  in  the  inside, 
laid  by,  and  the  flesh  used  for  food.  No  sooner,  therefore,  has  a  hunter 
visited  his  traps,  set  them  again,  and  looked  out  for  some  other  place, 
than  he  returns  to  the  camp,  to  feast,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  an 
idle  day. 

*  There  is,  however,  much  anxiety  and  danger  in  going  through  the 
o^rdinary  routine  of  a  trapper's  duty.  For  as  the  enemy  is  generally 
lurking  about  among  the  rocks  and  hiding-places,  watclung  an  oppor- 
tunity, the  hunter  has  to  keep  a  constant  look-out ;  and  the  gun  is 
often  in  one  hand,  while  the  trap  is  in  the  other.  But  when  several 
are  together,  which  is  often  the  case  in  suspicious  places,  one-half  set 
the  traps,  and  the  other  half  keep  guard  over  them.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing all  their  precautions,  some  of  them  fall  victims  to  Indian 
treacliery. 

*  Tlio  camp  remains  stationary  while  two-thirds  of  the  trappers  find 
beaver  in  the  vicinity;  but  whenever  the  beaver  becomes  scarce,  the 
camp  is  removed  to  some  more  favourable  spot.  In  .this  manner,  the 
party  keeps  moving  from  place  to  place,  during  the  whole  season  of 
hunting.  Whenever  serious  danger  is  apprehended,  all  the  trappers 
make  for  the  camp.  Were  we,  however,  to  calculate  according  to  num- 
bers, the  prospects  from  such  an  expedition  would  be  truly  dazzling : 
say,  seventy-five  men,  with  each  six  traps,  to  be  successfully  employed 
during  five  months ;  that  is,  two  in  the  spring,  and  three  in  the  faU, 
equal  to  131  working  days,  the  result  would  be  58,950  beaver !  Prac- 
tically, however,  the  case  is  very  different.  The  apprehension  of  danger, 
at  all  times,  is  so  great,  that  three-fourths  of  their  time  is  lost  in  the 
necessary  steps  taken  for  their  own  safety.  There  is  also  another 
serious  drawback  unavoidably  accompanying  every  large  party.  The 
beaver  is  a  timid  animal ;  the  least  noise,  therefore,  made  about  its 
haunt  will  keep  it  from  coming  out  for  nights  together  ;  and  noise  is 
unavoidable  when  the  party  is  large.  But  when  the  party  is  small, 
the  hunter  has  a  chance  of  being  more  or  less  successful.  Indeed,  were 
the  nature  of  tHe  ground  such  as  to  admit  of  the  trappers  moving  about 
in  safety,  at  all  times,  and  alone,  six  men,  with  six  traps  each, 
would,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  and  at  the  same  rate,  kill  as  many 
beavers — say  4716 — as  the  whole  seventy -five  could  be  expected  to  do ! 
And  yet  the  evil  is  without  a  remedy ;  for  no  small  party  can  exist  in 
these  parts.  Hence  the  reason  why  beavers  are  so  numerous.' — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  228-230. 

Another  Indian  custom  is  illustrated  by  the  following,  which 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  are  concerned  to  attain 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  Indian  life.  It  may  be  well  for  us  to 
bear  in  mind  that  our  superiority  is  not  always  so  complete  as 
we  imagine.  Many  of  the  ceremonies  practised  by  the  denizens 
of  the  forest  appear  to  us  ridiculous,  but  we  may  profitably  ask 
whether  the  evasions  and  duplicity  practised  by  European 
diplomatists  do  not  indicate  still  more  reprehensible  qualities? 
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Budeness  and  ignorance  may  be  obvious  in  the  one  case,  but  the 
deeper  stain  of  moral  delinquency  is  frequently  shown  in  the 
other.     But  to  our  extract : — 

*The  chiefs  lodge  was  quickly  put  in  order,  with  a  fire  in  the 
centre,  when  the  ceremony  of  ratifying  the  peace,  according  to  Indian 
form,  commenced.  The  two  Cayouse  plenipotentiaries  were  placed  in 
the  hack  part  of  the  tent  by  Pee-eye-em,  and  I  next  to  them ;  eighteen 
Snake  dignitaries  next  entered  and  squatted  themselves  down  on  each 
side  of  us.  Lastly,  Pee-eye-em  sat  opposite  to  us,  with  his  back  to 
the  door,  having  Ama-ketsa  on  his  right,  and  another  chief  on  his  left ; 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  keeping  out  all  intruders,  and  pre- 
venting any  one  from  either  going  out  or  coming  in  during  the  solemn 
sitting.  This  completed  the  diplomatic  circle.  After  which,  a  silence 
ensued  for  some  time. 

*  The  great  medicine  bag  was  then  opened,  and  the  decorated  pipe  of 
peace  taken  out  of  it ;  the  pipe  was  then  filled,  with  the  usual  formality, 
by  Pee-eye-em,  who  immediately  afterwards  took  a  handful  or  two 
of  sand,  with  which  he  covered  a  small  hole  by  the  fireside ;  then 
smoothing  it  over,  he  made  two  small  holes  with  his  finger  in  the 
sand,  large  enough  to  hold  a  goose's  egg,  one  on  each  side.  This 
done,  he  then  took  out  of  the  medicine  bag  a  small  piece  of  wood, 
shaped  like  a  sugar-tongs,  with  which  he  took  up  a  piece  of  burning 
horse- dung,  and  laid  it  in  the  hole  of  sand  to  his  left ;  resting  the 
bowl  of  his  pipe  in  the  hole  to  the  right,  and  holding  the  stem  of  his 
pipe  all  the  time  in  his  left  hand.  He  then  took  up  the  same  piece  of 
wood  or  tongs,  and  with  it  took  the  burning  piece  of  horse-dung  out 
of  the  hole  to  the  left  and  laid  it  upon  his  pipe ;  which  was  no  sooner 
lighted,  than  Pee-eye-em  taking  up  the  pipe  with  both  hands,  drew 
three  whiffs,  allowing  none  of  the  smoke  to  escape,  but  swallowing  the 
whole  of  it ;  then  taking  the  pij^e  from  his  mouth,  he  held  it  vertically 
each  time  that  he  smoked,  blowing  the  cloud  out  of  his  mouth  on  to 
the  stem :  this  he  did  three  successive  times,  and  each  time  he  uttered 
a  short  prayer,  as  if  invoking  a  blessing. 

*  Then  holding  the  pipe  horizontally,  and  pointing  to  the  east,  he 
drew  three  whiffs,  blowing  the  smoke  on  to  the  stem  as  before ;  then 
turning  it  to  the  west,  next  to  the  south,  and  lastly  to  the  north,  he 
did  the  same :  always  observing  to  repeat  the  short  prayer  when  he 
turned  the  pipe.  Lastly,  pointing  the  pipe  to  the  ground,  he  drew 
three  whiffs,  blowing  the  smoke,  as  before,  on  to  the  stem  ;  signifying 
that  the  animosities  of  war  might  be  for  ever  after  buried  beneath  the 
earth.  But  in  all  this  ceremony,  Pee-eye-em  did  not  once,  as  is  gene- 
rally customary  among  Indians,  hold  the  pipe  to,  or  blow  the  smoke, 
either  to  the  sun  or  the  firmament. 

*  All  this  time  Pee-eye-em  was  sitting  on  his  hams  ;  but  now  rising 
up,  and  turning  the  pipe-stem,  he  presented  it  to  one  of  the  Cayouses, 
telling  him  to  touch  it  with  his  mouth,  but  not  to  exhale  any  smoke ; 
the  Cayouse  did  so :  then  withdrawing  the  pipe  for  a  moment,  he  pre- 
sented it  to  him  a  second  time,  with  the  same  positive  injunction, 
which  the  Cayouse  observed.     The  caution  was  no  doubt  intended  to 
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impress  upon  the  Cayouse  the  duty  of  reflecfcing  on  the  responsibility 
of  what  he  was  going  to  do ;  for  smoking  with  Indians  on  such  occa- 
sions is  the  same  as  an  oath  with  us :  then  putting  it  to  his  mouth 
the  third  time,  the  chief  said,  "  You  may  smoke  now ;"  adding,  after 
he  had  drawn  a  few  whiffs,  "  we  are  now  brothers.'* 

*  The  Cayouse,  after  smoking,  handed  me  the  pipe,  but  without  any 
ceremony.  The  smoking  then  went  round  and  round  the  circle,  with 
no  other  formality  than  that  Pee-eye-em  always  filled  the  pipe  and 
lighted  it  himself,  with  the  same  tongs  as  before.  The  fire  was  always 
a  piece  of  horse-dung,  till  the  ceremony  on  the  part  of  Pee-eye-em  was 
gone  through. 

*  The  lodge  during  this  time  was  like  an  oven,  so  that  I  got  up  to 
go  out  and  get  a  little  fresh  air ;  but  Pee-eye-em  shook  his  head,  and 
made  signs  for  me  to  sit  down  again.  I  then  asked  for  a  drink  of 
water ;  but  Pee-eye-em  giving  another  shake  of  the  head,  I  had  to  sit 
down  and  compose  myself:  there  we  sat,  half  roasted,  half  stified, 
thirsty,  and  uncomfortable,  until  long  after  midnight;  when  Pee-eye-em, 
getting  up  and  opening  the  door,  went  out ;  we  all  followed,  and  the 
ceremony  ended.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  93-96. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  astonished  at  the  extent  of  the 
journeys  performed  by  the  trappers  in  their  annual  excursions. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  we  are  told  that  the  distance 
travelled  was  3450  miles.  From  the  Snake  country,  which  they 
visited,  with  considerable  labor  and  much  risk,  they  returned 
with  5000  beaver  skins,  exclusive  of  other  peltries. 

Retiring  from  his  exhausting  and  perilous  labors,  our  author 
settled  down  in  the  Red  River  Colony,  where  the  winter  endures 
for  seven  months,  and  the  mercury  sometimes  freezes.  *  Generally 
speaking,'  he  says,  *  the  isolated  position  of  the  colony  and  its 
northern  and  frozen  locality,  almost  preclude  the  inhabitants 
from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world ;  except 
once  a  year,  when  the  Company's  ship  from  England  reaches 
York  Factory.'  Mr.  Ross  promises  a  history  of  this  settlement, 
which  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive,  and  in  the  meantime  we  very 
cordially  commend  his  present  volumes  to  our  readers.  Though 
they  relate  to  a  period  some  thirty  years  since,  and  to  a  state  of 
things  which  is  rapidly  passing  away,  they  are  full  of  interest 
It  is  not  often  that  we  obtain  so  competent  a  guide  amidst  the 
vast  solitudes  of  the  forest.  We  are  happy  to  have  done  so  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  invite  our  readers  to  share  the  informa- 
tion We  have  thus  obtained. 
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Akt.  IV. — Reformers  hefore  the  JRe/ormation,  principally  in  Ger- 
many  and  the  Netherlands.  By  Dr.  C.  Ullman.  The  Translation 
by  the  llev.  11.  Menzies.     8vo.     Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.    1855. 

This  is  not  absolutely  a  new  work,  having  appeared  some  fourteen 
years  back,  but  its  vedue  and  interest  are  such,  that  if  the  Messrs. 
Clark  have  erred  in  incorporating  it  with  the  *  Foreign  Theological 
Library/  we  doubt  not  that  the  great  mass  of  their  subscnbers 
will  readily  to  accord  them  an  indulgence  in  this  instance.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  wc  venture  to  suggest,  that  it  is  highly 
desirable,  on  more  accounts  than  one,  that  the  New  Series  should 
keep  pace  with  the  theological  movement  in  Gerroanv.  A 
deadcd  change  for  the  better  in  the  spirit  and  tone  of  reliffious 
thought  and  speculation  is  in  rapid  progress  there,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  this  that  the  enterprisiiig 
Edinburgh  publishers  wisely  determined  on  closing  the  oldseries; 
and  starting  altogether  afresh.  They  must  be  well  awaie  tliat 
hosts  of  German  theological  treatises,  which  have  appeared  not 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  years  back,  are  now  as  completely  oat 
of  date  on  the  continent,  owing  simply  and  solely  to  their 
rationalistic  bias,  as  the  products  of  the  dark  ages.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  Dr.  UUman's  book,  and  we  feel  assured  that  futuie 
selections  Avill  be  equally  free  from  the  leaven  of  the  SaJducecs. 
In  saying  tliis,  we  wish  to  pass  no  ill-natured  censure  on  the 
former  series.  On  the  contrary,  we  regard  it,  in  spite  of  some 
dross,  as  a  rich  treasure  of  sacred  le<'uiiiug,  which  it  would  be  a 
sin  to  depreciate.  It  gives  us  the  best  works  of  the  best  writers 
of  the  German  church  as  it  was ;  and  if  we  would  rather  have 
the  gems  of  the  fathers  of  the  German  church  as  it  i«,  we  vill 
not  forget  that  to-day  is  the  child  of  yesterday,  as  to-morrow 
of  to-day.  Great  cre<lit  is  due  to  the  Me.s8r8.  Clark  for  the  stea- 
diness with  which  they  persevered  through  evil  as  well  as  good 
report  in  the  praiseworthy  endeavour  to  aocltoiatize  ou  Kngliah 
soil  the  noble  plant  of  German  theological  learning,  albeit  some- 
what injured  by  blight.  The  generous  graft,  we  venture  to  say, 
ha.s  already  borne  goo<i  fniit,  and  will  yet  yield  richer  and  more 
plentiful  clusters.  We  ho{x*  to  see  the  <lay  when  Dr.  Gumming 
will  not  1)0  looked  u])on  lus  a  great  divine,  nor  such  commentaries 
as  Dr.  Henderson's  he  thrown  u|X)n  an  i'lt*t*nio.syuar}'  market. 

But  we  are  forgetting  Dr.  Ullman 's  work,  of  which  we  must 
noAv  give  a  brief  account.  It  is  not,  as  might  be  gathered  from 
a  too  hasty  glance  at  ii.s  titli.\  a  roi^ord  of  the  struggles  of  those 
forenmners  of  the  Reformation  whose  names  are  in  every  one's 
mouth.     In  the  first  sentences  of  his  preface.  Dr.  Ullman  guards 
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against  any  such  misunderstanding,  and  sufficiently  indicates  his 
design.  *  W.  Gilpin/  he  says,  '  an  English  author  wrote  in  his 
day  biographies  of  Wickliffe,  Lord  Cobham,  Huss,  and  Jerome 
of  Prague,  whom  he  entitled  the  best  known  of  the  Reformers 
prior  to  Luther.  On  the  work  which  I  now  present  to  the  good 
will  of  the  public,  I  might  inscribe  the  very  opposite  title,  and 
call  it,  Biographies  of  the  least  known  of  those  early  Reformers. 
In  that  case,  however,  it  would  be  requisite,  if  proper,  to  annex 
that  they  all  the  more  deserved  to  be  known.'  In  the  present 
volume,  two  of  these  forgotten  worthies  are  made  to  live  again, 
through  the  pamstaking  researches  of  our  author,  who  has 
ransacked  many  dusty  MSS.,  and  rare  printed  volumes,  for 
the  interesting  materials,  which  he  has  so  skilfully  combined  in 
the  masterly  portraits  before  us.  These  leading  figures  are  John 
of  Goch,  and  John  of  Wesel ;  the  former  a  representative,  and  a 
most  interesting  one  too,  of  those  quiet  mystics,  whose  living  com- 
munion with  God  taught  them  to  despise  the  cumbrous  ex- 
temalism  of  the  dominant  church  system,  and  whose  writings 
served  in  so  many  respects  to  pave  the  way  for  the  Reformation ; 
the  latter,  one  of  those  more  active  and  practical  spirits  who 
boldly  attacked  ecclesiastical  abuses  and  the  shameful  Uves  of 
the  clergy,  high  and  low. 

The  reforming  principles  of  John  of  Goch,  who  was  bom  about 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  founder  and 
prior  of  a  nunnery  at  Mechlin  in  1451,  are  thus  summed  up  by 
Walch.  I.  Holy  Scripture  is  the  sole  fountain  and  rule  of  faith, 
and  by  it  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  and  other  doctors  are  to  be 
judged.  II.  It  is  impious  and  Pelagian  heresy  to  believe,  that 
the  natural  power  of  free-will  suffices  without  the  help  of  grace 
for  any  work  of  inward  or  outward  piety.  III.  They  are  in  a 
state  of  sin  who  fancy  that  the  obligations  of  Christian  virtue 
can  be  fulfilled  by  attention  to  the  various  parts  of  outward 
ceremonial  service,  and  by  will-worship  and  bodily  exercises  of 
various  kinds,  whilst  they  are  wanting  in  charity  towards  their 
neighbours.  IV.  The  Church  may  err.  V.  The  doctrine  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  concerning  monastic  vows  and  their  efficacy  is 
false  and  self-contradictory.  VI.  Predestination  does  not  involve 
the  impossibility  of  sinning,  but  the  impossibility  of  final  defec- 
tion, and  of  perseverance  in  sin  to  the  end.  VII.  The  sacraments 
have  no  virtue  ex  opere  opercUo,  but  require  a  certain  disposition 
in  the  recipients.  V III.  The  distinction  between  presbyters  and 
bishops,  on  which  the  Romanists  insist,  was  not  instituted  jure 
dwino,  but  was  unlawfully  introduced  by  the  Church.  IX.  Evan- 
gelical poverty  does  not  require  that  a  man  should  have  no  pos- 
sessions, but  simply  that  he  should  wean  his  heart  from  super- 
fluity of  riches :  hence  the  feigned  monastic  poverty  is  contrarb^ 
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to  the  laws  of  Christ.  It  is  truly  marvellous  that  Qoch  should 
have  been  sufiFered  unmolested  to  difiuse  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury such  a  creed  as  this,  and  to  live  and  die  in  peace.  Yet 
such  seems  to  have  been  the  fact,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
adherents  of  the  Reformation  began  to  make  use  of  his  writings 
to  further  their  cause,  that  they  seem  to  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inquisitors.  Of  the  first  editor  of  these  marvellous 
treatises,  Cornelius  Grapheus,  of  Antwerp,  who  published  Goch  s 
'Epislota  Apologetica'  in  1520,  and  his  book  *0n  Christian 
Liberty,'  the  year  after,  prefaced  by  spirited  remarks  of  his  own 
on  the  necessity  of  a  radical  reformation  in  the  church.  Dr. 
UUniann  in  his  appendix  gives  an  interesting  account  Unhap- 
pily,  Grapheus  was  subsequently  driven  through  fear  of  the 
stake  to  recant,  and  sunk  into  deserved  obscurity  and  contempt 

Alas  !  that  a  similar  disgrace  should  have  clouded  the  last  days 
of  (Jocli's  contemporary  and  coadjutor,  the  Erfurt  professor  and 
doctor  of  Holy  Scripture,  John  of  WeseL  But  considering  his 
vigorous  attacks  upon  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  whom  he 
unsparingly  lashed  from  the  pulpit,  and  before  the  whole  worid, 
he  couM  hardly  expect  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the  dragon,  to  which, 
however,  he  did  not  succumb  without  many  agonizhig  strugglea 
It  is  even  tolerably  certain,  that  his  persecutors  did  not  deem  the 
triumph  which  they  had  achieved  over  the  old  man,  wasted  as 
he  was  by  sickness  and  want,  and  worn  out  with  long  imprison- 
ment, a  very  complete  one,  as  the  vague  t<3rms  of  the  recantation 
wrunsf  from  him,  and  their  consi^ming  him  to  end  his  few  re- 
maining  days  in  the  cell  of  a  monastery,  sufficiently  show.  Still 
his  fall  demands  a  tear,  and  dims  his  glory  as  the  forerunner  of 
Luther  in  the  great  Reformers  own  university,  where,  more  than 
thirtv  vears  before  the  son  of  the  Mansfeld  miner  was  bom,  he 
wrote  a  protest  *  Against  Indulgences,'  saircely  less  convincing^ 
clear,  elocjuent,  and  scriptural  than  the  worhl-famous  *ThesesL* 

It  was  on  occasion  of  the  Pa|Mil  Jubilee  of  1450,  that  Wesels 
remarkable  tractate  on  the  subject  was  com[H>sed.  Tlie  great 
secular  fair  for  the  sale  of  induI,L>enccs  h  id  then  been  instituted 
just  a  hundred  an«l  fifty  years,  having  been  first  set  on  foot  by 
the  haughty  Boniface  VIII.,  in  tlie  year  1300.  In  a  bull,  datecl 
February  22nd,  in  that  year,  his  Holiness  *  in  virtue  of  the  divine 
mercy,  with  confidence  in  the  merits  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  from 
the  })Ienitude  oi'  his  papal  auth<>rity/  promises  that  every  one 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1300,  and  of  every  hundredth 
year  to  come,  shall  visit  with  revert-nce  the  churches  of  the 
Ajiustles  Pt'ter  and  Paul  in  Kome,  and  there  do  penance  and 
confess  his  sin,  .shall  obtain  *  not  only  a  full,  but  the  irry/tiUeM 
foiylvcnti^s  of  all  shis/  it  bt*in^  required  in  return  from  every  inha 
bitant  of  the  city  that  for  thirty  days  in  succession  or  otherwiaa. 
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he  shall  visit  these  churches  at  least  once  a  day,  and  of  every 
foreigner,  that  he  shall  so  visit  them  for  fifteen  days.  This  pro- 
clamation was  responded  to  by  the  visit  of  no  fewer  than  200,000 
pilgrims  to  Rome,  and  the  experiment  upon  popular  credulity 
having  succeeded  so  well,  the  interval  was  shortened  from  a 
hundred  to  fifty  years  by  Clement  VI.,  *  conformable  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Jewish  Jubilee ;'  and  in  1350,  the  number  of  the  pil- 
grims rose  to  1,200,000.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  ordinance 
of  Clement  VI.,  that  the  celebration  in  1 450  was  ordered  to  be 
kept,  although  meanwhile  Urban  VI.  had  further  cut  down  the 
jubilee  lustrum  to  thirty-three  years.  The  crowd  of  devotees 
which  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  the  countries  of  Christendom 
was  again  immense,  and  at  the  Secular  Games  (Ludi  Secvlares) 
appointed  by  the  pope  for  the  occasion,  some  hundreds  of  persons 
were  drowned  by  the  fall  of  one  of  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber. 
But  notwithstanding  the  countless  multitudes  who  thronged  to 
the  Holy  City,  ecclesiastical  avarice  Avas  not  sated,  and  in  the  next 
year  the  indulgence  was  extended  to  other  provinces  of  the 
Catholic  world,  Germany  amongst  them. 

Here  the  profitable  imposture  at  once  met  with  the  most 
determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  our  reformer : — 

*  Taking  his  stand,  like  Luther,  upon  Scripture,  and  upon  clear  and 
evident  reasons,  and  applying  them  as  a  test  to  the  authority  of  all 
ecclesiastical  teachers,  as  being  otherwise  insufficient  of  itself,  Wesel, 
with  copious  citations  from  Scripture,  lays  down  the  following  seven 
propositions  : 

*  1.  On  every  one  who  has  infringed  his  law,  God,  as  lawgiver,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  his  justice,  imposes  a  penalty,  and  this  penalty  he 
does  not  remit,  although  in  his  mercy  he  may  forgive  the  guilt ;  for, 
as  Augustine  says,  God  is  always  merciful  in  a  way  that  leaves  free 
course  to  his  justice. 

*  2.  Christian  priests,  to  whom  are  committed  the  keys  of  heaven, 
are  the  ministers  of  God  in  the  remission  of  guilt. 

*  3.  Tlie  penalty  which  God  has  imposed  upon  a  transgressor,  no 
man  can  forgive ;  for  nothing  can  resist  the  Divine  will. 

*  4.  The  Holy  Scriptures  nowhere  state,  that  any  priest,  or  even  the 
pope,  can  grant  an  indulgence  which  shall  liberate  a  man  from  the 
penalties  denounced  against  him  by  God. 

*o.  The  pope,  however,  has  it  in  his  power  to  absolve  from  the 
penalties  which  man  or  positive  law  has  denounced  for  sin,  because  the 
pope  is  appointed  by  the  Church  the  foimder  of  positive  law,  in  as  far 
as  it  subserves  the  Church's  edification,  and  not  its  destruction. 

*  6.  That  the  penalties,  which  man  or  positive  law  have  denounced, 
correspond  with  the  awards  of  God's  pensd  justice,  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  when  they  are  annulled,  God's  justice  is  also  satisfied,  is  by  no 
means  certain,  unless  it  has  been  revealed  by  God.  For  the  Divine 
will  ( Wesel,  of  course,  means  in  such  particular  cases)  is  unknown  to 
man,  and  nothing  is  said  of  this  in  Scripture. 
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*  7.  The  opinion  of  theological  teachers  regarding  a  treasure  of  the 
Church,  accumulated  from  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the  supererogatory 
works  of  the  saints,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  pope,  is 
undouhtedly  very  pious,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  opinion  to  which 
certain  modest  objections  may  be  profitably  made.  In  particular,  it 
may  be  objected  that  the  saints  have  left  behind  them  no  such  trear 
sure,  because  the  Scripture  says,  "  Their  works  do  follow  them."  So 
long  as  the  saints  sojourn  in  this  Hfe,  their  works  arc  by  their  very 
nature  transitory,  and  when  the  saints  cease  to  labour,  their  works  have 
no  independent  existence  of  their  own,  but,  in  as  far  as  through  the 
grace  of  God,  they  are  in  any  d^ree  mentorious,  they  follow  their 
^authors  from  the  scene  of  their  labours,  and  ent^jr  >vith  them  into  rest. 
The  works  of  the  saints,  accordingly,  have  no  local  habitation  here 
below,  but  are  in  the  place  where  they  who  performed  them  reside.  If, 
during  life,  the  saints  earned  any  merit  for  others,  it  was  done  con- 
sonantly with  the  will  of  God,  who  distributes  to  every  one  severally 
as  he  will.  Our  merit  does  not  spring  from  our  own  >vill  but  from 
God's,  and  to  distribute  such  merits  in  the  last  instance  is  competent 
to  God  alone.  If  done  by  a  man  holding  a  Divine  commission  for  the 
purpose,  it  can  only  be  done  in  virtue  of  some  agreement  entered  into 
between  God  and  him,  such  as  the  teachers  maintain  is  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  sacraments.  But  that  any  such  agreement  has  ever  been  made 
by  Jesus  with  the  ministers  of  the  Church  is  not  stated  in  the  Gospel. 

'  These  propositions  comprise  the  substance  of  WeseVs  sentiments 
upon  indulgences.' — pp.  260,  261. 

If,  as  cannot  be  denied,  there  is  much  that  is  defective  and 
immature  in  these  sentiments,  especially  in  the  concessions  made 
to  papal  authority,  this  is  only  what  may  be  said  of  Luther's 
*  Theses.'  Moreover,  if  we  miss  in  Wesel's  statements  any  hint  of 
the  material  principle  of  the  Reformation— viz.,  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  which  the  *  Theses'  certainly  do  embody,  at 
least  by  implication,  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Wesel  has  the  advantage  of  Luther  in  the  prominence 
which  he  gives  to  its  formal  principle,  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
which  we  see  is  with  him  everywhere  decisive.  Of  course  we  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  earlier  reformer  could  have  done 
the  work  of  the  later,  or  wish  at  all  to  detract  from  the  well- 
earned  fame  of 

*  The  solitary  monk  who  shook  the  world.' 

But,  whilst  utterly  repudiating  any  such  idea,  it  is  still  fairly  sup- 
poseable  that  Wesel's  writings  were  not  without  their  influence 
on  Luther's  mind  and  opinions,  especially  on  the  question  of 
Indulgences.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  his  treatise  on  that  sub- 
ject should  have  lain  in  the  library  at  Erfurt,  without  attracting 
the  notice  of  the  author  of  the  *  Theses ;'  and  with  respect  to 
Wesel's  works  in  general,  we  have  Luther's  own  acknowledgment 
that  he  studied  them.    It  is  Dr.  Ullman's  judgment  also,  that 
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Imther  owed  not  a  little  to  his  predecessor  in  the  waxfiare  against 
Indulgence& 

Besides  attacking  this  monstrous  abuse,  Wesel  was  very  caustic 
in  his  censures  upon  the  corrupt  clergy  of  the  age,  from  the  pope 
downwards.  His  book  upon  *  The  Authority,  Duty,  and  Power 
of  the  Pastors  of  the  Church'  is  written  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
another  Ezekiel.  Dr.  Ullman  gives  us  a  copious  analysis  of  it, 
with  the  more  important  passages  in  full  Several  of  these  we 
would  gladly  transcribe  if  space  permitted.  As  it  is,  we  content 
ourselves  with  a  single  specimen,  which,  whilst  it  shows  how 
little  Wesel  was  dazzled  with  the  nimbus  that  surrounded  the 
tiara  in  his  days,  serves  also  to  confirm  the  view  given  of  his  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  Word  of  Qod  as  the  sme  rule  of  faith 
and  practice. 

*  The  papal  title,'  he  says,  *  the  reputation  of  scholarship,  and  the 
fame  of  science  are  purely  personal  things.  All  that  such  masks  and 
spectres  write  and  command,  can  be  regarded  as  true  only  in  as  far  as 
the  word  of  God  prescribes,  which  word  alone  the  Lord  commands  us 
to  hear.  The  apostle  Paul  himself  claimed  the  beUef  of  men  solely  for 
the  sake  of  the  Gospel  entrusted  to  him  by  God,  not  on  account  of  his 
person,  and  not  for  the  weight  of  his  name.  Even  he  aspires  to  no 
more  than  to  be  a  minister,  apostle,  and  herald,  and  glories  so  little  in 
what  he  suflers  for  the  Gospel,  that  he  declares  it  to  be  folly  to  speak 
of  his  laboiu's.  Before  such  a  pattern,  let  the  flatterers,  whom  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  permits  to  honour  him  with  the  titles  of  "  Holy"  and 
"  Most  Holy*'  be  silent,  and  not  breathe  a  word.  Let  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  be  proclaimed,  and  the  work  of  faith  extolled,  and  then  we  shall 
bow  the  neck  to  Christ,  and  to  the  pope  as  Christ's  ambassador  and 
faitliful  servant.  That  which  Christ  says,  "  The  word  which  ye  hear 
is  not  mine,  but  the  Father's  which  sent  me,"  ought  the  pope  also  to 
be  able  to  say.  He  only  who  teaches  the  word  of  the  Lord,  he  only 
who,  with  insight  and  skill  feeds  the  flock,  is  a  true  apostle,  a  shepherd, 
and  bishop,  according  to  God's  own  heart.  But  the  man  from  whom 
I  hear  nothing  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  in  whom  I  perceive  no 
insight  and  knowledge,  I  refuse  to  confess  as  a  master,  I  own  not  in 
him  the  authority  of  a  bishop,  nor  reverence  him  as  a  pastor.  What 
then  remains  but  that  all  such  are  dumb  idols,  serving  only  their  belly 
and  not  Jesus  Christ,  nominal  shepherds  and  mere  titular  bishops,  who 
by  vain  semblance  and  outward  pomps,  miserably  impose  upon  the 
people.  I  care  not,  however,  for  the  two-homed  mitre.  The  shining 
infida  affects  not  me.  I  abominate  the  priestly  sHppers  decorated  with 
precious  stones  and  gold.  I  laugh  at  the  high-sounding  names,  the 
tragic  titles,  the  lofty  triumphs.  They  are  mere  semblances,  and  any- 
thing rather  than  the  badge  of  a  true  pastor,  bishop,  or  teacher,  when 
that  is  lacking  which  alone  gives  them  worth,  and  renders  them 
tolerable.'— pp.  318,  319. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  portraits,  Dr.  Ullman  has  intro- 
duced, by  way  of  episode,  several  charming  miniatures  of  accessary 
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personages,  who,  although  not  in  the  eminent  sense  in  which  the 
application  belongs  to  John  of  Goch  and  John  of  Wesel,  Avere  yet 
in  their  way,  and  according  to  the  measure  of  light  which  they 
enjoyed,  Reformers  before  the  Reformation.  Amongst  them  may 
be  mentioned  Sebastian  Brant,  the  author  of  that  famous  satire, 
'  The  Ship  of  Fools,'  Gregory  of  Heimburg,  the  zealous  defender  of 
German  nationality  against  the  encroachments  of  the  papacy,  and 
Jacob  of  Juterbock,  who,  bom  in  the  same  town  in  which  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  years  afterwards  friar  Tetzel  opened  his 
commission  as  a  seller  of  indulgences,  and  labouring  in  the  same 
university  in  which  Wesel  taught  and  Luther  received  his  educa- 
tion, was  a  bright  witness  of  evangeUcal  truth  before  the  earlier  of 
these  other  luminaries  rose  above  the  horizon.  Nor  should  Mat- 
thew of  Cracow,  the  reforming  Bishop  of  Worms,  be  forgotten. 
Upon  all  these  men  there  is  no  doubt  the  writings  of  our  own 
Wiclif  had  produced  a  great  impression  either  immediately,  or 
mediately,  through  the  Hussitea  We  should  have  been  glad  to 
see  this  point  brought  out  more  clearly  by  Dr.  Ullraan,  instead 
of  being  touched  upon  only  incidentally.  But  it  is  only  very 
recently  that  the  German  literati  have  begun  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  masterly  works  of  Vaughan  and  Le  Bas  upon 
the  greater  Luther  of  England.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  at 
last  their  fame  has  reached  the  continent,  where  they  are  begin- 
ning to  be  appreciated  at  least  as  much  as  they  are  at  home,  and 
where  they  will  hardly  fail,  we  hope,  to  awaken  such  an  interest 
in  our  neglected  reformer,  as  shall  re-act  upon  ourselves,  and  force 
us  for  very  shame  to  rescue  his  writings  from  the  rats,  and  print 
them  at  least  for  posterity,  if  not  for  the  present  generation. 


Aet,  V. — Souvenirs  d'un  Naturaliste,  Par  A,  de  Quatrefages, 
Membre  de  VInstitut  {Academic  des  Sciences),  Deus  Tomes. 
Pans:  Librairie  de  Victor  Masson,  Place  de  VEcole  de  Medecine, 
1854.     [Recollections  of  a  Naturalist,  by  A.  de  Quatrefages]. 

2.  Leaves  from  the  Note-booh  of  a  Naturalist,  By  W.  J.  Bro- 
derip,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.     LondoD  :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son. 

When  a  naturalist  sits  down  to  write  his  reminiscences,  he 
subjects  himself  to  the  full  force  of  the  censure  directed  by  the 
Roman  poet,  Horace,  against  the  author  who  tries  to  write  about 
everything,  and  a  few  other  things  besides.  But,  in  fact,  the 
censure  need  trouble  him  little,  for  no  well-grounded  fault  can 
be  found  with  an  author  lor  the  choice  of  any  topic  he  pleases,  or 
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as  many  themes  as  he  chooses,  provided  he  has  anything  to  tell, 
and  knows  how  to  tell  it  well.  The  only  unpardonable  literary 
delinquency  is  to  have  nothing  to  say.  *  Nature  is  the  servant  of 
man/  and  the  naturalist  especially  is  in  this  sense  the  master  of 
nature.  Natural  history,  which  is  repulsive  in  the  form  of  reports, 
dissertations,  and  treatises,  is  popular  when  presented  in  voyages, 
travels,  and  reminiscences.  The  public  hope  by  their  means  to 
enter  into  the  pleasures,  and  escape  the  difficulties  of  the  study 
of  nature.  How  often  have  we  heard  expressions  such  as  these  ! 
*  I  should  be  delighted  to  study  natural  history,  but  I  cannot 
remember  the  crack-jaw  names  ;  I  cannot  aflford  the  expense  of 
specimens ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  sometimes  don't  see  the  use 
of  it'  The  public  in  Europe  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  re- 
specting the  pedantic  naturalists  expressed  by  Voltaire  in  regard 
to  Buffon,  and  in  point  of  fact,  the  criticism  applies  with  greater 
justice  to  the  naturalists  of  the  nineteenth  than  against  their 
predecessors  of  the  eighteenth  century.  BufFon  had  laughed  at 
Voltaire  for  saying  the  sea-shells  found  on  the  mountains  might 
have  been  dropped  by  pilgrims  from  their  hoods  on  returning 
from  Palestine  ;  and  BuflFon  was  right  in  his  ridicule,  but  he  had 
not  more  reason  on  his  side  than  Voltaire  had  in  one  of  his 
retorts.  When  they  were  talking  to  him  one  day  about  Buffon 
and  natural  history,  he  replied,  *  Not  so  natural,' — "paa  si  natureUe. 
If  they  expressed  serious  opinions,  the  persons  who  doubt  the 
utility  of  the  natural  sciences  would  be  inexcusable,  for  they 
would  show  themselves  to  be  ignorant  of  their  own  nurriture, 
their  own  apparel,  their  own  homes,  and  their  own  bodies.  All 
they  mean,  however,  we  suppose  is,  to  protest  against  the  dis- 
dainful neglect  by  certain  naturalists,  from  false  notions  of  dignity, 
of  the  beneficial  and  practical  applications  of  the  sciences.  The 
objections  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  sciences  which  treat  of 
animate  and  inanimate  bodies  are  perfectly  well  founded  ;  since 
nothing  could  be  more  dark  or  harsh  than  this  constantly  multi- 
plying pest  of  ugly  words.  *  It  is  the  plague  of  darkness  upon 
man,  upon  beast,  and  upon  every  herb  of  the  field.'  Most  com- 
pletely have  his  successors  merited  the  condemnation  which 
Buffon  himself  pronounces  against  those  who,  by  trying  to  reduce 
nature  to  their  little  systems,  and  by  multiplying  words  and 
methods,  render  the  language  of  science  more  difficult  than 
science  itself.  The  knowledge  of  stars,  plants,  and  animals,  is 
for  him  who  has  once  fairly  entered  into  it,  a  world  of  grand, 
wonderful,  and  beautiful  things.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  our 
earth,  this  shell  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  with  its  sea  of  fire  raging 
within  it,  and  its  ocean  of  water  rolling  around  it.  It  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  universe,  from  the  star  upon  which  we  live, 
onwards  to  the  planet  whose  existence  has  only    just  been 
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revealed  by  the  latest  calculations  of  astronomy.  Natural  bistoiy 
is  the  knowledge  of  life,  ihe  meanest  form  of  which  is  more  sur- 
passingly wonderful  than  the  most  glorious  sidereal  combination 
in  all  the  heavens.  But  three  monsters  beset  the  gate  of  natural 
history — Terminology,  Expense,  and  Impracticability.  Most 
assuredly  it  is  profoundly  to  be  regretted  that  the  makers  of 
systems  should  have  erected  at  the  very  threshold  of  this  temple 
of  knowledge,  a  barrier  of  diflBculty  and  disgust  comparable 
only  to  the  gate  which  iClton  places  at  the  entrance*  of  his 
Pandemonium,  for  the  slowness  with  which  it  turns,  and  the 
barbarous  dissonance  with  which  it  grates  on  the  ears  of  men. 

The  oldest  and  newest  great  classifications  of  nature  are  the 
same.     Aristotle  divides  nature  into  animate  and  inanimate; 
and  the  modems  repeating  the  same  thing,  and  lowering  the  idea 
of    life   down  to  the  idea  of  organization,   arrange  bodies  as 
organic  and  inorganic.    Linnaeus,  while  deriving  his  classification 
from  the  alchemists,  who  divided  the  empire  of  nature  into  three 
kingdoms,  stones,  plants,  and  animals,  has  retained,  oddly  onou^rh, 
viith  all  modem  naturalists,  the  notion  of  kingdoms  long*  after 
the  kings  have  all  been  «lethroned  by  the  revolutions  of  science. 
It  would  now-a-days  be  deemed  a  metaphorical  puerility  to  speak 
of  gold  <'is  the  king  of  metals,  the  vino  as  the  king  of  plants,  and 
man  as  the  king  of  animals ;  although  we  retain  still    ii;  our 
books  the  three  kingdoms  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals.  The 
alchemists  rejected  the  great   Aristotelian  classification  founded 
on  life,  because  they  asserted  the  growth,  vegetation  or  anima- 
tion of  stones.     As  for  the  Tri-une  classification,  they  soem  to 
have  adopted  it  out  of  respect  to  the  theological  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.      'The  creature  is  the   image   of  the   Creator,'   says 
CoUeson  ;  *  then*  are  throe  worMs,  and  those  three  are  one.,' 

C.'ertain  (ionnan  authors  who  retain  the  notion  of  kingdoms 
without  kings,  recognise  four  kingdoms  in  nature — the  mineral, 
vegetable,  animal,  and  horn  hud.  They  are  oxpressod  by  tho  four 
Latin  wonls — csmc,  vlvei'Cy  t*ert( ire  nnd  iHfrlllji're  :  the  mineral 
i-S  the  plant  lives,  the  animal  feels,  and  man  knoAvs.  Tliis 
classification  expresses  a  natural  reaction  and  a  just  repugnance 
against  Linnn*us,  who  calls  the  orang-outang  the  man  of  the 
woods,  or  homo  t<^fhrs(ri.^.  In  the  now  cla.^^ification  man  forms 
a  whole  kingtloni  of  himself,  and  th«*  unity  of  his  races  in  nno  sole 
species  having  boon  domunstratod.  ho  \n  Unh  the  king  ami  the 
kingdom  rolled  into  one ;  and  in  a  difterent  sense  from  that  of 
the  song  he  mav  sing — 

'  .My  luind  to  iiit;  my  kint^iloni  i.s.* 

Some  of  iho  most  curious  things  in  the  volumes  of  M.  de 
Quatrefages  relate  to  the  natiu^  history  of  man.     There  are 
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two  kinds  of  men,  however,  of  which  no  Frenchman  can  give 
an  account,  —  the   Frenchman   and   the   Englishman.      There 
is   nothing  more  incredible  than   the  natural  histories  of  the 
Englishman  which  have  been  written  by  Frenchmen,  except  the 
fabulous  accounts  they  have  published   of  themselves.     M.  de 
Quatrefages,  a  man  of  superior  acquirements  and  intelligence, 
for  instance,  believes  and  publishes  that  the  English  and  Fortu- 
guese  troops,  on  taking  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  31st  of  August,  181 3, 
fired  upon  several  persons  who  were  waving  handkerchiefs  on  the 
balconies  in  celebration  of  their  triumphant   entry.      It  is  a 
strange  fact,  a  curious  sign  of  the  malady,  that  this  scientific 
academician  has  no  other  proof  to  give  of  such  an  extraordinary 
statement  than  his  having  found  it  in  an  ex  parte  manifesto  ! 
When  at  Inkerman,  Russian  oflBcers  were  accused  of  finishing  the 
wounded  on  the  ground,  the  accusation  was  brought  home  to 
one  of  them,  the  testimony  against  him  was  recorded,  and  his 
condemnation  establishes   the  fact  according  to  the  scientific 
principles  of  legal  evidence.     The  friends  of  the  English  could 
have  no  motive  for  refraining  from  making  their  complaints  to 
Lord  Wellington  against  their  assassins.     Who  was  the  English 
ofl&cer   condemned  for  this  outrage  ?      Who  were  the    friends 
of  the  English  who  complained  of  it?     Can  M.  de  Quatrefages 
name  a  ^ngle  witness  who  went  before  a  magistrate  and  said  : 
*I  was  waving  a   handkerchief  at  such   an   hour,  on  such  a 
balcony,  and  was  fired  at  by  the  English  soldiers  I  celebrated  f 
If  in  matters   of    science,  M.  de   Quatrefages  were  not  more 
intelligent  in  regard  to  the  evidence  necessary  to  certitude  than 
he  is  when  publishing  accusations  against  the  English,  his  work 
would  not  have  been  worthy  of  our  notice.     We  state  the  St. 
Sebastian  afiair  as  an  illustration  of  a  national  malady,  of  which 
he  is  one  of  the  victims.     Let  us  complete  it,  and  then  pass  to 
fresher  and  more  amusing  topics.     M.  de  Quatrefages  writes  in 
perfect  good  faith ;  he  believes  what  is  said  by  the  manifesto ;  yet 
he  proves  it  himself  to  be  unworthy  of  a  particle  of  credence. 
The  authors  of  it,  whom  he  calls  the  civil  authorities,  retired  to 
Zubieta,  and  thence  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  Lord  Wellington, 
and  the  Spanish  regency  and  congress,  and  the  whole  of  Europe, 
on  the  grounds  stated  in  their  manifesto,    and  on   behalf  of 
fifteen  himdred  families,  without  homes,  without  clothes,  and 
without  bread.     Europe  supplied  them  \nth  one  subscriber,  a 
German  merchant  living  at  Bilbao,  who  gave  them  half  an  ounce 
of  gold  !     There  can  be  no  better  proof  that  nobody  believed  a 
word  they  said.     The  credulity  of  M.  de  Quatrefages  is  of  rare 
growth,  and  springs  up  less  readily  when  it  implies  that  good 
people  may  have  to  part  with  their  money  than  when  it  merely 
involves  tne  patriotic  duty  of  hating  one's  neighbours. 
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Destitute  of  the  testimony  necessary  to  establish  this  calumny, 
M.  de  Quatrefages  is,  however,  provided  with  a  principle  upon 
which  he  bases  it.  He  derives  it  logically  from  a  French  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  Englishman.  *  Certainly/  he  says,  *  they  did 
not  obey  an  instinct  of  gratuitous  barbarity  which  is  not  in  the 
least  in  the  character  of  their  nation.'  He  finds  the  solution  in 
the  passion  for  commerce  which  maddens  British  generals !  *  It 
is  always,'  he  says,  *  that  implacable  policy  which  we  find  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  acts  of  England,  and  which  would  make  her 
burn  one  half  of  the  world  to  be  alone  to  sell  cotton  to  the  other 
half.'  This  curious  case  of  Anglo-phobia  was  published  in  Paris 
eight  years  after  England  had  proclaimed  her  policy  of  commer- 
cial freedom  and  equality  with  all  nations ;  and  three  years  after 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park  had  presented  a  miniature  picture 
of  it  to  the  representatives  of  the  whole  intelligence  of  the  age. 

Ethnologists  who  have  studied  the  characteristics,  origin, 
and  distribution  of  the  races  of  mankind,  such  as  Pritchard  and 
Humboldt,  have  been  particularly  struck,  and  much  occupied  by 
the  Basques.  Saint  Sebastian  is  one  of  the  centres  of  this  popu- 
lation, who  own  no  kin  with  any  other  European  nation,  and 
whose  origin  is  one  of  the  most  diflficult  puzzles  in  ethnology. 
They  call  themselves  the  Euskaldunac,  or  the  cunning  hands. 
Their  ancient  fables  commence  with  the  destruction  of  a  fonner 
world,  from  which  only  a  few  solitary  men  escaped,  like  olives  on 
the  tree  after  harvest,  or  grapes  on  a  vine-branch  after  the  vintage. 
Of  the  number  were  Aitor  and  his  followers,  their  ancestoi*s,  who 
lived  a  year  in  an  inaccessible  grotto,  whence  they  saw  the  water 
and  fire  at  their  feet  disputing  for  the  mastery.  When  they 
descended  into  the  plains  they  remained  faithful  to  the  worship  of 
one  God,  the  Lord  on  high,  as  taught  them  by  their  ancestors  of 
the  mountains ;  and  their  old  men  ofiered  up  sacrifices  of  fruits, 
under  oak  trees,  where  they  made  laws  and  administered  justica 
Death  they  regarded  as  the  bed  of  a  long  sleep,  and  they  believe 
in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  They  pretend  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  of  the  nations  which  became  Christians. 
They  say  their  language  is  as  natural  to  the  human  race  as  cooing 
to  the  dove,  barking  to  the  dog,  or  roaring  to  the  bull.  William 
von  Humboldt  thought  that  it  could  not  be  connected  with  any 
of  the  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  and  its  gramma- 
tical structure  approaches  some  of  the  American  languages. 
Some  words  of  it  have  been  found  by  the  Abb^  de  Hiarce  to  be 
identical  with  words  found  in  a  vocabulary  of  the  language  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  Foreigners  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
acquire  the  Basque  language.  Nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives^ 
change  into  verbs,  and  the  verbs  metamorphose  themselves  into 
nouns  and  adjectives.     Prepositions,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  inter- 
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jections,  and  even  the  characters  of  the  alphabet,  are  declined 
like  nonns  and  adjectives,  and  conjugated  like  verbs.  Every 
noun  has  six  nominatives  and  twelve  cases,  and  the  adjectives 
have  twenty  cases.  The  noun  changes  often  according  to  the 
state  of  the  being,  or  the  thing  which  it  signifies.  What  would 
be  said  in  French  in  a  single  verb  is  representod  in  Basque  by 
thirty-six  verbs,  each  of  which  expresses  a  modification  either  of 
the  action,  or  of  the  being  or  thing  which  is  the  object  of  the 
action.  There  are  besides  four  difierent  conjugations,  according 
to  whether  the  person  addressed  is  a  child,  a  woman,  an  equal, 
or  a  superior.  The  Basque  learn  French  or  Spanish  easily,  but 
neither  the  French  nor  the  Spaniards  can  ever  learn  the  Basque 
language. 

Everything  seems  to  confirm  Mr.  Prichard  in  his  opinion  that 
the  Basques  are  an  aboriginal  race,  who  formerly  occupied  exten- 
sive territories  which  they  no  longer  possess.  In  their  language 
we  found  the  etymologies  of  a  great  many  names  of  places,  rivers, 
mountains,  provinces,  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean islands.  It  was  Leibnitz  who  was  the  first  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  names  of  places,  from  the  diflSculty  with  which 
they  change,  in  discovering  the  traces  of  ancient  populations. 
The  Basques  were  expelled  from  their  territories  by  the  Ligurians 
and  Celts,  especially  the  latter,  who  drove  them  for  shelter  into 
the  wildest  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  Protected  by  the  mountain 
fastnesses  they  found  there,  they  formed  themselves  into  several 
little  republics,  and  bravely  and  successfully  maintained  their 
independence.  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Goths,  Francs,  Saracens, 
have  successively  attacked,  and  temporarily  or  nominally  subdued 
them,  but  they  have  always  hitherto  preserved  their  nationality, 
manners,  customs,  and  language.  When  discomfited  for  a  time 
they  have  always  been  ready  to  seize  every  opportunity  to  regain 
their  complete  independence.  On  seveiil  occasions  they  have 
displayed  heroic  valour  against  their  invaders.  Their  institutions 
having  been  zealously  preserved,  they  present  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  a  society  with  nearly  all  the  features 
unaltered  which  they  wore  during  the  middle  ages. 

The  privileges  of  the  Basque  provinces  have  become  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  fueros,  and  they  regulate  their  internal 
affairs  and  their  connexion  with  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  king 
of  Castile  was  their  sovereign,  and  in  case  of  invasion  they  were 
bound  to  rise  en  masse.  They  paid  scarcely  any  taxes.  No 
fortresses  could  be  erected  in  their  country ;  and  the  king  him- 
self, when  he  entered  it,  was  obliged  to  leave,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  escort,  all  his  soldiers  behind  him.  The  province  was 
in  reality  a  federal  state,  composed  of  a  number  of  little  republics, 
governed  by  their  Alcades  and  their  Ayuntamientos,     Every 
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town  find  village  was  independent  Every  republic  was  repre* 
sented  in  the  assembly  of  the  province,  to  which  was  reserved  the 
right  of  imposing  taxes  and  the  duty  of  preserving  their /iteroa. 

To  be  eligible  to  sit  in  this  national  assembly  it  was  sufficient 
to  be  a  Basque  proprietor.  The  feudal  hierarchy,  as  it  was  found 
everywhere  else  in  Europe,  has  never  existed  among  the  Basque& 
The  Guipuzcoans,  it  is  true,  enjoyed  in  Spain  the  rights  of  nobles^ 
and  certain  towns  of  Biscay  and  Alava  conferred  them  on  their 
inhabitants ;  but  these  were  only  exterior  privileges,  and  were  of 
no  value  in  the  Basque  countries.  The  highest  titles  which 
could  be  conferred  by  the  kings  of  Spain  on  certain  families  did 
not  establish  any  real  distinction  in  their  favour  among  their 
fellow-citizens.  In  Guipuzcoa,  in  Biscay,  and  in  Alava,  the  con- 
stitution recognised  neither  nobles,  nor  marquesses,  nor  dukes; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  was  of  mean  birth.  To  be  eligible 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberative  assemblies,  or  in  the  administra- 
tion, it  was  only  necessary  to  be  the  master  of  a  house,  and  this 
quality,  attached  to  the  possession  of  soil,  was  transmitted  with 
it  A  stranger,  however  low  his  birth  might  have  been,  on  buy- 
ing land  acquired  this  title,  and  could  take  in  addition,  if  he 
pleased,  those  of  noble,  gentleman,  or  hidalgo,  which  the  Basques 
considered  as  only  the  equivalents  of  the  first 

The  master  of  the  house  enjoyed  no  other  privileges.  All  pro- 
fessions were  of  equal  rank,  and  none  of  them  were  deemed 
mean.  When  the  municipality  gave  a  ball  at  Saint  Sebastian, 
they  invited  nobody;  they  simply  announced  the  ball,  and  any- 
body might  come  to  it  who  liked.  Insolent  commercial  manners 
have  spread  in  recent  times.  Nevertheless,  M.  de  Quatrefages 
has  seen  counts  and  tailors  figuring  away  at  a  public  ball  in  the 
same  country  dance.  Since  the  war  against  Don  Carlos,  the 
Spanish  soldiers,  acting  as  gendarmes,  have  been  introduced  into 
the  three  provinces,  and  the  Customs  have  been  extended  to  the 
firontiers  of  France.  When  the  Alavaise,  Biscayans,  and  Guipuz- 
coans  fought  for  Don  Carlos,  what  they  really  meant  was  Viva 
lod  faeros.  Occupied  with  their  own  affairs,  in  which  every  man 
takes  the  part  of  a  free  citizen,  they  have  never  been  troublesome 
to  their  neighboiu's,  neither  oppressed  nor  oppressors,  neither 
conquered  nor  conquerors.  The  contrast  between  great  riches 
and  great  poverty  is  seldom  seen  in  their  country.  They  ar^ 
generally  in  easy  circumstancea  From  the  time  of  the  middle 
ages  they  have  occupied  themselves  in  the  whale  fishing,  and 
have  been  hardy  sailors.  They  are  a  very  beautiful  race,  with 
round  skulls,  large  foreheads,  straight  noses,  finely  formed  mouths 
and  chins,  an  oval  face,  narrowing  towards  the  chin,  large  bla(^ 
eyes,  black  hair  and  black  eyebrows,  brown  complexions,. slightly 
coloured^  and  small,  well-formed  hands  and  feet     In  public 
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assemblies  at  Saint  Sebastian,  for  one  plain  person  there  might 

be  coimted  twenty  or  thirty  truly  handsome.     The  beauty  of  the 

ladies  warms  the  style  of  our  scientific  academician  into  eloquence. 

It  is  a  principle  of  ethnology  that  the  characteristics  of  a  race  are 

always  more  marked  in  the  women  than  in  the  men.     '  Their 

faces  regular  and  animated,  their  large  eyes  full  of  expression, 

their  mouths  almost  always  open,  with  a  slightly  mocking  smile, 

their  long  hair  falling  in  tresses  to  the  knees,  or  rolled  round  the 

head  like  a  natural  crown,  strike  the  least  attentive  observer. 

Nearly  all  have  necks  and  shoulders  remarkable  for  the  purity 

of  their  lines ;  and  this  rare  trait  of  beauty  gives  to  the  humblest 

peasant  a  something  noble  and  graceful  which  might  be  envied 

by  a  duchesa     I  do  not  exaggerate :  there  is  in  the  gait  of  these 

Offuadoraa  in  rags,  carrying  on  their  heads  heavy  pails  of  water, 

the  ease  and  almost  the  majesty  of  Diana  the  Huntress.^     M.  de 

Quatrefages  never  saw  in  the  village  f^tea  of  a  Sunday  the  two 

sexes  dancing  together.     The  women  danced  together,  while  the 

men  played  at  tennis  ball  and  ninepin&     From  their  proud  and 

courteous  air  and  brilliant  costume,  M.  de  Quatrefages  calls  the 

Basques  a  nation  of  nobles.     He  records,  however,  an  odd  trait 

in  the  manners  of  these  proud,  black-eyed,  magnificent  fellowa 

When  one  of  their  wives  has  been  confined,  she  gets  up  as  soon 

as  possible,  and  attends  to  the  care  of  the  household,  while  the 

husband  takes  to  bed  with  the  new-bom  baby,  and  there  receives 

the  congratulations  of  his  neighboura     We  leave  the  whole  of 

the  responsibility  of  this  statement  to  the  learned  academician. 

This  custom,  according  to  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  once  existed  in  the 

Island  of  Corsica;   there  are  taraditions  of  it  among  certain 

Scythic  tribes  called  Tibari,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euxine ;  and  it 

is  said  to  be  found  among  certain  aboriginal  American  and 

Afiican  nationa    The  male  frog  (Alytes  obstetricus),  the  crapaud 

accoucheur,  who  undertakes  the  maternal  duties  by  retiring,  with 

the  new-laid  eggs  around  his  abdomen,  into  a  solitary  place  in 

the  pond  or  ditch,  and  hatching  them,  is  certainly  a  zoological 

curiosity,  but  he  must  yield  the  palm  of  singularity  to  his  human 

analogues.    The  Basque  highlander  seems  to  have  inherited  a 

custom  even  more  curious  than  this  Batrachian  instinct  M.  Chaho 

traces  this  peculiarity  of  the  Basques  to  an  incident  in  the  life  of 

their  ancestor  Aitor ;  but  the  origin  of  the  *  hominar  custom,  and 

the  explanation  of  the  Batrachian  instinct,  are  alike  unknown. 

But  enough  of  the  accoucheur  Basqua  All  races  who  are 
too  conservative,  who  refuse  to  mix  their  blood,  mingle  their 
ideas,  and  blend  their  customs,  with  those  of  other  races,  seem 
doomed  to  perish.  There  is  in  nature  an  analogous  procesa 
While  the  Americans  destroy  the  Bed  man,  the  English  the 
Kafirs^  the  Buasiana  the  Turks,  the  Chinese  the  Tartars^  there  is 

tt2 
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a  war  of  extermination  waging  in  Europe  between  the  grey  rats 
and  the  black  rats.  For  centuries,  the  mouse  was  the  only 
mammal  of  the  rat  kind  known  in  Europe.  The  ancients  knew 
no  other.  Man  sought  the  help  of  cats  against  his  redoubtable 
though  timid  and  little  enemies,  the  mice.  Bufibn  says  this  was 
calling  in  the  help  of  one  enemy  to  suppress  another,  which  is 
more  inconvenient ; — a  view  of  the  character  of  cats  which  has 
been  resented  ever  since  by  nearly  all  the  ladies  who  have  read 
him.  During  the  middle  ages,  the  black  rats,  coming  from  no- 
body knows  where,  spread  themselves  over  Europe.  They  have 
warred  against  the  mice  ever  since,  who  owe  their  preservation  to 
their  small  size,  which  enables  them  to  retreat  into  holes  too 
narrow  for  the  admission  of  their  pursuers.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  the  grey  rat  arrived  in  Europe  from  India, 
having  been  brought  in  merchant  ships.  It  appeared  in  England 
in  ]  730.  When  Buffon  wrote,  it  was  only  known  in  France,  in 
the  environs  of  Paris ;  and  had  not  entered  into  the  city.  In  a 
few  years  it  overran  the  whole  of  France.  Stronger,  fiercer,  more 
fecund,  and  swimming  well,  the  grey  rat  soon  mounted  the  rivers 
and  streams  in  pursuit  of  the  black  rat,  which  it  destroyed 
Now-a-days  the  black  rat  is  only  to  be  met  with  here  and  there, 
in  a  solitary  grange  in  the  interior,  or  a  lonely  island  on  the 
coast,  where  it  has  found  a  refuge. 

This  fact  of  the  war  of  extermination  waged  by  races  of 
animals  against  each  other,  and  the  influence  of  man  as  the 
great  destroyer  of  every  kind  of  creature  or  thing  which  he  finds 
or  fancies  hostile  to  him,  have  not  had  their  due  weight  on  the 
authors  of  theories  of  the  history  of  life  on  the  globe.  Sound 
induction,  nevertheless,  requires  the  exhaustive  consideration  of 
all  known  and  real  causes  in  actual  operation,  prior  to  having 
recourse  to  the  imagination  for  guesses.  When  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  Bufibn,  and  Bonnet,  made  the  idea  of  a 
chain  of  existence  the  prevalent  one,  poets  and  popular  writers 
.said  the  loss  of  a  single  species, 

'  The  least  link  in  being's  wondrous  chain ,' 

^ould  be  ecmivalent  to  a  derangement  of  the  universe.  Bemar- 
din  de  St  rierre  says,  *  The  harmony  of  this  globe  would  be 
destroyed,  in  part  if  not  in  whole,  if  they  suppressed  only  the 
smallest  species  of  plant ;  its  destruction  would  leave  without 
verdure  a  certain  space  of  earth ;  and  without  nurriture  a  certain 
kind  of  insect  that  lived  on  it  The  annihilation  of  these  insects 
would  entrain  the  loss  of  the  kind  of  birds  who  nourished  their 
little  ones  with  them  ;  and  thus,  in  succession,  to  infinitude.  The 
total  ruin  of  the  kingdom  might  issue  from  the  destruction  of  a 
mosS;  as  we  see  that  of  an  edifice  commenced  by  a  lizard.' 
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Cuvier  and  his  disciples,  on  the  contrary,  fall  into  an  exaggeration 
on  the  other  side,  which  is  probably  equally  excessive  ;  for  they 
say  the  living  species  are  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  lost  species. 
One  of  them  has  estimated  the  living  species  of  fish  at  five 
thousand,  and  the  fossil  species  at  twenty-five  thousand  !  The 
number  of  extinct  species  of  turtles  already  obtained  from  the 
Island  of  Sheppy  alone,  it  has  been  said,  exceeds  the  whole 
number  of  the  species  of  tortoises  or  animals  in  shields  (or 
chilone)  known  to  exist  throughout  the  globe.  The  school  of 
Cuvier  pretend  that  the  sedimentary  rocks  are  not  merely  a  sort 
of  petrified  grave-yard  of  plants  and  animals,  which  have  indi- 
vidually come  under  the  dominion  of  death ;  they  would  have 
us  believe  them  to  be  a  museum,  in  which  have  been  preserved 
the  remains  of  numerous  species  of  animals  which  no  longer 
exist.  The  whole  of  these  hypotheses  rest  on  the  anatomical 
authority  of  Georges  Cuvier,  which  has  received  such  shocks  of 
late,  and  now-a-days  has  but  little  weight  in  Paris,  where  it  is 
best  known.  Professor  Schlegel,  of  Berlin,  recently  proved  that 
Cuvier  was  cheated  by  a  German  country  surgeon,  in  regard  to 
one  of  his  great  extinct  reptiles !  Zoological  research  is  con- 
tinually showing  how  little  is  known  of  what  actually  exists,  and 
anatomical  investigation  is  proving  daily  the  identity  of  living 
with  what  have  been  called  extinct  species;  and  as  knowledge 
increases,  the  presumption  of  the  men  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent,  who  pretend  to  know  what  exists  and  what  is  extinct 
in  the  immensities  of  nature.  The  whirligig  of  scientific 
opinion  promises  a  return  to  something  like  the  sentiments  of  the 
poets  whom  we  find  quoted  by  Mr.  Gosse  in  his  popularly  written 
and  •beautifully  illustrated  *  Aquarium' : — 

'  From  Nature's  chain,  whatever  link  you  strike, — 
Tenth  or  ten  thousandth, — breaks  the  chain  alike.' 

and,  again,  firom  Stillingfleet ; — 

Each  shell,  each  crawling  insect  holds  a  rank 
Important  in  the  plan  of  Him,  who  fram'd 
This  scale  of  beings  ;  holds  a  rank,  which  lost, 
Would  break  the  chain,  and  leave  behind  a  gap 
Which  nature's  self  would  rue. 

M.  de  Quatrefages  indulges  his  imagination  in  the  formation 
of  a  perfect  animal.  *  The  perfect  animal,  if  it  could  be  in  this 
world,  ought  to  unite  the  rarest  qualities  which  are  disseminated 
among  a  great  number  of  different  species.  It  ought  to  move 
upon  the  earth  with  the  security  and  swiftness  of  a  zigetai,  the 
wild  horse  upon  which  the  Monguls  mount  the  god  of  fire.  It 
ought  to  be  able  to  cleave  the  air  like  the  martlet,  and  sustain 
its  flight  like  the  pelican,  which  are  met  two  hundred  leagues. 
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from  all  land,  and  can  fly  four  hundred  leagues  without  resting  a 
single  instant  its  wings,  whose  length  prevents  them  from 
reposing  upon  the  suiface  of  the  waters.  The  perfect  animal 
ought  to  be  able  to  dive  to  the  depths  of  the  seas,  and  cleave 
their  stormy  waves  with  the  rapidity  of  the  dolphin  and  with 
the  perseverance  of  the  shark,  which  follows  a  ship  from  Europe 
to  America,  making,  without  stoppage,  a  voyage  of  eight  or  nine 
hundred  leagues,  the  windings  and  tackings  of  which  treble 
or  quadruple  the  distance.  To  these  faculties  of  locomotion,  it 
ought  to  add  the  force  of  the  elephant  or  the  whale ;  the  infallible 
scent  of  the  pointer ;  the  delicate  touch  of  the  bat ;  the  fine 
ears  of  the  mole ;  the  piercing  glance  of  the  condor,  whichy 
hovering  above  the  Cordilleras,  discerns  the  smallest  prey 
browsing  on  the  plain  four  thousand  metres  beneath  him.  For 
attack  and  defence,  it  would  combine  the  formidable  claws  of  the 
tiger  with  his  terrible  jaws ;  the  impenetrable  cuirass  of  the 
crocodile  with  the  envenomed  teeth  of  the  rattlesnake  and  the 
cobra  di  copella ;  finaUy,  all  these  divers  attributes  ought  to  be 
found  toge^er  in  a  body  in  which  the  grace  of  the  kitten  should 
be  found  in  alliance  with  the  majesty  of  the  reposing  lion,  while 
displaying  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  humming-bird  and  the 
bird  of  paradise.' 

Although  poets  have  praised  each  other  for  exhausting  worlds 
and  then  inventing  new,  the  creative  fancy  has  never  yet  appeared 
among  the  endowments  of  men  which  could  exhaust  the  idea  of 
perfect  animality.  The  creation  of  our  learned  academician  is 
very  bizarre  and  very  incomplete.  The  principle  upon  which 
animals  are  coloured,  striking  exceptions  apart,  is  harmony  with 
their  habitats,  with  modifications  adapted  to  climate ;  sober  coiours 
in  the  winter  time,  and  brilliant  beauty  in  the  love  season.  The 
pigments  in  the  epiderm  of  the  perfect  animal  ought,  we  submit^ 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  moods,  lights,  and  shadows,  habits 
and  habitats  of  the  animal.  Wood  bugs  have  the  hues  of  the 
bark  and  lichens  upon  which  they  live ;  green  insects  are  found 
among  the  green  grass  and  leaves  ;  and  just  as  there  are  beetles 
undistinguishable  firom  the  withered  leaves  among  which  they 
crawl,  and  caterpillars  in  the  gooseberry-bushes  motionless  as 
their  withered  twigs,  the  giraffes  and  cameleopards  resemble 
the  weather-beaten  trunks  of  the  forests,  and  the  grey  of  a  herd 
of  elephants  is  mistaken  by  unpractised  eyes  for  l£e  grey  of  the 
thorny  jungle. 

Another  serious  omission  from  this  creation  is  the  protection 
of  the  tortoises  as  apostrophized  in  the  Greek  proverb— 

*  O  tortoises  !  happy  in  your  hides.' 
Why  not,  since  we  are  about  it,  give  the  perfect  animal  the 
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power  of  enclosing  himself  in  a  box  ?  The  type  of  a  chelone 
IS  an  animated  box.  No  naturalist  has  surpassed  the  old  nursery 
book  in  the  description  of  it : — 

'  The  tortoise  securely  from  danger  does  dwell, 
When  he  tucks  up  his  head  and  his  tail  in  his  shell.' 

Some  enclose  themselves  by  drawing  in  their  heads ;  some  by 
folding  in  the  necks ;  there  is  a  kind  with  a  lid  in  front,  another 
kind  with  a  lid  behind ;  and  again,  a  kind  with  a  lid  at  each  end. 
Our  perfect  animal  ought  surely  to  be  made  happy  in  such  a 
shield-like  box.* 

Longevity  is  another  quality  which  must  not  be  omitted. 
Brisk  young  tortoises,  three  or  four  centuries  old,  feed  at  Gala- 
pagos upon  cactuses  which  have  been  growing  for  a  thousand  or 
a  couple  of  thousand  years. 

However,  the  greatest  omission  from  the  conception  of  the 
perfect  animal  is  of  its  sociability,  which  fits  animals  for  domes- 
ticity and  the  service  of  man.  The  perfect  animal  ought  to  be 
tameable.  Vast  as  are  the  services  man  derives  from  the  lower 
animals,  they  are  probably  insignificant  in  comparison  with  what 

*  Apropos  of  tortoises  and  turtle,  no  Londoner  can  help  thinking  of  alder- 
men, and  Mr.  Broderip  relates  an  anecdote  of  Chantrey  the  sculptor  and  a  civic 
functionary  at  a  feast  on  green  turtle,  which  is  too  good  to  escape  quotation  :— 
'  Our  om\  lamented  Chantrey,  who,  tliough  fully  alive  to  the  merits  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  was  one  of  the  most  unselfish  and  liberal  of  men, 
had  a  story  of  a  passage  during  one  of  the  City  feasts  at  which  he  was  present. 
The  great  national  sculptor — for  truly  great  and  truly  national  he  was — ^sat 
next  to  a  functionary  betore  whom  stood  a  large  tureen  of  turtle-soup.  This 
citizen  instantly  possessed  himself  of  the  ladle,  carefully  fished  out  the  coarser 
parts,  and  oiferea  the  plate  containing  them  to  Chantrey,  who  declined. 

'"I  watched,"  said^he,  "the  progress  of  the  plate:  at  last  it  was  set  down 
before  the  Lord  Mayor's  cliaplain ;  and  the  expression  of  that  man's  face,  when 
he  beheld  it,  I  shall  never  forget."    The  functionary  went  on  helping  till  he 


,  ,     _   you  will  allow  me  to  change  my 

turtle;"  and  the  waiter,  who  held  the  plate,  placed  it,  to  the  horror  of  the 
dbpensing  expectant,  before  Chantrev,  who  mimediatcly  commenced  spoon- 
exercise,  as  Jonathan  delicately  descnocs  such  evolutions;  " and  this  I  did," 
said  Chantrey,  "  to  punish  him  for  his  greed." 

*  What  was  our  unhappy  functionary  to  do  ?•  His  own  tureen  was  exhausted, 
and,  in  a  half  frantic  tone,  he  called  to  one  of  the  waiters  to  bring  him  some 
turtle.  But  at  City  feasts  the  guests  are  very  industrious,  especially  when 
turtle  is  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  the  waiter,  after  trying  about,  brought  back 
to  our  greedy  citizen  the  identical  plate  of  fatless  flesh  which  had  so  astounded 
the  chaplain,  who  had  contrived  to  exchange  his  unwelcome  portion  for  one 
more  worthy  of  a  sleek  son  of  the  Church :  "  and  then,"  Chantrey  would  add, 
"my  attentive  neighbour's  visage  was  awful  to  look  upon!"  There  was  no 
help  for  it;  so  the  disconcerted  functionary  betook  himself  to  the  rejected 
plate,  with  the  additional  discomfiture  of  seeing  Chantrey  send  away  his,  still 
rich  with  calipee,  fat,  and  fins.' 
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will  in  future  times  be  obtained  from  them.  All  animals  sociable 
among  themselves,  it  is  probable,  may  be  domesticated.  The 
Chinese  fisherman  sends  the  cormorant,  with  a  string  round  its 
neck  to  prevent  its  swallowing  the  prey,  away  to  fish  for  him,  and 
has  taught  the  bird  to  fear  his  bamboo  cane  if  it  is  idle,  and  to 
feel  pleased  if  applauded  when  it  is  industrious.  The  dog  is  a 
wolf.  There  is  no  difierence  between  the  anatomy  of  a  wolf 
and  a  dog.  They  reproduce  together  freely,  voluntarily,  and 
continuously ;  and  this  is  what  physiologists  mean  by  speciesL 
Gratitude  in  the  dog,  fear  in  the  wolf,  moral  and  not  zoological 
differences,  inspire  the  fidelity  of  the  one,  or  excite  the  ferocity 
of  the  other,  and  make  the  dog  a  friend  and  the  wolf  an  enemy 
of  man.  *  The  wolf  in  his  midnight  prowl'  is  the  kindred  of 
the  sheep-dog  who  protects  the  fold.  The  differences  between 
the  effects  of  good  living  and  hunger  during  successive  genera- 
tions, and  the  hereditary  transmission  of  qualities  once  acquired, 
will  be  found  to  explain  prolmbly  all  the  differences  which  exist 
between  the  house-dogs  which  protect  the  homesteads  of  France 
and  the  flocks  of  wolves  which  every  winter  spread  terror  from 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris. 

The  function  of  perforation  is  one  of  the  most  wonderftil 
faculties  of  animals.  It  is  the  most  incredible  feat  of  nature 
in  accomplishing  great  effects  by  small  means.  The  researches 
of  M.  (le  Quatrefages  in  the  ueiglibourhoo<l  of  Saint  Sebastian 
gave  him  opportunities  of  studying  the  teredo  navalis,  which 
the  French  naturalists  call  le  tarcty  and  British  sailors  the  *  ship 
worm.'  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  ship-worm,  at  least 
half-a-dozen  of  which  are  British.  Just  now,  when  we  have  a 
fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  which  is  infested  by  tlie  ship-worm,  its 
kindred,  the  pholades,  and  its  associates  and  allies  in  destruction, 
the  sea  fleas  {chelura  and  Umnoria),  the  subject  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  the  maritime  powers  encaged  in  the 
war.  Every  account  we  have  ever  read  of  the  Russian  fleets  at 
Sebastopol,  has  dcscrilx^d  the  vessels  of  it  as  weakeneil  and 
rapidly  destroyed  by  these  pests  of  the  seas.  In  the  last  centuty, 
Holland  which  braved  Spain  when  strongest,  and  whose  iiavj 
once  invaded  the  Thames  with  a  besom  at  the  mast-head,  was  in 
danger  of  inundation  from  the  ravages  of  these  small  but  terrible 
enemies,  in  destroying  the  piles  upon  which  it  is  built.  Prior  to 
the  coppering  of  the  bottoms  of  shijis,  it  sometimes  happened 
that  they  went  into  pieces  far  at  sea,  under  the  feet  of  the  sailora 
and  pfissen»^ers,  without  giving  the  slightest  warning  of  the  cata- 
strophe. The  Turkish,  British,  and  French  fleets  at  Balakiava 
and  Chersonese,  are  now  exposed  to  the  insidious  enemies,  long  so 
fatal  to  the  Russian  ships ;  and  will  have  to  sustain  attacks,  more 
persevering,  more  perfidious,  and  therefore  still  more  perilouo^ 
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than  the  hurricanes  of  the  Euxine  or  the  artillery  of  SebastopoL 
A  slight  idea  of  the  practical  importance  of  the  study  of  these 
shelllish  and  crustaceans  may  be  derived  from  the  consideration 
taught  by  experience  to  the  maritime  nations,  that  it  is  cheaper 
and  better  to  sheath  the  bottoms  of  their  ships  with  copper,  or 
as  if  it  were  with  half-pence,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  their 
ravagea  This  expensive  defence,  however,  has  been  found  to  be 
an  insufiicent  protection ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
of  practical  science  in  the  present  day  is  how  to  find  more 
efficient  remedies  for  the  evil. 

Perforation,  boring,  piercing,  or  excavating,  is  the  most  curious 
operation  in  the  animal  world.  Most  kinds  of  animals  make 
holes.  Blainville  imagined  a  classification  based  on  form,  ex- 
tending from  man  the  most  perfectly  formed  animal,  downwards 
to  the  sponge  the  nearly  formless  animal ;  and  in  almost  every 
link  of  this  multiform  chain,  kinds  of  animals  exist,  which  per- 
forate without  exception,  even  of  the  last  and  lowest  of  all,  the 
sponge,  one  species  of  which  in  the  silicious  group  has  acquired 
the  name  of  spongia  terebranSy  or  the  boring  sponge,  because 
it  corrodes  the  stones  to  make  a  lodging  for  itself.  Without 
mouth  or  intestines,  and  having  for  its  envelope  only  a  very  soft 
and  glutinous  membrane,  the  boring  sponge  penetrates  and 
corrodes  the  shells  of  molluscs,  especially  oysters  and  the  hardest 
calcareous  stones.  These  stones  are  riddled  with  labyrinthine 
holes ;  and  they  are  holed  in  every  direction  to  such  a  degree, 
that  at  first  sight  they  might  themselves  be  taken  for  petrified 
spongea  Animals  perforate  all  kinds  of  substances,  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral,  bones,  tissues,  horns,  skins,  woods,  and  granite. 
Indeed,  larves  of  insects  have  of  late  years  been  proved  to  have 
perforated  the  lead  of  roofs  and  the  metal  of  the  steel  and  cop- 
per plates  of  engravers. 

The  object  of  the  different  animals  in  their  perforations  is 
either  to  find  food  or  lodging,  or  a  place  of  security  for  their 
eggs.  A  Caiifomian  woodpecker,  however,  which  Sir  William 
Jardine  proposes  to  call  picua  providena,  the  provident  wood- 
pecker, a  black  one,  with  a  red  head  and  yellow  throat,  has  been 
described  of  late,  which  is  said  to  hammer  out  holes  in  the  bark 
of  trees  to  store  acorns  in  them.  They  are  even  said  to  prepare 
holes  during  the  summer  to  be  ready  for  the  acorns  in  the  autumn. 
The  statement  needs  confirmation.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
time  such  a  high  instinct  as  foresight  and  providence,  rare  even 
among  the  human  species,  and  found  in  few  mammals,  has  been 
ascribed  to  birds.  If  the  observation  should  be  confirmed,  it 
would  give  an  additional  object  to  the  zoological  perforation — 
namely,  the  storing  of  food.  We  should  be  obliged  to  correct  our 
statement,  and  to  say  animals  perforate  to  obtain  food  and  lodging, 
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and  to  depose  their  eggs  and  store  their  provender.  In  pursuit 
of  these  objects,  animals  of  such  apparent  insignificance  afs  to  be 
popularly  called  fleas,  flies,  grubs,  worms,  and  the  like  con- 
temptuous names,  destroy  harvests,  breakwaters,  piers^  forefits, 
towns,  navies,  and  nations. 

The  ship-worm  is  called,  in  Cuvierian  terms,  an  acephalous 
mollusc,  a  headless  soft-bodied  animal,  words  which  have  come 
into  vogue  all  the  more  readily,  that  nobody  has  defined  either 
what  is  a  soft  body  or  what  is  a  head.     As  for  this  preeent 
writer,  he  has  spent  too  many  pleasant  months  in  the  society  of 
these  shell-beanng  creatures  to  venture  to  say  they  have  no  he^s. 
The  word  '  teredo'  is  a  Greek  and  Latin  word,  signifying  the 
wood-worm  ;  and  Linnseus,  adding  an  adjective  to  the  substantive, 
which  means  naval,  describes  the  animal  as  the  teredo  7iavali$i 
or  wood-worm  of  ships.     Lamarck  includes  them  in  *  les  oon- 
chifbres  demiaires  tubicol^s'— or  inhabitants  of  a  tube,  bearing 
shells,  which  have  two  muscular  impressions  within  each  valve. 
M.  Deshayes  calls  the   ship-worm  a  'pholadaire,'  or  creature 
hiding  in  a  hole  like  the  pholades.     The  ship-worm  seems  a 
white-greyish  worm,  about  a  foot  long,  and  half  an  inch  thick, 
with  a  romid  end,  and  a  forked  end.     The  sliell  consists  of  two 
small  valves,  about  the  size  of  a  nut.     Within  tlie  valves  is  what 
the  French  naturalists  have  called  '  un  cuilleron'  or  small  spooOy 
and  the  English  a  '  spoon-shaped  process ;    but  which  we  hav« 
demonstrated  with  general  acceptance  in  France  and  England 
to  be  a  veritable  lever.     [See  Jameson's  '  Edinburgh  Phil.  Mag/ 
for  July,   1851,  and  'Eclectic  Rev.'  for  December  and  Auguit, 
1853.]     Outside  the  valves  arc  the  teeth  of  a  rasp,  as  in  the 
other  pholadea     The  foot  of  the  teredo  nitvalis  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  and  hole  it  makes  in  the  wood,  and  the  levers  are 
inserted  in  the  muscles  uf  it.     Two  syphons  form  the  opposite 
end  of  the  ship-won n,  which  communicate  with  the  sea.     Like 
the  ]>holas,  the  teredo  is  a  msp,  and  gnites  down  the  wood  in 
making  its  hole :  like  the  pholas  also,  the  teredo  is  a  S4|uirt,  and 
rejects  through  the  anal  sy])hon  the  wood  dust     Tlie  foot  acts  as 
the  motor  of  the  ras])  through  the  levers  of  the  valves;  and  far 
its  expansibility  as  the  piston  of  the  squirt.     Such  is  this  am* 
mated  perforatmg  machine.     In  the  elongated  form  of  the  teredo^ 
the  liver,  ovarii'S,  and  gills,  aro  not  ]>laceil  beside  each  other,  but 
the  one  after  the  uthtT.     Wc  know  not  whether  the  kinds  of 
ship-worms  in  the  Black  St'a  consist  of  those  who  s])awu  in  8|iring 
or  in  autumiL     If  the  public  accomit^  of  the  Kussiau  fleets  an 
true,  the  K[iawning  seas<.)u  of  these  animals  occurs  whin  it  may 
be  a  dangerous  time  for  our  navies  of  war  and  oonimeroe.     TUeir 
reprmluction  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.     The  reproducu^a 
characteristics,  the  fecundation,  and  the  spawning  of  theao 
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tures,  have  never  yet  been  described  or  seen,  we  believe,  by  any 
obfierver.  Probably,  the  young  are  deposited  in  a  gelatinous 
ma£s  upon  the  adjacent  surijEU^  of  wood  as  the  pholades  are  upon 
the  rocks,  according  to  our  personal  observation ;  and  after  a 
certain  time,  each  individual  separates  and  shifts  henceforth  for 
itself.  All  animals  imdergo  metamorphoses ;  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  insect  into  egg,  larve,  chrysilade,  butterfly — or  of  the  frog 
into  eggs,  fish,  quadruped — or  some  other  not  yet  sufficiently 
observed,  such  as  the  alternate  generations  of  salpa,  in  which  the 
single  creature  produces  the  combined  creatures,  and  the  com- 
bined the  single ! 

M.  de  Quatrefages  thus  describes  what  he  has  seen  of  the 
metamorphoses  of  the  ship-worm : — 

'  Let  us  see  what  happens  to  the  teredo.  The  larve  is  at  first  almost 
Toimd,  and  resembles  one  of  those  little  sea  urchins,  every  one  of  whose 
spines  serves  it  as  an  organ  of  natation.  It  swims  about  in  every 
direction  with  extreme  agility,  and  this  first  state  lasts  about  a  day 
and  a  half.  About  this  time  the  outside  skin  splits  and  encrusts  itself 
with  calcareous  salts,  and  becomes  a  shell,  at  first  oval,  then  triangular, 
and  lastly  nearly  round.  Ihiring  the  formation  of  the  shell  the  vibra- 
tile  hairs  disappear,  but  this  does  not  condemn  the  little  animal  to 
inactivity.  As  the  exterior  hairs  disappear,  a  swelling  developes, 
which  is  equally  hairy,  and  which  enlarges  and  spreads  like  a  little 
collar  surrounded  with  fringes.  This  new  organ  of  locomotion  can  hide 
itself  in  the  shell,  or  display  itself  outside,  and  act  almost  like  the  wheel 
of  a  steamboat. 

'  Thanks  to  this  apparatus  the  young  larve  continues  to  swim  with 
as  great  facility  as  in  his  first  condition ;  but  he  has  acquired  in  addi- 
tion an  organ  which  enables  him  to  walk  upon  a  resisting  surface,  and 
to  raise  himself,  for  example,  along  the  side  of  a  glass  vase.  This  is  a 
sort  of  fieshy  foot,  similar  to  a  long  tongue,  which  lengthens  and 
shortens  at  will.  The  larve  of  the  teredo  possesses  besides  auditive 
organs,  Uke  those  of  several  other  molluscs,  and  eyes  analogous  to  those 
of  certain  annelides. 

'  During  this  period  of  his  existence  our  mollusc  enjoys  in  a  high 
degree  the  characteristics  of  the  etre  animal.  He  moves,  and  is  in 
relation  with  the  exterior  world  by  special  apparatus.  Very  well !  then 
comes  another  metamorphose ;  this  same  ship-worm  loses  his  organs  of 
movement  and  sensation,  and  becomes  a  sort  of  inert  mass,  in  which 
the  life  of  the  vegetable  almost  entirely  replaces  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  the  animal.* 

We  have  seen  young  ship-worms,  about  the  size  of  the  head  oi 
a  large  pin,  in  the  little  cups  they  bore  for  themselves  on  the 
surface  of  submerged  wood.  As  they  grow  they  penetrate  across 
and  then  along  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

Many  remedies  have  been  employed  against  the  devastations 
joi  these  creatures.    Wood  for  ships  has  been  steeped  in  corrosive 
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sublimate,  and  M.  de  Quatrefages  proposes  to  prevent  the  fecun- 
dation by  means  of  salts  of  copper,  lead,  or  mercury,  thrown  into 
the  docks  or  basins  in  which  the  wood  lies  submei^^ed  The  late 
M.  Laurent,  who  devoted  many  years  to  this  subject,  thought 
more  success  would  be  obtained  by  encouraging  the  natunJ 
enemies  of  the  teredoes,  the  most  voracious  of  which  are  several 
species  of  nereidea 

We  have  called  them  pests  of  the  seas,  these  destroyers  of 
rocks  and  ships.  But  they  do  good  work ;  by  breaking  down  the 
rocks  they  supply  the  ocean  with  the  lime  which  forms  the  bones 
of  fish  and  the  cement  of  sandstone;  and  by  destroying  the 
floating  timbers  washed  down  by  the  tropical  rivers,  they  hasten 
the  decay  and  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  health  of  animal  life  upon  the  globe. 

The  multifarious  contents  of  the  works  of  Messrs.  Quatrefages 
and  Broderip  have  led  us  to  glance  discursively  at  the  idea  of 
life.  Life  is  nutrition  and  reproduction,  which  words  may  be 
again  interpreted  by  assimilation  and  metamorphoR'a  A  distin- 
guished physiologist  analyzed  the  blood  in  the  left  sac  of  the 
heart  of  a  dog  the  other  day,  in  illustration  of  assimilation,  and 
found  sugar  in  it,  and  in  the  blood  which  had  circulated  and 
reached  the  right  sac  there  was  none.  Reproduction  consists 
of  changes,  which  wanant  the  statement  that  embryogeny 
is  the  science  of  metamorphoses  (from  the  egg,  which  is  a  series 
of  envelopes  or  cells,  onwards  to  the  adult  animal),  very  various 
in  kind,  and  but  imperfectly  known. 

We  conclude  by  mentioning  two  great  facts  which  have  been 
touched  upon  by  our  authors — the  mystery  of  suspended  anima- 
tion, and  the  marvellous  relations  which  subsist  among  animals. 
Dr.  Franklin  wished  he  could  have  his  life  suspended  a  century, 
to  see  what  had  become  of  the  United  States.  The  flies  he  saw 
revive  in  London,  after  having  been  corked  in  wine  bottles  in 
Virginia,  may  not  have  been  quite  so  long  confined  as  the  wine  mer- 
chant asserted.  On  the  moss  of  our  slate  roofs,  however,  lives  an 
animal,  called  by  the  discoverer  of  it,  Leuwenhoeck,  a  rotifer, 
which  dies  in  dry  and  lives  in  wet  weather.  We  have  only  to 
wet  the  moss,  and  squeeze  it  into  a  cup,  as  if  it  were  a  sponge,  to 
see  the  rotifers  under  the  microscope.  The  rotifer  has  become 
the  representative  of  a  class  of  small  animals,  chiefly  worms  (some 
of  which  have  indeed  been  classed  with  eels  and  spiders,  *  An- 
guillules'  and  *  Arachnides,')  and  all  of  which  possess  the  faculty 
of  suspended  animation. 

Animals  are  strangely  related  to  each  other.  Man  has  in  him^ 
on  him,  or  about  him,  a  representation  of  the  animal  worlcL 
Every  animal  has,  like  him,  animal  friends  and  foe&  If  he  is 
attended  by  the  sparrow,  the  sleeping  crocodile  is  debarrassed  of 
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the  insects  in  its  mouth,  and  warned  of  danger  by  the  zic-zac, 
a  little  plover.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  protected  by  daws,  mag- 
pies, and  starlings.  The  feet  and  beak  of  the  beefeater  (Buphaga 
Erythrohyncha)  are  admirably  adapted  to  enable  it  to  rid  oxen, 
camels,  and  antelopes,  from  the  Diaggots  which  burrow  in  their 
hides.  'When  the  sleeping  rhinoceros  is  in  danger,'  says  Mr. 
Gordon  Gumming,  *  his  birds  stick  their  bills  into  his  ears,  and 
utter  a  harsh  grating  cry,  nor  do  they  desert  him  when  brushed 
off  as  he  runs,  by  the  branches  of  trees,  nor  when  pursued  by  the 
bullets  of  the  hunter.'  Major  Denham  records  a  similar  obser- 
vation in  regard  to  wild  elephants,  and  a  number  of  thrush-like 
birds,  who  do  not  quite  abandon  the  elephant  even  when  alarmed 
by  the  flashes  of  muskets,  nor  after  they  have  been  struck  by 
spears.  The  philosophers  who  pride  themselves  on  finding  -a 
verminous  self-interest  under  appearances  of  heroic  devotion,  will 
not  forget  to  tell  us  that  the  birds  find  ticks,  on  which  they  feed, 
on  the  backs  of  the  rhinoceros  and  the  elephant. 

The  adaptation  of  the  structure  of  animals  for  the  services 
they  are  to  render  to  other  animals ;  their  relations  of  mutual 
advantage ;  the  suspension  of  life  until  it  seemingly  passes  in 
alternate  death  and  life ;  the  power  of  the  feeblest  creatures  of 
perforating  the  harder  substances;  longevity  reaching  several 
centuries;  sociability  capable  of  transforming  ferocity  into  friend- 
ship, and  the  extermination  of  mammal  as  of  human  races ;  such 
have  been  the  subjects  we  have  enumerated,  perhaps  of  necessity 
somewhat  in  the  touch-and-go  style  of  a  showman  before  a 
booth : — but  this  booth  is  a  temple. 


Abt.  VI. — T[av^u}pa,  Suyypa/x/ia  wepiohiKoy  tKCihoyiEvov  Jif  rov  firjvos* 
^vyraicrai,  A.  P.  Faytcafifjgy  K.  HawappriyoirovXoi,  N.  Apayoufitfc,  k.\. 
T6fiog  HifiTTTOg,  'Arro  'AirptX/ov,  1854,  iiiy^iQ  'ATrptXtW,  1855. 
'A^^Kf/ai.  [The  Pandora,  a  periodical  published  twice  a  month. 
Editors  A.  E.  Rangavis,  K.  Paparrigopoulos,  N.  Dragoiunis,  &c. 
Volume  V.     From  April  1854  to  April  1855.     Athens.] 

2.  BoToaic  and  Modem  Greek  compared  with  one  another  and  with 
Ancient  GreeJc,  By  James  Clyde,  M.A.  Edinburgh:  Suther- 
land &  Knox.     1855. 

Goethe  thought  that  the  idea  of  destiny  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  Greek  tragedy  having  vanished  from  the  earth,  we  ought  now 
to  agree  with  Napoleon  that  politics  is  fate.  The  great  German 
may  have  been  influenced  in  this  opinion  by  his  court  connexions 
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and  his  aristocratic  tendencies  ;  but^  notwithstanding,  there  li 
within  it  a  vast  deal  of  truth.  In  support  of  this,  we  could 
adduce  no  more  striking  instance  than  the  present  war.  What 
is  its  object  ?  The  British  people  are  most  certainly  agreed,  that 
it  is  a  war  made  against  a  tyrannic  government,  which  threatens 
to  drag  all  free  men  within  its  murderous  grasp.  So  far,  all 
right ;  and  we,  as  one  of  the  British  people,  would  urge  its 
thorough  and  resolute  prosecution.  But  as  soon  as  we  come  to 
look  a  little  more  closely  into  matters,  we  are  met  on  all  sides  by 
the  most  puzzling  questions  and  difficulties.  On  the  very 
threshold  we  are  stopped  by  the  inquiry,  What  object  has  the 
British  government  in  carrying  out  the  war?  For  be  it  re- 
marked, there  is  an  immense  difference  between  the  British 
government  and  the  British  people.  The  British  people  are  lood 
in  the  praises  of  lil)erty,  and  have  a  deep  and  heartfelt  persua- 
sion of  its  blessings.  The  British  government  on  the  other  hand 
are  essentially  despotic,  their  sympathies  lie  with  the  continental 
despots,  and  their  acts,  when  not  forced  on  by  the  representations 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  have  been  despotic  in  their  nature 
and  tendency.  What  motive  then  can  they  have  in  this  war  t 
Unfortunately,  they  have  none.  It  was  a  mere  accident  to  all 
appearances  that  leil  them  into  it ;  they  tried  to  slink  out  of  it  as 
well  as  they  could;  they  hoped  for  an  amicable  settlement  with 
their  despotic  friends,  and  doubtless  they  would  long  ere  thii 
have  allowed  the  Czar  to  prey  on  Turkey,  had  there  not  been  in 
Britain  a  freedom-loving,  noble-hearted  people  to  compel  their 
sIuggislL  and  apathetic  nilers  to  a  more  determined  and  more 
manly  course.  If  thus  entering  on  a  war  >rith  no  leading  idea, 
in  fact  nothing  to  tight  for,  but  merely  something  to  tight  against, 
we  may  be  sure  that  they  will  conduct  it  without  any  such  ide% 
and  the  const»quence  will  \k\  that,  when,  as  often  hap{)cns,  the 
cause  of  liberty  might  l>e  served,  its  interests  will  be  neglected, 
and  oven  its  st»rvict's  despi.sed. 

We  sliall  not  enter  into  a  more  minute  discussion  of  these 
matters.  Any  one  can  easily  suppose  for  himself  how  a  skilful 
government,  anxious  to  see  men  everywhere  freed  from  tyrants, 
might  hnd  auxiliaries  to  itself  by  acting  sympatheticallv  with 
millions  of  Germans  and  Italians  who  long  ior  a  free  lau<f.  We 
say,  a  8^<7/t<Z  government,  for  no  one  can  be  blind  to  the  immense 
difficulties  with  which  it  would  have  to  cope.  In  the  meantime, 
we  wish  merely  to  direct  attention  to  a  small  comer  of  land, 
onco  the  seat  of  the  most  illustrious  city-state.s  tlie  birthplace 
of  the  mast  gifted  arti-^ts,  and  the  home  of  some  of  the  greateat 
thinkers  of  the  past. 

The  difference  between  the  British  government  and  the 
British  people  has  nowhere  made  itwlf  move  completely  mau* 
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fest  thsua  in  the  case  of  Greece,  and  nowhere  has  it  wrought 
more  mischief.     The  British  people  hailed  the  Greek  revolution 
with  the  utmost  ardour,  assistance  was  sent  them   from   all 
quarters^  Philhellenes  raised  subscriptions  for  them  in  London, 
and  Philhellenes  went  over  and  fought  for  them  in  Greece.     But 
as  surely  aa  the  British  people  sympathize  with  any  ^ark  of 
liberty,  as  surely  does  the  British  government  try  to  extinguish 
it  in  thek  own  quiet  unobserved  way.     Again  and  again  did  our 
consuls  play  the  most  detestable  part  in  support  of  the  Turks. 
Again  and  again  have  men,  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
played  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven  in  the  government  of 
the  Ionian  Islands.     And  more  than  once  has  there  been  wanton 
interference  with  Greeks,  merely  to  show  them  that  the  British 
lion  is  not  to  be  tampered  with.     What  is  the  consequence? 
Just  this,  that  the  Greek  people  have  hx  more  ardent  expecta- 
tions of  liberty  from  Russia  tlum  from  England,  and  that,  if  they 
are  to  be  under  a  foreign  government,  they  would  choose  the 
domination  of  the  Czar  rather  than  the  rule  of  Britain.     For 
Russia  has  been  kind  to  them,  has  favoured  their  idea  of  firee- 
dom,  has  been  supposed  to  work  for  it,  and  even  yet  her  repre- 
sentatives do  all  the  good  they  can  to  the  Greek  nation,  and  aid 
the  prosperity  of  Greek  institutions.     Even  this  very  war  at  first 
sight  seems  undertaken  in  behalf  of  Greek  Christians  against 
Mohammedan  Tm'ks.     We  know  for  a  certainty  that  the  Czar 
had  far  other  aims.     His  communications  with  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour,  are  to  us  most  conclusive  proofs  that  the  autocrat  in  his 
ambition  thought  nothing  of  Christians,  except  so  far  as  he  might 
subject  them,  soul  and  body  to  himself,  the  supreme  head  of 
Church  and  State.     And  the  Greeks  by  this  time  should  be  aware 
that  Nicholas  (and  doubtless  his  successor  is  of  the  same  mind) 
aflBrmed  that  he  would  *  never  permit  an  attempt  at  the  recon- 
struction of  a  Byzantine  empire,  or  such  an  extension  of  Greece 
as  would  render  her  a  poweriful  state.'    Indeed  many  of  the 
Greeks  are  well  aware  of  this.     But  what  matters  that  ?    Russia 
has  hitherto  entwined  the  interests  of  Greece  with  her  own,  and 
Greece  will  cling  to  her  and  side  with  her,  so  long  as  free  Eng- 
land can  offer  her  nothing  but  the  stem  and  haughty  treatment 
in  which  our  aristocmtic  rulers  delight 

The  vast  difference  between  the  present  position  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Turks  is  this ;  that  there  are  the  elements  of  progress  in 
the  one,  and  the  most  marked  signs  of  decay  in  the  other. 
Turkey  can  advance  only  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  Mohammedan; 
Greece  has  begun  to  advance,  and  has  had  for  some  time  within 
it  a  party  of  noble-minded  men  longing  for  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual regeneration  of  their  native  land,  and  some  of  whom  have 
already  bequeathed  to  her    heroic  deeds,  and  self-sacrificing 
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labours.  Here  is  the  determining  point  for  us.  Granting  that 
all  the  accusations  that  have  been  poured  of  late  on  the  Greeks 
are  true  to  the  smallest  tittle,  that  they  are  cheats,  lazy  scoundrels, 
ignorant,  selfish  (though  by  the  way,  we  ought  to  remark  that 
Englishmen  knowing  modem  Greek,  almost  invariably  bring 
back  a  good  report,  a  small  minority  like  Joshua  and  Caleb  of 
olden  times,  while  the  great  numbers  who  do  not,  cannot  find 
terms  adequate  enough  to  express  their  contempt  and  their 
disgust),  granting  all  this  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  is  still 
indisputable  that  there  is  within  Greece  a  fellowship  of  workers, 
who  have  resolved,  and  now  labour  hard  to  raise  their  country 
from  its  degradation.  Within  itself  there  are  the  elements  of  a 
new  existence.  These  patriotic  men  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  deny 
the  moral  disintegration  of  Greece.  Though  anxious  to  maintain 
their  country's  credit,  whenever  it  can  be  upheld,  and  though 
they  occasionally  praise  it  more  than  it  deserves,  (no  very  heinous 
fault,  surely !)  yet  still  the  palpable  fact  lies  before  them,  that 
vast  numbers  of  the  Greeks  are  uneducated,  polluted  by  many 
vices,  and  often  guilty  of  deeds  as  foolish  as  they  are  injurioua 
The  hard  stnigglcrs  in  the  battle  of  Greek  regeneration  have 
again  and  again  to  complain  of  the  apathy  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  nay  even  of  the  apathy  of  the  goveniment,  and  the 
selfish  conduct  of  Greek  ministers.  But  why  wonder  at  this  ? 
As  rrofcs.sor  Phrearitis  says,  in  an  article  on  education,  *  the 
Greek  nation  is  yet  a  babe.'  It  has  as  yet  had  scarcely  thirty 
years  of  liberty,  m  which  it  might  throw  off  the  prostrating  and 
demoralizing  effects  of  a  slavorj'  more  than  four  hundred  years 
old.  A  nation  is  not  bom  in  a  day.  Evil  habits,  especially  the 
evil  habits  engendered  by  tyranny  and  slavery,  are  not  shaken  oflf 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  Greeks  ask  fair  play.  *  Give  us 
time  and  give  us  opportunity,  and  then  you  will  sec  what  eiluc»- 
tion  can  make  of  us.'  *  Why/  says  Professor  Phn»aritis  (p.  530), 
*  are  we  vexed  with  the  hire<l  Fallmerayer,  Ix^cause  he  writes 
against  us  that  we  are  not  (ireeks,  when  we  afford  him  the 
greatest  proof  of  this  in  despising  our  own  great  ones,  and  gaping 
i'or  the  least  pittances  of  foreigners?  O  ministers  of  Ureek 
instruction  and  the  Greek  church  I  none  of  us  is  guilty  in  this,  the 
Grei'k  nation  is  yet  a  bal>e  ;  it  has  need  of  a  teacher  and  a  guide 
(watcnyuiyov  Kot  \upay(oyov)  unwearied  antl  faithful  to  introduce 
it  to  the  ancestral  storehouses  of  knowle<lge,  and  to  point  out  to  it 
the  ancestral  mine.  But  this  is  u]>  to  this  time  covered  over  as  it 
wore  ;  uncover  it,  O  minister,  through  suitable  workmen,  and  then 
yf»n  will  see  how  brilliant,  abundant,  and  magnifici*nt  it  ia. 
Unfold  it  to  our  eves,  and  vou  will  hear  from  the  mouth  of  all 
our*  cry,  '*Wc  all  wish  to  be  scholars  of  those  whose  sous  we 
verilv  are.' 
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Such  earnest  endeavours  ought  not  to  be  despised.  It  is  those 
noble-hearted  men  thus  intent  on  the  welfare  of  their  country, 
that  make  Greece  at  present  a  most  worthy  object  of  sympathy, 
and  of  pleasant  contemplation.  The  Turks  have  no  such  men. 
The  Turks  can  point  to  no  such  strivings  among  themselves  to 
bring  about  a  regeneration,  and  consequently  we  have  no  such 
strong  and  just  hope  for  Turkey  as  we  have  for  Greeca  How  do 
these  Greek  patriots  intend  to  raise  their  country  ?  This  is  a 
subject  keenly  discussed  among  themselvea  One  of  the  articles 
of  the  '  Pandora'  is  entitled,  *  What  are  the  Centres  of  National 
Unity  V  The  writer,  Mr.  Carouses,  of  Cephalonia,  finds  them  in 
Byzantium  and  Athens — Byzantium,  the  seat  of  the  patriarchate 
and  the  church ;  and  Athens,  the  seat  of  learning  and  education. 
The  church  and  the  school  are  the  watchwords  of  Greek  patriots, 
for  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Carouses  is  shared  by  almost  all  the  active 
and  earnest  men  in  Greece. 

A  British  reader  might  ask.  Why  the  church  ?  and  certainly 
the  reason  is  quite  a  peculiar  one.  It  is  not  that  the  clergy  are 
so  good  that  they  will  reform  the  people.  In  a  pamphlet  on 
Education  by  Professor  Stroubis,  we  met  with  the  following 
suggestion  :  *  Where  the  constitution  of  such  a  school  becomes 
impossible  on  account  of  the  number  of  the  population,  let  the 
priest  have  the  task  of  teaching  the  children  writing,  reading, 
the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  holy  catechism,'  &c.  Then 
again,  he  asks :  *  Why  is  the  Word  of  God  rarely  heard  preached 
from  the  sacred  pulpit  in  the  capital  itself,  and  almost  never  in 
most  of  the  villages  and  towns  V  And  farther  on,  he  aflSrms  of 
the  priests,  that  they  *  eat  the  fat,  and  clothe  themselves  with 
the  wool,  and  kill  them  that  are  fed,  but  do  not  feed  the  flock. 
The  diseased  they  have  not  strengthened,  neither  have  they 
healed  the  sick,  neither  have  they  bound  up  that  which  was 
broken,  neither  have  they  brought  again  that  which  was  driven 
away,  neither  have  they  sought  that  which  was  lost,  but  with 
force  and  with  cruelty  have  they  ruled  them.'  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  8,  4.) 

In  reviewing  this  work  for  the  *  Pandora,'  Professor  Phrearitis 
makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  suggestion  and  the  accusa- 
tions (p.  526) : — *  Here  our  writer  talks  as  if  he  had  come 
immediately  from  Scotland  or  Northern  Germany  straight  into 
Greece.  He  is  ignorant  that  not  only  in  villages,  but  not  even 
in  Greek  cities,  are  there  educated  priests  scattering  in  the  midst 
of  the  people,  as  happens  in  other  happy  lands,  the  light  of  the 
Divine  word  and  the  civilization  of  Christianity.  He  is  ignorant 
that  such  a  blessing  has  not  been  vouchsafed  to  us  by  Divine 
Providence.  He  is  ignorant  that  most  of  our  priests  have  them- 
selves need  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools.  But  does  the 
clergy  fail  on  that  account  ?     Far  be  the  thought  from  ua     The 
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Greek  clergy,  though  such,  is  beloved  and  respected  by  us, 
because  it  has  in  it  the  virtues  and  feelings  with  which  the 
orthodox  faith  inspires  all  its  servants :  devotion  to  country,  love 
towards  neighbours,  with  endurance  of  others,*  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  liberty  and  intellectual  development  As  individuals^ 
our  priests  arc  very  good  ;  but  as  teachers  of  the  people,  and  as 
moulders  of  the  community,  they  are  altogether  unsuitable,  and 
just  for  this  reason,  that  ever  with  them  what  is  impoasible  iB 
not  possible.  Who  of  us  has  ever  sincerely  thought  about  the 
general  education  of  the  clercy  ?  who  has  provided  for  their 
regeneration?  who  has  cared  for  their  freedom  from  their 
present  slavish  condition  ?  who  has  held  forth  a  hand  to  raise 
them  when  they  have  fallen  ?  Who  has  elevated  them  to  a 
position  whence  they  might  become  the  teachers,  the  advisen^ 
and  the  helps  of  the  people  X 

In  these  circumstances,  very  little  is  expected  from  the  clergy. 
Is  the  belief,  then,  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Greek  church  reckoned 
so  purifying  that  hope  arises  from  that  quarter  ?  No  sucli  thin^ 
The  reason  is  purely  an  historical  one.  Ever  since  the  Greela 
were  subject  to  foreign  sway,  the  Greek  church  has  held  them 
together  v^  a  nation.  It  preserved  their  language,  it  prevented 
them  from  blending  with  Turks,  and  it  has  ever  kept  their  eye 
steadily  fixed  on  Constantinople.  Hence  it  is  believed  that  it 
will  pcTform  the  same  function  for  the  future.  It  is  not  merdj 
a  few,  but  all  the  first-rate  Greeks,  including  Tricoupis,  who  aie 
of  this  opinion.  We  are  not  astonished  at  the  unanimity  that 
prevails  on  this  point.  The  strong  desire  to  see  their  ouuntiy 
acting  harmoniously  and  powerfully  has  led  thorn  into  this 
singular  idea.  But  wo  must  say,  we  cannot  but  roganl  it  as  a 
danj^orous  one ;  and  possibly  enough,  it  may  be  big  with  gloomy 
results  for  Greece.  We  spy  ]>reakerH  ahead.  There  are  sunken 
rocks  along  this  course,  against  which  the  slim  Greek  caique  may 
bo  shattered  to  piecoa  If  the  Greeks  were  ununimoua  iu  thie 
belief  that  the  doctrines  and  faith  of  tho  Greek  church  wnv 
tmo  in  the  sight  of  Cioi),  the  Greek  church  might  then  perform 
the  office  demanded  of  it.  But  we  are  airraid  this  is  not  thectML 
Many  of  the  most  learned  and  the  most  influential,  if  our  repocti 
}>e  correct,  feel  doubts  gathering  around  them,  and  some  of  tbem 
have  more  than  doubts.  But  according  to  this  plan,  these  doubts 
and  in([uiries  are  to  l>e  stifled  to  serve  a  poUtical  purpose  and  to 
prop  u])  a  much  desired  nationality.  Religion  is  to  be  oompdled 
to  dance  attendanc*e  on  politics,  and  do  its  dirty  work.  Surely^ 
these  men  forget  that  out  of  a  sham  and  a  he  no  good  can  bj 

*  This  peculiar  part  of  the  tetdiing  smAcks  of  their  fwUuga  and  idatiooa 
tho  Turks, 
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any  possibility  come;  on  the  other  hand,  that  Ood  punishes 
national  hjrpocrisy  in  the  strictest  and  severest  way. 

A  Greek  might  reply  to  us,  *  You  do  not  feel  the  difficulties 
which  beset  us.     We  have  just  two  alternatives,  either  Roman- 
Catholicism  or  Protestantism.      Boman-catholicism  is  not  only 
spiritually  but  also  temporally  despotic  ;  and  we,  therefore,  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  we  hate  temporal  despotisms. 
Protestantism,  again,  is  split  up  into  so  many  parties  that  there 
is  no  unity.'    Such,  in  feet,  is  the  defence  of  the  Greek  church 
by  Mr.  Carousos.     We  object  to  the  very  form  in  which  the 
defence  is  put.     Religion,  the  highest  and  noblest  privilege  of 
man,  is  the  grandest  aim  of  either  a  nation  or  a  man,  and  the 
attempt  to  subordinate  it  to  a  political  aim  must  infallibly  end  in 
confusion  and  ruin.     And  after  all,  we  do  not  think  the  Greeks 
are  so  snug  in  their  church  as  they  fancy.    There  are  obvious 
causes  for  the  unity  which  has  hitherto  existed :  causes  which  are 
now  vanishing,  even  as  we  think  the  object  for  which  the  church 
has  been  useful  has  been  accomplished.     Moreover,  the  Greek 
church  is  under  its  patriarch  just  now;  but  if  Russia  ever  get 
power  over  Turkey,  the  Czar  becomes  their  patriarch,  and  a 
patriarch  somewhat  stronger  than  the  Pope.    But  if  Russia  fail, 
and  all  the  Greeks  become  free  men,  Protestantism  is  inevitabla 
The  very  strength  of  individuality  caused  by  liberty  necessitates 
variety  of  opinion.    And  it  would  be  in  every  way  ruinous,  if  the 
Greek  patriots,  out  of  a  patriotic  motive,  were  to  place  them- 
selves in  the  way  of  the  free  development  of  the  religious  nature. 
A  pretended  faith  is  hateful  to  God  and  man. 

The  other  centre  of  Greek  nationality  is  education,  which 
accordingly  has  excited  a  vast  deal  of  attention.  Indeed,  the 
literature  of  Greece  is  at  present  occupied  very  much  in  discuss- 
ing the  methods  of  education,  and  the  schemes  according  to  which 
it  should  be  directed.  Ought  the  government  to  have  the 
management  ?  Or  ought  the  clergy  ?  Or  ought  the  domes  or 
parishes  ?  Ought  schools  of  all  kinds  to  be  open  to  all  classes  iree 
of  fee  ?  Ought  the  government  to  compel  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school  ?   Such  are  the  subjects  now  agitated  in  Greece. 

There  has  been  something  more,  however,  than  agitation.  The 
work  of  education  has  been  going  on,  and  we  may  take  the 
success  already  attained  as  but  an  earnest  of  the  great  results 
that  will  follow.  Indeed,  we  do  not  think  that  enough  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  what  we  cannot  but  call  a  most  extra- 
ordinary intellectual  movement  among  the  Greeks.  Just  look 
at  the  language.  But  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  a  strange  jargon 
of  Italian,  Turkish,  and  Greek,  reducible  to  no  grammatical 
rules,  and  with  nothing  as  a  literature  but  some  national  ballads 
and  popular  un-rhymed  storie&   Now  it  is  old  Greek  back 
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adapted  for  these  times,  used  for  modem  ideas,  but  yet  pure, 
idiomatic,  very  copious,  and  beautiful.  Mr.  Clyde  Las  done 
essential  service  to  the  scholarship  of  our  country  by  pointing 
out  what  the  language  of  the  Greeks  really  is.  Induced  by  the 
statements  of  Professor  Blackie,  he  took  a  trip  to  Athens  to 
study  the  language  for  himself,  and  he  has  detailed  iu  the 
learned  disquisition  before  us  the  *  result  of  eight  months'  observa- 
tion and  inquiry  on  the  spot.'  He  deserves  especial  credit  for 
the  clearness  with  which  he  has  marked  out  the  difference 
between  Romaic  and  modem  Greek.     He  sajrs : — 

*  The  difference  between  liomaic  and  nio<lem  Oreek  cannot  be  better 
represented  in  brief  than  by  that  which  exists  between  broad  Scotch 
and  good  English.  Tliere  are  phrases  in  the  one  unknown  to  the 
other,  like  the  famous  "  neftbu  o'  glaur,"  which  all  the  English  »)f 
GeoriT^e  IV.,  and  his  boasted  knowledge  of  Scotch  to  boot,  were  unable 
to  exj)lain ;  the  truncation  and  fusion  of  words,  incident  to  all 
merely  eolloquial  dialects,  and  i)revalent  in  the  one,  are  rcjeetetl  by 
the  other ;  the  one  is  sub<livide(l  into  innumerable  varieties,  under 
the  tyranny  of  local  influences;  the  otiiertriumj)hsover  provincial i»m, 
and  varies  not  aeeording  to  the  birthplace,  but  according  to  tiie 
education  of  him  who  uses  it ;  the  one  has  no  litt^rature  exeept 
proverbs  and  popular  poetry  ;  the  other  is  the  vehicle  of  all  knowKnL^e 
to  an  entire  people;  and  just  as  in  Scotland  the  e<lueated  recur  to 
the  vuli^ar  dialeet,  for  the  sake  of  intelligibility,  when  discoursing  with 
the  illiterate,  and,  in  eertaineireumstanees,  even  when  diset)ur»ing  with 
one  another,  to  avoid  the  a])pearanee  of  affectation,  or  for  the  sake  of 
forcible,  familiar,  or  comieal  expressions,  so  in  (rreect»,  where  U.tmaic 
is  still  the  languai:fc  of  th«'  nursery  and  tlie  playgnnmd,  and  when?, 
from  the  rarity  of  preaeliini^  and  the  reeency  of  sehools,  the  people  in 
pMieral  are  not  yet  familiari/fd  with  modern  (ireek,  as  are  thehunibliT 
classes  in  Seotland  with  ^'<mhI  Kn;;lish,  then*  is  a  lar^e  adniixtuR*  of 
lu>inaie  in  the  conversational  style  even  of  the  edueatod  c]aK«o».* — 
pp.  t,  5. 

Wi»  can  add  our  testinionv  to  ilr.  Clv<ie 's  assertiona  The 
volume  l)(»fore  us  of  the  '  Pandora'  is  written  throughout  in 
beautiful  Greek.  Scarcely  a  word  occurs  which  is  not  at  once 
n'cogni.sed  by  a  Greek  scholar  as  an  old  actiuaintance  or  the 
combination  of  old  acquaintances.  IndeiMl,  we  are  mther 
inclined  to  think  that  th«*  Greeks  have  gone  Greek-mad.  Tliov 
will  not  admit  a  won!  that  is  not  Greek  into  their  language. 
Nay,  more,  they  must  tran.slate  everything.  The  *TiniesH*  i^ 
o  xpoi'oc,  the  Tuilcries  is  ra  avtiKTopa  tmv  KkpnfiUMv^  the  Palaoe 
of  tin;  Tileworks,  and  Doctor  Smith  is  SieaKTu*ft  '^^tiy  Teacher 
Smith.  We  heard  lately  of  a  curious  instance  of  the  prevalent 
determination  to  si>eak  modem  Greek.  A  CJreek  friend  of  oun 
told  us  that  he  had  seen,  in  his  native  place,  a  small  volume, 
which    had    been  just  published,  containing  genuine   Gre^ 
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equivalents  for  the  usual  Turkish  and  Italian  names  of  house- 
hold articles,  and  the  people  were  committing  to  memory  the 
Greek  names  of  their  chairs,  slippers,  and  such  like,  that  they 
might  discard  the  foreign  terms. 

The  progress  of  the  language  is  a  sign  that  the  education  of 
the  people  has  in  some  measure  been  successfully  carried  on. 
We  cannot  but  regard  the  success  as  really  marvellous.  Mr. 
Clyde  gives  a  list  of  the  schools  in  Free  Greece  (p.  52) : — *  To 
popular  schools,  and  to  the  press,  modem  Greek  is  mainly 
indebted  for  its  spread,  and  its  prospect  of  ultimate  consolidation. 
It  deserves  to  be  known,  that  in  tne  organization  of  its  schools, 
the  petty  kingdom  of  Greece  may  challenge  comparison  with  the 
most  advanced  nations  of  Europe.  The  following  summary  of 
the  oflBcial  educational  returns  for  1853,  is  borrowed  from  the 
^olviK  for  June  of  that  year : — 

Attendance. 

'Popular  schools,  in  wliich  the  instruction  is 

gratuitous  for  boys 279)  oq  aa.i 

Ditto           ditto           ditto,  for  girls 36  J  -  '*^»^*^ 

Greek  schools,  with  four  teachers  each 72     ...  5,750 

Gymnasia,  with  seven  teachers  each 7     ...  1,950 

Private  gymnasia,  competing  with  the  former  4     ...  ? 

University,  with  forty  professors   1     ...  400* 

*  Besides  these,  there  are  normal  schools  for  the  training  of 
male  and  female  teachers,  as  also  special  schools,  theological 
and  military,  agricultural  and  artistic' 

These  facts  are  deeply  interesting.  Poor  depressed  Greece  is 
better  provided  with  schools  of  a  higher  class  than  Scotland, 
We  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  single  university  in  Scotland 
with  a  complement  of  forty  professors,  and  a  glance  at  the  scheme 
of  studies  pursued  shows  that  subjects  are  represented  in  the 
Othonian  University  which  have  not  yet  found  a  place  in  the 
best  British  institutions,  political  economy  for  instance.  Then 
again,  Scotland  has  not,  we  believe,  a  single  school  in  which 
there  is  a  regular  staff  of  seven  teachers,  and  it  cannot  have 
more  than  ten,  if  nearly  so  many,  with  a  staff  of  four  teachers 
whose  attention  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  higher  branches  of 
education. 

The  Greeks  themselves  complain  that  owing  to  their  own 
poverty,  and  to  the  apathy  of  the  masses,  their  country  stands 
lar  behind  in  the  number  of  the  educated.  The  proportion  of 
scholars  to  the  population  is  reckoned  at  40  in  the  1000,  there 
being  in  France  84  to  the  1000,  in  1841  ;  and  in  Switzerland, 
of  males  alone,  there  were  181  to  the  1000.  Of  course  they 
cannot  rest  satisfied  with  this  state  of  matters.  *  The  request,' 
says  the  writer  from  whom  we  take  these  statistics,  *of  Mr. 
Stroubis  does  not  appear  to  us  extravagant,  that  there  be  one    Ji 
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school  to  every  thousand  inhabitants,  or  that  there  be  a  thooaaDd 
public  schools  throughout  the  kingdom,  when  in  the  Canton  of 
Vaud,  in  Switzerland,  there  are  639  public  schools  to  a  popula- 
tion of  160,000'  (*  Pandora,'  May  15,  1855). 

Nor  are  they  content  with  their  university.  They  wish 
to  see  it  far  more  numerously  attended,  and  better  equipped 
There  were  last  year  643  students,  20  of  theology,  190  <^  law, 
317  of  medicine,  74  of  philosophy,  or  as  we  shomd  say,  of  arts ; 
and  42  attending  the  pharmaceutical  class.  The  oommetdal 
classes  give  them  very  essential  aid.  Merchants  are  contiiiiially 
leaving  them  legacies ;  several  are  devoting  large  sums  oat  oif 
their  gains  to  foster  education ;  and  there  seems  to  be  spreading 
an  intense  national  feeling,  which  hopes  to  see  Greeoe  8|»iiig  up 
to  life  by  means  of  its  educational  and  literary  institutiona. 

The  literature  of  the  Greeks  may  give  a  good  insight  into  tbe 
success  of  the  higher  educational  appliances.  A  lon^  time  must 
necessarily  elapse  before  we  could  expect  much  in  Uie  shape  of 
well-written  books.  Yet  he  would  be  very  exorbitant  in  his 
demands,  who  should  be  disappointed  with  what  they  have  dona 
They  have  got  poems  and  novels  of  genuine  Greek  origin.     A»o- 

t)ius,  Rangavis,  and  Mavrophrydis,  would  stand  high  as  philo- 
ogists  anywhere.  Contogonis  has  written  an  account  of  the 
literature  of  the  fathers,  more  learned  and  more  able  than  any- 
thing  we  know  of  in  Britain,  and  Paparrigopoulos  has  oompoied 
admirable  histories  of  Greece.  The  natural  sciences  have  also 
their  representatives;  medicine  is  a  favourite  study;  lawyen 
discuss  law  philosophically  ;  and  in  one  word,  there  is  a  literaij 
activity  wonderfully  prolitic  considering  its  recent  origin  and  tbe 
small  public  on  which  it  must  depend. 

Politics  run  very  high  in  Gn^ece.  Political  discussions  entianee 
the  soul  of  a  Greek.  Alexandres  Soutsos,  in  one  of  Iiis  novdi^ 
thus  alludes  to  this  feature  of  the  Greek  character.  *  In 
politics  from  the  magistrate  to  the  porter,  is  our  inborn 
madne.'^s,  and  frequently  shepherds  of  Parnassus  and  of  TaygebH 
sto])  travellers  by  the  way,  and  ask  them  if  the  kings  of  Lurope 
an>  at  war  or  peace  with  one  another.'  Acconiingly,  newspi^Mit 
are  numerous.  Mr.  Clydf,  ciuoting  fruiii  the  '  Spectateor  de 
rOritnt/  for  September,  1853,  gives  the  names  of  thirtT-ooe 
journals  issuing  from  the  Greek  press,  two  or  three  of  whidi  ave 
French.  Others  have  sprung  up  since,  in  consequeDoe  of  tbe 
excitement  caused  by  the  present  af^pect  of  affairs  in  the  Flit 
There  are  also  several  pt-ritxlicnl  publications.  Of  Athens^  Mr« 
Clyde  thus  sj^eaks  (p.  52) : — 'Athens,  however,  is  the  capital  not 
only  of  Greece,  but  of  the  (Jreeks  everjwhere,  as   Lb   deariy 


evincetl  by  the  surprising  development  i»f  its  periodical 
With  a  po])ulation  somewhat  over  80,000,  it  posseeBes  abovt 
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twenty  newspapers^  of  wiiich  four  are  published  twice,  and  the 
rest  once  a  week,  besides  seven  monthly  or  bi-monthly  periodicals, 
literary  and  scientific.' 

One  of  these  bi-monthly  papers  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  both  because  it  has  given  rise  to  our  remarks,  and 
because  it  deserves  the  attentioh  of  British  scholars.  The  editors, 
professors  in  the  university,  do  not  find  themselves  very  strongly 
supported.  Indeed,  as  we  have  said,  the  reading  public  in 
Greece  is  too  confined  to  admit  of  this.  But  they  have  resolved 
to  struggle  on,  because  their  services  are  for  the  good  of  their 
country.  Most  assuredly  they  are.  The  '  Pandora'  is  a  speci- 
men of  what  Greeks  can  do.  And  we  do  not  know  any  way  in 
which  a  scholar,  anxious  to  improve  himself,  and  willing  to  assist 
a  nation  that  is  dear  to  him,  could  accomplish  both  things  more 
easily  than  by  spending  a  pound  yearly  in  taking  in  the  '  Pandora.^ 
Indeed,  our  scholars  Mdll  find  it  no  mean  advantage  to  do  so. 
The  Greeks  are  on  the  spot  of  investigation,  they  have  now  got  a 
philological  harness  buckled  on  them,  and  they  go  out  to  plough 
in  their  own  fields  animated  both  by  a  love  of  knowledge  and  a 
love  of  coimtry.  The  result  will  soon  be  felt  We  have  seen  an 
admirable  monograph  by  Vamvas  on  the  monument  of  Lysicrates^ 
and  in  the  present  volume  of  the  '  Pandora,'  a  Greek  scholar 
gives  an  account  of  gems  and  coins  which  he  has  collected,  some 
of  which  are  interesting,  and  twelve  very  curious  ones  are  figured. 
Besides  this,  we  have  archaeological  journeys, — a  field  in  which 
the  Greeks  may  do  a  great  deal  yet 

The  articles  belonging  to  the  class  of  general  literature  are 
not  so  numerous  as  they  should  be.  Every  number  contains  a 
part  of  a  tale,  almost  invariably  borrowed  from  the  French.  We 
have  once  and  again  looked  for  some  tales  of  a  native  growth,  for 
it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  have  genuine  pictures  of 
Greek  domestic  life  firom  Greeks  themselves,  but  we  have  been 
disappointed  We  are  surprised  at  this,  because  we  have  read  an 
admirable  story  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Rangavis,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  magazine,  and  whose  reputation  as  a  poet  is 
deservedly  higL  There  is  a  fine  field  open  here  for  the  Greek 
ladies.  There  are  many  of  them,  we  have  no  doubt,  who  could 
portray  scenes  and  characters  interesting  both  to  Greeks  and 
foreigners.  The  ground  is  as  yet  fallow.  The  Soutsoses  have 
broken  but  a  small  comer,  and  yet  they  have  produced  very 
stirring  novels. 

Among  other  endeavours  to  create  a  Greek  literature,  the 
founding  of  a  prize  for  poetry,  by  the  benevolent  Mr.  Rallis, 
deserves  especial  notice.  £very  year,  the  elite  of  Athens,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  wend  their  way  to  the  University,  a  professor 
deUvers  an  oration,  criticising  all  the  poems  that  have  been  sent 
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in  for  competition,  and  then  the  victorious  poem  is  proclaimed 
amid  shouts  of  applause.  These  orations  are  printed  in  the 
'  Pandora.'  That  of  Professor  Rangavis  in  this  volume  is  admi- 
rable, full  of  wise  searching  criticism,  but  sometimes  we  should 
be  inclined  to  say,  rather  severe.  Perhaps  there  is  good  reason 
for  this. 

Such  a  mode  of  encouraging  poetry,  people  in  this  countiy 
might  not  think  likely  to  produce  great  resulta  Our  Oxford 
prize-poem  writers  do  not  very  often  charm  the  world  as  poeta 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Greece  it  succeeds  The  rise 
of  a  poetical  taste  is  very  manifest,  and  this  year  there  were  sent 
in  for  competition  a  number  of  really  good  poema  The  prize 
was  adjudged  to  Mr.  Theodores  Orphanides.  His  poem  is  now 
before  us,  m  the  '  Pandora'  of  June  1st,  1855.  Its  title  is  *  Anna 
and  Floras ;  or,  the  Tower  of  Petra'  The  measure  is  the  hex- 
ameter. Anna  and  Floras  are  lovers,  dwelling  in  Bceotia.  Anna 
rejoices  in  a  loving  and  tender  father,  Lampros,  who  is  well 
known  throughout  the  whole  place.  Floras  is  distinguished  for 
his  free  sentiments  and  his  hatred  of  tyrants,  the  feeling  having 
been  begotten  in  him  by  the  loss  of  his  father,  who  was  murdered 
by  the  Turks  while  he  was  yet  a  child.  Unluckily,  Antonelli,  an 
Italian,  a  man  black  with  crimes  and  vices,  falls  in  love  with 
Anna,  and  by  means  of  false  accusations,  he  persuades  the 
Turkish  governor  to  lay  hold  on  her  father  just  as  the  marriage 
of  the  young  couple  is  Ijeing  celebrated.  Here  Orphanides,  like 
all  the  competitors,  pours  out  his  vial  of  wrath  on  tlie  Turks. 
Anna  is  altogether  disconsolate.  A  maid  ser\'ant  brings  her  a 
letter,  in  which  she  reads,  that  if  she  go  alone  to  the  Tower  of 
Petra,  she  may  save  her  father.  The  beautiful  girl  suspects  no 
danger,  and  goes,  but  is  immured,  Antonelli  having  tuken  thia 
means  to  decoy  his  victim.  A  report  goes  abroad  that  she  is  in 
the  harem  of  the  Turkish  governor,  but  Floras  soon  discoveis  its 
falst'ness,  and  preimros  to  storm  the  retreat  of  the  Italian.  A 
frightful  scufHo  is  the  conseciuence  of  this  attempt,  in  the  course 
of  which  Anna  is  slain.  Years  elapse,  and  a  monk  asks  for  tho 
RUi)erior  of  a  monastery  situated  whore  these  occurrences  took 
])lace.  The  superior  is  not  at  homo,  but  on  his  arriving,  tho 
young  brother  is  thunderstruck,  when  he  recognises  Lnmpros  in 
the  .sup(Tior.  He  then  entreats  to  have  the  care  of  the  docks 
bclontj^ini^'  to  the  monks  assigned  to  him.  He  goes  up  with  tho 
shephirds  to  tho  hills  of  Pkeotia,  but  a  snow-storm  coming  on,  ha 
is  separatetl  from  his  companions,  and  dies  in  his  lonely  hut  of 
cold  anti  hungur.  After  the  snow  vanish(*8,  pai)ers  are  found  on 
his  tal)le,  in  which  he  confesses,  that  actuateii  by  revenge  for  his 
beloved  Anna,  he  had  ^one  to  Italy  in  search  of  Antonelli,  had 
found  him,  and  had  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  heart     Thm 
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story  is  well  told,  there  is  much  beautiful  description,  passages  of 
great  force  and  power,  and  altogether  the  poem  witnesses  to  much 
originality  of  invention  and  true  poetic  genius. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  literature  of  England  is  well- 
known  among  them.  We  have  in  the  volume  before  us  a 
translation  of  Grote's  chapter  on  Socrates,  a  long  account  of 
Byron  from  Washington  Irving,  a  few  anecdotes  of  Milton,  and 
a  notice  of  Charles  Dickens.  The  review  portion  of  the  perio- 
dical announces  that  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress'  has  been  translated. 
A  Greek  has  published  an  *  Anglo-Hellenic  Lexicon.'  Mr.  Par- 
menides  furnishes  good  translations  from  the  prose  of  Longfellow 
and  the  poetry  of  Bryant  Then  we  have  a  review  of  the 
American  edition  of  Dr.  Smith's  *  History  of  Greece.'  And  last 
of  all,  we  find  proposals  for  a  translation  of  Dr.  Smith's 
'Dictionary  of  Antiquitiea'  The  translator,  Mr.  Pantazis, 
applied  to  the  Minister  of  Education  for  a  contribution  to  his 
great  undertaking,  and  received  a  most  favourable  reply,  in 
which  Dr.  Smith's  services  are  recognised  far  more  warmly  than 
they  will  be  for  some  time  to  come  by  the  British  Government. 
His  dictionary  is  styled  ^Trjg'EWriviKrig  apxaioXoyiag  Xe^tKov 
Tov  6vT(og  Suvov  wepl  to  ilBog  rovro  rrig  apxaiofia^elag  "AyyXov, 
W.  Smith,'  *  The  Lexicon  of  Greek  Archaeology  of  the  English- 
man W.  Smith,  who  is  truly  terribly  clever  in  that  kind  of 
ancient  learning.' — *  Pandora,' May  19,  1855. 

These  facts,  we  hope,  are  suflScient  to  prove  that  the  Greek 
mind  is  active.  We  might  show  that  the  same  activity  is  going 
on  in  other  departments.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Greeks  sent  to 
the  Paris  Exhibition  two  marble  statuettes,  the  first  specimens 
of  genuine  native  sculpture  which  have  been  produced  in  revived 
Greece.  The  land  of  Phidias  has  taken  up  the  chisel  again. 
These  statuettes  are  the  works  of  Lazarus  and  George  Phytalis 
of  Tenos,  scholars  in  the  School  of  Arts  at  Athens,  and  are 
wrought  out  of  Pentelic  marble.  The  work  of  Lazarus  is  a 
shepherd  leaning  against  a  tree,  and  playing  the  flute,  with  a 
dog  by  his  side,  whose  attention  is  arrested  by  the  music.  It  is 
thus  described  by  a  writer  in  the  *  Pandora'  for  May  15, 1855  : — 
'  The  shepherd  of  Lazarus,  in  silence  holding  his  flute,  all  his 
thoughts  centred  in  himself,  expresses  wonderfully  the  calm  of 
his  soul  and  that  of  surrounding  nature  also,  especially  by  means 
of  the  attention  of  the  dog  to  the  flute.  The  simplicity  of  the 
character,  the  melancholy  sentiment  of  the  expression  of  his 
face,  the  picturesque  clothing  of  the  Greek  rustic,  and  the  care- 
less shepherd  life,  are  so  beautifully  imprinted  on  the  flute- 
player,  that  this  little  statue  has  attained  the  aim  of  the  artist ; 
and  also,  on  account  of  the  accuracy  of  the  whole  work,  the 
praises  of  the  spectator.' 
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The  work  of  the  other  brother  is  an  armed  free  Greek,  gittin^  on 
a  rock,  on  the  outlook,  and  is  thus  described : — '  The  free  Greek  of 
George  sitting  upon  a  rock,  appears  as  rising,  and  holds  his  left 
hand  to  his  forehead,  and  looks  into  the  distance,  while,  with  his 
right  he  takes  up  his  weapon,  ready  and  eager  to  anticipate  the 
coming  danger.  The  involuntary  (so  to  speak)  movement  of  the 
armed  man,  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  the  energy  of  the 
whole  body,  while  he  yet  appears  sitting,  wonderfully  fulfil  the 
condition  required  by  the  art  of  sculpture,  namely,  the  repre- 
sentation at  the  same  time  both  of  motion  and  rest  The  life 
in  the  face  is  so  well  expressed  that  he  who  gazes  upon  it  thinki 
he  hears  him  murmuring  within  his  lips  the  song, 

*  Many  a  black  cloud  poured  upon  us,  like  the  raven  black,' • 

from  which  it  is  very  evident  the  artist  drew  his  inspiration.  The 
religious  accuracy  with  which  he  has  done  every  part  of  the 
clothing,  while  not  neglecting  the  nakedness  recommended  by 
the  art,  the  minuteness  of  the  work  of  the  folds,  the  execution 
difScult  on  account  of  the  motion,  and  the  truth  of  the 
anatomic  representation  claim  for  this  work  well  deserved 
admiration  xuid  praise/ 

We  had  intended  to  extract  largely  from  some  articles  on  the 
shipping  of  Greece,  to  show  that  the  Greeks  are  advancing  in 
other  directions  than  that  of  intellectual  exertion.  Indented  on 
all  parts  by  the  sea,  they  have  ever  delighted  in  breasting  the 
ocean,  and  now  that  their  activity  has  once  more  got  an  open 
field,  they  are  making  rapid  strides.  In  1834,  they  had  2891 
ships;  amount  of  tonnage  unknown.  In  1838,  the  ships 
numl)ered  3269  ;  and  the  tonnage  amounted  to  88,502.  In  1833, 
the  ships  were  11 53  in  number ;  and  the  tons  247,995.  Syrm 
is  the  most  considerable  of  their  ports,  having  634  ships.  The 
Pira'us  has  374. 

We  have  reviewed  the  *  Pandora'  with  very  great  ploasureL 
Wo  should  give  all  the  encouragement  we  can  to  the  )>at riots 
who  labour  in  their  country's  cause.  Tliere  is  one  danger  they 
must  guard  against  very  carefully  and  anxiously.  In  imiuiTtiiiff 
knowledge,  they  must  endeavour  to  awaken  a  true  morality  ana 
a  gfuuino  godlines.s.  Prometheus,  in  relieving  men  from  their 
priinieval  wants,  made  mortals  so  cunning  and  so  astute  that  thej 
thought  they  might  cheat  thu  ;^'ods  of  tlu'ir  sacrifict's.  Tlie  legend 
has  an  ever-living  meaning'.  Is  n<>t  thu  (Jreek  character  but  too 
apt  to  turn  its  intellectual  aeuteuess  to  selfish  ends  I     Let  these 
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*Gn*rL  Ucvoluliun,*  vol.  L  p.  2JOU. 
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earnest  men  trust  in  GkxL  Let  their  hope  be  not  in  princes, 
Russian,  or  of  any  other  kind  ;  but  let  them  trust  in  the  great 
King  of  Heaven.  Let  them  act  as  continually  under  His  eye 
and  in  His  service,  and  then,  whether  British  or  Russian  govern- 
ments try  to  crush  them  or  to  aid  them,  they  will  be  successful ; 
and  they  wiU  see  their  nation  rise  from  its  ignorance  and  its 
destitution,  assume  a  place  among  the  ruhng  nations  of  Europe, 
and  perform  ably  and  thoroughly  its  destined  mission. 


Aet.  VII. — Loehe^a  Wriiingt  and  JPhilosophy^  hUtarieally  considered^ 
and  vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  contributing  to  the  Scepticism 
of  Hume,  By  Edward  Tagart,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.  8vo.  pp.  504. 
London :  Longman  &  Co. 

It  would  be  difficidt  to  characterize  this  volume,  and  give  a  clear 
notion  of  its  scope  and  method  to  our  readers.  It  is,  however, 
of  less  importance  to  do  this,  since  it  is  a  work  of  impotent  pre- 
tence, and  can  have  no  permanent  standing  in  phUosopkical 
literature.  The  main  reason  for  bringing  it  under  review  at  all, 
is  our  desire  to  render  our  contribution  of  respectful  criticism 
upon  that  great  philosopher  whose  defence  Mr.  Tagart  has 
magnanimously  assumed,  and,  consequently,  to  protest  against 
'his*  right  of  cham/pionsh/ip.  The  name  of  Locke  remains  a 
watchword  in  the  continuea  and  interminable  contests  of  philo- 
sophy; and  the  fact  that  it  is  heard  resounding  on  either  side^ 
wherever  the  opposing  ranks — of  the  sensationalists  and  raiiorir 
cdists — join  their  battles,  shows  indisputably  that  he  occupies  that 
/i£ra<xAuov  y^v,  which  is  the  scene  of  contest  because  it  is  the 
realm  of  truth-  We  make  Mr.  Tagart's  book  the  occasion  of 
some  remarks  respecting  Locke,  and  the  controversy  still  pend- 
ing as  to  his  connexion  with  the  two  philosophical  parties  that 
seem  to  wax  and  wane,  in  their  respective  ascendancy  over  the 
public  mind,  like  the  two  UTidying  political  parties  found  in 
every  commonwealth.  We  must  simply,  however,  devote  a 
page  or  two  (parvum  parva  decent)  to  this  volume,  which  has 
to  sei've  as  an  introduction  to  the  greater  work  of  Locke. 

The  professed  object  of  the  volume,  as  stated  in  the  first  page, 
*  to  remove  or  soften  the  unfounded  and  hurtful  prejudices  that 
have  been  raised  against  the  writings  of  Locke,  and  *  to  vin- 
dicate their  scientific  worth,'  is  most  laudable ;  and  if  it  had  been 
pursued  with  moderation  of  temper,  with  clear  consecutive  piu:- 
pose,  with  an  average  amount  of  scholarship  and  critical  talenl^    ^ 
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the  work  would  have  been  gladly  welcomed  by  the  large  numbers 
who  are  now  beginning  to  surround  and  honour  Locke  as  their 
intellectual  chieftain. 

It  remains  for  us  to  extricate  and  exhibit  the  method  which 
Mr.  Tagart  has  adopted  in  his  defence  of  Locke,  and  then  to  give 
specimens  of  his  heroic  style  of  language  and  criticism^  which 
will  abundantly  *  vindicate'  the  judgment  we  have  given  above. 

His  method  must  be  extricated  from  the  mass  of  contents ; 
and  even  then  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  method  only  in  the 
different  sections,  but  no  higher  method  binding  these  fragments 
into  a  consistent  and  integral  work.  The  thread  of  the  labyrinth 
is  broken  at  every  angle,  and  it  is  only  by  painful  search  that  we 
again  pick  up  the  thrum.  We  have  never  read  a  book  in  which 
the  writer  seemed  so  unable  to  guide  his  thoughts  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object ; 

*  Et  ordinem 
Hoctum  evaganti  fra^na  LiccntisB 
Injicerc' 

The  words  of  Shakspearc  have  haunted  us  throughout  our  perusal 
of  it,  as  descriptive  of  its  structure; 

'  Straiigc  thingti  1  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand, 
"Which  must  bo  acted,  ere  they  can  Ihj  seaiined.' 

Mr.  Tagart's  aim  is  to  soften,  and,  if  possible,  to  eradicate  the 
prejudices  which  have  unhappily  prevailed  against  the  philosophy 
of  Locke.  For  this  purpose,  he  says,  *  it  is  desirable  at  the  outset 
to  adduce  some  evidence  of  the  nature  and  prevalence  of  the 
prejudices  which  I  endeavour  to  remove ;  I  shall  then  proceed 
to  trace  the  origin,  and  inquire  into  the  reasonableness  of  such 
prejuilice.s/  Yet  one  half  of  his  book  is  taken  up  with  cursory 
notices  of  ])hilosophers  who  lived  before  or  after  the  time  of 
Locke,  hut  who  have  as  little  to  do  with  those  prejudices  opera- 
ting in  men  s  minds  now  as  any  other  of  our  forefathers  who  are 
(juietly  shunbcring  in  their  gravea  For  example,  the  ghosts  of 
Bacoi),  and  Cainpanella,  and  Henry  More,  are  raised,  and  made 
to  stalk  in  attenuated  and  shadowy  fonn — no  speculation  in  their 
eyes — throuj^h  these  pages.  Again,  there  is  a  long  critique  on 
Leilaiitz,  hut  instead  of  calmly  discussing  the  arguments  of  the 
*  nouveaux  essais,'  th«.».se  are  desj)atchetl  in  two  or  tliree  pages,  and 
the  k'lijithy  remainder  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciphs  of  the;  Theodioni,  What  these  have  to  do  with  Locke, 
or  the  writer's  profesM-MJ  object,  we  are  baffled  to  comprehend,  and 
'(|uod  foret  inirum  omnibus/  the  optimiMU  of  Leibnitz,  and 
Soame  Jeuyns,  is  here  vehemently  applauded,  and  asserted  with 
a  hardihood  from  which  they  themselvt^  would  have  shrunk. 
The  solution  of  that  awful  enigma,  *The  origin  of  evil,'  Mr. 
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Tagart  proclaims  to  be  easy.  These  are  his  words: — 'When 
views  like  these  (viz.,  of  Jenyns,  &c.)  have  been  entertained  by 
so  many  thoughtful  men,  it  is  idle  to  say  with  Gibbon,  that  they 
are  too  vast  for  a  mortal  mind.  There  is  nothing  in  them  parti- 
cularly difficuU/ 

In  like  manner  he  drives  his  readers  with  the  most  tormenting 
coolness  through  the  entire  brake  of  philosophical  controversy 
(for  the  name  and  cause  of  Locke  are  soon  forgotten  by  him) ;  he 
pursues  the  most  zigzag  course,  in  order  that  they  may  escape 
no  diflScult  problem,  no  thorn  or  spike  by  which  he  himself  has 
been  jagged  or  impaled;  and  in  conclusion,  we  are  presented 
with  an  outline  of  the  progress  of  English  philosophy.  This 
outline  includes  only  the  names  of  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Locke,  and 
Hartlez,  in  connexion  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  barely  men- 
tions the  names  of  Bentham,  James  Mill,  Adam  Smith,  Brown, 
and  Butler,  as  his  disciples.  Yes,  Butler  also  is  among  the  crew ; 
for  Mr.  Tagart  has  discovered  that  Butler  is  *  perfectly  utilitarian, 
substantially  Hartleian.  And,  what  is  worse,  this  outline  bears 
as  little  relation  to  Mr.  Tagart's  object,  as  the  outline  of  the  great 
chalk  horse  in  the  Salisbury  Plains,  or  the  outline  of  any 
cloudy  cumulus  in  the  skies. 

But '  he  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.'  After  an 
abrupt  termination,  we  are  left  in  vague  amazement,  which 
deepens  and  thickens  upon  us — ^if  it  be  not  mingled  with  anger, 
when  we  look  again  at  the  grand  strutting  preface — the  *os 
magna  sonaturum' — with  which  the  volume  is  introduced,  and 
reflect  not  merely  how  his  object  has  failed,  but  how  all  the 
prejudices  he  proposed  to  assauge  would  be  exasperated  and 
aggravated  if  we  were  to  accept  his  exposition  of  Locke's 
philosophy  as  correct.  He  represents  the  system  of  Locke  te  be 
intimately,  organically  connected  with  those  of  Hobbes  and 
Hartley  ;  and  he  defends  all  three  with  an  equally  lusty  zeal. 

We  may  safely  afl&rm  that  no  point  of  the  controversy  between 
the  sensational  and  rationalist  schools  is  clearly  apprehended,  or 
intelligibly  explained  by  Mr.  Tagart  (some  proof  of  this  we  shall 
give  by  and  by) ;  but  so  far  as  loose  declamatory  language  goes,  the 
tendency  of  his  book  is  towards  rank  sensationalism.  It  smells 
of  the  earth,  earthy ;  for  example,  amid  the  haze  of  darkening 
verbiage,  Mr.  Tagart  contrives  te  make  it  clear  that  *  the  most 
comprehensive  and  refined  intellectual  conclusions,  the  results 
of  the  reflective  powers,  in  their  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
developments,  the  most  refined  affections  and  habits  of  theo- 
pathy,  sympathy,  and  the  moral  sense,'  are  traceable  to  a  common 
*  sensational  root ;'  and  as  Pisistratus  Caxton  says  of  a  female 
friend,  *  She  took  measure  of  a  gift,  as  I  was  taught  at  Dr. 
Herman's  te  take  measure  of   the  height  of  the  tower  by  the 
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length  of  the  shadow  it  cast  on  the  ground/ — bo  Mr.  Tmgait 
estimates  the  work  of  all  philosophers  in  proportion  as  weir 
^stem  crawls  upon  the  earth,  instead  of  rising  towards  heafeii. 
The  very  names  of  Beid,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  SLaat^  oall  foitk 
his  unappeasable,  almost  savage  wTath ;  while  Hartley  is  ezt<dled 
as  the  prince  of  philosophers ;  and  Hobbes,  Bentham,  and  Brown 
receive  their  full  meed  of  praise.  A  salutary  fear  has  hdid  him 
in  check  when  he  speaks  of  the  great  living  philoM^>her,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  whose  name,  however,  is  seldom  mentioned, 
and  never  vnih  that  respect  which  an  honourable  antagonist 
should  render. 

Why,  Locke  himself  would  be  puzzled  to  comprehend  the 
prejudices  which  have  warped  Mr.  Tagart's  mind ;  first,  in 
nis  false  interpretation  of  Locke's  system  ;  and  secondly,  in  Us 
strange  hallucination,  that  he,  with  his  plump,  defiant  sensa- 
tionalism, was  the  man  to  wipe  the  bespattered  escatcheon  flf 
Locke's  fame :  to  remove  or  soften  those  prejudices  which  havs 
unhappily  prevented  the  candid  study  and  due  appreciation  flf 
Locke's  writings. 

Wo  shall  now  give  a  few  specimens  illustrative  of  the  litemy 
taste,  the  pliilosophic  acumen, and  the  scholarship  displayed  in  thii 
work,  which  will  amply  vindicate  the  just — not  severe — omnions 
we  have  expressed.  Though,  if  we  had  been  severe,  Mr.  Tagsit 
deserves  no  mercy  after  the  presumptuous  and  tmcouth  manner  in 
which  he  has  '  heweil,  hacked,  and  mauled"  the  reputation  of  the 
'  Illustrious  Dead.'  Thus  he  describes  one  child,  '  who  speaks 
tnithfuUy,  describes  faitlifuliy,  and  reasons  consecutively  ;  and 
anotlier  who  'never  reasons  hut  in  the  fashion  of  Dame  Qoick^ 
or  the  late  Mr.  Southey.'  We  suppose  Mr.  Macaulay's  }agk 
example  will  bo  pleaded  in  countenance  of  this  pitiable  sneer  at 
Dr.  Southey  ;  but  who  will  stand  godfather  to  such 
and  rabid  declamation  as  tlie  following,  in  which  the  calm 
cisioii  of  our  author  s  style  and  the  discrimination  of  his  jodff- 
ment  ap{>ear.  Because  Dugald  Stewart  hail  eulogized  Keias 
'  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind'  as  the  first  suco^sful  execn* 
tion  of  Lord  Bacon's  plan  of  study,  we  have  this  foaming 
outburst : — 

'  If  to  iiKikc  ]x>Kl  assertions  with  complete  indifference  to  the  proofs 
to  appeal  to  vulgar  pnjudict'  uiuler  the  title  of  common  sense,  ia 
answer  to  retiniMl  and  suhtle  ai^unents — to  dei*laim,  but  not  to 
analyze — tosuhstitute  metaphors,  laneics,  proplieeietf,  for  an  exmnuna* 
tion  of  natun*.  fact,  and  reasoninij — to  worship  the  idols  tribus  or 
idola  s]H*ciuH  ;  if  this  be  to  exi'cute  Lord  Baoon'H  pliin  of  studv,  thsn 
indcvd.  Dr.  Keid  has  executed  it.  Hut  whoever  n*adH  with  oonMnentioas 
care  the  authors  who  preo«K'd  Dr.  Kcid,  will  be  only  mortified  to 
to  how    little  purpose  they   had    written — how    compk>telj 
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excellences  and  their  faults  were  thrown  away  on  this  new  candidate 
for  literary  distinction  and  philosophical  discovery.' — ^pp.  29. 

Again,  he  styles  this  work  '  a  very  shallow  and  feeble  per- 
forDDiance,  with  not  enough  of  argument  to  enable  poor  Reid  to 
be  called  even  a  sophist 

The  following  is  his  criticism  on  Hume^s  '  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature' — *  It  is  written  neither  in  philosophical  style  nor  philo- 
sophical spirit  Its  reasoning  is  viciously  loose,  its  language 
miserably  inexact  It  did  not  produce,  it  could  not  produce,  any 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  its  readera'   Quia  te,  o  Oraxxhey 

Juerentem  de  seditione  tulerU  /  Has  Mr.  Tagart  amused 
imself  by  preparing  an  epitaph  to  surmount  the  grave  in 
which  a  foreshadowing  fear  warned  him  his  book  would  quickly 
be  interred  ?  If  so,  fitter  and  happier  words  could  hardly  be 
conceived 

It  is  thus  he  writes  of  the  revered  Dugald  Stewart,  who  first 
strove  to  avert  the  unjust  odium  heaped  upon  Locke,  and  who 
therefore  deserved  better  treatment  at  the  hand  of  our  new 
champion.  ^  It  can  hardly  fail  to  be  instructive  and  useful  if  I 
exhibit  somewhat  in  detail  the  statements  to  which  just  exception 
may  be  taken  in  Mr.  Stewart's  dissertation,  not  to  say  the 
unhappy  prejudices  and  serious  errors  which  he  has  contrived  to 
heap  together,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  when  com- 
menting on  Hume  and  Locka' 

There  are  two  charges,  of  ignorance  and  unfairness,  which  Mr. 
Tagsurt  has  brought  against  Reid,  which  we  must  make  to 
rebound  on  himself,  before  we  proceed  further  to  show  his  inca- 
pacity for  dealing  with  the  simplest  metaphysical  problems. 

In  the  ninety-ninth  page  he  writes : — 'How  careless  and  how  in- 
correct Dr.  Reid  could  be  in  his  representation  of  Locke,  on  the  very 
subject  of  power,  active  and  passive.  Sir  William  Hamilton  has 
shown  in  his  notes  to  the  late  edition  of  Reid's  collected  writinga' 
We  were  certain,  from  our  acquaintance  with  these  notes,  that  this 
was  an  incorrect  representation,  and  on  reference  found  it  to  be 
flagrantly  so.  We  wonder  how  Mr.  Tagart  could  refer  his  readers 
to  the  very  page  where  his  misstatement  would  be  instantly 
exposed  and  confuted.  Hamilton  only  proves  that  Reid  was 
guilty  of  an  historical  and  philosophical  blunder, — ^in  supposing 
Locke's  phrase,  '  passive  power,'  to  contain  a  novel  and  abusive 
application  of  the  word  power.  He  shows  that  the  distinction 
made  by  Locke  between  cwafitg  rov  wouiv  (potentia  activa),  and 
Svvajung  rov  Traax^iv  {potentia  possiva),  was  established,  if  not 
invented  by  Aristotle,  and  that  subsequently  to  him  the  phrase 
'passive  power'  became  not  only  common  but  classical  But 
Sir  William  Hamilton  does  not  say  that  this  error  concerning 
the  history  and  usage  of  a  phrase  has  vitiated  Reid's  entire  en- 
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ticism  of  Locke,  nor  could  any  one  save  Mr.  Tagart  have  dreamt 
such  a  monstrous  absurdity,  and  then  fathered  his  dream  on  such 
a  wakeful  thinker  as  Sir  William. 

Again,  in  his  thirty-third  page,  after  quoting  the  words  of  Reid, 
where  he  says  that  'Berkeley's  arguments  are  founded  upon  princi- 
ples which  were  formerly  laid  down  by  Des  CarteSy  Malebranche, 
and  Locke,  and  which  have  been  very  generally  received ;'  and  that 
Hume  proceeds  upon  the  same  principles,  but  carries  them  to  their 
full  length ;  and  as  the  Bishop  undid  the  whole  material  world, 
this  author,  upon  the  same  ground,  undoes  the  world  of  spirits, 
aud  leaves  nothing  in  nature  but  ideas  and  impressions,  witboat 
any  subject  on  which  they  may  be  impressed.  Mr.  Tagart  anno- 
tates thus  : — *  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  a  treatise  of  repute 
on  any  other  science  an  ccjtial  amount  of  misstatement  with  that 
contained  in  these  few  sentences.  Tlie  whole  is  a  presumption 
on  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  the  reader,  characteristic  of 
tlie  mode  in  which  metaphysical  and  moral  science  is  commonly 
treated/  On  this  astounding  charge  it  is  well  to  notice :  1  st  Thii 
Keid  does  not  bring  an  insidious  and  personal  accusation  against 
Locke  as  the  author  of  the  scepticism  of  Berkeley  and  Hume, 
which  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Tagart's  remarks  would  imply,  but  afj^aiDSt 
that  d(;ctrino  of  ideas  which  lie  supposed  to  be  held  by  DesCartei, 
Malebranche,  and  Locke.  It  is  true,  as  Sir  William  Hamiltco 
has  proved,  that  Reid  did  not  understand  the  Cartesian  philo- 
sophy as  a  system,  and  was  so  puzzled  by  the  superficial  am- 
biguities which  appeared  in  it,  especially  by  the  distinction 
betwoon  the  material  idea  and  the  mental  idea,  the  one 
*  organic  motion'  in  the  brain,  and  the  other  a  representation  i 
the  conscious  mind  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  Reid  was  correct  in 
cliarging  all  three  with  the  belief  that  those  ideas  which  were 
the  inuiie<liate  objects  of  perception  were  tertia  quop^  distinct 
alike  from  the  external  object  and  the  perceiving  mind,  and  in 
affirming  th:it  this  belief  was  the  fimdamental  dogiuatic  posi- 
tion on  which  Berkeley  and  Hume  had  erected  their  systema  It 
is  a  marvel  to  us  how  Mr.  Tagart,  with  »Sir  William  Hamilton's 
article  before  him,  the  thought  of  whicli  ought  to  have  made  him 
tremble,  has  yet  dareil  to  repeat  and  to  exaggemte  the  unfounded 
calumny  of  Brown,  after  it  had  Ihvu  expUnled  into  atoms,  and 
its  author  covered  with  disgnico.  Mon^over,  it  is  rather  ludicrous 
to  hear  our  author,  who  (piotes  dictionaries  and  translations  ad 
ltd  iiHt  tint  as  his  authorities,  s{H>aking  of  the  presumption  and  mi^ 
statements  of  Dr.  Ri'i<i.  But,  :2ndly  ;  We  now  approach  the  most 
enormous  and  incomprehensible  defect  of  this  work.     Mr.  Tagait 

1)ur]M>-(:]y  sets  out  with  a  view  to  search  into  the  truthfulness  of 
leid's  statement  ((|uoted  above\  that  Berkeley  and  Hume  built 
u[>on  principles  of  Locke,  in  order  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
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judices  which  be  is  going  to  expunge ;  and  yet  there  is  not  a 
single,  most  remote  sdlusion  to  those  principles  which  were  held 
by  Locke,  though  they  were  not  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  the 
sceptics  assumed  as  the  premises  of  their  reasoning — '  narras  vix 
credibile  V  It  is  easy  to  impeach  Reid's  candour  and  ability ; 
after  he  thus  wilfully  and  impertinently  ignores  those  facts  which 
manifest  and  defend  them.  When  we  consider  how  widely 
information  on  this  subject  has  been  diffused  by  manuals  of 
the  '  History  of  Modern  Philosophy/  we  cannot  even  surmise 
the  cause  of  this  unexampled  omission.  Surely  it  could  not  be 
an  overweening  desire  to  exalt  his  master,  the  Tnagniis  veri 
sacerdos. 

Because  Berkeley  animadverts  upon  some  opinions  of  Locke — 
e.  g.,  upon  general  terms,  and  upon  the  distinction  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  Mr.  Tagart  thinks 
this  is  sufficient  evidence  '  that  it  is  a  great  misrepresentation  to 
throw  the  onus  of  Berkeley's  idealism  on  the  English  philosopher/ 
Now,  we  deny  that  Reid  threw  the  onus  particularly  on  Locke, 
but  on  the  dogma  of  representative  ideas  wluch  was  held  by  Locke, 
with  nearly  idl  antecedent  philosophera    Can  Mr.  Tagart  prove 
that  Locke  did  not  hold  this  doctrine.    If  he  could,  he  might 
fairly  blame  Reid ;  but  because  he  cannot,  he  will  not  deign  a 
reference  to  that  doctrine,  upon  which  the  entire  controversy 
hinges  itself,  hoc^e  believed  that  the  ideas  of  which  the  mind  was 
alone  conscious,  and  of  which  all  our  knowledge  consists,  had  an 
existence  separate  from  that  of  the  external  bodies  they  repre- 
sented.   Hence,  Berkeley  continued,  we  have  no  right  to  beUeve 
in  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  of  which  we  cannot  by  any 
possibility  have  an  inkling  of  knowledge — voUd  tout!     The 
premiss  lies  in  the  doctrine  of  representative  ideas,  which  was 
incorporated  into  the  system  of  Locke.    The  conclusion  is  evolved 
with  unavoidable  certainty  by  Berkeley.     Reid  has  reiterated 
again  and  a^n  in  what  sense  he  believed  the  scepticism  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume  to  be  contained  in  the  current  philosophy  of 
their  time,  of  which  Locke  was  the  chief  expositor;  and  we 
believe  Mr.  Tagart  is  absolutely  without  precedent  in  the  history 
of  metaphysical  discussions,  when  he    so  pertinaciously  avoids 
the  prominent — the  sole  question  at  issue,  which   must  have 
stared  him  in  the  face,  if  ever  he  opened  Reid's  works,  in  order 
to  heap  such  contemptuous  charges  against  that  philosopher. 
His  work  gives  no  sign  of  careful  reading,  or  of  capacity  for 
philosophical  analysis  and  exposition.     The  style  in  which  it  is 
written  is  very  magniloquent,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  author 
who  informs  us  that  a  '  good  dictionary  is  the  best  metaphysical 
teacher.'    There  is  no  lack,  therefore,  of  highly-coloured  words : 
the  dust  is  ever  flying  in  one's  face.    But  we  protest  against  the 
N.S. — ^VOL.  X.  3  A  i 
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nncandid  rancorous  spirit  in  which  he  assails  his  opponents,  and 
•we  pity  the  tottering  imbeciUty  which  could  not  walk  along  a 
straight  path  to  reach  the  object  he  had  set  before  him  as  his 
mark.  Locke  is  forgotten  among  the  other  deities  whom  Mr. 
Tagart  had  to  dethrone  or  to  worship^  and  when  found  be  is 
most  shamefully  abused  by  his  friend. 

We  hasten  to  quit  Mr.  Tagart,  and  shall  devote  the  remainder 
of  our  space  to  examine  carefully  the  position  of  Locke  in  tlie 
development  of  philosophy,  and  to  balance  the  antaponistie  judg- 
ments given  upon  him.  We  rejoice  in  this  disputation — reoently 
revived — which  will  entice  our  young  scholars  to  ponder  these 
controverted  writings  whose  authority  is  deemed  so  important^ 
and  we  are  convinced  that  the  robust  and  independent  thinkii^ 
of  Locke  will  lead  them  to  the  soundest  oonclusionSy  especially  'i 
they  carry  with  them  those  refined,  but  necessary  distinotioQB 
which  have  been  popularized  since  Locke's  time,  and  which  give 
a  crystallized  form,  clear,  sharp,  and  solid,  to  the  material  of  Us 
philosophy.  It  is  absolutely  impemtive  that  we  judge  of  hSm 
work  on  the  Understanding,  bearing  in  mind  both  the  condidoa 
of  metaphysical  inquiry  in  that  age,  nnd  the  method  in  wfaieh 
Locke  devoterl  himself  to  its  production. 

When  Locke  ^vrote,  the  speculations  of  mental  philosophy  w 
not  so  precisely  definerl  as  they  are  now,  and  consequently  tb 
words  had  not  l)een  coined  which  render  so  exact  to  inodcn 
thinkers  the  object  of  their  inquiri^^.  But  further,  whatever  had 
been  the  accumcy  and  abundance  of  philosophical  language,  the 
resolution  which  Locke  so  porsistxjntly  carried  out — viz.,  to  evolve 
his  system  in  tnio  Baconian  stylo  from  a  diligent  introspective 
survey  of  his  own  mind,  without  troubling  himself  with  the 
theories  of  others,  forliade  his  acquaintance  with  those  methods 
and  definitions  even  then  employed,  which  would  have  opened  vp 
to  him  tho  nodi  of  controvors}'  that  needed  to  be  untieiL  and 
would  have  given  exactness  and  simplicity  to  hisanalvnaofthea. 
How  often  wo  desiderate  in  Ijocke  the  exact  technical  langnaga^ 
which  even  the  philosophical  literature  of  his  age  would  have  eup* 
plied  to  him.  His  students,  thon^tbre,  must  gather  up  the  thougkti 
which  he  has  expressed  in  his  loose  and  vacillating,  because  urn- 
t^.'chnical  language,  and  arrange  them  under  the  rigorooB  aad 
happy  definitions  which  are  now  current  and  classical  in  pkik^ 
sophical  writings. 

We  hope  thus  to  judge  of  his  work,  and  to  present  a  dear 
view  of  the  main  positions  of  his  system,  ao  far  as  they  aie 
expounded  in  his  second  l)ook. 

The  very  reverence  we  cherish  f^r  I^ocke's  manlineas  and  leve 
of  truth  will  preserve  us  from  a  servile  adoption  of  that  unguavdad 
phra8eol()gy  which  we  are  convinced  he  would  now  himaeM^  if 
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living,  abandon  and  condemn.  1st  He  asserted  in  the  most 
peremptory  and  decided  manner,  the  independence  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  did  so  must 
ever  preserve  him  from  the  charge  of  sympathy  with  the  suc- 
ceeding philosophers  of  the  ^  sensualistic  school  in  France  and 
England.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  illustrative  metaphors 
which  adorn  and  compUcate  his  reasoning  are  worded  too  indis- 
criminately, and  might  be  employed  by  these  men,  whose  senti- 
ments he  would  have  abhorred.  Nay,  further,  we  may  concede 
with  Cousin,  that  his  constant  reference  to  sensations  as  originatiog 
(in  whatever  sense  he  employed  this  word)  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind,  even  those  deemed  most  recondite  from  sense,  may 
have  encouraged  them  to  abolish  that  independence  he  so 
vigorously  ass^i^ed;  and  to  represent  the  mind  as  the  mere  conser- 
vatory of  impressions,  whether  intellectual  or  emotional,  received 
from  the  senses.  Cousin,  however,  admits  that  Locke  did  not 
confound,  but  explicitly  distinguished  sensation  from  the  facul- 
ties of  the  soul ;  and,  after  this  admission,  it  seems  preposterous 
to  entitle  him  the  father  of  the  sensualistic  school,  whose 
fundamental  dogma  he  expressly  repudiated.  The  subsequent 
remark  of  Cousin,  that  he  makes  these  faculties  play  a  secondary 
and  insignificant  part,  will  receive  no  credit  from  those  who  are 
willing  to  interpret  Locke  liberally,  and  who  remember  that  all 
the  innumerable  notions,  by  £Eur  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
mental  stock  which  are  called  by  Locke  '  ideas  of  relation,'  are 
formed,  according  to  him,  by  the  mind  itself,  are  originated 
therefore  by  those  very  faculties  which  Cousin  says  he  degrades 
to  play  an  insignificant  part. 

From  his  anxiety  to  expose  and  confute  that  bugbear  theory 
of  innate  ideas,  which  it  is  doubtful  that  any  philosopher  ever 
maintained,  Locke  declares  that  he  can  trace  the  origin  even  of 
these  ideas  to  sensation  and  reflection.  But  we  hope  to  demon- 
strate that  with  Locke,  the  word  ^  origin'  did  not  only  mean  the 
source  of  the  existence  of  an  idea^  but  also  the  occasion  on  which, 
in  his  own  phrase,  the  mind  'got'  the  idea.  In  fact,  no  better 
proof  of  this  can  be  given  than  in  Locke's  statements  respecting 
these  ideas  of  relation.  He  repeatedly  affirms  that  the  mind  by 
its  own  energy,  and  according  to  its  own  laws,  brings  two  ideas 
together,  and  determines  their  relation;  that»  consequently, 
hese  ideas  of  relation,  these  judgments,  have  their  proper  source 
in  the  independent  action  of  the  mind ;  and  yet  he  concludes  by 
saying,  'Though  there  be  a  great  number  of  considerations 
wherein  things  may  be  compared  with  one  another,  and  so  a 
multitude  of  relations,  yet  they  all  terminate  in,  and  are  con- 
cerned about  those  simple  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection*  which 
I  take  to  be  the  whole  materials  of  our  knowledge,' 

3a2 
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This  latter  phrase  can  only  mean  that  experience  supplies  the 
disordered  vXri  of  knowledge,  upon  which  the  mind  impresses 
its  own  forms,  and  so  reduces  the  materials  of  experience  into  the 
order  necessitated  by  its  original  constitution.  For  it  is  these 
judgments,  these  ideas  of  relation,  that  weave  together  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  knowledge  into  the  complex,  strangely  pat- 
terned texture  which  the  philosopher  finds  it  so  hard  to  unravel ; 
and  these  ideas  of  relation,  according  to  Locke,  are  the  product 
of  the  mind's  activity,  and  are  not  communicated  either  by 
sensation  or  reflection. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  has  rightly  observed  that  Locke  pro- 
nounces sensation  and  reflection  to  be  the  exclusive  sources,  but 
not  the  exclusive  elaborators  of  our  ideas.  Now,  it  is  evident, 
that  in  the  process  of  elaboration  which  the  mind  performs  upon 
the  elementary  ideas  derived  from  the  two  great  sources  of 
experience,  new  ideas  are  constantly  evolved,  such  as  those  of 
proportion,  equality,  &c.,  which  can  have  their  origin  only  in  the 
mind  itself  Locke  repeatedly  admits  this,  though,  because  the 
new  ideas  are  concerned  about  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation  and 
reflection,  he  professes,  in  direct  contradiction  to  what  he  else- 
where afflrms,  that  they  may  also  be  attributeil  to  these  sources. 
The  contradiction  is  apparent  to  us,  who  have  been  so  carefully 
taught  to  distinguish  the  occasion  of  the  manifestation  of  an  idea 
from  its  proper  source.  But  Locke  had  not  even  imagined  this 
distinction.  He  was  satisfied  respecting  any  idea  whatsoever, 
when  he  found  the  occasion  of  its  rise  in  consciousness,  that  he 
had  discovered  its  origin.  Assuredly,  lxx;ke  would  never  have 
sanctioned  the  language  of  Mr.  Tagart,  who  tells  us  of  'conceptions. 
judgments,  or  principles  coming  to  the  mind  through  the  sensea' 

2n(l.  Locke  considered  reflection  to  be  an  empirical  and  adven* 
titious  source  of  knowledge,  just  as  nmch  as  sen.sation;  hence  the 
elalxorate  defence  of  Locke,  which  has  been  made  by  Ihigald 
St«*wart,  and  quite  recently  by  Henry  Rogers  in  \m  most  adini- 
rable  Essay  on  I^ocke,  grounded  on  the  fact  that  Locke  believed  in 
Uco  different  fountains  of  our  ideas,  sensation  and  retlectiottp 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  We  have  l)een  surprised  at  the  laho- 
riuus  ingenuity  with  which  the  latter  attempts  to  show  the 
*r«'Hoction'  of  Locke  to  be  alm(»st  e<]uivalent  to  the  i»ov^  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  vernuiifl  of  the  Germans,  a  ItK^Uif  /tnucipiorum; 
and  conse(|uently  that  Lixtko,  in  laying  such  stress  on  the  two 
sr)urcj^s  of  knowledge,  has  apprehended,  however  dimly,  the  doc- 
trine of  Kant  anil  C^ousin,  who  insist  on  the  necessity  of  admit- 
ting two  elemenUt,  one  drawn  from  experience,  and  the  other  Irom 
the  fonnative  laws  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  give  a  complete  aoooont 
of  the  origin  of  our  ideas.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  intes- 
tion  of  Locke  in  his  division  of  experience  into  its  two  sources.  We 
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believe  that  he  would  have  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Kant  and 
Cousin,  had  it  been  proposed  to  him ;  and  that  we  must  accept 
this  doctrine,  in  order  to  elucidate  and  harmonize  the  seeming 
inconsistencies  of  his  book.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  Locke's 
professed  object  was  to  trace  the  origin  (in  his  indefinite  sense 
of  the  word)  of  all  our  ideas  to  experience,  and  that  he  regarded 
sensation  and  reflection  to  be  only  two  modes  of  this  experience. 
Hence  he  singles  out  those  very  conceptions  which  Descartes  and 
Iiord  Herbert  then,  and  Kant  and  Cousin  since,  would  term 
innate,  in  order  that  he  might  track  even  them  to  one  or 
other  of  these  sources. — *  Whence,'  he  asks,  *  has  the  mind  all 
its  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge  ?  To  this  I  answer  in  one 
word.  From  experience :  in  that  all  our  knowledge  is  founded, 
and  from  that  it  ultimately  derives  itself.  Our  observation, 
employed  either  about  external  sensible  objects,  or  about  the 
internal  operations  of  our  mind,  perceived  and  reflected  on  by 
ourselves,  is  that  which  supplies  our  understanding  with  all  the 
materials  of  thinking.  These  two  are  the  fountains  of  know- 
ledge., from  whence  all  the  ideas  that  we  have,  or  can  naturally 
have,  do  spring/  Nothing,  then,  can  be  plainer  than  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  *  reflection,'  in  the  philosophy  of  Locke ;  and 
however  vacillating  he  may  be  in  his  ordinary  language,  he 
adheres  with  unfailing  pertinacity  to  his  intelligible  and  precise 
meaning  of  this  word.  Moreover,  this  is  the  proper  signification 
of  the  word,  which  'means,  £7r£(rrpo^i7  tt/ooc  kavT6,  the  reflex 
knowledge  or  consciousness  which  tne  mind  has  of  its  own  affec- 
tions. (See  Sir  William  Hamilton's  note  on  Reid,  p.  347.)  It 
is  vain,  therefore,  in  Cousin,  to  say  that  Locke  ought  to  have 
used  consciousness  instead  of  reflection.  Locke  was  too  clear  a 
thinker  to  commit  such  a  blunder  as  that  The  term  conscious- 
ness represents  the  whole  series  of  mental  phenomena,  the  origin 
of  which  he  had  set  himself  to  discover.  What  marvellous  folly 
it  would  have  been  to  have  said,  that  the  source  of  the  facts 
revealed  in  consciousness,  was  consciousness;  and  then,  with 
crowning  absurdity,  to  have  added  another  superfluous  source — 
yiz.,  sensation.  The  question  at  issue  between  Cousin  and  Locke 
is  not,  as  Mr.  Rogers  seems  to  suppose,  *  Do  all  our  ideas  come 
from  sensible  experience  ?  but,  '  Do  they  come  from  experience 
alone,  of  whatever  sort  it  is  ?'  and  Locke,  if  we  were  implicitly 
guided  in  our  judgment  by  the  dogmatic  announcements  at  the 
commencement  of  his  second  book,  must  be  held  to  reply  that 
they  do.  We  shall  afterwards  show  that  Locke  does  virtually 
admit  all  that  rationaUsts  advance,  and  that  these  opening,  most 
defiant  paragraphs,  when  explained  in  his  subsequent  expansive 
treatment  of.  the  subject,  really  mean  what  they  believe — viz., 
that  experience  is  either  the  direct  cause  of  the  introduction  of     A 
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new  ideas,  or  the  necessary  condition  of  their  appearancOj  evea 
if  they  be  created  by  the  mind  itself. 

But  if  Locke  be  interpreted  by  these  first  sentences  alone,  in 
which  he  declares  that  there  are  two  sources  of  ideas,  sensatioa 
and  reflection,  he  then  pronounces  most  emphatically  against  the 
doctrine  of  rationalism,  or  any  approximation  to  it. 

We  respectfully  suggest,  theremre,  to  Mr.  Henry  Rogers^  that 
in  this  particular  he  has  misapprehende<l  the  difficulty  which 
students  feel  in  reading  and  systematizing  Locka  Mr.  RogeiB 
says — *It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  interpretation  of  these 
numberless  passages,  in  which  Locke  so  distinctly  affirms  his 
belief  that  there  are  two  different  functions  of  ideas,  sensation 
and  reflection,  on  the  hypothesis  that  he  really  resolves  them 
into  one.' 

Now  we  submit  to  Mr.  Rogers  that  the  main  point  of  dispute 
in  the  controversy  between  the  two  antagonistic  schools  is  thi»^ 
Are  our  ideas  educed  from  experience  alone  ?  and  that  it  is  of  no 
moment  whether  we  divide  experience  into  two  or  forty  kind& 
Some  extreme  controversialists  may,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Rogers,  'assert  that  Locke  has  virtually  resolved  all  our  know- 
ledge into  the  one  source  of  sensible  experience ;'  but  the  asser- 
tion on  which  the  students  of  Locke  stumble  is  that  which  he 
makes  for  himself — viz.,  *  that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from 
experience.' 

Reflection  and  sensation  stand  with  him  on  the  same  levd. 
Their  authority  is  the  same;  they  Iwth  reveal  phenomena  of 
existence,—  the  one  as  an  internal  sense,  the  other  as  an  external 
sense.  These  phonomt^na  are  alike  fluctuating  and  contingent  in 
either  case,  and  it  is  impossible  from  exi)erience  merely,  whether 
it  b«?  exfRTionce  of  the  o[)enitions  of  the  mind  or  of  sensihle 
objrcts,  to  attain  necessiiry  truth.  In  order  to  define  yet  more 
indisputably  his  meaning  of  n*flection,  Ix»cke  recounts  all  the 
idtras  we  derive  from  that  source — viz.,  the  ideas  of  perception, 
memory,  abstraction,  &c.  Now,  the  existence  of  any  of  these 
mental  faculties  is  as  much  an  empirical  and  adventitious  fact  as 
tin?  existrnce  of  a  material  object, — e.  g.»  a  house,  or  the  snn. 
W(*  do  not  conceive  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  its 
oxi.vtf'iioe,  arisinir  out  of  the  verv  conditions  which  render  oor 
coiKvption  of  it  ]>ossible.  It  is  im])ossibl«'  for  us  to  conceivB 
spa«v  or  time  obliterate<l ;  but  wi*  can  easily  imagine  that  anj 
farnlty  of  the  mind,  of  which  we  are  made  ac4|uainted  by  reflei^ 
tioTi,  mi^ht  be  obliterated,  «'r  that  the  mind  itself  might  be  anni* 
hilattMl.  All  the  facts  that  are  revealed  to  us  fmm  the  two 
sources  of  «*xperienco  can  bo  only  c<»niinii;ently  known.  Their 
existence  can  be  i^uaranteed  to  us  only  so  long  as  the  experieiioa 
is  continued ;   with  them  the  esse  is  involved   in   the 
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But  Cousin  and  Mr.  Henry  Bogers  believe  in  an  innate  source 
of  idea^  which  communicates  to  our  consciousness  necessary  and 
eternal  truths,  the  reality  of  which,  after  they  are  once  appre- 
hended, is  deemed  to  be  indestructible ;  and  Mr.  Rogers'  strenuous 
effort  to  impress  his  readers  with  the  fact  that  Locke  believed 
in  two  sources  of  ideas  does  not  bring  Locke  one  whit  nearer  to 
this  latter  doctrine  held  by  himself  and  Cousin ;  for  both  these 
sources  are  the  Hwo  fountains  from  which  experience  fumisheth 
the  understanding  with  ideas.' 

The  defence  of  Locke,  when  we  would  show  his  fundamental 
agreement  with  the  rationalism  of  Reid  and  Kant  and  Cousin, 
must  therefore  be  shifted  from  these  imlucky  paragraphs^  wherein 
Locke  announces  as  the  *  thesis'  of  his  book,  that  all  our  know- 
ledge is  derived  from  experience.  Nay,  if  this  defence  be  accom* 
plished  at  all,  it  must  be  by  proving  from  the  rest  <rf  his  book  that 
these  paragraphs  are  indefinitely,  and  so  erroneously  worded,  and 
that  he  included  in  his  meaning  of  the  phrase  ^  origin  of  our  ideas^' 
the  occasion  on  which  they  were  manifested  in  consciousness^ 
though  chiefly  educed  from  the  mind  itself.  This  defence  can 
be  made,  and  only  this  explanation  can  give  consistency  and  sim- 
plicity to  the  otherwise  confused  and  irreconcilable  statements  of 
his  work. 

3rdly.  If  we  bring  ourselves  en  rapport  with  the  drcumstanoea 
and  the  design  of  Locke  when  he  executed  his  work,  we  shall 
clear  away  many  of  the  difficulties  that  encumber  its  study.  We 
must  remember  that  the  refined  analysis  to  which  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness  are  subjected  in  our  time,  was  unknown  to  him  or 
to  his  age.  It  has  taken  the  labours  of  Locke  himself^  of  Reid, 
Stewart,  Brown,  KsLUt,  &a,  and  the  incessant  controversy  of  the 
'schools/  to  form  and  develope  the  analytical  method — the 
appliances  of  definitions  and  terms — ^which  we  now  enjoy.  It 
takes  a  long  time  before  the  subtle,  shadowy,  and  intricate  dis- 
tinctions of  mental  phenomena  begin  to  manifest  themselves  to 
the  piercing  eye  of  the  analyst ;  and  there  is  no  more  absorbing 
historical  study  than  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  metaphysical 
analysia  New  terms  are  happily  invented  when  an  old  word 
that  fermented  with  perpetual  discard  bursts,  and  is  discovered 
to  contain  two  different  meanings,  and  is  either  lost  in  the 
explosion,  or  re-appears  with  a  novel  and  limited  significance. 
New  mental  processes  are  also  discovered,  and  theories  rudely 
formed  and  incautiously  expressed  at  first,  are  modified  and 
exactly  adjusted  to  the  facts  they  are  intended  to  explain.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  Locke  appears  to  confoimd,  in  the  word  *  origin,' 
those  two  meanings  of  occasion  and  cause  which  have  been  dis- 
tinguished and  clearly  defined  by  modem  philosophers.  This 
definition  gives  an  immense  advantage,  in  point  of  accuracy  and 
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simplicity,  to  our  inquiries.  The  want  of  it  makes  Locke  seem 
to  grope  in  confusion  and  darkness.  It  was  his  groping,  howeTer, 
that  brought  us  to  the  light 

The  key-note  of  Locke's  philosophy  is  found  in  the  first  book 
The  drift  of  the  subsequent  books  manifestly  is  to  form  a  mo- 
longed  argument  against  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideaa  Thk 
doctrine,  as  he  apprehended  it,  was  not  the  doctrine  maintuned 
by  its  adherents  now, — ^viz.,  that  the  mind,  with  its  independent 
powers,  and  regulated  by  its  own  laws,  impresses  its  own  fono 
upon  the  chaotic  vXri  of  experience,  and  that  in  this  prooea^ 
ideas  are  evolved  which  do  not  come  from  experience  but  from 
native  sources  of  the  mind.  That,  therefore,  the  mind,  in  its 
working  upon  the  materials  supplied  by  experien<^,  genermtes 
ideas  which  did  not  exist,  save  potentially,  in  the  mind  befoie» 
but  were  suddenly  awakened  in  consciousness  on  the  first  conn 
munication  of  experience.  The  two  classes  of  idea%  therefore^ 
come  into  existence  simultaneously  in  the  consciousnessi  The 
first  act  of  knowledge,  and  every  subsequent  cognition^  and  judg* 
mcnt,  and  imagination,  involves  them  both.  Not,  therefore,  innate 
ideas,  but  innate  capacities  to  form  ideas,  is  the  doctrine  so  uni* 
versally  adopted  now. 

Very  different,  however,  was  the  doctrine  which  Locke  so 
earnestly  combated, — viz.,  that  the  mind  was  ushered  on  the 
stage  of  being,  endowed  with  principles  articulately  expressed, — 
principles  both  to  regulate  speculation  and  practice ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  before  the  first  intimations  of  an  external  woriJ, 
through  sensation,  ideas  were  legibly  impressed  on  the  mind,  and 
manifested  in  the  embryo  s  consciousness.  This  doctrine  seemi 
fanatical  to  us  now,  and  unworthy  of  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  reasoning  with  which  Locke  demoli.shed  it.  But  though  it 
was  so  extremely  absurd,  yet  Locke  made  it  his  chief  olyect  in  liis 
second  book  utterly  to  expose  and  extinguish  it  These  are  his 
words  at  its  commencement : — *  I  know  it  is  a  received  doctrine 
that  men  have  native  ideas  and  original  characters  stamped 
upon  their  minds  in  their  first  Inking.  This  opinion  I  have  at 
large  examined  already ;  and  I  sup])ose  what  1  have  said  in  the 
foregoing  book  will  be  much  more  readily  admitted  when  I  hav0 
shown  whence  the  understanding  may  get  all  the  ideas  it  ha% 
and  by  what  ways  and  degrees  they  may  come  into  the  mind  ; 
for  which  I  shall  appeal  to  every  one's  own  observation  and 
experience.' 

It  is  noticeable  from  the  language  of  this  passage,  and  the 
same  fact  is  apparent  throughout  his  work,  that  Locke  had  not 
a  very  accurate  and  settled  notion  about  the  origination  of  ideas; 
he  employs  an  immense  number  of  words  to  describe  it,  and  ha 
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employs  none  of  them  steadfastly  or  with  precision.  He  writes 
like  a  man  of  common  senae,  whose  mind  was  untinctured  with 
iiny  scholastic  method,  but  whose  shrewd  observation  had  suf- 
ficed to  discover  the  absurdiiv  of  innate  ideas,  as  he  imagined 
philosophers  to  hold  thenL  It  was  sufficient  for  his  object  to 
show  that  no  ideas  could  be  present  iu  the  mind  before  the  ideas 
of  experience,  and  that  all  ideas  whatsoever  had  such  connexion 
with  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection,  that  but  for  the  existence 
of  the  latter,  the  former  would  never  have  existed.  What  this 
connexioD  was,  he  never  minutely  canvassed  and  analysed.  For 
the  sake  of  his  argument  the  fact  of  such  comiesion  was  all 
that  he  had  to  establish.  If  it  were  proved,  the  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas  waa  exploded  But,  even  if  it  be  granted,  and 
it  will  be  universally  granted,  that  the  origin  of  all  ideas  is  found 
in  experience — in  the  sense  that  witliout  experience  there  would 
have  been  no  ideas  in  the  mind  ;  the  further  question  may  yet 
be  raised,  which  never  mooted  itself  to  Locke's  mind, — Are  ^1  our 
idecis  in  themselves  ideas  of  experience,  or  are  aome  of  them  pro- 
duced by  the  mind,  but  only  on  occa.sion  of  certain  communica- 
tions of  experience?  This  double  meaning,  this  subtle  distinction 
involved  in  the  word  origin,  was  not  perceived  by  Locke,  or  he  did 
not  care  to  pronounce  upon  it,  since  it  did  not  affect  his  argu- 
ment against  innate  ideas.  If  experience  be  acknowledged  as  the 
necessary  condition  for  the  formation  of  our  ideas,  Locke's  posi- 
tion is  as  safe  as  if  we  affirm  that  experience  is  their  only  source. 
To  this  question,  therefore,  wliicli  is  the  ir.raff  i/nTi'ti"  'A'  jiliilo- 
Bophy,  we  find  no  simple,  direct,  and  unqualified  answer  by 
Locke.  We  deny  that  his  employment  of  the  word  'origin,' 
where  he  says  that  experience  constitutes  the  origin  of  our 
ideas,  decides  the  fact  of  his  opinion.  It  was  an  admirable  word 
to  express  his  thought,  that  experience  was  the  'initium'  of 
consciousness,  on  the  first  touch  of  which  the  mind  awoke  to  ap- 
preJiend  ideas ;  and  that  no  innate  ideas  were  impressed  upon 
it  from  a  beginning  prior  to  that  The  ambiguity  of  the  word 
did  not  appear  in  nis  application  of  it ;  but  since  it  is  now 
discovered  to  be  ambiguous,  and  can  be  used  in  this  appli- 
cation with  equal  propriety  by  the  disciple  of  Coumn  and  the 
disciple  of  Condillac,  we  must  expend  further  study  on  Locke's 
work  to  know  how  he  limited  or  extended  its  signification.  We 
have  alreaily  declared  our  opinion,  formed  after  repeated  study 
of  his  work,  that  the  real  puiport  of  Locke's  argument,  had  he 
fully  expressed  himself  in  modem  and  technical  language,  waa  as 
follows— 'That  experience  was  required  to  initiate  all  our  ideas 
into  consciousness,  being  of  some  the  proper  source,  and  of  others 
merely  tlie  occasion  of  their  manifestation.' 
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We  readily  admit  that  Locke  did  not  distinctly  perceive  what 
has  become  patent  through  modern  discussiona — that  the  mind 
itself  might  be  a  source  of  ideas,  and  yet  never  have  presented 
them  in  consciousness  till  it  came  into  contact  with  matter,  and 
received  its  first  sensation  under  the  conditions  of  its  own  coDSti- 
tution  ;  and  thus  two  ideas; — one  the  complement  of  the  other, 
and  necessary  to  each  other's  manifestation,  were  bom  togetiier. 
Some  passages,  indeed,  contain  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of 
this  doctrine ;  but  he  seems  to  stumble  on  them  aocidentallj: 
Most  assuredly,  he  did  not  clearly  apprehend  and  enounce  this 
doctrine  as  affording  the  true  solution  of  the  genesia  of  our 
ideas. 

We  shall  prove,  however,  that  in  attempting  to  resolve  all 
ideas  to  their  first  origin  in  experience,  his  language  constantly 
assumed  a  belief  in  this  doctrine  ;  that  he  could  not,  and  did 
not,  analyse  them  wholly  into  products  of  experience,  and 
therefore  impUed,  even  when  he  did  not  confess  his  belief  in  a 
higher  source  of  ideas.  His  faith  was  blind ;  ho  wanted  to  show  that 
there  were  no  ideas  before  experience,  and  that,  somehow  or  otho; 
all  of  them  were  derived  from  that  source;  he  also  saw  that  many 
ideiis  were  such  that  no  experience  could  impart  them — and  yet 
he  had  not  ascertained  the  only  method  of  rcconcilemeni 
between  these  sound,  but  seemingly  antagonistic  poaitioii& 
Hence  his  alleged  vacillation  and  contradiction.  Had  his  blind 
faith  been  enlightened  by  a  isteady  ])erception  of  the  subtle  dis* 
tinction  l)etween  occasion  and  cause,  which  he  confounded  under 
tlie  vague  word  '  origin,"  all  his  confusion  and  inconjastoncks 
would  have  disappeared. 

Wo  hastily  gather  up  our  proof  of  this  interpretation  of 
Locke's  purpose  and  ar«pmicnt,  which  we  are  convinced  will  dia* 
cn<jf.'ige  as  before  most  of  those  difficulties  which  perplex  and  annoy 
thase  who  have  commenced  to  study  his  philosopuical  systenk 

W(*  are  less  anxious,  however,  to  assemble  a  great  number  of 
passages  in  defence  of  Locke  against  tlu'  charge  of  sensationalism^ 
since  we  am  refer  to  the  accumulated  evidence  which  Mr.  RogeiB 
has  so  admirably  selected  and  arranged  ;  all  of  which  goes  to 
estiiblish  the  explanation  wo  have  given  above.  We  shall  only 
eliminate  a  few  points  of  evidence,  in  that  order  which  beii 
illustrates  both  Locke's  belief  and  his  difficulty,  because  Uuifc 
belief  was  ntit  explicated  and  distiuctly  pronounced  in  his 
philosoj)hy. 

L  On  the  following  passage  from  Locko :  '  He  would  hm 
thought  void  of  common  sense  who  iisked,  on  tho  one  side,  off 
on  the  other,  went  to  give,  a  reason  whv  it  is  impossible  for  tho 
same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,'  JSir  \Villiam  Hamilton  Juil^ 
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remarks :  '  In  admitting,  as  he  here  virtually  does>  that  experienco 
must  ultimately  ground  its  procedure  on  the  laws  of  intellect^ 
Locke  admits  that  intellect  contains  principles  of  judgment,  on 
which  experience  being  dependent^  cannot  possibly  be  their 
precursor  or  causa^ 

II.  The  following  passages,  referring  to  those  notions  which 
form  the  crucial  instances  of  the  controversy  between  the 
Sensationalists  and  Rationalists,  most  clearly  evince  the  sub- 
stantial identity  of  Locke  with  the  latter  school  :— 

a.  '  Evenrthing,^  says  Locke, '  that  has  a  beginning  must  have 
a  cause.  This  is  a  true  principle  of  reason,  or  a  proposition  cer- 
tainly true,  which  we  come  to  know  by  the  same  way ;  i.  e.,  by  con- 
templating our  ideas,  and  perceiving  that  the  idea  of  beginning 
to  be  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  idea  of  some  operation, 
and  the  idea  of  operation  with  the  idea  of  something  operating^ 
which  we  call  a  cause.  Then  the  mind  is  confessed  to  originate 
an  idea,  not  contained  in  these  ideas  contemplated,  and  which 
has  the  attribute  of  necessity  which  can  never  be  given  from 
experience. 

/3.  ■*  Because,^  says  Locke,  ^  we  cannot  conceive  how  simple 
ideas  of  sensible  quahties  should  subsist  alone,  or  in  one  another 
we  suppose  them  existing  in  and  supported  by  some  common 
subject,  which  support  we  denote  by  the  name  aubetcmoem 
Here,  again,  the  mind  forms  a  supposition,  and  in  doing  so, 
originates  an  idea,  which  by  no  possibiUty  could  come  from 
experience  which  only  reveals  phenomena.  The  idea  of  sub- 
stance is  formed  by  the  mind,  and  is  believed  to  underhe  all 
phenomena,  as  the  necessary  condition  of  their  appearance. 

y.  '  The  duties  of  the  moral  law  arising  from  the  constitution 
of  man's  very  nature,  are  of  eternal  obligation.'  Here,  again^ 
Locke  distinctly  confesses  that  the  mind,  on  contemplating  the 
voluntary  actions  of  man,  pronoimces  a  necessary  judgment 
which  is  rendered  according  to  its  own  constitution,  and  ia 
admitted,  therefore,  not  to  be  contained  in  the  facts  themselves 
presented  by  experience. 

III.  We  wish  to  show  further,  that  in  the  very  analysis— 
which  Locke  gives  in  his  Second  Book  of  what  he  calls  the 
abstrusest  ideas — a  g.,  space,  power,  &a,  he  always  implies 
something  beyond  what  he  has  distinctly  expressed.  He  endea- 
vours to  reduce  them  to  experience,  but  he  finds  it  impossibly 
and  his  language  constantly  implies  a  belief  in  an  innate  source 
of  ideas,  wUch  experience  only  opens  up  and  calls  into  play. 
While,  therefore,  he  begins  his  analysis  by  observing,  '  that  even 
large  and  abstract  ideas  are  derived  from  sensation  and  reflection, 
being  no  other  than  what  the  mind  by  the  ordinary  use  of  its 
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faculties,  employed  about  ideas  received  from  objects  of  sense, 
or  from  the  operations  it  observes  in  itself  about  them  maj  and 
does  attain  to  /  it  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  Locke,  the 
mind  being  thus  employed,  communicates  altogether  new  ideas, 
which  are  not  given  from  sensation  and  reflection. 

a,  Locke  says,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester — 
'  For  general  ideas  come  not  into  the  mind  by  sensation  or  reflec- 
tion, but  are  the  creatures  or  inventions  of  the  understanding,  as  I 
think  I  have  shown ;  and  also  how  the  mind  makes  them  from  ideas 
which  it  has  formed  from  sensation  and  reflection ;  and  as  to  the 
ideas  of  relation  how  the  mind  forms  them,  and  how  they  are 
derived  from,  and  ultimately  terminate  in  ideas  of  sensation  and 
reflection,'  I  have  also  shown. 

This  is  a  most  important  and  authoritative  passage :  it  might 
be  called  a  proof-passage — a  locus  dasaicus,  for  it  gives  us  the  key 
whereby  to  interpret  the  indefinite  language  of  Locke.  Genenu 
ideas  he  declares  to  be  the  creation — the  invention  of  the  mind 
itself.  The  source,  the  true  cause  of  their  origin,  therefore,  is  in  the 
miud  itself;  and  yet,  he  adds,  it  makes  them  from  ideas  of  sensation 
and  reflection.  Now,  there  is  only  one  possible  sense  in  which  this 
latter  sentence  can  be  consistently  explained  in  its  connexion 
with  the  former, — viz.,  that  these  ideas  furnish  the  occasion  on 
which  the  mind  creates  or  invents  the  general  ideas ;  his  reftr- 
encc  to  ideas  of  relation  formed  by  the  mind  on  occasion  of  the 
two  ideas  being  contemplated  by  it,  and  the  elucidation  of  hit 
meaning  that  immediately  follows  in  his  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  idea  of  substance  incontestably  prove  that  this  is  the  resl 
meaning  which  Locke  would  convey  by  his  loose  and  untechnical 
expression :  *  the  mind  makes  them  from  ideas  of  sensation  and 
reflection.* 

/i  *  Existence  and  unity  are  two  other  ideas,'  he  says,  *  that 
are  suggested  to  the  understanding  by  every  object  without,  and 
ever)'  object  within.'  This  is  iust  the  language  that  would  be 
adopted  by  a  rationalist :  it  could  not  bt^  used  by  a  sensationalist 
These  ideas  are  not  given  by  experience,  but  merely  sucgested ; 
we  must  therefore  find  their  proper  source,  from  which  they  arise 
at  the  appropriate  suggestion  elsewhere — viz.,  in  the  mind  itsel£ 

y.  Power,  he  says,  is  another  of  those  simple  ideas  which  we 
receive  from  sensation  and  reflection;  and  yet  in  the  explanation 
that  follows  he  makes  it  clear  tliat  the  miud  forms  this  notion  of 
itself,  on  the  occasion  however  of  those  ideas  being  presented.  For 
he  adds,  *observingin  ourselves,  that  we cjui  at  pleasure moveseveiml 
parts  of  our  bodies  which  were  at  rest ;  and  the  eflfects  that  natonl 
bodies  areable  to  produce  inom-another  occurring  everymomeiitto 
our  senses,  we  both  these  ways  get  the  idea  of  power.'  The  moviqg 
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of  parts  of  our  bodies,  of  which  we  are  conscious  by  reflection, 
and  the  changes  in  external  objects,  of  which  we  are  conscious 
by  sensation,  cannot  be  supposed  to  constitute  the  idea  of  power, 
but  on  occasion  of  them  the  mind,  as  Locke  says,  ^  gets  the  idea 
from  itself/ 

S.  At  the  beginning  of  chapter  26,  he  says — '  In  the  notice 
that  our  senses  take  of  the  constant  vicissitude  of  things,  we 
cannot  but  observe  that  several  particular  qualities  and  sub- 
stances begin  to  exist,  and  that  they  receive  this,  their  exist- 
ence, from  due  application  and  operation  of  some  other  being. 
From  this  observation  we  get  our  ideas  of  cause  and  effect'  If 
this  passage  be  compared  with  that  we  quoted  before  upon  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  cause,  it  will  be  manifest  that  when 
Locke  affirms  that  we  get  our  idea  of  cause  and  effect  from  this 
observation  of  phenomena,  he  means  that  the  mind  forms  the 
idea  whenever  this  observation  is  made.  The  mind,  he  informs 
us,  perceives  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  mere  fact  of  sequence  ;  and  also  attributes  necessity 
to  the  relation  it  has  determmed  to  exist 

€.  This  explanation  talUes  also  with  his  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  idea  of  space.  Locke  first  shows  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  sensations  of  touch  and  vision,  which  can  only  reveal  to  ns 
the  qualities  of  body.  But  he  proceeds  immediately  afterwards  to 
demonstrate  that  this  idea,  derived  from  the  sensible  qualities  of 
body,  is  essentially  different  in  all  its  qualities  from  the  idea  of 
body.  In  saying,  therefore,  that  the  idea  comes  to  the  mind, 
or  that  the  mind  gets  the  idea  from  sight  and  touch,  he  can  only 
mean  that  they  furnish  the  occasion  on  which  the  mind  forms  an 
idea  entirely  different  from  the  ideas  which  they  themselves 
supply — ^viz.,  those  of  the  qualities  of  body.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  iaea  of  space,  being  wholly  different  from  that  of  body,  can 
yet  be  educed  from  it  as  its  proper  source. 

These  instances  show  that  the  language  of  Locke,  even  when 
it  is  his  expre&s  business  to  educe  ideas  from  experience,  can 
only  be  harmonized  and  rationally  interpreted  by  the  admission 
of  another  source  connate  with  the  mmd  itself.  The  distinct 
perception  of  its  existence  scatters  all  the  mist  that  spreads 
over  his  pages,  and  pours  vivid  light  upon  his  otherwise  am- 
biguous system.  To  construe  his  system  intelligibly  we  must 
allow  his  phrase,  '  origin  of  ideas,'  and  the  cognate  phrases,  to 
include  the  occasion  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  our 
.  ideas. 

In  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  personal  identity, 
he  adopted,  and  rigorously  adhered  to,  the  method  and  doctrine 
of  the  sensationalists ;  and  his  chapter  on  this  subject  they  may 
claim  as  their  own.    He  makes  the  fact  of  our  identity,  so  far 
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as  we  have  any  conception  of  it,  to  depend  on  the  existence  and 
continuance  of  the  faculty  of  memory,  instead  of  making  every 
exercise  of  memory  an  occasion  on  which  both  the  idea  and 
belief  of  its  own  identity,  are  consciously  revealed  to  the  mind, 
though  they  constitute  the  cl  priori  conditions  which  make 
memory  possible,  and  on  which  tnerefore  it  depends 

In  this  instance,  therefore,  Locke  makes  the  fact  of  identitr 
to  be  as  contingent  and  changeable  as  that  fact  of  memoiy,  which 
in  his  opinion  constitutes  its  essence.  How  different  is  his  ac- 
count of  the  other  ideas  of  space,  time,  power,  &a,  when,  thoorii 
he  traces  their  origin  in  like  manner  to  experience,  he  afierwiuras 
shows  how  they  vary  in  their  absoluteness  and  necessity  from 
the  ideas  which  gave  them  birth.  His  errors,  therefore,  respect- 
ing the  idea  of  identity,  arc  a  foil  to  illustrate  the  correctness  of 
his  opinions  respecting  the  origination  of  the  other  ideas  he  has 
named. 

IV.  We  have  already  referred  to  Lockers  language  upon 
ideas  of  relation,  as  corroborating  our  views  of  the  just  inter- 
pretation of  his  fundamental  doctrine ;  and  this  defence  might 
be  elaborated  so  as  completely  to  vindicate  his  rationalism.  The 
faculty  of  intuition  is,  with  him,  the  source  of  necessary  ideas. 
The  belief  in  that  constitution  of  the  mind  which  determines  and 
gives  the  conviction  of  necessity  to  its  judgments  involves  all 
that  Reid,  Stewart,  Kant,  and  Cousin  would  mean  by  their 
different  expressions,  *  Laws  of  Belief,^  '  the  Forms  of  the  Un- 
derstanding,' and  the  *  First  Principles  of  Knowledge.'  Thett 
necessary  judgments  belong  to  a  different  class  of  ideas  fron 
those  pnmaiy  notions ;  e.g.  of  Spare,  Time,  Existence,  Substanoe^ 
Identity,  and  Power,  which  arc  disengagt»d  by  the  first  and  by 
all  subsequent  phenomena  of  experience,  and  which  form  tke 
prior  anci  necessary  logical  conditions  of  their  existence.  Locke 
admits  that  tlioy  arise  from  the  miml,  as  an  indc^ndent 
of  ideas,  though  he  also  says,  in  his  usual  indifferent 
that  they  are  derived  from  ideas  of  sensation  and  refloction,  be* 
cause  they  '  terminate  in  and  are  concerned  about  them/ 

All  the  judgments  of  the  mind  possess  an  equal  certainftT. 
Tliis  has  ))een  acknowledge<l  by  Ix>cke,  as  shown  by  the  wide 
significance  he  has  given  to  the  word  intuition  ;  but  it  has  wA 
been  apprehended,  we  think,  by  Professor  Whewell,  John  Staait 
Mill,  and  Henry  Rogers,  in  their  discussions  upon  these  menial 
judgments,  especially  in  connexion  with  that  mathematical  i 
that  two  straight  lines  crossing  onoauoiher  will  never  meet 

It  is  true  that  the  mind  pa.s.sesau  instantaneons  and  inevitebk 
judgment  on  the  relation  of  these  two  lines ;  but  not  more  to  thai 
m  the  comparison  of  two  material  objects,  one  of  which  it  vg^ 
nounced  to  be  larger  than  theother.  Theintuitive  judgmentaot^e 
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mind  are  always  direct,  and  in  themselves  absolutely  certain.  The 
nniversality  and  necessity  that  are  attributed  to  the  one  of  these 
two  judgments,  and  not  to  the  other,  belong  to  the  matter  on 
which  it  is  pronounced,  and  not  to  the  mental  act  of  affirmation. 
If  the  two  material  objects  that  are  compared  by  the  mind  were 
eternal  in  their  duration,  the  judgment  of  the  mind  would  be 
eternally  necessary :  they  would  have  the  same  proportion  to  one 
another  for  ever.  But  they  are  not ;  and  the  judgment  is  given 
contingently  on  their  existence.  So  there  are  no  actual  straight 
lines  bisecting  one  another,  regarding  which  the  mind  will  pro- 
noimce  it  to  be  impossible  that  they  will  meet  Mr.  Bogers' 
language,  therefore,  must  be  modified,  when  he  says  ^a  man 
sees  two  lines  which  intersect,  and  he  is  willing  everywhere  to 
stake  his  life  that  they  will  never  meet  again,  and  never  inclose 
a  spaca'  No  man  will  wager  his  life  on  such  a  bet,  for  a  gentle 
curvature,  inappreciable  to  the  finest  vision,  would  soon  twist 
these  lines  to  enclose  a  space,  and  tighten  a  fatal  cord  round 
his  neck. 

But  the  mind,  by  abstraction,  conceives  of  two  straight  lines, 
from  which  it  first  abstracts  the  possibility  of  bending,  and  then 
safely  predicates  of  them — ^that  they  wUl  never  meet  These 
straight  lines  have  no  actual  existence,  else  this  necessary  judg- 
ment could  not  be  given.  Geometry  must  first  make  definitions, 
which  are  mental  abstractions,  and  then  it  may  pronoimce  its 
universal  axioms.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  be  able  to  sum  up 
our  argument  imder  this  head  by  the  following  conclusive  remark 
taken  from  Mr.  Rogers's  Essay  :  '  He  who  admits  these  necessary 
truths  (viz.,  these  intuitive  judgments),  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
deny  that  the  intellect  itself  is,  from  its  very  structure,  an  inde- 
pendent source  of  ideas.' 

We  now  conclude  our  article.  We  thank  Mr.  Tagart  for  fur- 
nishing the  opportunity  of  making  these  remarks  upon  the  aim 
of  Locke's  work,  and  ihe  result  to  which  a  fair  and  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  it  must  lead  us. 

In  order  to  confute  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  Locke  an- 
nounced and  sought  to  estabUsh  his  thesis,  that  all  ideas  were 
derived  from  experienca  He  had  not  observed  the  just  but 
refined  distinction  between  the  occasion  and  the  cause  of  the 
manifestation  of  ideas ;  and  hence  the  ambiguity  and  incon- 
sistency which  prevail  through  his  work.  So  far  as  his  main 
object  was  concerned,  it  was  of  no  consequence  that  he  should 
distinguish  between  these  two  meanings,  hidden  and  confounded 
under  the  word  origin  which  he  employed.  He  was  required 
to  prove,  and  he  did  so  most  incontrovertibly,  that  without  expe* 
rience  there  would  have  been  no  ideas  in  the  mind ;  and  that 
every  idea  may  be  traced  back  to  some  expexienoe  which  initiated 
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it  into  consciousness;  this  argument  was  triumphantly  esta- 
blished. In  later  times,  however,  the  grand  subject  of  contro- 
versy has  been — ^Are  all  our  own  ideas  given  from  experience  as 
their  only  source ;  or  does  experience  lumish  the  occasion,  on 
which  some  ideas  it  could  not  impart  are  evolved  from  ns^ve 
sources  in  the  mind  ?  Upon  this  question  Locke  has  not  distinctly 
pronounced.  The  mere  language  of  his  work  is  that  used  by  sensa- 
tionalists, and  this  would  lead  us,  on  the  first  glance,  to  believe 
he  had  adopted  their  theory.  But,  on  further  inveatigation, 
we  find  confessions  that  are  tantamount  to  an  explicit  denial 
of  the  sensational  dogma ;  and  we  also  find  that  his  language 
can  be  only  intelligibly  and  consistently  interpreted  when  we 
believe  him  to  regard  experience  as  the  occasion  as  well  as  the 
source  of  ideas,  and  not  the  latter  only.  In  either  caae  his  aiga- 
ment  is  valid  as  against  innate  ideas.  He  confounds  the  two  mean- 
ings of  the  word  ^  origin'  in  the  popular  and  variable  phraseologr 
he  adopted ;  but  it  is  evident  he  included  both,  and  that  hii 
system  is  one  of  philosophic  rationalism,  and  not  of  sensationalism. 


Art.  VIII. — CoMtipation,   its   Theory  and  Cure;    embraeimy   tie 
Physiology  of  Digeetion^  and  the  Injuries  Inflicted  by  ike  Em" 
ployment  of  Purgatives.     By  John  Epps,  M.D.    8vo.     pp.  490L 
London  :  Piper,  Stephenson,  &  Spence. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  may  be  properly  called  an  age  of 
iiHiovation  and  reform  ;  a  spirit  of  independence  seems  to  be 
abroad,  which  refuses  to  bend  to  the  opinions  of  bygone  daja; 
aii<I  seeks  to  establish  for  itself  a  reputation  which  is  based  on 
the  foundation  of  tnith  rather  than  on  the  shifting  sands  of  con* 
volitional  opinion.  Thus  the  various  institutions  of  our  couiitij 
have  in  turn  passed  under  review,  and  been  subjected  to  altna- 
tions,  which  it  is  hoped  by  the  enlightened  and  the  wise,  wiU 
show  themselves  to  be  iniprovemeuta  The  universities  have 
be*  n  subjected  to  this  ordeal,  and  change  in  the  administimtioa 
of  tlicir  statutes  and  laws  has  been  the  invariable  result  Ue 
courts  of  justice  have  in  a  similar  manner  been  revoIutioniMd 
and  rrfonned  by  the  same  spirit,  and  everybody  seems  prepaml 
to  admit,  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  its  manifold  advaft- 
tagrs,  the  faults  of  the  past  should  bo  corrected,  and  the  improve 
lUL'Uts  of  the  present  generation  should  be  placed  upon  a 
auii  steady  foundation. 

Now,  when  these  facts  are  prominently  brought  befora 
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notice,  and  our  approval  is  elicited  by  the  changes  which  have 
already  taken  place,  can  we  be  justified  in  supposing,  that  any 
one  class  of  men  should  by  their  talents  or  attainments  have 
so  far  surpassed  their  fellow-men,  who  are  engaged  in  a  diflferent 
sphere,  as  to  have  encased  themselves  in  a  breastwork  which 
defies  all  alteration  for  the  better,  and  which  declares  that  they 
have  acquired  this  encasement,  because  in  their  particular  branch 
of  science  the  acme  of  perfection  has  been  obtained.  Such  a 
supposition  would  be  unwarranted  by  past  experience ;  we  there- 
fore conclude  that  every  science,  no  matter  how  deep,  may  yet 
be  the  subject  of  progress,  and  that  the  speculations  arising  out 
of,  and  the  deductions  drawn  from  facts,  which  have  been 
elaborated  by  any  unprejudiced  mind,  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
investigation,  and  demand  of  all  impartial  inquiry. 

The  subject,  then,  to  which  our  attention  is  now  particularly 
directed  is  that  of  physic,  and  the  inquiry  to  be  entered  on  is, 
whether  the  administration  of  purgatives  is  in  any  case  neces- 
sary, or  whether  it  is  not  in  all  cases  injurious.  Dr.  Epps,  in 
the  elaborate  work  under  consideration,  is  of  opinion  that  pur- 
gatives are  in  no  case  necessary  to  the  cure  of  disease,  but  con- 
siders them  at  all  times  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  patient 
He  commences  the  investigation  of  the  subject  by  showing  that 
purgatives,  as  a  general  remedy,  have  been  known  for  only  fifty 
years,  and  quotes  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  author  and 
chief  advocate  of  the  purging  practice,  to  prove  that,  in  his  day, 
the  system  of  purging  was  considered  novel.  At  page  188,  Dr. 
Epps  makes  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Hamilton's  work, 
entitled  *  Observations  on  the  Utility  and  Administration  of 
Purgative  Medicines  in  Several  Diseases:' — ^As  the  doctrine 
which  I  maintain  with  respect  to  the  exhibition  of  purgative 
medicines  may  have  the  appearance  of  novelty  ;'  from  which  mode 
of  expression  it  is  apparent,  that  the  use  of  purgatives  as  a  means 
generally  to  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease  was  claimed  by 
Dr.  Hamilton  as  a  novelty,  and  as  such  to  require  defence.  From 
Dr.  Hamilton's  day  to  the  present  time,  the  practice  has  been 
rapidly  spreading,  until  it  has  now  become  almost  universal,  and 
an  aperient  medicine  forms  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  cure  of 
every  disease.  The  question  necessarily  proposes  itself  as  to  the 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  rapid  spread  of  an  opinion,  which 
fifty  years  ago  was  novel,  if  the  administration  of  the  medicine 
recommended  be  not  necessary,  indeed  impedimental  to  the 
recovery  of  the  patient.  And  the  answer  returned  seems  to  be 
this,  that,  as  costiveness  and  constipation  enter  as  symptoms 
into  some  stage  of  almost  every  disease,  and  as  purgative  medi-  ^ 
cine  relieves  these  symptoms,  though  probably  it  cannot  remove 
the  cause  producing  them,  the  alleviation  is  considered  a  boon,  ji 
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and  a  step  made  in  the  direction  of  care,  the  purgative  was  hailed 
as  a  blessing,  and  ranked  amongst  the  remedies  of  the  first  order 
by  those  who,  for  want  of  a  better,  were  compelled  to  be  thankfol 
for  what  they  had.  Now,  Dr.  Epps  does  not  deny  that  constipa- 
tion is  a  symptom  which  manifests  itself  in  almost  all  diseuaeSi 
but  he  asserts  that  purgative  medicines  are  not  the  scientific,  the 
safe,  or  best  medicines  to  use  in  removing  it  At  page  172,  he 
states  what  purgatives  are,  and  in  what  way  they  act  injuriouslj 
upon  the  human  firame : — 

'  Piirf?iitives,*  he  says, '  are  medicinal  substances  that  irritate  the 
intestinal  tube,  and  cause  by  their  action  a  destruction  of  the  natural 
form  of  the  iaecal  evacuation,  a  fact  of  itself  demonstratiTC  of  the 
unnaturahiess  of  their  action.  Artiticial  pui^ng  is  induced  by  th« 
employment  of  purgatives;  a  purgative  is  strictly  an  irritant  to  the 
bowels.  It  is  a  foreign  indigestible  IkmIy,  and  jjoisons  the  intestinal 
membrane.  The  stomach  and  the  bowels,  to  protect  thcmselveft  from 
ihv  ])oison,  hasten  to  expel  the  ])oison  from  their  cavities,  and  pour  uot 
a  lar^e  quantity  of  fluid,  in  part  the  effect  of  the  irritation  fnini  the 
poison  itself,  in  part  it  may  be  the  eflect  of  an  eiibrt  of  natnxv  to 
sheathe,  by  ])ouring  out  an  augmented  nmeouH  secretion,  the  intestinal 
membrane  itself  from  the  action  of  the  irritant.* 

In  other  words,  the  doctor  maintains  that  the  efiect  of  a  pur* 
gative  is  to  produce  disease  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  he  justly 
ro})robates  the  folly  of  curing  one  disease  by  the  substitutioD  of 

another.     He  says  : — 

*  Purj^atives  are  j)iu^tiv(»s,  because  they  cause  disease — i.  c,  tbcr 
irritate,  Iwcause  they  are  ]K)i»(>ns  to  the  intestiusd  tube :  they  oxrifee 
uniuiturally,  and,  like  all  Ixnlies  exciting  unnaturally,  thi*y  inffiefc 
injury,  liy  this  excitement  they  cause  the  liowels  to  have  au  escc** 
sivc  action,  or.  to  use*  the  u:«ual  language,  deceptive  indeed  of  the  troe 
cniidition  induced  by  the  ])urgativeH,  they  cause  the  liuwels  to  be 
opened.  A  rcjiction  siibsccpunt  to  the  exciteuient  invariably  occurs; 
and  tbf  intestim's  pass,  the  cxiiteiJient  not  bein^  kept  up,  int<i a  state 
ofinaetit»n.  Ilene*.' const;pati»)n  almost  invariably  follows  punrmtion. 
Hence  tin*  necesKity,  on  account  of  the  induced  inaction,  of  increasing 
tlie  dose  of  the  purgative,  in  order  to  excite  the  intestine  to  a  freu 
action.* — p.  175. 

Now,  to  any  unprejudiced  mind,  the  absence  of  all  scientific 
precision  in  this  modo  of  treatment  must  l)0  apparent  A  dLsesae^ 
or  a  symptom  of  a  disea.st>,  apiM^ars,  and  the  physician  consulted 
j>roiiounces  it  con^^tiJ>ation ;  lie  prescrilKJs  a  remedy  for  iti 
removal  which  induces  an  exactly  op])usito  disease,  viz.,  that  of 
diarrhcra  ;  the  modiciiic  he  gives  does  nut  produce  the  healthy 
action  of  the  bowrls,  but  morel v  changes  the  fonu  and  uaiue  of 
the  dise:is(',  so  that  the  ]>ationt  lu'Ui  only  thcsati.sfaction  of  know- 
ing tliat  whereas  he  was  suffering  from  a  contined  state  of  Um 
bowels,  he  now  has  to  endure  the  inconvenience  of  their  beiw 
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relazeoL  What  compensation,  then,  it  msjr  be  asked,  does  he 
receive  for  the  fee  which* he* has  given  to  his  medical  adviser? 
He  is  told  to  wait  and  see  what  the  curative  effect  of  the' 
medicine  will  be  a£ber  the  more  violent  and>  injmrions  e£fect  is 
over.  He  doe»  so^  and  to  bis  great  dismay,  &ids  the  newly- 
induced  disease,  diarrhoea,  subside ;  but  in  its  stead,  the  return 
of  the  old  complaint,  constipation.  Again  the  doctor  is  consulted, 
again  the  purgative  is  administered,  and  the  same  disappointment 
upon  the  failure  of  the  remedy  to  effect  any  permanent  good. 
Thus  the  patient  is  left  to  choose  which  he  prefers  of  the  two 
diseases,  dianhcea  or  constipation ;  and  according  to  the  decision 
arrived  at,  to  take  or  reject  the  drastic  purgative*— but  which- 
ever may  be  his  decision,  he  is  atiU  the  emJbject  of  disease — and 
still  feels  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  impotence  of  this 
system  of  medicine  to  give  him  the  relief  which  he  requirea 
Besides  the  inability  of  purgatives  to  remove  the  disease  com- 
plained of.  Dr.  Epps  maintains  they  are  positively  injurious  to 
the  patient  who  tsJces  them.    He  says :  — 

*  One  would  think  that  the  pain  produced  by  purgatives  would  lead 
all  to  discover  their  injuriousnesa.  Pain  all  allow  is  an  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  disease,  and  yet,  though,  where  purgatives  are  taken,  they 
produce  the  most  violfent  pains,  few  recognise  that  the  development 
of  this  pain  proves  that  the  purgatives  excite  intestinal  disease.  Let 
the  same  amount  of  pain  and  of  diarrhoea  be  produced  by  natural 
causes,  as  is  produced  after  the  taking  of  purgatives,  and  how  earnest 
would  be  the  endeavour  on  the  part  of  most  to  remove  the  effects, 
which  they  would  be  inclined  to  ascribe  from  the  severity,  to  iniUmma- 
tion  of  the  bowels.' — p.  476. 

It  is  true  some  purgatives  are  not  so  injurious  as  others, 
because  they  are  less  irritating ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  since 
all  purgatives  are  irritants,  therefore  they  are  all  unnatuml  and 
injurious.  And  in  proof  of  the  assertion  that  purgatives  are 
injurious  to  those  who  take  them,  Dr  Epps  gives  a  catalogue  of 
cases,  some  of  which  are  taken  from  the  works  of  allopathic 
physicians  themselves,  and  some  have  come  under  his  own  notice, 
where  the  disease  has  either  been  induced  or  fostered  in  the 
patient  by  the  administration  of  purgative  medicine.  He  men- 
tions cases  of  epileptic  fits,  of  blindness,  and  other  injuries  of 
the  eyes,  of  consumption,  palpitation  of  the  hearty  dyspepsia, 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels, 
which  have  all  been  induced  by  the  injurious  properties  of 
purgative  medicine.  Nay,  more,  he  quotes  from  the  works  of 
writers  like  Dr.  Mason  Good,  to  prove  that  by  the  admission  of 
the  so-called  orthodox  doctors  themselves,  serious  injury  has 
resulted  from  this  baneful  practice.  And  then  he  appeals  to  his  ^ 
own  experience  and  practice  to  supply  him  with  cases,  which    A 
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could  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  to  show  the  destructive  effects 
which  follow  upon  the  exhibition  of  purgative  medicine.  In  no 
case  doe^  the  effect  seem  to  be  more  injurious  than  upon  women, 
and  yet  it  is  the  invariable  rule  of  the  medical  practitioner  to 
administer  a  purgative  in  every  case  of  confinement  or  other 
uterine  derangement  But  the  Doctor  is  not  satisfied  with 
barely  asserting  the  fact,  that  purratives  are  injurious  to  women 
at  these  times  and  under  these  circumstances,  but  he  supplies 
the  reader  with  a  reason  which  commends  itself  to  our  common 
sense,  why  nothing  but  injury  can  be  expected  from  such 
unscientific  practice.  Speaking  of  the  exhibition  of  purgatives 
in  coDfinements,  he  remarks  that  the  whole  energy  of  nature  is 
employed  on  the  work  of  restoring  to  their  normal  or  usual  condi* 
tion  those  parts  of  the  machine  which  have  been  called  into  a 
special  condition,  and  he  infers  justly,  that  to  disturb  nature  in 
this  work  of  restoration  must  be  attended  with  injury  to  the 
person  concerned ;  and,  therefore,  to  administer  a  purgative, 
which  draws  away  the  power  of  nature  from  those  particular 
parts  which  require  to  be  restored,  and  concentrates  the  life  power 
upon  the  bowels,  is  both  unscientific  and  injurious,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  many  of  those  diseases  which  trouble  the  weaker 
sex  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
the  object  of  Dr.  Epps's  work  ?  It  is  to  abolish  the  use  of  all 
purgative  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  And  if  this  can 
be  accomplished  with  safety  to  the  patient,  everybody  will  ame 
that  a  benefit  has  been  conferred  upon  suffering  humanity.  Now, 
the  Doctor  goes  about  his  work  in  a  most  philosophical  way.  In 
the  first  part  he  explains  the  method  in  which  digestion  is  carried 
on,  and  furnishes  his  lK>ok  with  beautifully-finished  plates  to 
illustrate  to  the  reader  the  position  in  which  the  different  orcans 
of  the  body  stand  to  each  other.  He  then  gives  us  an  analjas 
of  the  admirable  work  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  who  is  the  only  man 
that  has  been  favoured  in  his  practice  by  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
covering the  real  process  of  digestion,  and  the  facts  in  connexion 
therewith.  A  young  Canailian,  Alexis  St  Martin,  received  a 
severe  gimshot  wound,  from  which  his  constitution  entirely 
recovered.  The  only  trace  of  the  injury  was  a  permanent  open- 
ing into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  through  which  all  it«  opera- 
tions  could  be  watched.  Dr.  Beaumont  seized  the  opportunitj 
presented  by  this  cise  for  making  those  experiments  wliich  are 
the  foundation  of  all  scientific  treatment  of  cases  connected  with 
the  dietetism  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  1 3th  cluster  of 
Dr.  Epps's  work  is  full  of  scientific  information  on  the  gastiie 
juice  and  the  subject  of  diet,  and  may  hereafter  form  a  scientiSe 
ba^is  for  future  oWrvations  on  the  subject.  He  then  endcaToun 
to  show  that,  for  the  preservation  of  health,  it  requires  that 
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part  of  the  intestinal  tube  must  be  allowed  to  perform  its  work 
deliberately,  and  without  being  disturbed  ;  and  that,  if  ever  dis- 
turbance of  any  kind  be  induced  in  this  intestinal  tube,  disease, 
in  some  form  or  other,  must  be  the  consequence.  In  short,  the 
whole  work  is  full  of  practical  interest,  and  is  written  in  such  a 
simple,  yet  logical  style,  that  even  the  simplest  mind,  with  proper 
attention,  could  be  able  to  understand  the  important  information 
which  it  contains.  We  think  it  deserves  a  perusal  from  everyone 
who  desires  either  to  recover  the  health  which  has  become 
impaired,  or  to  guard  against  those  things  which  eventually 
undermine  the  constitution,  and  prepare  the  way  for  every  kind 
of  disease. 

The  one  particular  malady  to  which  in  this  work  Dr.  Epps 
confines  his  attention  is  that  of  constipation;  and  the  good 
tidings  which  he  has  to  make  known,  is,  that  homoeopathy,  bv 
the  scientific  administration  of  its  medicines  in  accordance  with 
the  law  laid  down  by  Hahnemann,  is  enabled  withoutpurgative 
or  aperient  to  remove  this  troublesome  complaint  fie  takes  a 
different  view  of  the  nature  of  constipation  to  that  which  is 
generally  taken,  since  he  believes  it  to  be  merely  *  the  symptom 
of  a  diseased  state,  and  not  the  diseased  state  itself;'  and  he 
argues  that,  if  the  diseased  state  producing  the  constipation  be 
removed,  the  constipation  will  of  necessity  cease.  To  show  the 
correctness  of  this  view,  and  the  ability  of  the  homoeopathic 
remedies  to  remove  the  malady  in  question,  he  appends  to  his 
work  a  number  of  cases,  some  of  which  have  been  treated  for  a 
long  time  by  the  best  of  doctors  under  the  old  school  without 
success,  and  upon  having  recourse  to  homoeopathy  have  been 
cured.  Now,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  be  told,  that  it  was  not 
homoeopathy  that  effected  the  cure,  but  it  was  the  powerful 
hand  of  nature.  If  this  be  granted,  what  a  powerfid  argument 
is  placed  in  our  hand  against  the  system  of  medicine  which  is 
lauded  in  our  hospitals  and  schools ;  for  those  who  oppose 
homoeopathy  upon  this  ground,  tacitly  confess,  that  though  it 
was  impoteot  to  effect  the  cure,  their  system  of  medicine  was 
most  potent  in  preventing  the  cure,  and  that  it  was  only  when 
the  patient  was  not  cured  from  the  hand  of  the  doctor,  that 
nature  was  enabled  to  effect  what  medicine  had  so  long  pre- 
vented lier  accomplishing.  So  that,  even  upon  this  ground,  it  is 
wiser  to  appeal  to  homoeopathy  than  to  have  recourse  to  the 
violent  and  destructive  remedies  of  allopathy.  But  the  number 
of  iamilies  who  liave  been  attended  successfully  in  the  most  acute 
and  dangerous  diseases,  by  no  other  than  homoeopathic  prac- 
titioners, places  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt  to  all  imprejudiced 
niincls.  Now,  as  Englishmen,  we  are  professedly  lovers  of  fieur 
play,  and  will  not  allow  truth  to  be  destroyed  by  that  ignorant 
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and  selfish  clamour  which  endeavoured  in  former  days  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  Harvey  and  Jenner,  and  to  proclaim  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  our  veins  to  be  a  fable,  and  the  doctrine  of 
vaccination  a  deceit  Homoeopathy  has  been  established  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  It  has  survived  the  bitterest  perse- 
cution, and  in  spite  of  all  opposition  manfully  announces  the 
boon  which  it  has  to  communicate.  Now,  if  homoeopathy  be, 
what  it  is  sometimes  called,  humbug,  why  may  not  the  humbug 
be  made  known  to  the  world  ?  And  if  it  be  what  it  proCeaBes  to 
be,  the  only  safe  and  rational  system  for  the  treatment  of  disease, 
why  should  not  the  public  generally  be  acquainted  with  its 
blessings  ?  The  contest  has  long  been  going  on  between  homoeo- 
pathic and  allopathic  doctors,  and  why  may  it  not  now  be  brought 
to  a  termination?  Why  not  have  an  opportunity  afforded  to 
detect  ite  fallacy  or  establish  its  truth  ?  Let  a  wturd  in  some  of 
our  hospitals  be  thrown  open  to  homoeopathic  physicians^  and  1^ 
them  stand  or  fall  by  the  result  If  they  cure  their  patients  m 
a  shorter  time  and  with  less  suffering  than  do  the  allouitliic 
theirs,  let  homoeopathy  be  freed  from  further  censure.  If  ihej 
Cetil  to  cure  them,  let  homoeopathy  be  consigned  to  the  destnictioii 
which  failure  is  sure  to  involve.  This  is  a  fair  way  of  settling 
the  difference;  and  if  the  allopathic  physicians  be  sincere  in 
their  belief  that  homoeopathy  is  humbug,  they  have  nothing  to 
fear  from^the  trial,  and  therefore,  we  should  imagine,  they  would 
hail  the  opportunity  of  raising  their  profession  upon  the  ruins  of 
what  thoy  have  so  long  despised. 

Whether  this  feasible  mode  of  testing  the  relative  merits  of 
old-system  physic  and  the  homoeopathic  system,  under  conditftoos 
in  which  the  two  systems  can  l>c  fairly  tested,  be  or  be  not 
granted,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the  facts  and  the  views  iNit 
forward  in  I>r.  Epps  s  work  must  in  time  attract  public  attention, 
and  will  thus  produce  a  state  of  mind  which  will  enable  the 
systeni  he  advocates  to  work  its  way.  Tliough  the  progress  may 
be  slow,  yet  as  such  progress  will  l)e  founded  on  an  enJighteneu 
public  opinion,  the  permanence  of  the  {irogress  will  be  in  aa 
exact  ratio  there>vith. 
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Abt.  IX. — The  Autohiograpliy  of  Francis  Arago,  Translated  from 
the  Freuch  by  the  Bev.  Baden  Powell,  M. A.  London :  Longman 
&  Co.     1855. 

2.  Metearological  lEssays,  By  Fran9oi8  Arago,  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute. With  an  Introduction  by  Baron  Alexander  Von  Humboldt. 
Translated  under  the  Superintendence  of  Colonel  Sabine,  K.A. 
Treasurer  and  Y.P.B.S.     London :  Longman  &,  Co.     1855. 

We  should,  perhaps,  be  scarcely  justified  in  asserting  that 
self-love  penned  every  autobiography.  But  if  self-love  be  DOt 
necessarily  a  vicious  characteristic  of  the  human  mind,  there  4s  no 
reason  why  we  should  hesitate  to  confess  our  belief  in  this  dogma. 
A  man  may  be  actuated  by  many  motives  in  resolving  to  write 
the  history  of  his  life,  but  whatever  be  his  object,  he  must  first 
convince  himself  that  there  is  some  difierence,  greatly  to  his 
advantage,  between  him  and  other  men  ;  or,  that  some  event  in 
his  life,  and  valuable  characteristic  in  his  mind,  have  stamped 
him  with  a  distinguishing  mark,  before  he  will  resolve  upon  the 
attempt  There  are  autobiographers  of  many  kinds,  but  they  all 
belong  to  one  of  three  classes — the  religious,  the  vicious,  or  the 
intellectual. 

We  can  easily  understand  the  motives  of  a  man  who,  after  a 
career  of  vice,  or  insensibility  to  the  claims  of  a  future  life,  is 
induced  to  exhibit  in  his  own  person  the  Divine  influence  in 
regenerating  character,  eradicating  the  weeds  of  natural  growth, 
and  sowing  the  seeds  of  faith  and  good  works.  He  may  have  for 
his  object  a  comparison  of  the  misery  and  degradation  of  sin 
with  the  happiness  and  purity  of  a  reUgious  life — he  may 
desire  by  a  display  of  the  Divine  mercy  and  power  to  give  a 
reason  why  we  should  pass  life  in  reconciliation  to  God  and  man, 
rather  than  in  enmity  and  antagonism — and  he  may  hope 
to  impress  our  minds  most  powerfully  by  recording  the  conver- 
sion of  his  own  depraved  and  turbulent  feelings  to  a  desire  for 
holiness  and  peace.  These  are  some  of  the  aims  of  religious 
autobiography,  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  praiseworthy 
class  of  those  memoirs  men  write  of  themselves ;  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  in  such  works  there  is  a  perfect  abnegation 
of  self-love. 

There  are  other  men  who  write  their  lives  with  the  deliberate 
resolve  to  represent  themselves  as  what  they  are  not  Some  defy 
the  proprieties  of  society  by  the  defence  of  infamous  doctrines  they 
do  not  beheve,  while  others  applaud  virtuous  motives  which  have 
no  influence  on  their  own  character,  and  attempt  to  obtain  a 
reputation  for  piuity  of  thought  and  action  by  exposing  the 
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secret  liaimts  of  the  vices  they  practise  without  remorse  The 
literature  of  our  country,  as  well  as  that  of  France,  offers  unfor- 
tunately too  many  illustrations  of  the  baseness  which  wouhl  thu;* 
outlive  itself.  But  no  man  can  write  an  autobiography  without 
leaving  the  impress  of  his  character  on  its  page&  He  may 
attempt  to  deceive  others,  or  he  may  deceive  himself;  but  to  say 
nothing  of  the  almost  certain  revelation  of  liis  ruling  sentiments^ 
passions,  and  feelings,  the  image  of  his  mind  is  rejected  in  the 
sentences  he  constructs  and  the  words  he  employa  As  he  traces 
the  events  of  his  life,  here  with  regret  and  there  with  exultation, 
he  leaves  on  the  page  a  more  enduring  impress  of  his  mental 
organization  than  Ls  found  on  the  disinterred  foot-printed  slabs 
quarried  from  the  shore  of  some  ancient  sea 

The  greater  number  of  autobiographies,  however,  are  written 
without  reference  to  morals  or  religion,  and  are  from  l)eginniDg 
to  end  pagans  to  self-love.  A  man  who  writes  an  autobiography 
of  this  class,  knows  that  he  has  done  something  which,  in  Lis 
estimation,  was  not  only  worth  doing,  but  deserves  the  approba- 
tion of  others ;  and  he  demantls  of  posterity  a  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  assumed  right.  We  do  not  altogether  blame  this 
feeling,  for  mock  modesty  is  not  a  virtue,  and  every  man  who 
has  dealt  fairly  with  himself  knows  what  he  is  worth  better  than 
those  who  sit  in  judgment  on  him.  He  may  estimate  himself  a 
little  a)>ove  his  worth,  by  taking  as  his  standard  a  coin  of  small 
value,  or  a  little  below  it,  by  a  desire  not  to  think  more  highly 
of  himself  than  he  ought ;  but  such  men  may  be  trusted  to  write 
memoirs  of  themselves,  and  descril)e  their  own  labours.  They 
are  like  hucksters  who  exhibit  their  wares  to  the  best  advantage; 
and  ask  the  highest  prices  consistent  with  honesty. 

To  the  last-named  class  of  autobiograjihies  we  refer  that  of 
Francis  Amgo.  He  was  a  biograj)her  as  well  as  a  man  of  scieneei 
and  an  adept  in  the  detection  of  other  men's  characters^  but  hit 
greatest  success  was  in  the  i>ortnuture  of  his  own.  His  life  was 
full  of  interest  and  instruction,  and  we  follow  his  record  of  it  like 

by  wl 
He  wj 

man  of  stronj'  will,  clear  j)ercfi)tion,  and  untiring  industry.  For 
many  years  he  was  the  dictator  of  .*K*it'nce  in  France,  but  the 
power  he  i)Ossessed  he  used  wisi'ly.  His  mind  was  of  more  than 
av«Ta«;t*  capacity,  and  it  was  essentially  philoniphic.  He  was,  as 
Humboldt  says,  *  ardent  in  discovery,  and  circinnspect  in  regard 
to  conclusions.'  He  was  less  eminent  as  a  disi*overer  than  manj 
men  we  couM  name,  if  that  word  is  to  be  conKneil  to  liim  who 
detects  new  j)henoniena  by  ol)ser\ation  and  exiK*riment,  though 
in  this  department  of  scientific  inquiry  his  lalK>urs  were  not  with- 
out fruit,  for  he  was  the  first  to  ol)serve  chromatic  polarizatioii^ 


those  who  read  a  romance,  while  he  retraces  the  path  by  whidi 
he  attained  tlie  hiuhest  social  and  intellectual  rank.     He  was  a 
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and  the  effects  of  rotation  mas^netism  ;  and  he  was  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished for  thoughtful  and  ingenious  applications  of  known 
truths  to  the  discovery  of  the  unknown.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
physicists  who  follow  a  peradventure.  His  experiments  were 
made  to  test  the  accuracy  of  an  opinion  formed  by  deduction 
from  pre-established  truths,  and  he  had  both  the  ability  and  skill 
to  comprehend  their  values,  arrange  them  in  their  relations,  and 
detect  what  was  necessary  to  unite  them.  It  is  not  from  his 
autobiography,  however,  that  we  obtain  this  estimate  of  his 
scientific  character,  for  that  document  is  nothing  more  than  a 
history  of  the  labours  and  adventures  by  which  he  obtained  the 
important  oflBce  of  Secretary  to  the  Institute.  In  the  path  he 
has  shown  us,  we  must  now  follow  him. 

Francois  Arago  was  born  in  the  Commune  of  Estagel,  in  the 
Department  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  on  the  26th  of  February, 
1786.  His  father  was  a  man  of  some  education,  and  a  licentiate 
of  law,  but  supported  with  difficulty  a  numerous  family  by  the 
cultivation  of  a  small  property,  consisting  of  arable  land,  vine- 
yards, and  olive-trees.  The  education  he  gave  to  his  children 
was  governed  by  his  means  of  payment  more  than  by  his  con- 
viction of  the  value  of  learning ;  and  a  statement  having  been 
made  that  the  illustrious  philosopher  could  neither  read  nor 
write  when  fourteen  years  old,  he  has,  to  vindicate  his  parents, 
informed  the  world  that  he  was  taught  those  arts  at  an  early 
age  in  the  primary  school  of  Estagel.  But  the  young  Francis 
caught  the  war  mania,  and  that  was  a  sad  inconvenience  to  his 
parents.  The  observant  quietude  of  his  childhood  was  ruthlessly 
invaded  by  the  passions  of  war,  and  his  youth  was  seduced  from 
the  contentment  of  unadventurous  pursuits  by  the  bustle  of  the 
camp  and  the  excitement  of  invading  armies.  The  glitter  of 
arms,  the  roll  of  the  drum,  and  the  glory  of  combat  and  conquest, 
enchanted  his  ardent  spirit,  and  he  resolved  to  be  a  soldier : — 

*  Estagel,'  he  says,  *  was  a  halting-place  for  a  portion  of  the  troops, 
who,  coming  from  the  interior,  either  went  to  Perpignan,  or  repaired 
direct  to  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees.  My  parents'  house  was  therefore 
constantly  full  of  officers  and  soldiers.  This,  joined  to  the  lively  ex- 
citement which  the  Spanish  invasion  had  given  rise  to,  inspired  me 
with  such  decided  military  tastes,  that  my  family  were  obliged  to  have 
me  narrowly  watched  to  prevent  my  joining  by  stealth  the  soldiers  who 
left  Estagel.  It  often  happened  that  they  caught  me  at  a  league  distant 
from  the  village  already  on  my  way  with  the  troops.' 

This  childish  passion  for  war,  hatred  of  all  nationalities  called 
by  his  countrymen  enemies,  this  desire  for  military  glory,  strong 
even  to  death,  supported  by  a  constitutional  courage  and  love  of 
daring  actions,  neither  entreaty  nor  coercion  could  subdue.  It 
was  highly  improbable  that  such  predilections  should  have  been 
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IB 'Mecanique  Celeeti!.'  Thig  excellent,  man  often 
vice,  but  I  uiuat  etty  tliat  1  fbuud  my  real  luaater  in 
ler'a  Tteatiae  on  Algebra.  The  cover  cousisted  of  a 
bhe  outsiilii  of  whieh  blue  paper  waa  paated.     The 

fa  not  covered  madu  mc  desirous  of  knowing  what 
from  mo.  I  took  off  this  paper  carefully,  having 
md  was  able  to  reail  unilenienth  it  the  advice  given 
3  a  young  man  who  communicated  to  him  tha 
i  with  in  his  studies :  "  (!»  on,  sir,  go  on,  aaiA  convic- 
J  you."  This  gave  nte  a  gleam  of  light:  instead 
ttempts  to  comprehend  at  first  sight  the  pronoai- 
t  admitted  their  truth  provisionally;  I  piwBeu  on 
surprised  on  the  morrow  to  comprehend  perfectly 
iq>peared  to  me  to   be  encompaased  with  a  thick 

D  the  life  of  Arago  reminds  us  of  a  confession 
ge,  who  was,  like  him,  a  self-taught  mathema- 
ot  perplex  myself  with  difficulties,'  he  said, '  but 
n  twenty  times  iu  succession,  if  necessary.  If 
5>rt8  I  could  not  make  them  out,  I  examined 
:hematician  treated  the  same  point.' 
years  old,  Francis  Arago  left  home  for  Mont- 
limself  for  preliminary  esamination,  previous  to 
;he  Polytechnic  School.  M.  Monge,  the  examiaer, 
•  illness  from  attendance,  and  the  candiilatea  were 
tris.  This  journey  Arago  was  unable  to  take, 
home  disappointed,  but  not  discouraged.  Hia 
wed  their  efforts  tc  turn  him  from  his  purpose, 
g  in  his  determination,  and  his  taste  for  mathe- 
iiially  predominated  over  his  desire  to  yield  to 
is  friends.  '  J  increased  my  library,'  he  aajm, 
Introduction    .\    I'Analyso  Infinitesimal,'  with 

des  Ef[uations  Numcriques,"  with  Lagrange's 
actions  Anaiytique.'  and  '  M^canique  Analytaque,' 
lace's  '  M^canique  Ctiloste."  I  gave  noyself  up 
ar  to  the  study  of  these  books.'  That  such  books 
en  selecteil  for  study  by  a  self-taught  youth  of 
ge ;  but  that  they  should  have  been  read  and 
Tidence  of  that  vigorous  thought  and  indomitable 
lich,  through  a  long  life,  distinguished  Francis 
e  time  for  examination  came  at  last,  and  he 
m,  in  company  with  another  candidate,  who  bad 
t  the  public  college,  to  appear  before  M.  Monge, 
lexibility  of  purpose,  in  spite  of  his  benevolence, 
didates  more  than  the  profundity  of  his  r*- *^-- 
«rview  between  thi.s  eminent  geometer  M 

destined  to  he  hia  succeasor  in   the  S 
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the  immediate  cause  of  a  suocesaful  and  beneficial  acJentific 
career,  but  they  conferred  upon  him,  in  spite  of  his  oppontioii, 
the  highest  and  least  perishable  honours  of  intellectaal  effoit 
He  desired  power,  and  he  gained  it — he  resolved  to  be  a  dicUliac, 
and  he  was — he  esteemed  all  nations  to  be  the  enemies  of  Fnaoe 
who  gained  honours  she  might  have  possessed — but  he  becuae. 
against  his  will,  the  Napoleon  of  French  science  instead  of 
French  politics. 

The  appointment  of  M.  Arago,  the  fetther,  to  the  office  at 
Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  led  to  the  removal  of  his  feomlj  firoa 
Estagel  to  Perpignan,  where  young  Francis  was  brought  nndcr 
the  influence  of  a  more  systematic  mental  training  in  the  muni- 
cipal college  of  the  town.  His  studies  were  there  directed  to  hften- 
ture,  and  to  such  pursuits  he  showed  no  dislike  ;  but  he  was  idll 
resolved  to  be  a  soldier.  An  accidental  interview  with  M. 
a  young  officer  from  the  Polytechnic  School  directing  the 
tion  of  some  repairs  on  the  rampart  of  the  town  of  Perfieam, 
informed  him  of  the  means  by  which  he  could  obtain  his  cojeci 
An  admission  into  the  Polytechnic  School  would  secmre  a  oob- 
mission  in  the  army,  but  a  qualification  was  necessanr  befiore  ht 
could  become  a  candidate  for  admission.  These  were  the  thoogbi 
which  inaugurateil  the  second  epoch  of  his  life ;  he  had  baa 
taught  how  he  was  to  attain  the  end  he  so  ardently  desired,  aai 
he  resolved  to  be  a  mathematician — that  hour  he  began  to 
His  first  instructor  was  Abl)e  Verdier,  '  an  ancient 
and  very  respectable  man ;'  but  his  knowledge  of  mathemsliB 
went  no  farther  than  the  elementary  course  of  LaCaiIle,aadtbft 
was  far  below  the  mark  at  which  I^rancis  Arago  aimed.  So  wWs 
the  old  abbd  had  guided  him  so  far  as  he  knew  the  path,  for  tke 
want  of  another  living  voice  he  plodded  his  way  through  tke 
road-l)ooks  of  Legendre,  Lacroix,  and  Garuier.  His  nTpriioacs 
is  so  valuable  (as  we  aiu  vouch)  to  all  those  who  have  to  demie 
themselves  at  an  early  ]>cri(Kl  of  life  to  recondite  studies  withoat 
the  assistance  of  a  competent  teacher,  that  we  recommend  to  sD 
such  the  consideration  of  the  following  passtige,  in  which  will  be 
found  a  sovereign  prescription  for  every  perplexity,  as  it  it 
certainly  true  that  the  difiiculties  which  no  tension  of  thought 
can  break,  are  in  time  mysteriously  solved  without  effort  by  tht 
absorbent  power  of  the  niiml : — 

'  In  ffo'in^  through  thcst'  works,  I  often  met  with  ditKcultief  which 
exliAvistod  my  iNuvors;  liu)i|iih%  thoiit;li  a  strani;c  thing,  and  litnhsM 
without  oxamplf  in  all  thr  n'st  of  France',  then*  was  n  proprietor  ni 
Kfltai^.'K  M.  l{«iynaK  who  made  the  tittuly  of  the  hiirher  mathrantaei 
his  n.»rr«ition.  It  was  in  hi*  kitelien.  whilf»  ijivinsr  onh»ri«  to  nni 
dome^tiofi  for  the  lahourH  of  tht*  ti<»xt  dnv.  thnt  M.  Unvnsl 
advantage  the  '  Hydraulic  An*hiti;cture  of  Prony/  the  ' 
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Analytic,'  anil  tlir  '  ML-caniquc  Colestf.'  This  excellent  man  often 
gave  me  useful  advice,  but  I  must  say  that  1  found  my  real  iiiaBtar  in 
the  cover  of  Garoier's  Treatise  on  Algehra.  The  cover  conaiated  of  a 
printed  leaf,  on  tlie  outside  of  which  blue  pajjcr  was  pasted.  The 
reading  of  the  page  not  covered  made  toe  deBirous  of  knowing  what 
the  blue  paper  hiii  from  nic,  I  took  off  this  paper  earefully,  having 
first  damped  it,  nnd  was  nlilo  to  read  undemeatli  it  the  advieo  given 
by  D'Alembert  to  a  younr;  nian  who  communicated  to  him  the 
difficulties  ho  met  with  in  his  atudie?  :  "  do  on,  sir,  go  on,  and  uomdc- 
tion  uill  come  to  you."  This  g«TB  me  b  gleam  of  light:  instead 
of  persisting  in  attempts  to  comprehend  at  first  sight  the  proposi- 
tions before  mo,  I  admitted  their  truth  provisionally ;  I  pnaeed  on 
beyond,  and  wat  surprised  on  the  morrow  to  comprehend  jicrfectly 
what  over  night  appeared   to  me  to  be  encompassed  with  a  thick 

This  passage  in  the  life  of  Arago  reminde  ua  of  a  eonfcHsion 
made  by  LE^raiig^.',  who  was,  like  hira,  a  self-taught  mathema- 
tician. '  I  did  not  perplex  myaelf  with  diflGcultieB,'  lioaaid, '  but 
returned  to  them  twenty  times  in  Euccesaioo,  if  necessary.  If 
after  all  these  effitrts  I  could  not  make  them  out,  I  examined 
how  another  mathematician  treated  the  same  point.' 

When  sixteen  years  old,  Francis  Arago  left  home  for  Mont- 
pellier,  to  offer  himself  for  preliminary  examination,  previous  to 
admittance  into  the  Polytechnic  School.  M.  Monge,  tlie  examiner, 
was  prevented  by  illnes.s  from  attendance,  and  the  candidates  were 
summoned  to  Paris.  This  journey  Arago  was  unable  to  take, 
and  he  returned  home  disappointed,  hut  not  discouraged.  His 
family  now  renewed  their  efforts  to  turn  him  from  his  jiurpose, 
but  he  was  strong  in  his  determination,  and  his  taste  for  mathe- 
matical studies  finally  predominated  over  hb  desire  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  his  fnends.  '  I  increased  my  library,'  he  ts,^ 
'with  Euter's  'Introduction  4  I'Analyse  Infinit&imal,'  with 
tlie  '  Resolution  des  Equations  Numeriques,'  with  Lufrange'B 
'  Theories  des  Fonctions  Analytique,'  and  'M^canique  Analytjque,' 
ami  finally,  Laplace's  '  M^canique  Celeste.'  I  gave  myself  up 
witii  great  ardour  to  the  study  of  these  hooka'  That  such  books 
shoukl  have  been  selected  for  study  by  a  self-taught  youth  of 
sixteen  is  strange ;  but  that  they  should  have  been  read  and 
mastered  is  an  evidence  of  that  vigorous  thought  and  indomitable 
porsovemnce  which,  through  a  long  life,  distinguished  Francis 
Aragu.  But  the  time  for  examination  came  at  last,  and  he 
arrived  at  Toulon,  in  company  with  another  candidate,  who  had. 
been  educated  at  the  public  college,  to  appear  before  M.  Monge, 
a  man  whose  inflexibility  of  purpose,  in  spite  of  his  benevolence, 
terrilied  the  candidates  more  thim  the  profundity  erf  his  mathe- 
matics. The  interview  between  this  eminent  geometer  and  the 
youth  who  was  destined  to  be  his  suooewor  in  the  chair  of 
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Analysis  applied  to  Geometry,  is  characteristic  of  both  the  in- 
difference of  M.  MoDge  to  everything  but  the  capacity  and 
acquirements  of  the  candidate,  and  the  bold  impetuosity  of  Arago, 
under  a  just  apprehension  of  the  native  power  of  his  mind  aod 
the  range  and  depth  of  his  mathematical  knowledge. 

^  It  was  the  first  time  that  pupils  from  Perpignan  had  appeared  in 
the  contest.  My  intimidated  comrade  was  completely  diseomfitted. 
When  I  repaired  after  him  to  the  table,  the  strangest  convenatian 
took  j)lace  between  M.  Mongeand  me. 

^  *'  If  you  arc  going  to  answer  like  yoiu'  comrade,  it  is  useless  for  me 
to  examine  vou." 

'  *'  Sir,  my  comrade  knows  more  than  he  has  shown,  1  hope  to  be 
more  fortunate  than  him  ;  but  what  you  have  just  said  to  me  might 
well  intimidate  me,  and  deprive  me  of  all  my  i)Ower8." 

'  *'  Timidity  is  always  the  exeusc  of  the  ignorant ;  it  is  to  save  joQ 
from  the  shame  of  a  defeat  that  I  make  you  the  proposal  of  not 
examining  you." 

*  '*  1  know  of  no  greater  shame  than  that  which  you  now  iofiiet 
upon  nie.     "Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tjuestion  me  ?    It  is  jour  duty." 

*  *•  You  earry  yourself  very  high,  sir.  We  shall  see  prtscndj 
whether  this  be  a  legitimate  pride.*' 

*  **  Proceed,  sir ;  J  wait  for  you."  ' 

The  examination  which  followed  commenced  with  some  simple 
questions  in  geometry  and  analysis  ;  but  th«;  professor  gradtuuly 
increased  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  for  he  had  determined  to  tett 
thoroughly  the  self-assumed  strength  of  the  young  brava  What- 
ever impressions  unfavourable  to  the  cauilidate  may  have  hen 
excited  by  the  failure  of  his  comrade,  and  his  own  disreq)ectfbl 
and  somewhat  insolent  tone,  faded  from  the  mind  of  tba 
examiner  when  he  discovered  the  power  of  the  young  geome- 
trician, for  he  foresaw  the  greatness  of  the  maturity  from  the 
vigour  of  the  youth.  As  much  delighted  as  surprised  bj  the 
soundness  of  the  foundation  that  had  been  laid,  the  profemor 
continued  the  examination  for  his  own  pleasure  woen  the 
re(}uirements  of  the  law  hail  been  satisfied,  and  the  formal  bal 
necessary  examination  was  Hnished.  After  an  examination  which 
lasted  two  hours  and  a  half,  Francis  Arago  retired,  with  the 
proniist*  that  he  should  stand  first  upon  the  list  of  aooepl«d 
candidates. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1803,  Arago  entered  the  Polytedmic 
School,  and  from  this  time  his  life  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  pure  and  physical  science  in  France,  and  with 
the  many  great  minds  which  gave  it  so  much  honour,  that  we 
constantly  withdrawn  from  him  to  watch  the  progress  of 
man  of  gt^nius  with  whom  he  wits  mure  i»r  less  a.ssi.>ciated.  The 
nanio  of  nmny  of  the  ])rofessors  of  the  1\>\\  technic  School  an 
among  the  most  honoured  in  France  ;  and  it  has  not  uufreqnenllv 
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happened  that  these  men  have  received  their  education  in  the 
school  where  they  afterwards  taught  This  was  the  case  with  Malus, 
the  discoverer  of  the  polarization  of  light  This  eminent  man,  dis- 
tinguished in  early  life  by  his  literary  attainments,  was  admitted 
into  L'Ecole  du  G^nie,  a  school  for  royal  engineers ;  but  becoming 
to  the  Minister  Bouchotte  a  suspected  person,  and  losing  all 
hope  of  advancement,  he  joined  the  loth  Battalion  of  Paris, 
and  was  engaged  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  repair  of  the  harbour 
of  Dunkirk.  His  superior  officer  detected  his  merit,  and 
obtained  his  admission  into  the  Polytechnic  School,  where  his 
high  mathematical  attainments  were  so  appreciated,  that  he  was 
selected  as  the  most  proper  person  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
on  analytical  science  during  the  absence  of  M.  Monge.  After 
following  Napoleon  through  the  Egyptian  campaign, and  enduring 
all  the  fatigues  of  the  subsequent  wars,  he  returned  to  Paris 
with  a  broken  constitution  but  still  vigorous  mind,  and  has  left 
an  imperishable  name  on  the  roll  of  science.  It  is  by  men  of 
this  stamp  that  the  Polytechnic  School  has  been  made  so  honour- 
able in  France  ;  and  such  were  the  friends  and  companions  of 
Arago. 

Soon  after  entering  the  school,  Arago  passed  another  examina- 
tion previous  to  his  removal  from  one  division  to  another.  On 
this  occasion,  the  celebrated  Legendre  was  the  examiner,  and  the 
account  of  what  then  occurred  so  much  resembles  what  had 
passed  when  M.  Monge  was  the  investigator,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  inquire  whether  the  study  of  mathematics  in  France  had  a 
tendency  in  that  age  to  make  a  man  rude,  boorish,  and  insulting, 
or  whether  there  was  not  something  in  M.  Arago'a  manners  which 
deserved  reproof.  The  unfavourable  picture  of  the  great  geometer, 
drawn  in  the  autobiography,  is,  we  believe,  to  be  attributed  to 
M.  Arago's  assumption  and  self-confidence.  Legendre  was  not  a 
man  to  win  esteem  by  gentleness  of  manner,  but  he  gained  it  by 
uprightness  of  purpose.  When  requested,  on  one  occasion,  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  give  his  vote  in  the  Institute  to  a 
court  favourite,  his  answer  was — *  I  shall  vote  according  to  my 
conscience.'  He  was  then  an  old  man,  honourable  for  his  science, 
venerable  in  age,  but  his  inflexible  integrity  brought  the  loss  of 
his  pension.  This  was  the  man  before  whom  the  stripling 
Hercules  of  analytical  science  came  for  a  second  examination. 
As  he  entered  the  study  of  the  professor  he  met  two  servants 
carrying  out  a  young  man  who  had  fainted  during  his  examina- 
tion. Nothing  daunted,  Arago  advanced,  and  so  far  from  attempt- 
ing to  propitiate  the  favour  of  this  dreaded  examiner,  he  rudely, 
if  not  insolently,  stopped  an  irrelevant  conversation,  and  made  an 
effort  to  create  an  unfavourable  opinion  in  his  mind.  But  in 
what  followed  we  detect  the  integrity  as  well' as  the  severity  oi 
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Legendre.     Having  asked  a  qnestion  whioh  required  the  wm  of 
double  integrals,  ^urago  selected  a  process  of  solution  of  which 
the  examiner  was  the  discoverer,  and  not  that  taught  in  the  das 
from  which  he  came.     Legendre  thought  that  the  selection  of 
this  process  of  solution  had  been  made  to  bribe  his  judgment, 
and  instantly  declared  his  intention  to  give  him  a  bad  maik  in 
character,  unless  he  could  give  a  good  reason  for  selecting  it  in 
preference  to  that  employed  by  his  teacher.    The  reason  was 
satisfactory,  and  the  exammation  was  closed  by  Legendre,  with  a 
remark  as  honourable  to  himself  as  to  his  self-satisfied  pupil, — '  I 
perceive  that  you  have  well  employed  your  time ;  go  on  tiie 
same  way  the  second  year,  and  we  shall  part  very  good  frienda' 
They  did  not  part,  but  a  mutual  feeling  of  respect  and  an  hononr- 
able  acknowledgment  of  talents  were  never  lost 

Tiie  mathematical  acquirements  of  Arago  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  detected  and  acknowledged  by  two  examiners^  eminent 
among  the  learned  for  their  genius,  both  of  whom  he  uaelenlv 
irritated  for  no  other  reason  tlian  his  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
allay  the  anger  or  disgust  he  had  excited.     His  object  seems  to 
have  boon  the  exhiI)ition  of  his  skill,  by  a  more  searching  inves* 
tigation  of  his  acquirements  than  was  <lenianded  in  the  ordinsiy 
routine  of  an  examination.     If  any  such  motive  influenced  him, 
he  gained  all   he  sought,  for  the  reputation  acquired  by  these 
trials  secured  him  not  only  an  acknowIe<lgeil  superiority  among 
his  comrades  and  the  confidence  of  his  teachers,  but  a  rcputatka 
in  the  most  eminent  scientific  societies  of  Finnce,  as  a  man  of 
promise  who  would  rapidly  rise  to  eminence.      At   the  eom- 
monccment  of  his  second  year  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  he  had 
made  ac(]uaintance   with    Hachette  and    Poisson,  and  witlnn 
eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  his  afiraission  he  was  elected  to 
the  high  office  of  secretary  to  the  Observatory,  an  appointmenl 
he  was  unwillini^  to  accept  without  a  condition  that  he  should  bo 
at  lil)erty  to  re-enter  the  artillery  ser\'ic«.»  if  he  pli>ased,  so  pi^ 
dominant  was  his  desire  for  a  military  cann>r  even  at  this  period 
of  his  life.     PI  is  name  was  therefore  left  on  the  hooks  of  the 
school,  and  he  was  simply  detached  to  tlie  Ob«en'att)ry  on 
service.     This  le<l  to  an  awkwanl  incident  a  few  years  later 
en,L(a<^e<l  in  a  irigon<»mtrrical  sur\'oy  in  S]iain,  for  he  was  siidilcadj 
recallfMl  to  pass  tin?   ni.*ces.<yiry  examinations  on   quitting  the 
school,  as  his  nani«.'  could  not  remain  on  the  books  more  than 
four  yeai-s.     It  litipi)«iu*d,  however,  that  hf  had  in  the  intei^al 
lieen  elected  assistant  astronomer,  and  this  was  I'cganled  as  a 
satisfaction  of  th»*  law,  and  hi»  was  allowt-d  to  complete  his  woiL 
But  the  inconv«'nit*nc<*  of  his  anoinah»us  jmsition  did   not  end 
here;  for.  aftrr  his  ckM^tion  as  a  nu*nil»fr  i»f  tht*  Institute,  he  ^f^ 
ordered  by  the  director  of  the  conscription  to  join  the  couti 
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of  tlie  twelfth  airondiaBemeDt  of  Paris,  or  find  a  substitute ;  and 
thought  himself  fortunate  in  escaping  that  which  h«  had  once  so 
ardently  desired,  by  threatening  to  appear  in  hia  official  rank  in 
the  Place  de  I'Efltrapade,  where  the  conscripts  were  to  asaemble, 
and  march  with  them  through  Paris  in  the  uniform  of  the 
iDStitiite. 

A  Frenchman  may,  if  he  please,  complain  that  the  laws  of  his 
coimtry  give  a  poBsibility  of  such  an  interference  with  the  highest 
scientific  talent,  and  say,  with  much  reason,  thatwheu  science  is 
brought  within  the  grasp  of  a  military  despotism,  its  votaries 
should  be  protected ;  and  that  a  raau  who  takes  a  high  position, 
especially  when  in  the  public  service,  should  have  no  compidsory 
obligations  under  the  War  Office.  But  while  he  objects  to  such 
an  absorption  of  all  the  powers  of  intellect  by  one  department  of 
the  state,  he  cannot  but  feel  proud  that  in  France  the  way  to 
competence  and  distinction  is  opt,-n  to  all  men,  and  success  can 
be  attaineil  by  those  who  earnestly  strive  for  it.  But  we  have 
certainly  no  authority  to  complain  of  any  of  the  anomalies  which 
may  pertain  to  the  position  of  thf  French  savan,  for  in  England 
au  Arago  or  a  Laplace  might  hnve  lived  in  indigence,  wanting 
not  only  the  comforts  but  the  necessaries  of  life. 

From  the  time  he  entered  the  Observatory  the  life  of  Arago 
becomes  intensely  interesting,  for  the  events  of  it  nre  a-tsociated 
with  the  progress  of  science  aurint;  a  period  remarkable  for  great 
discoveries.  When  still  a  youth,  and  supposed  to  be  under  the 
discipline  of  a  school,  he  was  sudilinly  j-oinoved  into  tlio  -JiK-iety 
of  mm  who  had  earned  by  their  labours  and  discoveries  the 
highest  renown,  and  by  all  he  was  treated  with  a  respect  and 
ovi'n  deference  not  due  and  scarcely  appropriate  to  his  age. 
Poisson,  who  had  selected  him  for  the  office  he  filled,  gave  him 
his  friendship  ;  Laplace,  the  most  honoured  among  the  honour- 
able for  the  loftiness  of  his  genius,  the  most  despised  among  the 
ilespicable  for  the  littleness  of  his  character,  a  man  who  could 
jjcrfect  Newton's  discoveries,  and  demonstrate  the  origin  of  all 
the  irregularities  in  the  motions  of  the  planetary  ByBteni,  but  was 
too  stingy  and  suspicious  to  trust  his  wife  with  the  key  of  the 
MUL'iir-caddy,  loaded  him  with  civilities;  whili  Btot  received  him 
as  a  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  and  engaged  his  a'wistance  in  the 
continuation  of  Borda's  researches  upon  thc'  refracting  power  of 
the  gases.  This  happy  association  of  Blot  and  Arago  led  to 
freqiK'nt  conversations  upon  the  great  scientific  projects  of  the 
d;iy,  and  the  men  connected  with  their  (■ompletion ;  but  they 
wicl'  especially  interested  in  tine  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the 
nKiidian,  commenced  by  M^chain,  and  n'>w  suspended  by  his 
doatli.  This  too  had  been  the  indirect  cause  of  the  introduction 
of  Arago  into  the  Observatory,  and  that  event  w-ns  thi 
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spring  of  his  future  activity.  His  biography,  therefore,  is  closely 
connected  with  a  project  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Institute 
when  he  was  a  child. 

Towards  the   close   of  the   eighteenth   century,  the   French 
government,  directed  by  its  men  of  science,  determined  on  the 
measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  between  the  parallels  of 
Dunkirk  and  Barcelona.     The  southern  portion  of  the  survey, 
that  between  Rhodes  and  Montjouy,  was  intrusted  to  M.  M^hain. 
In  June,  1792,  he  left  Paris  to  commence  this  work,  accompanied 
by  M.  Tranchot,  his  assistant,  and  two  Spanish  commissioners. 
In  about  eight  months  he  had  triangulated  the  country  between 
Barcelona  anil  the  Pyrenees,  taken  the  latitude  of  Montjouy, 
satisfied  himself  of  the  possibility  of  continuing  the  arc  to  the 
Balearic  Isles,  and  made  many  astronomical  observations.     But 
before  he  could  connect  the  chain  of  triangles  measured  in  Spain 
with  a  station  in  France,  he  heard  of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  execution  of  tlie  king,  and   the  declaration   of  war 
against  England,  Holland,  and  »Spain.      In  addition   to  theu 
impediments  to  the  successful  comjiletion  of  a  great  scientific 
labour,  he  became  p-rsonally  incapiible  of  exertion,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accident,  and  when  partially  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  injury  he  had  received,  and  would  have  resumed  his 
labours,   he   was    prevented   by   the   Spanish   government,  his 

f)ass[)ort  being  at  the  s«anie  time  refused,  with  lil>erty  to  chooM 
lis  jJace  of  residenct*.  He  selected  B;ircelona,  that  he  might 
determine  the  latitude  of  the  phice,  an<i  connect  it  geodesically 
with  his  station  at  ilontjouy.  Tlie  most  accurate  resnlts  wen? 
anticijxited  from  M.  M^chain,  a  careful  ul>servtT,  with  ample 
leisure,  and  jmnidrd  with  excellent  instruments.  The  difference 
of  latitndf,  liuwevtT,  Iw-tween  Montjouy  and  I>arceIoua  «ai| 
according  to  his  mt^asun-ment,  3'25  greater  than  the  known  dis- 
tance Wlwcen  the  two  places.  Many  reasons  were  j^ven  for 
this  error,  but  the  critics  themselves  were  not  in  jxissesMon  of  the 
ini'oiniation  nt*cess;iry  for  a  correct  o|)iiii(>u.  Some  attributed 
the  (litierence  of  result  to  the  imjM'rfect  constniction  of  the 
instruments,  and  some  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  observer,  while 
others  tra<M'd  it  to  the  gravitating  force  of  Montjouy.  But  IL 
M  eel  lain  himself  discovered  an  error  he  had  not  the  courage  10 
revrjjl.  an<l  timidly  rrsolv«-d  to  wait  an  oi»iH>rt unity  to  verify 
hi>  nb>eivalions.  This  iatal  secret  dt-.stroyed  his  happineo^ 
v,e;.keiied  tin- sjniii-s  «.f  his  activity,  pnMluce«|  a  restless,  irritable^ 
an<!  dis(*ascd  teiaperament  of  mini!,  and  at  last,  aided  by  tha 
natural  etfects  of  ca]»tiviry  and  fatiiiu**,  kille<i  him. 

That  Mich  a  wurk  shonM  he  left  nntinishod,  and  in  a  state  of 
so  much  doubt  and  error,  a])]M'areii  to  the  associated  phyaiGMt% 
liioi  and  Arago,  a  nproach  to  France  and  her  men  of  acMnfliL 
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and  they  became  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  compieting  the  work, 
tind  removing  the  supposed  disgrace.  Laplace,  naviDg  approved 
their  plans,  interested  himself  in  obtaining  their  appointment  to 
the  service,  and  procuring  from  the  government  the  necessary 
funds.  Both  these  objects  were  attained,  and  MM.  Biot  and 
Arago  left  Paris  early  in  1806  to  commence  their  labours. 

The  appointment  of  M.  Arago  to  this  service  is  one  of  those 
strange  events  in  human  life  out  of  the  range  of  the  anticipations 
of  all  the  individuals  principally  concerned— a  link  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  a  chain  of  existence,  perfectly  adapted  to  its 
place  when  introduced,  but  which  no  man  could  have  recognised 
as  belonging  to  it.  M.  MtSchain  had  become  acquainted  with 
Arago'a  lather  in  1794,  during  his  survey  in  the  Pyrenees.  In 
1803,  the  Academician  again  visited  Perpignan,and  Francis  An^o 
was  then  preparing  to  take  his  examination  previous  to  his 
entering  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  his  father  anxiously  sought 
the  advic«  of  a  friend  whose  scientific  attainments  and  public 
engagements  gave  authority  to  his  opiniona  M.  M^hain  had  but 
little  hope  of  the  udmi^ision  into  the  national  scientific  school  of 
a  youth  who  had  received  so  little  assistance  in  his  studies ;  but 
recommended  that,  in  the  event  of  his  being  accepted,  he  should 
confine  his  hopes  to  a  commission  in  the  artillery  or  engineers, 
and  aim  at  no  higher  service.  It  is  most  remarkable,  that  in  two 
years  and  a  half  from  the  tiitie  of  this  conversation,  Francis 
Arago  occupied  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Observatory, 
vacated  by  M.  Jk'chain's  son,  and  ia  four  years  was  finishing  the 
work  of  the  Academician  himself. 

A  more  unfortunate  period  for  the  commencement  of  an  im- 
portant scientific  survey  in  a  foreign  country  could  not  have  been 
selected,  than  that  in  which  Biot  and  Arago  began  their  labouia 
All  Europe  was  agitated  by  rumours  of  war,  and  those  nalAons 
not  then  involved  in  strife  were  expecting  and  preparing  for  its 
approach.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  geodesic  survey,  requiring 
stations  and  a  system  of  signals  upon  mountain  summits,  was  an 
imprudent  enterprise.  To  Arago,  the  danger  of  the  service  was 
])ml)ably  one  of  its  charms,  for  it  satiwtied  his  love  of  adventure 
n-s  well  as  his  ardour  for  science,  and  hi-;  oounige  and  perseverance 
wore  as  much  demanded  as  his  intell  it,'ence.  For  two  years  he 
was  thus  occupied  in  Spain.  In  the  establishment  of  stations 
and  signals  he  traversed  at  all  hours,  but  chietly  by  night,  the 
niountain  ranges  separating  Valencia  and  Catalonia  from  Ar^on ; 
and  the  ennui  of  which  he  complains  in  the  intervals  between 
his  journey  was  only  relieved  by  the  occasional  friendly  visit  of 
a  chief  of  banditti  or  the  more  dangerous  familiarity  of  two 
Carthu.sian  monks, 

Fornitntara  was  the  Bouthem  extremity  of  tlie  arc  to  be  mea- 
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sured,  and  when  the  latitude  had  been  tak^  M.  Biot  letmned  ta 
France,  leaving  Arago  to  make  the  geodesical  junction  of  tlie 
Island  of  Majorca  to  Ivica  and  Formentam,  bo  as  to  obtain  hj 
a  single  triangle  the  measure  of  an  arc  of  parallel  of  one  degree 
and  a  half.    The  most  adYentiux>u8  part  of  the  aervioe  was  nov 
to  come.    While  he  was  in  Majorca  measuring  the   latitude 
and  azimuth,  the  French  army  entered  Spain,  and  the  yoimg 
astronomer  became  at  once  the  object  of  popular  snsfncKMi,  a 
report  spreading  that  he  was  occupied  every  night  at  his  station  on 
the  Clop  de  Qcdazo,  a  high  summit  over  the  port^  in  mmUng 
signals  to  the  French  generals.    So  violently  were  the  pecnle 
excited  against  him,  that  he  was  compelled  to  seek  protedioa 
from  the  rage  of  the  mob  in  the  Spanish  Castle  of  Belver ;  baft 
even  there  safety  was  not  secured,  for  an  attempt  was  made  by  a 
monk  to  persuade  the  soldiers  who  brought  food  from  the  town 
for  him  and  his  companion,  M.  Bertherie,  to  murder  him  fay 
poison.     This  happened  in  July,  1808,  and  a  month  passed  befcm 
he  was  able  to  make  his  escape  to  Algiers.     Here  he  obtained  a 
passage  for  his  companion  and  himself  in  an  Algerian  vessel  bot 
she  was  boarded  by  a  Spanish  corsair  from  Palamos  when  entering 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  wsus  carried  as  a  prize  to  RrmaiL     The 
authorities  at  that  place  detained  the  vessel,  and  imprisoned  ths 
crew  and  passengers ;  but  the  ship  belonged  to  the  JDey  of 
Algiers,  and  in  Noveml)er  she  was  given  up,  and  an  attempt 
maile  to  reach  Marseilles.     The  white  buildings  of  the  town  i 
in  si<^ht,  and  all  the  passengers  were  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  a 
spef^'ly  termination  of  the  voyage,  when  a  gust  of  the  mislnl 
drove  the  vessel    southward,  and  on  the  5th  of  I>eeember« 
M.  Arago  and  his  com]  Minion  hmded  at  Bougie.     Finding  ihil 
no  sailor  would  at  that  time  of  the  year  venture  by  sea  to  A^gieo^ 
a  bargain  was  made  with  a  Mohammedan  priest  to  condnct  tht 
party  ovorlaud,  a  route  which  liad  far  more  real  dangers  than  ths 
Al;;erine  sailors  fancied  at  8i*a. 

From  the  end  of  December,  1808,  till  June,  1809,  Aiago  wm 
detained  in  Algiers,  and  at  Itmi  barely  escaped  captare  fajsa 
English  frigate  when  entering  Marseilles.  His  perilous  acnriuig 
however,  was  now  terminateiL  He  was  received  by  hia  family 
with  the  joy  of  him  who  said,  *  This  my  son  was  dead  and  isafiie 
again  ;  he  was  lost  and  is  found' — or  of  him  who,  having  mfhsrf 
to  be  comforted,  sayiuj^s  '  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  mj 
soil  niourning,'  found  <KC£usion  afterwards  for  the  ezclamataoni 
'  Now  let  me  die,  since  I  have  seen  thy  face,  because  thou  art  Ml 
alive/  A  watch  he  had  suld  to  purchase  food  ha^l  M}^^  into  tks 
haiiils  of  his  family,  and  was  regarded  as  a  certain  proof  of  U 
death.  His  scientitio  friends,  too,  hastened  to  give  hun  proofcef 
the  interest  they  took  in  him  and  in  his  labours.     '  The  fiiai  ~ 
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I  received  from  Paris,'  ho  says,  'contained  tealimouiala  of  sym- 
pathy and  congratulation  on  the  termination  of  my  lalxtrioua 
and  perilous  adventure  ;  it  was  bora  a  man  already  in  possession 
of  aa  European  reputatiou,  but  whom  I  had  never  seen :  M.  de 
Humboldt,  after  what  he  bad  lieard  of  my  misfortunes,  ofi«;red  ma 
hifl  friendship.  Such  was  the  origin  of  a  connexion  which  dates 
from  nearly  forty  years  back,  without  a  single  oloud  having 
troubled  it.  The  iudisBoiuble  bond  science  throws  around  the 
men  who  cultivate  it,  is  not  the  least  among  its  many  advantages. 
It  is  iirespectiTe  of  nationalities  and  the  prejudices  of  par- 
tisanship. Hombuldt  was  not  deterred  by  the  recollection  of 
Jena  from  securing  the  friendship  of  Arago;  Davy  was  welcomed 
in  Paris  by  its  moat  eminent  men  of  science,  when  the  name  of 
England  was  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  French  public  with 
all  that  is  detestitble  in  the  annals  of  selfi^ness  and  crime  ;  and 
now  that  En^acd  and  France  have  joined  hauda  as  allies,  and 
stand  in  combat  agaiust  the  hordes  of  Russia,  we  cannot  forget 
that  there  are  such  men  in  St.  Peteishurg-h  as  Peters  und  Struve. 
That  is  a  noble  intelligence  which  can  thus  unite  in  respect,  syuk- 
pathy,  and  afieetion  men  of  all  races,  and  iuimita  as  one  test 
of  brotherhood  a  tiesire  to  discover  physical  truths,  and  a  devotion 
to  the  study  of  nature. 

In  September,  I80il,  and  only  a  few  days  after  his  return  to 
Paris,  Arago  was  elected,  by  forty-seven  votes  out  of  fifty-two,  a 
member  of  the  French  Institute.  The  proposal  of  conferriog  upon 
him  this  honour  w;ia  for  a  time  opposed  by  Laplace,  because  he 
felt,  and  not  withuiit  reason,  that  his  election  would  be  a  dia^ 
cuuragement  to  Poisson,  who  was  not  leas  worlity  of  the  honour, 
and  had,  as  he  thought,  the  first  ckiira.  Finding,  however,  that 
the  members  had  resolved  to  support  hia  nominatioa,  he  withdrew 
his  objection,  and  gave  him  his  vote.  Arago  was  at  this  time 
oLily  twenty-three  years  of  age,  bnt  at  once  took  a  lead  in  the 
Academy,  and  bf^foTB  the  year  dosed  was  elected  by  the  Coaseil 
dii  Perfectionnement  of  the  Polytechnic  School  to  the  chair  of 
Analysis  applied  to  Geometry-,  vacated  by  M.  Mouge.  After 
t  iie  death  of  Delambre,  tlie  au^or  of  the  well-known  'History  of 
Astronomy,'  whidi  happened  in  August,  lHi2,  a  desire  was  ex- 
pres.sed  to  elect  ^Vrago  to  the  office  of  perpetual  secretary  to  the 
In)>titute,  but  he  strenuously  oppo,«ed  the  nomination,  and  sup- 
ported the  election  of  M.  Fourrier.  This  eminent  man,  who 
'  fulfilled  the  duties  of  secretary  with  much  distinction,  but  not 
without  some  feebleness,  some  negligence  ou  account  of  his  bad 
health,  died  on  tiio  16th  of  March,  IS30,'  and  in  the  following 
June,  Arago  wa.^  elected,  and  held  the  appointment  till  his  death. 

Aiiioui,'  the  dittit.'.s  of  the  secretary  of  the  Institute  is  that  of 

writing  the  menioirs  of  deceased  uiembeni,  and  thus  transmittin" 
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to  posterity  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  history  of  the 
scientific  progress  of  the  age.  It  is  not  now  our  business  to  review 
the  doges  written  by  Arago  in  the  execution  of  his  duty ;  bat 
without  that  minute  examination  which  the^  will  so  richly  repay 
we  may  characterize  them  as  admirable  cntiques  upon  scientific 
talent,  blended  with  clear  descriptions  of  important  discoveriea^ 
and  honest  estimates  of  the  mental  characteristics  and  scientific 
claims  of  individuals  If  his  judgment  was  sometimes  perverted 
by  a  passionate  nationality,  he  always  gave  evidence  of  a  strong 
conviction  founded  upon  careful  research ;  and  if  in  some 
instances  his  decisions  were  so  swayed  by  the  bias  of  his  mind 
and  his  preconceived  opinions,  as  to  give  expression  to  observations 
of  unnecessary  severity,  he  was,  notwithstajiding,  governed  by  an 
intense  regard  for  the  interests  of  science,  and  an  earnest  endeft* 
vour  to  encourage  research  by  a  liberal  reward  of  honour  to  those 
who  successfully  employed  themselves  in  experimental  inves* 
tigations. 

While  following  the  autobiography,  wo  have  perhaps  given  too 
much  importance  to  the  events  of  the  early  life  of  Arago,  tboudi 
to  unscientific  readers,  and  those  who  are  pleased  to  trace  the 
develoj)nient  of  genius,  this  portion  of  his  history  may  not  be  the 
least  interesting ;  and  by  other  readers  it  may  be  less  regretted, 
as  the  only  volume  before  us  of  the  intended  English  tnmslation 
of  his  works  is  that  containing  the  Meteorologicail  Essays,  whidi, 
however  interesting  and  valuable,  do  not  admit  of  more  than  a 
brief  notice,  without  entering  upon  a  minute  investigation  of  hit- 
torioal  documents,  and  the  deductions  drawn  from  them.  Thb 
volume  contains  five  E&says,  the  subjects  of  which  are:  Thtmdcr 
and  Lightning — Electro- Magnetism — Animal  Electricity — ^Ter- 
restrial Magnetism — and  the  Aurora  Borealis.  They  differ  orcn 
tially  in  design,  but  they  are  all  acceptable  contributions  to  the 
poi)ular  scientific  literature  of  the  age. 

The  Essay  on  Thunder  and  Lightning  is  a  masterlv  exposi- 
tion of  the  state  of  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  these  imposiag 
phenomena.  It  is  written  in  a  style  calculated  to  entice  Uie 
readtT  to  follow  the  investigations,  and  illustrates,  bv  a  pleanng 
examj>lfs  tiie  process  of  philosophical  inquiry.  Whether  regaidea 
&s  u  rrHvme  of  the  scattered  evidence  of  luist  ages*  or  asacaiefol 
examination  of  the  (logma.s  of  science  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
})uhlio,  its  value  consists  in  the  detection  of  the  doubtful 
tionship  ofaiiLsumed  facts,  and  in  a  clear  statement  of  the  ol 
tions  still  required  to  so  connect  the  discoveries  already  made  as 
to  establish  or  disprove  adepti'il  theories.  The  Essay  contaiBB 
abundant  evidfuci*  of  the  authors  power  of  minute invi 
vivid  ]XTception,  an<l  cautiims  generalizatii>n. 

Anigo  8  object  in  writing  the  jmper  on  Electro-Magnetivn 
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evidently  to  claim  for  France  generally,  and  for  himself  in  par- 
ticular, a  large  share  of  important  discoveries  in  this  new  but 
now  highly  advanced  branch  of  physical  science.  His  first 
Essay  on  the  subject,  he  informs  us,  was  written  in  1816  ;  and  was 
a  protest  against  a  charge  made  by  the  editors  of  the '  Bibliothfeque 
Universelie  de  Genfeve,'  in  some  prefatory  remarks  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Children's  battery  and  experiments  gainst  the  French 
philosophers,  who,  the  writer  said,  had  received  from  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country  large  sums  of  money  for  the  purchase  of 
instruments,  and  had  done  nothing.  Arago,  in  whom  nationality 
was  an  irresistible  instinct,  was  indignant  But  no  one  can  now 
repeat  the  charge  of  which  he  then  complained ;  for  whatever 
occasion  there  may  have  been  for  the  reproach  wlien  it  was 
written,  the  honour  of  France  has  been  fully  redeemed  by  the 
labours  of  Ampfere,  Biot,  Becquerel,  and  other  men  of  equal 
enei^  in  resecux^  if  of  less  reputation. 

The  first  discovery  to  which  Arago  lays  claim  as  belonging  of 
right  to  himself,  is  that  of  the  induction  of  magnetism  in  soft 
iron  by  the  coDductiog  wire  of  a  voltaic  pile.  This,  however,  was 
so  obvious  a  deduction  from  Oersted's  discovery  of  the  deflection 
of  magnetic  needles  by  the  voltaic  current,  that  it  could  scarcely 
have  escaped  the  mind  of  any  man  when  repeating  the  experi- 
ments of  the  Daiiiah  ph  iloaopher.  Arago's  princijHd  experiment 
in  electric  science  was,  therefore,  that  of  '  rotation  magnetism  ;' 
and  the  anxiety  with  whieli  he  defends  his  right  of  priority,  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  value  he  attached  to  the  discovery,  though, 
for  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  phenomena,  we  are 
indebted  to  Faraday. 

If  we  strip  Arago's  observations  and  experiments  of  all  the 
extraneous  importance  they  derive  from  his  high  reputation,  and 
discard  the  practice,  but  too  common  among  a  certain  class  of 
philosophers,  of  mystification,  they  may  be  described  in  a  few 
intelHgible  words.  While  engaged  wiih  Humboldt  and  Biot  on 
Greenwich-hill,  in  making  some  experiments  on  the  magnetic 
intensity,  he  observed  that  when  the  needle  was  put  into  vibra- 
tion in  proximity  to  other  substances,  evu  those  which  are  non- 
metallic,  it  came  to  rest  quicker  than  wbL'u  vibrating  at  a  distance 
from  thepi.  Subsequent  experiments  jjioved  this  observation  to 
bo  correct ;  and  further  research  demouslrated  that  a  magnet  in 
rotation  gave  motion  to  a  plate  of  copi>er  so  suspended  under 
as  to  be  free  to  obey  the  impulse. 

The  publication  of  these  results  immediately  attracted  the 
attL-ntion  of  scientific  men,  not  so  much  bfttauseitwas  perceived 
that  they  had  a  direct  application  to  tlie  improvemeiit  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  but  because  they  suggi=sted  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering some  new  magnetic  conditions,  anti  promised  a  belter 
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aoquaintance  with  the  occult  principle  of  terrestrial  xnagneiisin. 
The  subject  was  experimentally  examined  by  Babbage  and 
Herschel,  who  verifi^  the  results  announced  by  Arago  so  far  as 
related  to  the  metals,  but  could  detect  no  force  between  the  needle 
and  other  substanoea  The  production  of  the  phenomena  they 
attributed  to  magnetic  induction,  each  pole  of  the  magnet 
inducing  in  that  part  of  the  plate  nearest  to  it  a  polarity  opposite 
to  its  own.  The  force  thus  excited  was,  therefore,  according  to 
their  hypothesis,  attraction.  This  explanation  was  rejected  by 
Arago,  and  Ampfere  asserted  that  the  force  was  repulsive.  The 
action  so  xmexpectedly  discovered  to  exist  l)etween  magnets  and 
non-metallic  bodies,  of  which  Barlow  and  Herschel  could  obtain 
no  evidence,  because,  according  to  Arago,  they  were  placed  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  needle,  seemed  to  prove  that  magnetism 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  phenomena.  Coloumb  boldly  asserted 
that  '  all  bodies,  organic  and  inorganic,  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  organic  force  ;'  and  Biot  was  of  opinion  that  ^  either  all 
substances  in  nature  are  susceptible  of  magnetism,  or  they  all 
contain  portions  of  iron  or  some  other  magnetic  metal  which 
communicates  to  them  this  property.' 

Such  were  the  difiFerences  of  opinion  when  Faraday  commenced 
his  investigations,  and  succeeded  in  reconciling  all  minds  by  the 
announcement  of  the  presence  of  magnetic  electricity.  Having 
already  obtained  electricity  by  the  action  of  magnets,  he  examined 
Arago  s  experiments  with  deep  interest,  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  he  should  find  in  the  facts  the  proof  of  the  existence  of 
another  source  of  electricity,  and  a  means  of  constructing  a  new 
electrical  machine.  With  the  large  compound  magnet  of  the 
Royal  Institution  he  commenced  his  experiments,  mounting  a 
disc  of  copper,  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  a  fifth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  upon  a  brass  axis  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit 
of  either  horizontal  or  vertical  revolution.  Upon  connecting 
his  apparatus  with  a  galvanometer,  he  found  that  as  long  as  the 
disc  was  at  rest  the  needle,  was  unaffected,  but  the  moment  it  was 
put  in  motion,  the  galvanometer  gave  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  an  electric  current.  But  we  may  give  the  result  in  Faraday's 
words : — 

*  It  is  DOW  evident  that  the  rotating  plate  is  merely  anotlJer  form  of 
the  simple  experiment  of  passing  a  piece  of  metal  between  the  mag- 
netic poles  in  a  rectilinear  direction,  and  that  in  such  cases  currents  of 
electricity  are  produced  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  motion 
and  crossing  it  at  the  place  of  the  magnetic  pole  or  poles. 

*  Now  that  the  existence  of  these  currents  is  known,  Arago's  phe- 
nomena may  be  accounted  for  without  considering  them  as  due  to  the 
formation,  in  the  copper,  of  a  pole  of  the   opposite   kind   to  that 

zimated,  surrounded  by  a  different  polarity  of  the  same  kind ; 
er  is  it  essential  that  the  plate  should  acquire  and  lose  its  state  in 
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a  finite  time ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  seem  necessary  that  any 
repulsive  force  should  be  admitted  as  the  cause  of  the  rotation.' 

Of  the  other  Essays,  that  upon  '  Terrestrial  Magnetism'  is  the 
only  one  on  which  we  can  make  any  remarks.  The  subject  is  one 
of  great  difficulty,  requiring  long-continued  careful  observations, 
ana  the  combined  researches  of  many  observers.  The  discoveries 
which  have  so  clearly  demonstrated  an  intimate  relationship 
between  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  have  done  little  or 
nothing  towards  proving  the  origin  of  the  variations  in  magnetic 
declination,  inclination,  and  intensity.  From  this  remark  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  in  a  subject  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of 
mankind  in  a  higher  degree,  perhaps,  than  any  other  physical 
science,  that  the  physicist  1ms  abandoned  the  subject  as  one  of 
hopeless  pursuit^  or  that  he  is  inactively  waiting  for  an  accidental 
solution  of  the  difficulties.  We  recommend  Arago's  Essay  to 
careful  perusal  as  an  evidence  of  the  patient  observation  with 
which  the  subject  is  studied ;  and  the  reader  will  at  the  same  time 
learn  the  extent  of  our  ignorance  and  the  process  by  which 
knowledge  is  sought  Arago's  observations  extend  over  a  period 
of  forty- two  years,  commencing  in  1810.  The  record  of  his 
observations  on  the  daily  variation  consists  of  six  large  folio 
volumes,  containing  together  2076  pages,  and  52,599  observationa 
During  this  long  period  he  made  on  an  average  eleven  observa- 
tions every  day,  beginning  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  ending 
at  eleven  at  night  But  *  sometimes  we  find  him  observing  from 
hour  to  hour  until  half  an  hour  after  midnight,  and  then  rising 
so  as  to  begin  the  same  work  again  at  four  the  next  morning. 
Under  some  circumstances,  we  find  the  observations  succeed 
each  other  every  five  or  even  every  three  minutes.'  The  result 
of  his  persevering  labours  is  soon  told,  and  will  be  thought  an 
inadequate  reward  by  those  who  have  a  habit  of  sneering  at 
scientific  enthusiasm.  He  ascertained  that  in  Paris  the  daily 
motions  of  the  needle  are  generally  regular,  two  complete 
oscillations  being  made  every  day. 

*  Beginning  from  11  h.,  p.m.  the  north  end  of  the  needle  moves 
from  west  to  east,  reaches  a  minimum  declination  at  8^  h.  a.m.,  and 
then  retrogrades  towards  the  west  to  attain  its  maximum  declination 
at  1 J  h.  P.M. 

*  From  l^  h.  p.m.  the  needle  moves  again  towards  the  east,  reaches 
a  second  maximum  between  8  h.  and  8  h.  p.m.,  and  returns  again 
towards  the  west  to  attain  its  second  maximum  at  11  h.  p.m. 

'  The  greatest  amplitude  is  that  of  the  semi-oscillation,  which  takes 
place  between  8  h.  a.m.  and  1  h.  p.m. 

With    much   confidence    we   commend  this  volume  to   our 
readers,   for  it  is  popular  as  well  as  scientific,  and  not  only 
teaches  what  has  been  discovered,  but  points  out  what  is  J^^ 
required^  and  how  that  is  to  be  attained.  ^r 
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The  Sojiff  of  Hiawatha.    By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.    Fcap.  Svo. 

pp.  316.     5s.     London :  Bogue.     l8o5. 

In  proportion  to  tlie  eminence  of  tlie  reputation  which  Mr.  Longfellov 
has  to  sustain  or  to  lose  as  a  poot  sliould  be  the  care  with  which  thjt 
reputation  is  guarded.  This  law,  wc  fear,  the  author  lia^  disobeyed  in 
the  publication  of  the  production  now  before  lu.  It  appcarv  to  u 
altogether  unworthy  of  his  genius  and  his  fame,  if  indeed  we  ought  iwC 
rather  to  designate  it  as  a  liberty  taken  with  the  public.  The  poem 
is  founded  on  a  tradition  prevalent  among  the  North  American  TtiHUiia^ 
of  a  iM.*rsonage  of  miraculous  birth,  who  was  sent  among  them  bj  the 
Great  Spirit  to  clear  their  rivers,  forests,  and  lishing  grounds,  and  to 
teaeh  them  the  arts  of  peace.  The  advent  and  mission  of  this  Hiawstlu 
foruLs  the  main  subject  of  nearly  six  thousand  lines,  without  rhyme  iir 
variety  of  metre.  How  wearisome  they  become,  the  reader  mar 
ima;;ine,  from  one  short  specimen.  The  speaker  is  a  worthy  rejoicing 
in  tiie  name  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis,  who,  standing  on  the  edge  of 
a  dam,  thus  addresses  a  beaver,  who  opportunely  made  his  appear* 
ance  : — 

*  Oh,  my  friend,  Ahmeek,  the  beaver, 

Cool  and  pleasant  is  the  water ; 

Let  me  dive  into  the  water. 

Let  me  rest  there  in  your  ludgt^s ; 

Change  me  too  into  a  beaver  I' 

Cautiously  replied  the  beaver, 

AVith  reserve,  he  thus  made  answer, 

*  Let  me  lirst  consult  the  others. 

Let  me  ask  the  other  beavers.* 

Let  the  reader  multiply  the  effect  pro<luced  on  his  mind  faj  these 
lines  by  five  or  »'\\  hundred,  and  he  will  have  a  tolerablj  aceant* 
notion  of  tlie  general  character  of  the  )MX'm.  Many  of  ita  incidenia 
are  the  intercourses  and  loves  of  the  personifieil  elements — the  Sua 
the  East  Wind,  «&c  ,  but  we  liX)k  in  vain  for  the  grace  of  Miltoii*i 

*  Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing, 
As  he  met  her  once  a  mayiiig.* 

They  are  alway*  tame,  and   sometimes   absolutely   childiah. 
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instance  of  the  method  in  which  wjenoa  intcniJcd  to  be  sublime  an; 
dealt  with,  is  furnished  at  the  openiog-  of  the  poem,  when  the  '  Great 
Spirit,  the  Master  of  Life,'  is  represented  as  appearing  from  heaven, 
and  summoning  the  warrior-tribea  to  liiiteii  to  his  enuuael,  and  to  the 
promise  of  the  coming  Hiawatha.  His  lir^t  august  act  was  to  mana- 
facture  a  tobacco-pipe,  and,  erect  on  a  lofty  mountain,  to  smoke  it  out 
before  the  eyes  of  his  creatures.  He  next  taught  them  to  cultivate 
the  same  questionable  habit,  in  token  of  peace ;  and  Anally,  risen  to 
heaven,  elate  upon  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke!  The  reader  will  think 
wc  are  in  jest.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  representing  the  truth  with- 
out the  slightest  exaggeration.  The  same  is  thus  described  in  the 
closing  lines  of  the  first  canto : — 

While  the  Master  of  Life  ascending 
Through  the  opening  of  cloud-curtains. 
Through  the  door-ways  of  the  heaven, 
Vanished  from  before  their  faces. 
In  the  smoke  that  rolled  around  him. 
The  Pukwana  of  the  I'eacB-Pipe  ! 
The  work  is  studded  throughout  with  the  most  uncouth  and  ineffable 
Indian  words — riotous  groups  of  vowels  and  consonants — introduced 
without  the  slightest  necessity,  and  frequently  as  if  explanatory  of 
the  English  word  they  represent ;  thus — '  And  the  heron,  the  shuh- 
shuh-gah.'     This  particular  form  of  bad  taste  defaces  every  p^e.    On 
the  whole,  despite  the  name  of  Longfellow,  to  whom  we  own  great 
obligations,  we  must  designate  this  aa  a  very  feeble  and  faulty— wo 
had  almost  said  a  trumpery  performance.     It  cannot  be  compared  to  a 
palace,  a  temple,  or  a  bower  ;  but  only  to  a  wigwam.     It  derives  no 
interest  from  invention,  no  solidity  from  thought,  and  no  charm  from 
poetic  fancy. 

A  very  tieat  shilling  edition  is  issued  to  meet  the  cmmpetition  of  the 
British  market. 

Gilbert  MMienger.  Br  Holme  Lee.  8ro.  London: 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1865. 
We  have  before  borne  our  testimony  to  the  merits  of  this  author,  in 
reviewing  '  Thorney  HaU ;'  and  afler  perusing  this  volume  we  are  dis- 
posed to  repeat  the  expressions  of  our  interest  and  admiration.  It 
is  the  history  of  a  life,  from  a  boyhood  nurtured  under  a  maiden  aunt, 
whose  gloomy  views  of  religion  were  deepened  by  a  matrimonial  diup- 
pointiiient ;  thence  through  the  discipline  ul'  an  endowed  eountry 
Hchiiui ;  and  lastly,  through  a  life  of  many  and  bitter  sorrows.  The 
haiithiiess  of  his  aunt  drove  him  from  liis  home  at  an  early  age ;  and 
having  uet{uired  some  taste  for  mechanics  and  drawing,  he  entered  into 
the  service  of  a  civil  engineer,  in  which,  by  talent  aud  resolution,  he 
attained  a  position  which  the  inheritance  of  his  aunt's  property  ut  her 
death  rendered  less  necessary  to  him.  But  in  his  school-days  ho  had 
contracted  a  ibnd  acquaintance  with  the  niece  of  his  preceptor,  and  aa 
she  blossomed  into  womanhood  the  intimacy  waa  renewed  at  the  town 
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house  of  that  gentleman's  hrother,  who  was  the  disappointed  suitor  rf 
Gilbert's  maiden  aunt.     Such  a  love  as  was  to  be  expected  from  two 
such  natures  sprang  up  between  them.  Amidst  the  increasing  age  of  iIk' 
one,  and  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  other,  this  attachment  ripfiiu  to 
the  maturity  of  an  engagement,  and  the  intense  love  of  both  is  dcrpieted 
with  a  warmth  of  colouring  which  unquestionably  distinguishes  the 
pencil  of  Holme  Lee.     On  the  deatli  of  the  aunt,  Gilbert  discover 
from  her  papers  that  she  had  declined  marriage  with  his  friend,  ^YilliaIn 
Graham,  from  a  conscientious  re]>ugnanee  to  transmit  a  hereditan- 
malady,  with  the  existence  of  which,  in  his  father  and  other  member* 
of  tlie  family,  she  had  already  aeijuainted  him.     After  an  agonizing 
conilict,  he  takes  the  same  resolution,  breaks  off  his  cngagenieut^  Mid 
wanders  to  the  wilds  of  Western  America,  in  search  of  forgvtfulni-^*. 
During  the  delightful  period  of  his  intimacy  with  his  Helen,  the  kii- 
ticism  of  inditterence  gave  j)lace  to  those  religious  convictions  olJ 
hopes  whicli  supported  him  through  the  trials  of  his  chequen-d  lilV. 
On  liis  return  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years,  he  tioJ* 
the  object  of  his  affections  a  matron  and  a  mother,  the  wife  of  au  earu 
frien<l  and  rival, — exchanges  his  i)aRsionate  love  for  a  pensive  frienda&hi'*. 
and  s]>inds  his  manhood  and  his  age  in  that  calm  contentment  vhic:. 
springs  irom  the  sense  of  righteous  seli'-eonquest  and  the  pleadurvs  an*! 
prospects  of  true  religion.     The  tone  of  this  short  but  beautiful  uam- 
tive  is  most  healthful.     Tlie  descriptive  powers  of  the  author,  markci! 
by  occasional  touches  of  singular  pathos,  vinihcatti  for  him  a  high  |4ac4r 
among  contem|>oraneous  writers  of  fiction ;  while  his  choice  of  tbc 
more  sombre  scenes  of  Nature  harmonizes  with  the  character  of  the  aar- 
rative,  and  answers  at  least  one  of  the  ends  which  the  ancient  philuMh 
plier  attributed  to  tragcily, — that  of  purifying  tlie  heart,  if  not  by  tt-nvr 
at  least  by  pity. 

Confrorersial  Corrcapondence  hHwevn  (he  Hrr.  Paul  J^aclaeiUM^ 
Roinan-aithnlic  J*ricst  in  Falkirk^  and  It.  W.  Kennard,  Esq.  Svo, 
London  :  Partridge  &  Oakey.     18o5. 

Tins  volume,  extending  to  upwanls  of  seven  hundred  [ias*^*s,  is  tilL-J 
with  h'tters  between  a  lay  i^Mitlenian,  well  known  in  the  hi^hc^t  i.\.:3- 
mereial  classes  of  tliis  metro^K)Us,  and  a  Uoiiian  priest  retfidiag  near 
the  e.vt<*nsive  works  of  the  former  in  Scotland,     it  appears  to  have 
orii^inated   almost   in    af:eident.      A    leeturor   having   desorilKsd    toe 
wretclied  cimdition  of  the  roads  in  Spain,  the  priest  rushes  into  print 
in  their  defence.  Mr.  Ken nanl  having  recently  siUTitiCi*da  carnage  a»d 
twelve  oxen  in  conveying  an  engine  along  the  saiil  roads,  publiahcti  hb 
cx]>erien(.*e  in  a  Scottish  pa^KT.     The  ill-ailvisi.'il   prie»t  attacks    kiau 
ami  thus  originates  ihe  contr  iversy  lief  >re  us.     On  the  pari  of  Mr. 
Kennard,  it  is  conducted  with  great  teuki>er  and  urUuiitVt  which  giTe 
a  kcvner  edge  to  his  an'h   and  amusing  mi  tire.     The   Papist,  ou   the 
eontr:u*y,  waxes  *  fast  ami  furious,'  and  li>sing  his  guard,  lays   himiflf 
at  the  mercy  of  his  opiN)ncnt.     Tiie  hi-it.irieal  groumU  ou  which  the 
Koinish  clergy  teach  their  di.*k.'ipK*s  to  t\A\  ari*  ploughed  up  by  the  Lij 
ooutroversiaiut  in  the  most  unc*eniinoni<ius  manner.     Thai   uaUudi* 
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ing  effrontery  luiJ  fraudiik-iioe  of  the  Cliurch  are  exposed  with  equal 
fearlessness  auil  felicity.  But  just  when  tha  issue  was  about  to  be 
joinml  on  the  Joetritjes  of  the  Koman-catholio  Chuivb,  the  priest 
absconded  froTii  the  field.  Before  he  knew  the  formidable  character  of 
his  opponent,  hf  eomplimeiited  him  on  his  '  high  courtesy,'  '  eloquent 
laugua^re,'  '  lively  wit,'  and  '  clear,  lo^eal,  and  intelligent  tniud ;'  but 
at  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  controversy,  and  at  the  threshold  of  the 
contest  on  the  great  qucationa  of  theolc^cal  doctrine,  he  finds  it  con- 
venient to  declare  that  he  can  gain  no  credit  from  a  conflict  with  such 
a  foe,  tigainst  whom  he  fires  in  his  retreat  tha  most  rude  and  incon- 
sistent vituperution.  Every  impartial  reader  must  admit  this  to  be 
the  confession  of  defeat,  in  all  but  the  ii^enuousneas  and  honour 
wbiclk  the  simple  admission  would  have  indicated.  It  is  being 
drummed  out  of  the  lists  instead  of  retiring  from  them  with  the 
honours  of  w&r.  Mr.  Kcnnwd  has  done  good  service  to  a  good  cause; 
and  if  his  success  has  not  been  more  complete,  it  is  because  ho  has  not 
had  a  more  worthy  and  able  opponent. 


Olga;    or,  Ruttta  in    the    Tenth   Century.      An    Historical   Poem. 

London :  UAmiltou.  IS35. 
Had  this  been  a  brief  prose  narrative  instead  of  an  epic,  we  should 
have  called  it  weli-timed,  and  praised  the  author's  exhcntatJons  to  the 
love  of  our  enemies,  whatever  estimate  wo  might  form  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  aor|uaintancc  with  Kuropenn  politics.  As  a  poem,  we 
cannot  say  much  in  its  I'avour.  It  is  written  in  blank  verse,  so  bald  as 
to  be  merely  prose  cut  into  leni^h.?.  and  is  unrulivvc-d  by  the  slightest 
ray  of  that  imaginiLlioii  whjili  il...,,  .■^:;i  -  i.  ,.i-i  in. it;im  to  the  detail 
of  historical  events.  What  hope,  prospect,  or  considerBtioo  caa  have 
sustained  the  writer  through  the  compositic  .  '  '  .  tiiree  hundred 
and  odd  pages,  we  cannot  imagine.  For  hi-uii.  Iio  gives  us  a 
catalogue ;  for  poetry,  a  lay-figure ;  and  for  rhytluu  and  melody,  a 
ruptured  drum. 

The  Last  of  the  Chars;  or,  the  Boom  of  Xkholag.  A  mmance, 
fouiu/rd  on  Sunsian  UUtary  and  Traditioas.  By  W.  R.  Brame. 
12iuo.  London:  Partridge  &  Oakey.  l&oj. 
Bl'ssia  again !  Here  we  have  a  work  eooaistiug  of  a  series  of  letters 
from  the  unseen  world ;  the  first  two  from  the  late  emperor  to  his 
reigning  son,  and  the  rest  from  a  spirit  who  takes  the  name  of  Mcphis- 
toplieles.  Tbey  are  impregnated  with  the  mobit  violent  politick  feeling, 
though  indicating  little  of  political  philosophy.  In  a  word,  they  pre- 
sent in  the  form  of  letters  the  patent  history  of  the  life  of  Nicholas, 
represent  in  a  pagan  form  the  decisian  of  infernal  judges  upon  his 
career,  and  idter  all  leave  the  reader  much  as  he  was  before  he  pcruned 
what  the  writer  rather  ambitiously  calls  a  '  Romance.'  It  falls  on  the 
mind  cold  and  unimpressive;  and  unless  our  judgment  is  at  fault,  will 
soon  be  forgotten 
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The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  TubercutoBiM^  and  am  tie 
Local  Medication  of  Pharyngeal  and  Laryngeal  Disemget  frequemtly 
mistaken  for  or  associated  with  Phthisis.  By  John  Ilug'hes  Bennett, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.E.    Edinburgh :  Sutherland  &  Knox. 

Of  making  many  books  on  the  subject  of  consumption  there  is  no  end: 
we  wish  we  could  believe  that  the  cures  of  this  formidable  nialadT 
advanced  in  the  ratio  of  the  books.     Dr.  Bennett,  Proiaisor  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  has  given  u»  herc 
a  very  able  work  on  the  subject, — most  of  the  reasoning  and  ibets  ia 
which  are  familiar  to  those  wlio  are  familiar  with  his  previous  writingi. 
In  the  year  IS-ll,  Dr.  Bennett  recommended  cod-liver  oil  in  consomp- 
tion,  having  seen  its  value  in  the  hospitals  in  Germany,  and,  to  apmk 
the  plain  truth,  we  think  the  excellent  professor  has   occasionsOT 
insisted  too  much  on  the  merit  of  the  priority  of  this  reconmiendation. 
We  remember  very  well,  long  before  his  monograph  appeared,  thit 
cod-liver  oil  was  largely  used  on  the  Continent ;  and,  indeed,  ounelvci 
followed  the  steps  of  a  physician  in  the  Bordeaux  Hospital,  who  hm 
since  published  his  ex^jcrience  on  the  subject,  and  who  had,  before  the 
period  named,  been  very  largely  (and,  as  he  thought,  with  alnoil 
uniform  success)  using  the  cod-liver  oil  in  consumption.      T^ofciir 
Bennett  has  more  substantial  claims  to  the  respect  of  his  medical 
brethren  than  this  casual  merit  of  importing,  or  first  writing  ob,b 
remedy  already  universal  on  the  Continent,  and  which  must  veiy 
have  become  common  in  Great  Britain. 

From  the  examination  of  upwards  of  2000  bodies.  Dr.  Bennett 
impressed  with  one  great  fact, — *  that  all  organic  diseases 
presentiKi  a  tendency  to  si>ontaneous  cure.  ...  In  no  organs  were 
ap|x?arances  more  common  than  in  the  lungs,  and  of  no  disease  m 
evidence  of  a  spontaneous  cure  more  frequent  than  of  Pulmonarj  Tllba^ 
culositf.'  That  evidence  existed,  however,  before  the  introductiOB  of 
cod-liver  oil ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
tlie  pathological  statistics,  which  arc  to  prove  that  these  cures 
common  under  cod-liver  oil  than  under  any  former  treatment,  have  jd 
to  be  drawn  up.  We  had  seen  a  few  cases  of  most  marvellous  reeovcfV 
from  phthisical  abscess  in  the  lungs,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  dea 
*  consumption,*  long  before  tlie  introduction  of  cod-liver  oil ;  and  thooga 
we  consider  it  an  admirable  remedy,  we  believe  the  cases  of  reeotery 
from  such  conditions  are  still  extremely  rare. 

We  certainly  are  convinced  that  consumption  is  more  freqncnllr 
arrested  now  than  formerly,  but  this  wc  are  di.'iiiosed  to  ascribe  to  the 
more  judicious  hygienic  tn.'atment,  and  to  the  less  i|usntity  of  dngs 
with  wliich  the  unhappy  patient  is  drenched,  than  to  any  specific  posrw 
of  any  medicine  whatever.  Still,  in  gooil  hands,  the  cod^Uvcr  oil  k 
doubtlesii  an  invaluable  remedy;  and  that  Dr.  Bennett's  are  good 
hands,  and  that  to  him  we  arc  indcbtinl  for  its  tirst  advocacj  in  ooo^ 
land,  we  clieerfully  admit. 
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Medical  Reform  ;  heiny  the  Sketch  of  a  plan  for  a  National  Iiulituie 

of  Medicine.  By  Aajgoa.  London :  Partridge  &  Oakey. 
We  have  read  this  pamphKt  with  much  care  and  pleasure,  and  iire  sorry 
tliat  our  space  forbids  us  to  enter  on  tlie  consideration  of  a  social  ques- 
tion of  such  importance  to  tlio  public  as  well  as  to  medical  men.  For 
twenty  years  we  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  Medical 
Iteform,  and  have  watched  during  that  period  its  progress,  if,  indeed, 
that  can  be  called  progress  which  was  rather  a  surging  and  tumultuous 
rocking  without  any  advance.  We  agree  with  Azygos  in  repudiating 
all  hope  of  material  beneRt  from  the  various  plana  for  medical  reform 
at  present  before  the  professional  public ;  and  though  we  cannot  coin- 
cide with  him  in  all  his  proposed  methods  of  re-organiziog  the  profes- 
sion— establishing  a  grand  national  institute  of  medicine,  with  some 
hundreds  of  clerks,  scientific  commissionB,  and  monopoly  of  hospitals, — 
because  we  think  some  of  the  details  impolitic,  and  some  impracticable, 
we  can  yet  eonseientiously  and  earnestly  recommend  his  biiok  to  the 
consideration  of  medical  men,  and  of  all  those  who  wish  to  see  the 
healing  art  placed  on  a  sound  and  honourable  basis.  The  charters  of 
different  kings  and  various  govcmroonts  have  divided  the  practitioners 
of  sui^ery  and  medicine  into  a  number  of  petty  republics,  with  trading 
companies  and  directors  at  their  head  ;  and  until  all  these  are  made  to 
merge  in  one  national  medical  institute,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  hope  to 
sec  the  guardians  of  the  health  of  the  people  hold,  or  deserve,  the 
honourable  and  useful  positiun  which  ought  eventually  to  be  theirs. 

In  the  sketch  of  such  a  medical  institute  given  by  Aitygos.  there  is 
much  that  is  admirable,  and  much  that  will  bear  reeonsideralion.  An 
able,  earnest  mind  is  seen  heartily  at  work  throughout.  He  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  London  University,  which  is  beginning  the  work 
of  which  a  National  Institute  of  Medicine  will  a^guredly  one  day  be 
the  end.  The  examinations  of  that  University  are  as  stringent  as  those 
Aitygos  proposes  for  the  licentiates  and  doctors  of  his  institute,  and  to 
tile  graduates  and  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  University  we  recom- 
mend A/ygos  to  dedicate  his  second  edition,  which,  we  trust  and 
believe,  will  shortly  be  required. 

It  is  from  no  disposition  to  be  hypercritical,  but  from  a  sincere 
rcsiH-ct  for  the  ability  and  energy  displayed,  that  we  beg  to  hint  to  the 
author  the  jiropricty  of  being  content  with  one  note  of  admiration  at  a 
tiinc,  and  of  lierc  and  there — especially  in  the  notes — lopping  off  a  little 
redundancy  and  carelessness  of  expression,  probably  the  effect  of  haste. 


All  Eli-iiirnlarg  Atlas  of  History  and  Geography,  from 

vu-iil  iif  the  Ctiriiftian  JErato  the  present  time ;  adapted  to  the  Ute  of 
CoUei/es  and  School*.  By  the  itev.  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A.  London: 
Longman  &  Co. 
This  chronological  scries  of  maps  deserves  high  commendation.  It 
makes  the  condition  of  Europe  at  various  epochs  visible,  and  enables 
the  student  to  trace  the  changes  which  have  passed  over  its  kingdoms, 
and  the  acquisition  or  lote  of  territory  by  its  various  peoples.     It 
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\nll  prreatlj  facilitate  the  study,  not  only  of  geography  but  of  hutofy. 
The  maps  are  admirably  engraved,  and  posnesB  several  special  mcriu. 
An  able  introduction,  and  concise  historical  remarkfty  connectiug  the 
dilforent  periods  illustrated  by  the  maps,  add  greatly  to  tlic  value  aad 

interest  of  the  work. 


Words  for  the  Heart  and  Life,    Discourses  by  the  Bev.  A.  J.  Morris. 

London :  Ward  &  Co.     1856. 

We  heartily  rejoice  to  see  some  of  the  'Discourses'  of  Mr.  Morris 
rescued  by   the   press   from    at  least  a  partial   oblivion^    and   matt 
accessible   to   the  public   at   large,   who   have  not  the    privilege  of 
even   occasionally   attending  his   ministry.      Wc  hope  we    are  not 
estimating  too  highly  the  good  taste   of  religious  society    in   the 
present   day   when    we    ]>rcdict   that   they   will   receive    this   book, 
not  indeed  with  satisfaction — for  we  think  they  will  *  ask  for  moit' 
— but   with  much  pleasure  and  gratitude.     In  its  pages    they  will 
acquaint  themselves  with  an  original  and  {powerful  preacher,  whose 
treatment  of  the  most  ordinary  themes,  and  the  structure  of  wlioseao- 
uious,  exhibit  a  degree  of  ingenuity  which,  never  making  the  vlightcit 
ap]>roaeh  to  the  fantastic,  possess  a  singular  charm,    lliis,  coaihiiMd 
with  profound  thought  and  an  almost  intuitive  insight  into  spiritcal 
truth,  renders  his*  Discourses'  pre-eminently  suggestive  and  2»rpgr*siit 
with  instruction.     The  author's  conmiand  of  language,  too.  is  verv  n^ 
markablc;  and  he  not  unfreijuently  rises  to  a  very  high  tone  of  cloquencf. 
There  are  some  preachers — and  the  reader  will  ]>erlui|>8  think  uf  Dr. 
•Fames  Hamilton — whose  most  brilliant  ]>assages  derive  so  much  of 
their  beauty  from  classical  phraseology  and  alhision,  that  they  can  be 
fully  a])preciated  only  by  accomplisheil  scholars  like  theniMtlves.     Mf. 
Morris  is  not  one  of  these.     While  scholars  uuiy  admire  his  eloquence^ 
every  hearer  must  feel  it  in  all  its  force. 

The  *  Discoun^^es'  liefore  us  jireseut  a  very  fair  s()ccimen  of  the  ministiy 
of  ^Ir.  Morris.  Wt*  warmly  commend  them  to  our  readers.  IIo  who 
can  read  the  first,  entitled  *  The  Temple  Clciuised ;  or,  Clirist  the 
Purifier  of  Ilelii;ion/  and  stop  theiv,  may  have  as  man}*  exoelloncts  sf 
are  compatible  with  the  blankest  absence  uf  intellectual  taste,  but  nonion. 


Popular  Jittronnun/.  Wy  Francois  Araijo.  Translated  from  the 
Oriijfinal.  and  KJiled  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth.  D.C.L..  Jt<r..  and 
IJobert  (irant.  Ks<|..  M.A..  S:.c.  In  Two  Vnlumes.  Vol.  I.  ^vo, 
pp.  707.     Lnuilon  :  Loni^nian  «Jt  ('<». 

This  volume  ha-*  ri'a<'hed  us  since  our  art i eh' on  .\nigo  hns  Immi  ib 
print,  and  we  an*  <-ninp<"lled,  theM'ore.  to  enntent  ourselvi-s  with  a 
sini]>Ie  ann<nniei'nh-nl  of  its  ap{M.>anuiee  :ind  ebaraetcr.  It  in  the  fifsl 
of  two  volumes.  r.in^iMini;  n:aiitlv  i<f  tlir  ;i:ktnni>mienl  Irt'tures  which 
M.  .Vnigo  was  in  thi'  habit  of  delivrrini:  :;t  the  Obsi-rA'atorr  of  I^rii 
during  a  ]K'riod  of  i-iirhtet'n  v cars.  A^  a  K-etunr  on  astronomT,  tha 
author 'was  at  onee  n'uiarkable  for  th*'  marvellous  cleaineca  of 
deseriptiuns,  for  the  vivid  and  pointed  character  of  his  illustnfti 
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and  i'or  the  enthiiHianh  with  wliicli  ho  espwinUy  dwelt  npcm  all  tlint 
i^  more  attraotire  and  IjeautituI  in  the  science'  The  lectures  delivered 
by  M.  An^  underwei^it.  from  time  to  time,  &  careful  reviaion,  ho  as  to 
kei'ii  pace  with  the  rapid  progreae  of  astronomy  in  recent  times.  It 
\vii3  his  firm  convictinti  fhnt  the  tT'chiiicnl  Uiiijiiajre  of  inathr;niatieiJ 
science  was  not  needt'ul  to  u  --i;! '''--rul  [.■:<■  liinL,'  ■.d'  a-ii^JMniy,  imd 
ihJH  cunviction  he  has  sought  to  realize  in  the  present  work.  The  , 
Kcoond  volume  is  speedily  to  appear,  and  will  be  followed  by  the 
-  Biographical  Notices'  of  M.  Ara^,  translated  by  Professor  Bowell. 


nilelle.  By  Curter  Bell.  A  Npw 
DditioQ.  pp.  492.  On.  Loaiiou. 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.— We  arc  glad  lo 
tee  a  new  and  cheap  editina  of  this 
iverk,  uniform  with  those  of  '  Jnae 
Evrc'nnd'Shirlpj.'  '"Villctte.'like  its 
jircdccessore,  bews  strong  nmrka  of 
iiidividuahty.  It  is  the  produetioa  of 
it  superior  iuteUect,  and  will  be  deemed 
I  he  more  vaiiuilile  from  its  author 
hilling  been  tritLdrawa  from  ns.  Aa 
wc  noticed  it  at  »omc  length  on  its  first 
iippc;irancc,  in  our  Journal  for  March, 
185S,  we  need  not  say  more  at  present. 

Norln  ABihrofiaaa.  By  Professor 
"VVilsuii,     In  Four  Volnmea.    Vol.  II 


si'cimd  vohune  of  an  edition  which 
\v:is  rcjHirtcd  on  in  our  October  aamber. 
Ii  M.'ic  idle  to  snj  anything  in  praise 
111'  ihr  '  Noclcs  Anibrosiiini.'  Our 
rriiii\d  jiidginciit  has  recently  been 
i'\]iic'!iseil,  and  need  not  bo  repeated. 
Vf:  know  few  works  whieh  combine 
iii.iir  liappilv  the  elciueuts  of  aa 
,iii"„t  null  hialniclion, 

./,'  Kiifiiesl  Minitlry,  Ike  Waat  of 
'.'  Th-ie-'.  By  John  Augell  James. 
l'\ir,I.irip  Svo.  np.  263.  Loudon; 
ll:.,;iilt..n,  Adams,  &  Co.— We  arc 
■il.,1  Uiwi:  Wietixlh  edition  of  a  work 
li',  .'III  hiu^'  nu  aituslohc  spirit,  aud 
•Miiiii'ut  ly  suited  to  odTunce  the  highest 
iuti'iv>l»  of  uiaiikind.  Amongst  the 
)ii!iuy  si'r^iccs  rendered  by  Mr.  James, 
:li/  |iii1ilieitti'>ii  uf  this  volume  b  by 
no  itii'.'tns  the  tesst. 

Il:iihrau  MoraWaHd  Bailiea^  Pulief. 
Bv  llnbiTt  Silencer,  pp.  116.— This 
M\A\  volume,  formuig  Mo.  89  of  the 
'  Tiavcllere'  Library,'  is  reprinted  from 
111,'  ■  I'ldiulmrgh  Heview,'  with  nddi- 
(i-jus  ;iiid  a  postscript  by  the  author. 


.  un  iilleutin;  perusaJ,  and 
will  be  foiiud  both  iuatructive  and 
iiUerealing, 

Wtrkinff  W<m*it  t/  ihf  Latt  U^ 
Cenlarj/  ;  Itt  Lfitoii  afllteir  Litf».  By 
Clam  LueiLs  Balfour.  Fcap.  Sro. 
*.  London;  W.  &?.  G.  Cash.- 
Trimmer,  Mr?.  Hajmah  More 
and  her  sisters,  Mrs,  Barbauld,  Klisa- 
beth  Smith.  CharlotLe  Elizabeth,  Mrs. 
SlieriuAu,  Urs.  11.  Luudie  Duncan, 
Sarah  Martin,  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Judson, 
and  Hacuiah  Kiliiam,  ore  the  '  working 
women'  to  whose  beticfiecnt  labors 
this  work  Is  devoted.  It  were  difficult 
to  select  a  volume  better  suited  to 
interest  an  iniflligcnt  rradcr,  or  to 
exercise  a  more  salutai^  inflnenne. 

Sridanca  ofih*  Cirulmn  SeteUli^K, 
OHiiLtciura  on  Paier'n  Eeidrneri.  By 
Thomas.  ChaUnets,  DJ).,  LL.D.  Post 
bvo.  pp.  5S3.  £diubui^h :  Thomas 
ConstaDlo  &  Co. — The  sixth  volume 
of  the  seteet  works  uf  Dr.  Chidmers — 
containing  his  'Treatise  ou  the  Evi- 
dences;* fiia  'Lectures  on  Palcv's  Evi- 
dences,' and  the  '  Cliristian's  Defence 
aeaiost  Infidehty,'  an  Introductory 
Essay  to  Mr.  Collins's  collection  of 
Treatises  published  nnder  that  title. 
We  know  few  volomcs  better  adapted 
Ibm  this  to  serve  the  liighest  interests 
of  mankind,  and  as  such  we  strongly 
rccomiacud  it. 

tfimvfh  and  Pertfpdlit :  an  Uii- 
loriral  Siflch  of  AncieiU  Aufrui  and 
Pertia.  With  an  aecauiil  oftte  feeffl 
KteareAei  in  Ihote  »Miilnn.  Bv  W, 
S.  W.  Paul,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition. 
Revised  and  Eotattti'd.  Fust  Svo. 
pp.  BIS.  London  i  A.  Hall,  VUtue,  & 
Co.— We  give  this  m^w  edition  of  a 
very  valuable  work  a  most  cordial 
receplion.    The  narrative  of  Assyrian 
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and  Babylonian  remains  is  brought 
down  to  the  present  time.  Ample 
justice  is  done  to  the  labors  of  the 
eminent  men  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  branch  of  archaiology, 
and  the  author's  official  post  in  tne 


British  Museom  has  enabled  him  to 
throw  much  liff hi  on  the  monomenU 
deposited  in  itaX  oelcbratod  institu- 
tion. Our  young  readers  cannot  do 
better  than  possess  themselves  of  the 
volume. 


EDITORIAL  POSTSCRIPT. 

The  present  number  terminates  my  responsibility  as  Editor  of  th« 
'Eclectic  Review.'  Both  the  copyright  and  the  editorship  h*vt 
passed  into  other  hands.  The  reasons  which  have  induced  this  coune 
are  of  a  nature  so  purely  personal  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain 
them.  I  will  only  say  that  they  involve  no  diminution  of  attachment  to 
those  principles  which  have  for  half  a  century  been  advocated  in  these 
pages,  nor  in  the  '  Eclectic  Review'  as  their  consistent  exponent.  What* 
ever  imperfections  may  have  ap]>eared  in  the  work  durinf^  the  nineteen 
years  of  my  editorial  management,  I  trust  they  have  not  been  such  si 
could  inflict  the  slightest  injury  on  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth  ssJ 
the  interests  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  which  it  has  ever  been  the 
main  purpose  of  this  Journal  to  promote.  I  am  happy  to  announce«ia 
the  words  of  my  successor,  '  that  the  general  principles  on  which  the 
Review  will  be  conducted  will  remain  unaltered.* 

The  Editorship  has  devolved  on  a  gentleman  whose  extensive  learn- 
ing and  high  character  afford  the  fullest  guarantee  that  a  work  pio- 
duced  under  his  superintendence  will  deserve  the  confidence  of  the 
iK^st  and  soundest  |X)rtion  of  the  religious  world.  Wliilc  thankfnDr 
acknowledging  the  degree  of  suj^port  which  has  been  extended  to  mV 
e<litori£il  labours,  I  heartily  wish  that  a  much  larger  measure  may  be 
afforded  to  my  successor. 

Thoxab  Pkicb. 


litftflni  SntrlligrarF. 


Just  PuhlUhed, 

All  Inquiry  conccniiiif:  llcli^ion.    JW  George  liouc. 

AfTiUiH'innun  thr  King:  u  Tnucedv.  From  the  Greek  of  .£schvlnsu  Bv 
Wiliiam  Blew,  M.A.^  ^     '  ^  ^ 

Tlic!  Duralion  of  Evil :  an  K>say. 

Tlir  llatiunal  Ooafion:  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Clasaifinuioa  of 
Rational  Creatures,  and  the  GoviTiunent  which  God  exercises  over  them,  fiv 
Rev.  J.  Brodie.  ^ 

Greece  and  the  Greeks  of  the  Present  Day.    By  Edmoud  About. 
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H'ulinfuniiiilioii,  Ihe  jiapiTii  of  tho  Britisii  JU'-iiliut.  uml  i.llnr  :,iiiliculir  rSourets. 
Aiilhiirof 'Bloudcllc.'  giid  Edition,  with  i-ol„iiinl  lllii.-.li;iii.,iis.  .Svn.cUh,  ia». 
L,T:ijih  whicli  we  hare  read  with  deop  iiitBreal  ....  Many  of  Iiia  tNiiuok-ju's) 
illiti;  |ir<)]ihL'eiw,  ami  hnvc  nu  iutereat  as  yrcflsiiig  In  our  time  iw  when  thcj 

.Kulijii'i.  iri'iilc-d  freshly  without  hcins  overdone.  It  haa  interest  in rererettoc to 
losophy  of  the  Fall,  and  its  Remedy.    By  the  Rev.  E.  C. 
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Kl.ECTRIC  TELEGIiAPH   POPULARISliD. 
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31  Y     U  I  0  N  Y  S  I  U  8    L  A  U  D  N  E  11,     D,  C.  L. 

from  tlic  'Museum  of  Science  (luil  Art.' 
"HI  linil  \\\<-  mobt  co\u|ilcte  and  iuleiligible  description  of  Telegraphic  Appa- 


I  Dr.  l.nr 


n  til.-  Mhyxi.'^.Sorlk  BrilUk  liet 


sses  at  Truth,     By  Two  Brothers,     Cheaper  Bditlon, 

0  Volumes,  rnolsc;ip  .Svo.     IDs.  clotli  lettered. 

idcr,  if  yon  \M'Ji  oic  at  all,  weigh  mc  pnlieutlT;  judge  me  candidlj;  and  may  you 
irthe.'-^itisfinli.m  iowamiiiingmyGucMes,  that  Iliavc  myself  had  iu  matiug  tliem.' — 
JCcai/ei:  —^ — _ — .^ — _ 


TUS  ECLECrriG  MONTHLY  ADVXBXISBB. 


Just  publuhcdf  price  Is. 

OGIC  FOR  THE  YOUNG,  consisting  of  Twcnty-fivo  Lessons  from  the  I 

of  Dr.  Watts,  selected  by  the  Author  of  ^Logia  for  the  Million.' 

London :  Longxah  ft  Co.,  89,  Patcmostcr-row. 


L 


Just  publislicd,  Second  Edition,  post  8to,  price  7b.  Cd. 

CHRISTIAN  ASPECTS  OF  FAITH  AND  DUTY.    DisoouncB  by  J 
Ja>les  Tayler,  B.A. 

London :  Longman,  Bbovn,  Gkeen  &  Lono>[A2?s. 


c 


Just  published,  foolscap  8to,  cloth,  lettered,  price  38.  6d. 

IIARACTER  AND  ITS  CONQUESTS.     A  Memoir  of  the  late  Rici 
Uakris,  Ksq.,  formcrlj  M.P.  for  Leicester.     By  tho  Rev.  Thomaa  IiojiAs. 

Loudon :  Benjamin  L.  Green,  02,  Paternoster-row.    Leeds :  Ueatos  &  Sua. 

Leicester :  Chew  &  Roberts. 


Just  publLnhed,  f(X)lscnp.  8v(),  elotli,  price  4s.  6d. 

AN  KSSAYON  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OP  GOD. 
Patrick  Booth,  A.M.,  Minister  of  luuorlcMthcn. 

Eilinburgh :  Patun  &  Bitcuie  ;  Li)udon :  Hamilton,  Ada3ls,  &  Co.,  33»  Fateraosttr-i 


GOTHIC  HiLL  CLiSSICiL  AID  liTIEIiTICiL   SGINl 

ENFIELD,  MIDDLESEX, 
Conducted  by  Rev.  J.  ETRE  A8HBT,  B.A.,  7.R.A.S. 


Gothic  IIalI/,  fornuTlv  one  of  llio  rcsidrueos  of  iSir  Walti'r  ilolriirh,  has  been  for 
rvUiuml  as  a  HOAKpLXG  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN.  It  dtamb  iit'i 
tin;  most  lic.'ilthy  districts  tliat  can  iM)ssibly  hr.  desired.  Ten  niik\s  from  Lmhioo,  n»r 
tlic  EiitiirKl  Station,  and  im  ciisilv  n*iichcd  fn)iii  every  part  of  the  Uuilod  Kinpkmi.  li 
coiniiiodloiis  sehool-room,  a  baln-rooni,  fcood  plav  ipound  and  garden,  field  fur  nickrt,  < 
lent,  water,  and  tlioroii^li  drainage.  The  Hurrotuutin;:  country  is  varied  oiid  bciuitifuL 
Mu.  AsiiiiY  devotesliiniseif  entirely  to  the  inMniction,  moral  training,  ami  hai^pia^ 
his  pnpils,  assisted  hy  coni|)etent  niiLsters ;  and  havinc  l)een  for  sumo  years  mnstantU  n 
in  tuition,  i>  permitted  to  refer  to  the  ]tarents  ot  fonuer  pupiU.  Ho  |rivc»  a  mhui 
thon)u^Mi  eilueation,  moditieil  to  nii-et  the  \vi>he!>  of  parents,  according  to  the  iiribabik 
tion  of  their  sons  in  fnlure  life. 

All  the  d(nne>tie  arranp-ments  arc  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  .\slibT.  Attcntioa  is  p 
personal  comfort,  and  ever\  pupil  has  a  sei»arate  In'd. 

The  PnpiU  have  the  u(lvant:ure  of  a  Liorar}'  enntuinin^  m^arly  i<MH)  vulunic>,  aoi  i 
collection  of  chemieal  and  philosophical  apparaturi.  Ex[ieriiuciitul  lectures  arc  delivered 
sionidlv  during  eaeh  half*\e:tr. 

TERMS  :-^ 

For  Pupiln  nnih'r  1 1  year>  of  iu:e 40  guincM  per  niuittB. 

„         al>ove  that  aire 30  „ 

SiMclid   trainiiiL'  f«»r  tlie  ('i\il  SwAiee,   the    Military 

Collet^es,  ur  the  1  niversities,  undir  1  i  years  of  agi*     70  ^ 

Ahoxe  thit  au'c 80  „ 

Tarluur  lloardei'* lOO  „ 

School  Mill  open  on  Tin  ioday,  .'jlh  inataut,  on  ^hieh  day  Mr.  Ashbj  will  mcoi  Ihs  | 
"  l^ndon  by  ap(M>iutment. 

For  rrosiK:etuheb  and  luforiuatluu  i>areutii  arte  requested  to  ai'idy  at  Qolkio  Hal^  p( 
'%,  or  by  iL'ltcr. 


THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADVERTISER. 
Tbia  daj  is  publiabed, . 

THE    FIRST    KUMBEE    OF 

THE    'NATIONAL    REVIEW.' 

A    NEW    QUARTERLY   JOURNAL 

Of    General  Literature,  Politic?,  nnd  Social  anJ  Religioos  PiiiJosophj, 

Price  Five  SbUUnffs. 

(O,  Om  OMueii  per  Jimim  Frtt  bg  Potl). 

COSIBNIS. 

I.  Tlic  AdminiiilratiTC  Problem. 
II.  WUliiim  Cowpcr. 
IIL  TliH  Planets. 
IV.  Ewiild's  Life  of  Climt, 
V,  Noreb  and   Poems,  lij   the  Bct.   C. 
Kinfplcj. 
"VT.  Ronmiiisiu,  rrotcslantism,  and    Aiigli- 


YU..  Goethe  and  Werlher. 
Vni.  International  Duties  and  tlie  Present 

IX.  Sumtiiar;    of    Tlicolog}'    and   Philo- 

X.  Sommarj'  of  Political  Pfailosophj  and 
Economj — Loans  oud  Taxca. 
XL  Books  of  am  Quarter, 


London  i  Bobui  Tubobald,  96,  FntemoetOT-TOw. 


RAWDON    HOUSE,   HODDE3D0N,   HERTS. 

Tiiifl  EstaUislioient  for  joung  ladies,  liithetto  conducted  by  ilesdaines  Ellis  and  Huhri-, 
will  recommcnoe  Aupuat  31st,  under  Hie  njauiigcmeDt  of  Miss  A.  Ellis  and  lier  friends 
MiHs  Jackson  and  Miss  Stickney.  In  mnkitig  tlua  announcement,  Miss  A,  Ellis  and  her 
friends  bcft  to  stale  that  it  is  their  wish  to  carry  out  the  same  plana  of  education  which  liave 
proved  so  sueccasful  since  the  commenecment  of  the  school  in  1815. 

The  situation  of  Rswdon  Kouso  presents  peculiar  advanta^  for  the  trainin?  of  the 
Toung,  and  its  ricinitj  to  Loudon,  affonls  opportunity  for  scoiinug  the  aid  of  thooest  pro- 
jeasioiud  teachers.  20 

THE     PATRIOT, 

Three  Times  Weekly,  Price  Twopeuce-haliiiemiy. 


Price'i\d.    The  nteo/iht  Globe  mid  8lmdar4, 
Ordrr  of  nil  Newsrendora ;  and  at  the  Office,  3,  Bolt-ooort,  Ifleet-street,  London.     18 

THE  BECOBO  KEWSFAFEB, 

Coiuliifted  oji  moral  and  religioua  principles,  will,  on  and  afUr  the  3d  of  Julv,  1S5S,  Ijc 
niililislitii  TiiuKE  Tjjibs,  instead  of  Twice,  a  week  as  hitherto — viz.,  on  the  Afternoons  of 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.    Price,  each  i>a|)Cr— 

Stamped 4d.  I  Unstamped 3d. 

Or  annuallj,  paid  in  advance  :— 

UnBtamped £1 19   0 

Stamped  2 12   0 

The  wide  ami  respcolable  sphere  of  the  Recoru's  circulation   rendcra  it 

channel  for  advert iacments.    Orders  receiTed  at  the  Offlce,  169,  Fleet-street;  or  by 

Bewsuicu. 
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This  day  is  published,  12mo,  doth,  price  3s.,  and  sent  by  post  firee  for  Stamps 

to  the  amount. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  BUBBLETON  PARISH ;  or,  Papers  from  the 
Experience  of  an  American  Minister. 

London :  H.  K.  Lewis,  16,  GJower-street,  North.  7 

Now  ready.    Small  8vo,  with  a  large  Coloured  Geological  Map, 
Sections  and  Figures  of  Eossils.     10s. 

ACADIAN  GEOLOGY :  a  Popular  Account  of  the  Geological  Structure 
and  Mineral  Resources  of  NOVA  SCOTIA  and  Poetigns  of  the  Neighbouk- 
iNG  Colonies.    By  J.  W.  Dawson,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

Edinburgh :  Oliver  &  Boyd.    London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Ck).  1 


Just  published,  price  Is. 

WORDS  IN  THE  WAR :  Being  Lectures  on  *  Life  and  Death  in  the 
Hands  of  God  and  Man.'    By  a  Christian  Teacher. 

London :  W.  &  F.  G.  Cash,  5,  Bishopsgate-street.  i 


Just  published,  in  fcap.  8yo,  price  3s.  6d. 

EXPOSITORY    DISCOURSES    ON    THE    EPISTLE    TO    THE 
PHELIPPIANS.    By  Thomas  Toller. 

London :  John  Snow,  35,  Paternoster-row.  8 


BY  A  PHYSICLiN. 

THE  HEALTH  RESORTS  AND  BATHING  PliACES  OP 
BRITAIN ;  SCARBOROUGH,  BUXTON,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  ISLE  OF 
MAN,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARD'S  on  the  SEA ;  their  Climate  and  suitabi% 
as  R^rts  for  various  classes  of  Invalids.  Many  Illustrations.  In  the  'Familj 
Economist,'  New  Series,  3  Vols.  Is.  6d.  each. 

Monthly,  price  2i.    July  commences  a  New  Volume. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

Just  published,  price  5s.,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth. 

Tl^^ANDERINGS  AMONG  THE   WILD   FLOWERS ;    How  to  S« 

▼  ^      and  How  to  (father  them.     With  two  Chapters  on  the  Economical  and 

Medicinal  uses  of  our  Native  Plants.    By  Spencer  Thomson,  M.D.    Hluatrated  with 

170  Engravings. 

*  A  pretty  little  volume  devoted  to  Botany.  The  author  has  evidently  a  love  of 
plants,  and  throws  a  sufficient  amount  of  feeling  into  his  descriptions  of  tne  parts  of 
plants,  to  render  them  less  dry  and  tedious  than  such  are  usually  found.  As  an 
mtroduction  to  Botany  for  young  people  in  this  country,  we  can  recommend  Dr 
Thomson's  *  Wanderings  among  the  Wild  Flowers.' ' — Athenaum. 

Eleven  Thousand  Copies  have  been  Sold  of 

THE  DICTIONARY  OP  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE  AND  HOUSE- 
HOLD  SURGERY.  By  Spencer  Thomson,  M.D. 
'  A  good  and  safe  Book  on  Domestic  Medicine,  should  form  a  portion  of  the  Ubraiy 
in  every  family.*  *  No  Emigrant  should  leave  home  without  it.*  *  All  residing  at  a 
distance  from  medical  advice  should  possess  it.'  '  In  Emergencies  it  is  invalual^' 
Such  are  the  opinions  of  the  Reviews.  It  is  profusely  Illustrated  with  wood 
Engravings.  It  is  arranged  in  the  Alphabetical  form ;  '  altogether,'  as  the  '  Athcnseum' 
remarks,  '  it  comes  nearer  to  the  standard  of  what  such  a  book  should  be  than  any  we 
have  yet  seen.' 

Groombridge  &  Sons,  Publishers,  5,  Paternoster-row,  and  at  the  Office  of  tke 

'Family  Economist.'  9 
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ANTIION'S    SCHOOL   CLASSIC    AUTHORS. 
Just  pul)lishcd,  in  12 mo,  price  4s.  6d.,  cloth. 

A  NTIIOX'S  C/ESAU'S  COMMENTARIES,  with  Explanatory  Notes, 
-^■-  ami  Historiral,  Geos^raphical,  and  Archffioloffical  Indexes,  Revised,  Corrected, 
and  Hiihir^'cd  by  Rev.  C.  Hawkins,  B.C.L.,  One  oi  the  Masters  of  Clirist's  Hospital. 

AlsOy  the  following  School  Latin  Classics, 

ANTIION'S   C.ESAR,  from  the  Text  of  Oudeudorp,    With  Notes  and  Indexes* 

New  Edition,     12mo.     4s.  6d. 

ANTIION'S  CICERO,  from  the  Text  of  Emesti.    With  Commentary,  Notes,  and 
Indexes.     New  Edition.     12mo.     6s. 

ANTIION'S   SALLUST,  with  Commentary,  Notes,  and  Lidexes.    New  Edition, 

Enlarged.     12nio.     53. 

London  :  Longman  &  Co. ;  Si3£PKIN  &  Co. ;  and  Whitaker  &  Co.  11 


TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 

'^  I  ^IIK  Christian  sympathy  of  tboge  whose  hearts  are  inclined,  and  to  whom 
*  a  kind  piHJvidencc  luis  given  means  to  assist  the  tried  and  distressed  disciples  of 
the  Lord,  is  most  earnestly  solicited  to  the  following  case.  A  dissenter,  whose 
sciitiiiients  arc  in  aeeordance  with  this  Review,  and  who  has  for  nearly  half  a  century 
emleavoured  conscientiously  to  maintain  his  principles,  has  been  deprived  of  his 
support  l)v  being  placed  in  competition  with  those  of  opposite  views,  and  the  unequal 
St  I  iiL^i^'le  lias  proved  his  privation.  This  appeal  is  not  made  with  any  intention  to 
exiiihit  a  case  of  martyrdom  to  any  cause,  out  age  and  adherence  to  dissent  is  the 
harrier  to  his  future  hopes.  The  case  at  length,  with  a  list  of  a  few  kind  friends  who 
h;i\  (•  kindly  contributed,  and  respectable  references  may  be  seen  at  the  publishers  of 
tliis  Review,  who  have  consenteu  to  receive  any  donations  to  meliorate  the  circum- 
staiiees  of  the  applicant,  by  whom  it  will  be  thankfully  accepted  and  gratefully 
aekiiowledi^cd.  26 


JUBILEE    OF    THE    REV.  J.  A.  JAMES. 


The  CoiHiuittee  are  f^hul  to  announce  the  amalmimation  with  themselves  of  the  pre- 
viniisjv  cxistiui;  ronuniltee  for  the  erection  of  a  Congregational  Chapel  at  Edgbaston; 
ami  that  l)y  means  of  the  land  and  additional  subscriptions  thus  placed  at  their  disposal 
liny  hope  to  secure  the  foundation  of  one  chapel  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
.lubilcc  services  in  September  next,  and  of  another,  at  a  later  date,  in  some  other 
|";ii  t  of  the  town. 

The  importance  of  Edf^baston  among  the  suburbs  of  Birmingham,  and  its  great 
lift  (1  of  a  eomrrci^Mtional  place  of  worship  are  very  extensively  known — while  the  fact 
th  It  it  Ills  loiiir  1)^.^.11  the  home  of  Mr.  James  gives  it  a  peculiar  fitness  as  the  site  of 

a  .iuhilcc  .stiMieture. 

The  Committee  consider  that  by  seeking  the  immediate  erection  of  the  Edgbaston 
C'ha|i(  1,  ami  the  subscfjuent  completion  of  another,  they  are  much  enlarging  their 
oriiriii  il  d(sii:ii,  ami  look  with  confidence  to  the  Christian  public  to  enable  them  to 
cany  their  extended  Testimonial  into  effect. 

Tlir  uuiteJ  subscription  list  (exclusive  of  the  grant  to  the  Edgbaston  Committee  of 
tr>i)o  from  the  Km^lish  Congregational  Chapel  building  Society)  presents  a  total  of 
n«Mily  Two  Thousand  Pounds  (£2000),  contributed  in  sums  varying  from  one  hundred 

pounds  to  ten  shillinij:s  each. 

Messrs.  W.  Mantun  and  C.  L.  Browning  are  Chairman  and  Vice-chairman  of 
Committee;  llKNia  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Saltley,  Treasurer;  and  the  Rev.  C.  Gkeen- 
WAV,  of  Aston  r\ew  Town,  Secretary.  25 
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Now  ready,  2s.  6d.,  cloth,  free  by  post. 

INDISPENSABLE.— LIVE  AND  LEARN:  A  GUIDE  FOR  ALL 
WHO  WISH  TO  SPEAK  AND  WRITE  CpRRECTLY.  'There  are 
hundreds  of  persons,  engaged  in  professional  and  commercial  pursuits,  who  are  sensible 
of  their  deficiencies  on  many  points  connected  with  the  grammar  of  their  own  tongue, 
and  who,  by  self-tuition,  are  anxious  to  correct  such  deficiencies,  and  to  acquire  tJie 
means  of  speaking  and  writing,  if  not  with  elegance,  at  any  rate  with  a  due  r^ard  to 
grammatical  accuracy,— to  such  this  little  work  is  indispensable.' 

London :  John  P.  Shaw,  Southampton-row  and  Paternoster-row.  14 


THE  HOMnJST  for  July  (No.  XXIV.),  price  Is.  post  free, 

Contains — 

On  the  Spiritual  Universe.— The  Foes  of 

the  Good. 
A  Domestic  Homily  on  the  Gradual  but 

Effectual  Operation  of  Christian  Truth 

in  the  World.    By  J.  H.  Rylance. 
The  World's  Teacher  and  the  World's 

Healer. 
The  Fourth   Seene  in  the  History  of 

Redeemed  Humanity;  or,  The  Age 

of  Retribution. 
Balaam;  or.  Spiritual  Influence— Human 

and  Divine. 


Paul  and  the  Crew  Feasting  in  the  Tem- 
pest ;  or.  Lessons  on  Life.  By  Dwrid 
Cook. 

How  to  think  at  Calvary.    By  R.  Phil^ 

The  Relation  of  Christ  to  the  Human 
Intellect. 

The  Providence  of  God,  and  the  Profj- 
dence  of  Man. 

Self-Denial.    By  C.  H.  D. 

Glances  at  some  of  the  Great  Preacheis : 
— ^Augustine.    By  C.  W.,  M.A. 

Literary  Notices,  &c.  &c. 


No.  XXY.  will  be  Published  on  the  1st  of  September. 

Now  Ready,  Vol.  HI.,  price  68.  6d.  doth;  also,  New  Editions  of  Vol.  L,  price  4fl.  &d, 

VoL  n.,  price  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

Just  published,  with  Illustrations. 

mm  FROM  THB  CORAl  ISIANOS  i 

Or,  Incidents  of  Contrast  between  Savage  and  Christian  Life  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Gill,  Missionary  to  Karotonga.    No.  I.  The  Island  of  Mare, 

price  8d.    No.  11.  The  Island  of  Fate,  price  8d. 

London:  Wakd  &  Co.,  27,  Paternoster-row. 


TO   TRUSTEES,   EXECUTORS,   PERSONS   RESIDING   ABROAD, 

AND   OTHERS. 

THE    RENT  GUARANTEE  SOCIETY 

(EstabUflhed  1850,  with  a  Capital  of  £100,000), 

Undertakes  the  receipt  and  transmission  to  order  of  dividends  on  money  in  the 
Funds,  debentures,  shiures,  and  other  securities,  at  a  small  commission,  r^ulated  bj 
the  amount  received. 

TRUSTEES. 

Thomas  Bbassey,  Esq.,  56,  Lowndes-square. 
John  Hobatio  Lloyd,  Esq.,  1,  King's  Bench-walk,  Temple. 
William  Sampson  Hodgkinson,  Esq^  50,  Upper  Thames-street. 
CuTHBERT  William  Johnson,  Esc[.,  JF.R.S ,  Gray's  Inn  and  Croydon. 
James  L.  Ridgway,  Esq.,  169,  Piccadilly. 

Parties  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Society  are  requested 
to  apply  personally  or  by  letter  at  the  Society's  offices,  3,  Charlotte-row,  Mansion- 
house,  London. 


JOHN  VIEBJC^Secreiaff. 
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In  One  Volume,  Imperial  8vo  (nearly  1500  pages),  price  288. 

BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  GLEANINGS ; 

A  Collection  of  Comments,  Criticisms,  and  Remarks,  Explanatory  or  XUiistrative  of 
n(\irly  Three  Thousand  Passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  especiallj  those 
that  are  generally  acconnted  aifficnlt.  With  a  Preface  to  each  Book ;  Corrections  in 
Chronolo^'V,  Pnnctuation,  and  Divisions  of  Chapters;  Improved  Readings ;  the  Mean- 
ing of  numerous  Scrij)tnre  Terms ;  Reconciliations  of  many  seeming  Contradictions ; 
copious  allusions  to  Eastern  Customs  and  Manners;  many  useful  Tables ;  profitable 
Reflections;  together  with  Explanations  of  all  the  more  difficult  Words  and  Terms 
found  in  the  voluinc,  for  the  use  of  plain  readers.  Selected  from  Six  Hundred  Writers 
anil  Corunientatbrs,  with  some  original  Observations.  Designed  principally  for  Village 
Students.     By  the  Rev.  WiLLU-M  O'Neil. 

*  Tliis  is  the  most  interesting  publication  of  its  class  in  the  English  tongue.  To  be 
rightly  ai)jireciated,  it  must  be  examined.  It  is  a  treasury,  a  storehouse,  an  encyclopsBdia 

of  exposition While  the  volume  sweeps  an  ample  circuit,  it  comprises  matters 

of  the  tirst  importance.  Everything  is  complete  in  itself.  Mr.  O'Neil  has,  in  fact, 
iixed  on  a  subject,  and  then  he  has  whistled  around  him  men  of  the  first  mark  from 
every  section  of  tlic  church  of  God  to  discuss  it.  The  volume  is,  therefore,  to  be 
viewed  as  an  aggregate  of  theological  opinion.' — Christian  Witness, 

'  it  is  saying  a  great  deal  of  any  book  issuing  from  our  press,  that  it  is  the  most 
complete  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language.  But  this  is  assuredly  the  praise  that  is 
(lu(!  to  Mr.  O'Neil  for  this  effort  of  his  pen.  There  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with 
t  his  volume  in  the  whole  range  of  our  literature.  It  contains  the  cream  of  our  theology 
aud  biblical  criticism,  from  the  most  approved  quarters,  ancient  and  modem.  What 
an  invaluable  addition  will  it  be  to  every  scanty  library  !* — Evangelical  Magazine, 

*,jt*  A  copy  of  this  work  will  be  delivered  free  to  any  Clergyman  or  Minister  on 
direct  application  to  Ward  &  Co.,  enclosing  order  for  21s. 


NINTH    TBOV8AND. 

A  New  and  Cheaper  edition,  price  only  ONE  GUINEA,  in  One  Volume, 
crown  Uo,  1100  pages,  with  Maps  and  Plates. 

THE     CONDENSED    COMMENTAKY, 

tant  ifamilg  £ipasttton  of  tije  f^olg  13tbk, 
BY    THE    REV.    INGRAM    COBBIN,    M.A. 

(niitiiiiiiiiir  the  most  approved  Headings  and  Marginal  References,  with  upwards  of 
:>'».( I'll)  Ndfcs,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  selected  from  the  Works  of  eminent  Biblical 
AV I  iters  of  all  ages,  countries,  and  denominations,  accompanied  with  Brief  Reflections 
for  the  Family  and  Closet. 

*  ( )iily  ouf  of  many  executed  by  Mr.  Cobbin,  but  it  is  the  first  and  the  best.* — 
J)r.  kiffi/s  Journal. 

Of  this  work  the  Christian  Witness  says  : — 

'  The  work  comprises  the  most  valuable  criticisms  of  the  best  Biblical  writers. 

'If  contains  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  mighty 
tliciii  • ;  and  for  the  multitude  of  respectable  families  and  intelligent  individuab,  it  is 
in  itself  cnouLrh. 

'  The  volume  may  be  designated,  Biblical  Criticism  made  Easy. 

"  \\\  means  of  it  a  plain  English  scholar  may  thoroughly  possess  liimself  of  the  results 
of  the  hiuHiest  talent,  and  the  most  elaborate  inquiry. 

'  lie  will  he  an  able  man,  as  well  as  abold,  wno  will  attempt  an  improvement  upou 
it  for  a  generation  to  come.' 

Tlie  work  will  l)c  forwarded,  carriage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
receipt  of  a  Tost  -Office  order  for  21s. ;  or  it  may  be  obtained  by  order  of  any  Bookseller. 

London  :  WARD  &  CO.,  27,  Pateenostee-eow.  27 
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GUTTi-PEBCHA  TUBIIG  FOB  WlTEBIIfi  UkUMS,  Elt 


receipt  of  tbe  following  TeattmoolttlBi — 

prom  Mh.  J.  F^RiH,  Gardener  to  BOSWBLL  UmDLnWI  SXUMKO,  *n  .  ^ 
Holdtmen  Home,  near  SuU. 
'  1  bmre  bud  400  feet  of  vnur  Guttapercha  Tubing  {in  lengtLi  of  100   fca*  ^^  «lk 
union  joint)  in  age  for  the  lut  twetvo  moathii  for  wsleling  tSeat  guima,  and  1  fcd  il  • 
anaw«r  better  tlian  anything  I  ha^ve  ever  yet  tried.     The  pnMun  of  tba   pili    '    ■■! 
consiilenble,  but  tliis  hiui  not  tbe  ili^tvat  effect  on  the  Tubing, 
to  be  ■  moat  valuable  invimtian  for  Gardcnen,  inMmucb  •■  it 
Qardeni  in  about  one-half  the  tjme,  aud  with  ooe-half  the  la 

From  J.  H.  Eccleu,  Esq.,  Sunjton,  Plgmemlh. 

'The  Tubing  T  bnvu  fuunU  ninet  convenient  iii  watering  tnj  ganlao,  aad  doobt  wat  thA 

it  may  be  aubalitulocl  for  lead  pipe*  in  rnnnt  inntancn  with  great  adrBDlag^  a*  W^  • 

Account  of  il«  remaining  unclj.ingoil  by  the  action  of  acidi,  fto.,  a   bf  ita  pVMT  d 

renutining  uninjured  by  the  actirin  of  int«nM  cold.' 

Outta  P^oha  TnUng  fbr  Spreading  Uqoid  Wwiiwi 

From  Jahu  Kkh^kut,  Ks^.,  Myrn»ilt  ijr  MojfbtU,  JmUnc. 
'Iiiaverpceive.1  jour  inciuiiy  a.  to  my  ei|cri™ce  in  the  lUe  of  Ontto-^ 
I  hail  unUynnUof  it  from  yiiuTfirm,  and  1  have  uied  it  fiir  the  Ixt  few  — ^fca  la  ^m^ 
buting  tii]uid  manure  from  my  tHnkii  ovur  my  SoMh,  having  often  a  frm&ar»  «mo  Imm 
it,  and  havu  btX'n  able  tn  grt  the  liquid  ftxim  the  end  of  tlie  Tubing  hj  tlw  BiaMBra  hw 
the  iit«ani-L-nginc  uiiwarxLi  of  forty  yanls.  I  have  350  Scotch  aona  laid  wlA  ■Mtal  fl^ 
underground,  for  tlie  convonience  of  bi|uiil  manurea  over  mj  htn,  MmI  ]nv  0«Mk  Rw^ 
Tubintt  hnH  uiven  me  great  facilitv  in  aiirunding  il  over  ll)e  aurbo*  e(  tbs  had.  I  ttvwia 
thinli  highly  of  tlieGuttarerrlia'Union  Joint.' 

Tubing  of  any  Length  and  Size,  with  Jets,  Union  Jofnti,  TTnit 

Spreaders,  &c.,  may  be  bad  to  Order. 

N.B.— The  Company'!  Illuitrated  Cireulan,  with  Inatructiona  hr  joUi^lSAi^  Ab^  MJ 
furRL-curelyatlAchin^'liutta  I'crcha  Kull.•^  will  l>e  forwarded  IpoM  frMM»liV  1^^^ 

Sabmaiine  St  Snbterra&ean  Tel^nph  Win  '"■^■'**f^  wltk  flMi  iMnfea 

A  rarutv  of  Ovtla  Terrkn  Artirhn.  turi  ai  Mill  Bamdt,  tkUm&imlt'Btlm 
Pump  liarhti.  H-»r»,  Vnion  Joint*.  B'ltllf.  BmcU,  fUO*,  tkHmim  mm 
Comi'v  Hin;,'.  SvlU  Frantf,.  (lulranie  B-'ttrrif*.  jv.  ^f^  wwtfhrfwW  %§  Ot 

GUTTA-PERCHA    COMPANY.    PAl    NTBKSk 
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THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADVERTISER. 

GUTTA-PERCHi  TUBING  FOB  WITERUG  GIRDEIS,  £TG. 


recaipt  of  the  following  Teatlmoiilala  ■- 

From  Mr.  J.  Farrah,  OardeiUT  to  BoswiLL  MiDDLnoH  Jallahd,  Esq.,  rf 

Iloldcmai  Houtt.  nur  /TuU. 

'I  h^re  hiid  400  feet  of  vour  Gutte-perclu>  Tubiog  (in  tgngtha  of  100  feat  Mdi,  wiOi 

inu>ti  joint)  in  use  for  the  but  twelve  tnontlu  for  wfttmng  ^eta  gardeni,  and  I  find  it  (o 

in»wer  better  Ihnn  anytliing  I  have  ever  ^et  tried.     The  prcanm  of  ^e  wfttar  i*  ytrf 

'iiniiderable,  but  this  has  not  the  slighl^Bt  effect  on  the  Tubing.     I  oonnder  thU  l^Mog 

•I  1>e  A  moflt  valuable  invention  for  Gordenen,  inismoeh  u  it  enable*  ue  to  wster  oar 

lardt^ns  in  about  one-half  the  time,  and  with  one-half  the  labour  fonneriy  raquired.' 

From  J.  H.  EccLES.  Ebq.,  Surgtoti,  PlynafUk. 

'The  Tubing  I  have  foun-l  moat  convenient  in  watering  my  garden,  and  doubt  not  that 

t  may  he  nuhatitiited  for  lead  pipei  In  most  inetancea  with  great  advantage,  as  well  on 

lecount  of  its  remaining  unchanged  by  the  action  of  acida,  Ic,  »•  by  ite  power  of 

tmaiiiing  uninjured  by  the  action  of  intense  cold.' 

Qntta  Feroha  TnblnB  for  Spreading  Uqnld  Manure. 

Ffiin  James  Keshept,  Eaa,,  Mi/remitt  by  Mai/boU,  AvrAirt. 
'  I  h^ivc  received  your  inquiry  as  \o  my  exivrience  in  the  use  of  Gutta-peroha  Tubing, 
I  h»'l  3.'.il  vatJs  of  it  from  your  firm,  and  1  have  used  it  for  the  but  few  montha  in  diilri- 
?ulin^'  liijitid  manure  fnini  my  tanks  over  my  Ri'ldn,  having  often  a  pre«ure  of  SOO  feet  on 
I,  .ind  have  liccn  able  lo  get  the  liquid  from  the  end  of  tlie  Tubing  by  the  prewure  from 
:lie  Hti-am -engine  upnanlK  of  forty  yards.  I  have  3S0  Scotch  acres  laid  with  metal  pipei 
inder  gmuml,  for  the  convenience  of  liquid  manurea  over  my  fann,  and  yonr  Gntta  Fercha 
Fulone  has  i^iven  me  great  facility  in  sprending  it  over  the  aurface  of  the  land.  I  likewiaa 
Jiiiilt  liiyhly  of  thcGutta  Prrolia*  Union  Joint." 

Tubing  of  any  Length  and  Size,  with  Jets,  Union  Joints,  Boses, 
Spreaders,  &c.,  may  be  had  to  Order. 

N',n.— Tlie  C'omp.-iny">i  lllustrateil  Circulars,  with  InitruetionP  for  joining  Tnba«,  Ac.,  ud 
for  securely  attaching  (.iutta  Percha  Soles,  will  be  forwarded  (poat  tree)  for  four  ttampa. 

Jabmarine  ft  Subterranean  Telegraph  Wire  uunlated  with  Oatta  Peroha. 

A  fan<-fv'f<!«>t"  Pcrrha  Article),  mr A  as  Mill  Band;  ZWl"«j  S*«rt,  So&f, 
Pion/.  nu'ri-eh,  Itiisien.  Union  Jointt.  Bottlet,  BowU,  Flaih,  Otrtain  and 
Cor„i'-e  Jtiifi-f.  SJi.i  Frame,.  Galvanic  Baderiet.  ^c.  ife..  manufaet^md  hy  tke 
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AN'D    SOI.O    HV    TEIEIR    WHOLESALE    DBALBB8    IN    TOWS    AND    COUNTBT.     ■ 
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In  One  Yolnme,  Imperial  Sto  (seady  1000  pag«i),  yiiM 

BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  GLEANINGS: 

A  Collection  of  Comments,  Criticisms,  and  Kemarks,  Thrplamtoty  or  lUvatiitiif  if 
nearly  Three  Thousand  Passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Tettemoils ;  cimoaBv  ikm 
that  are  generally  accounted  difficult.  With  a  Ynhot  to  e«di  Book :  CometaoM  ■ 
Chronology,  Punctuation,  and  Divisions  of  Chaf^ten;  Improfed  Bembam;  the  Mfl» 
ing  of  numerous  Scripture  Terms ;  Eeoondliatioiis  of  manj  icirwhMr^iiatiaiSuliw , 
copious  allusions  to  Kastem  Customs  and Hannen;  many  naefvlTiMBiS  fnitkk 
Keflections ;  together  with  Explanations  of  all  the  more  difficult  Wcvdi  nd  fam 
found  in  the  Tolume,  for  the  use  of  plain  readers.  Seketed  ftom  Sbi  Handnd  Wnlai 
and  Commentators,  with  some  original  OhsenralloBS.  Deaignwl  f*^»t3^  for  T9iy 
Students.    By  the  Rev.  William  O'Nvil. 

'  This  is  the  most  interesting  publication  of  its  diM  in  tlie  X 
rij^htly  i^{>reciated,  it  must  be  examined.  It  is  a  treasair,  a  ■torabmi 
of  exposition  ....  While  the  volume  sweens  an  ample  cireoit^  it  ^ 
of  the  first  importance.    Everything  is  oomplete  in  f&M.    Mr.  CTNi 
fixed  on  a  subject,  and  then  he  has  whistled  around  him  men  of  the 
every  section  of  the  church  of  God  to  disonaa  it.    The  voliUM  ii^ 
viewed  as  an  aggregate  of  theological  opinion.' — Ciruiitm  FSAmh^ 

'  It  is  saying  a  great  deal  of  any  book  issuing  from  wa  pseaiL  thai  It  ii  tke  mA 
complete  of  its  kind  in  the  £nglish  language.  Irat  this  b  assoredly  the  pnuw  thtf  a 
due  to  Mr.  O'Neil  for  this  effort  of  his  pen.  There  it  noUdng  to  bo  eoai^ni  via 
this  volume  in  the  whole  range  of  our  literature.  It  oontaoia  the  oieom  of  o«r  tknfap 
and  biblical  criticism,  from  tlie  most  approved  auarteri,  ancieiit  and  iikmIbib.  V^ 
an  invaluable  addition  will  it  be  to  every  scanty  library  V-^Soam^eliemi  M 

*0*  A  copy  of  this  work  will  be  delivered  free  to  anr  CkrgjmBMi  or 
direct  application  to  Ward  &  Co.,  enclosing  order  for  218. 


VXVTB    TBOVSJUriK 

A  New  and  Cheaper  edition,  price  only  ONE  GUINEA,  ib  One 
crown  4to,  1400  pages,  with  Maps  and  Fhtea. 

THE    CONDENSED    COMMENTABT, 

9nti  Jantflg  £qio0{tun  of  t{|c  J^plg  ISiUi. 
B7    THE    REV.    INGRAM   COBBIM, 

Containing  the  most  approved  Readings  and  Marginal  Refereaeen^  ^Hh 
30,000  Notes,  Critical  and  Exphinatory,  selected  from  the  Woika  of 
Writers  of  all  ages,  countries,  and  denominations,  acoompanied  witk  1 
for  the  Family  and  Closet. 

'  Only  one  of  many  executed  by  Mr.  Cobbin,  but  it  k  tbe  Int  aal  tte  keiL*^ 
Dr.  KiUo*$  Journal. 

Of  this  work  the  CkrUtiau  WUmeu  aaya  i-^ 

*  The  work  comprises  the  most  valuable  criticiama  of  tbe  beat  BIUmI  Wiltan. 

'  It  contains  the  sum  anil  substance  of  all  that  has  been  wriltM  om.  tke  HMMf 
thrmn  ;  and  for  the  multitude  of  respectable  families  and  inteUigeat  iDfiiidhH^  ll  • 
in  itJM'lf  enough. 

'  The  volume  may  be  designated,  Biblical  Criticum  wuu 

*  By  means  of  it  a  plain  English  schoUr  may  thorongfalj 
of  the  highest  talent,  and  the  most  elaborate  innuiry. 

'  He  will  be  an  able  man,  as  well  as  a  bold,  wno  will  attempt  aa 
it  for  a  generation  to  come.' 
The  work  will  be  forwarded,  carriage  free,  to  any  part  of  tlie  FHol 
cipt  of  a  Post-Office  order  for  21s. ;  or  it  may  be  obtained  by 

Loxoov :  WARD  &  CO.,  27,  ?▲' 
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Wew  Scale  of  Charres* 

£     s.  d. 

SIX   LINES   AND    UNDER 0      5  0 

EACU   ADDITIONAL   LINE 0      10 

HALF   PAGE 16  0 

WHOLE   PAGE 2      2  0 

BILLS   OF   FOUR   PAGES 1   10  0 

BILLS   ABOVE   FOUB   PAGES 2      0  0 
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IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANT, 

1,  OLD  BROAD  STBJEET.  LONDON. 

Iiutituted  1820. 

William  R.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Chairman, 
Henry  Davidson,  Esq.,  Depuiy-Ciaimum. 

The  Scale  op  Premiums  adopted  bv  this  Office  will  be  found  of  a  very  moderate 
character,  but  at  the  same  time  quite  aaequate  to  the  risk  incurred. 

Four-Fifths,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  rrofits,  are  assigned  to  Policies  etery  fifth 
year,  and  may  be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured,  to  an  immediate  payment  i& 
cahh,  or  to  the  reduction  and  ultimate  extinction  of  future  Premiums. 

One-Third  of  the  Premium  on  Lisurances  of  £500  and  upwards,  for  the  whole 
term  of  life,  may  remain  as  a  debt  upon  the  Policy,  to  be  paid  off  at  con?enience ;  or 
the  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards,  on  the  security  of  Policies  effected 
with  this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life, when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 

ISkcurity. — Those  who  effect  Insurances  with  this  Company  are  protected  by  its 
Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  of  which  £140,000  is  invested,  from  the  risk 
iucurred  bv  members  of  Mutual  Societies. 

The  satLfactorv  tlnancial  condition  of  the  Company,  exclusive  of  the  Subscribed 
and  invested  Capital,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Statement: — 

At  the  close  of  the  last   financial  year,   the  sums   Assured, 

including  Bonus  added,  amounted  to £2,500,000 

The  Premium  Fund  to  more  than  800,000 

A  nd  t  he  Annual  Income  from  the  same  source,  to  109,000 

Liburauces,  without  participation  in  Profits,  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

SAMUEL  INQALL,  Actuary.         9 


verbs,  which  perplex  even  the  best  writers.  No  person  that  writes  a  letter  should 
be  without  this  work.  All  Senior  Pupils  should  have  it.  Those  who  possess  this  book 
stand  on  higher  ground  than  the  rest  of  the  community. 

•  We  heartily  recommend  this  book.'— ^wmi.  Ma^f,  '  This  book  is  iuraliiaWe.'— F«^/> 
Tit^i. 

S££L£Y  &  Co.,  54,  Fleet-street.    Any  Bookseller  will  prooure  iU  IS 


S  THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLt  ADVERTISBIt. 

In  One  Volnme,  Imperial  Bto  (nearly  UOO  pa{r«),  prio*  tti, 

BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  GLEANINGS: 

A  Cnll<?ction  of  Comments,  Criticisms,  aad  lUmorks,  ExpIuuiocT  or  TlUilidjii  d 
iicnrlj  Tliree  Thousniul  Passages  in  tlie  Old  and  New  Testamaou;  cnecUb  Ah 
thut  lire  geacraUj  acooanlcd  difficult.  Willi  a  Frcfiice  to  e«cb  Book :  CwMMs  i 
Chrimology,  Punctustiou,  and  Divisions  of  Chapters;  Imprornd  Ke«ar 
ing  of  numeroos  ScHnturc  Terms ;  Ileooiiciliations  of  man;  Mttmb 

eopious  allusions  lo  Eastern  Cuatoms  and  Manners;  man;  n»cAil _, 

Hetleations;  together  with  Explanations  of  all  the  more  difficult  WotdmrfthiM 
found  in  tbe  volume,  for  the  use  of  pl^n  readers.  Selected  from  fix  HHnlnd  Wnta 
and  Conunentalors,  vith  some  origiuul  ObacrvitlioDS.  Designctl  pruicipA||*  fci  TBm 
Students.    By  the  IUt.  William  O'Neil. 

'This  is  the  moat  interesting  pablication of  lis  clais  in  the  EiigUsb  InMWb  1^^ 
rightly  a^gireciated,  it  must  be  examined.  It  t»  a  treasoiy,  ■  sloKooaae,  an  mutj^bf^ 
of  exj»aition  ....  While  the  rnlume  swreiis  an  ample  circuit,  it  rnnndnaaMM 
(if  the  first  importance.  Bveiyiliiiig  is  coQiplet«  id  itaclf.  Mr.  CNaOlia^  h  kl 
liied  on  a  subject,  and  then  he  has  whistled  around  him  mea  of  the  ftnl  aak  tna 
every  section  of  the  church  of  God  to  dii>cuss  it  Tbs  volunw  li^  Ukenftpi^  h  m 
viewed  as  ati  aggregate  of  theological  opiuion.'— CAni/1011  Wilattt. 

'  It  is  saving  a  great  ieai  of  aay  book  issuing  from  o>ir  ptvM.  Hal  it  ji  Ite  ^ 
complete  of  its  kjnd  iu  the  E%'Iish  language.    Bui  thia  is  assumflT  tbi        '     ""  ' 
due  U>  Mr.  O'Neil  for  ibis  elTurt  of  his  pen.     There  i«  nothii^  to'W 
this  voliimr  in  the  whole  rantfe  of  our  littrrature.    It  ooohtini  tiM  1 
and  biblical  oriticiatn,  from  tlin  moat  approved  iiumUi*.  auei 
an  invaluable  addition  will  il  be  to  everj  scanty  tihrarf  1' — Se 

•,•  A  copy  of  this  work  will  be  dclivrred  frw  to  anr  C3i 
direct  application  to  Waju>  &  Co.,  eneioaing  order  for  Sis. 


KXITTB    THOVSAXB. 

A  New  and  Cheaper  CKtition.  price  unlv  ONR  GUINEA,  !■   One  VotwMh 
crowu  Ito,  1400  pages, 'with  M'4»  and  PhUn. 

THE    CONDENSED    COMMENT  ART, 

SttD  J^amilg  Ej^asition  of  itji  Jt^al]!  SibU, 
BT    THE    REV.    INGRAM    COBBIN,     MJL 

Containing  the  most  approved  Readings  and  .Mnririnil  Urfcrr.nona,  with 
80,000  Notes,  Criliciil  and  Eiplaiialorj,  sciflcJ  frmu  Ihe  WoAi  oTratin. 
Writers  of  all  ages,  countries,  and  deDOUiiitatiaus,  acvunipaninl  mtli  Qrief 
for  Ihe  Family  and  Closet. 

'  Only  one  of  many  executed  by  Mr.  Cobhin,  hut  ii  is  tb<  ftrrt  m^  I 
Dr.  XMo'i  Journal. 

Of  this  work  the  Ckrittittx  Wituem  *ayi  t^ 

'The  work  compri*ea  the  mint  raluable  criticism*  of  the  beat  BBifail  «| 

*It  contains  the  sum  anil  subslanco  of  all  that  hai  been  wiill^  >• 
Ihrmn ;  and  for  the  multitude  of  respectable  families  and  inltJU) 
in  itvlf  Fnough. 

•The  »olume  may  be  drsigtiatcd,  Bibtieat  (^Hintm  maif  Sny. 

'By  means  of  it  a  plain  linglish  sebular  may  thoroughly  pOMOai 
of  the  highest  talent,  and  the  most  elaborate  iniiuiry. 

'  lie  will  be  an  able  man.  ss  well  a*  abold,  who  will  attvnqit  * 
it  [or  a  gcncrul---  " ' 

The  ».>rk  wil_ _ _ 

»Ofipt  of  a  Poal-OIBce  order  for  Sis. ; 


The  w»rk  will  bo  fiirwanlnil.  curiagn  frne,  to  any  put  of  tlM)  Uait«d  JUmAi^  ■ 
■•'"-"*         ■     '     -•  y  be  obtained  by  orfrrrfiMyBdSJfc. 


I>OMWK;  WARD  k  CO.,  87. 


(Eriertir  Ibertiser, 


jr«tr  8eal«  of  d&arros* 

£     8.  d. 

SIX   LINES   AND   UNDER 0      5  0 

EACU   ADDITIONAL   LINE 0      10 

HALF   PAGE 15  0 

WHOLE   PAGE 2      2  0 

BILLS   OF   FOUR  PAGES 1   10  0 

BILLS   ABOYE   FOUR   PAGES 2      0  0 


Advertiseinents  and  Bills  Eeoeived  till  the  25th   of  the  Xonth,  by 

WARD  ft  CO.,  Paternoster-row. 
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IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  GOMPANT, 

1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Instituted  1820. 

William  R.  Robikson,  Esq.,  Chairman, 
HsNKY  Dayidsov,  £s^.,  Zkpufy'Ciainmm. 

The  Scale  of  Fremitjiis  adopted  by  this  Office  will  be  found  of  a  very  moderate 
character,  but  at  the  same  time  quite  adequate  to  the  risk  incurred. 

Four-Fifths,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  Jrofita,  are  assigned  to  Policies  etery  fifth 
year,  and  may  be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured,  to  an  immediate  payment  ia 
cash,  or  to  the  reduction  and  ultimate  extinction  of  future  Premiums. 

Un£-Tiiird  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  £500  and  upwards,  for  the  whole 
term  of  life,  may  remain  as  a  debt  upon  the  Policy,  to  be  paid  off  at  conyenience ;  or 
tht'  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards,  on  the  security  of  Policies  effected 
with  this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  yalue. 

JSkcurity. — Those  who  effect  Lisurances  with  this  Company  are  protected  by  its 
Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  of  which  £140,000  is  invested,  from  the  risk 
incurred  by  members  of  Mutual  Societies. 

Tlie  satisfactory  financial  condition  of  the  Company,  exclusive  of  the  Subscribed 
and  Invested  Capital,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Statement : — 

At  the  close  of  the  last  financial  year,   the  sums  Assured, 

including  Bouus  added,  amounted  to £2,500,000 

The  Premium  Fund  to  more  than  800,000 

And  the  Annual  Income  from  the  same  source,  to  109,000 

lusorauces,  without  participation  in  Profits,  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary.         9 


WORTH  NOTICE.— What  has  always  been  wanted  is  just  published, 
price  is.,  the  DICTIONARY  APPENDIX,  Fifth  Editi^  eontaining  up- 
wards  of  7000  words  not  found  in  the  Dictionary,  comprising  the  participles  of  the 
verbs,  which  perplex  even  the  best  writers.  No  person  that  writes  a  letter  should 
be  without  this  work.  All  Senior  Pupils  should  have  it.  Those  who  possess  this  book 
stand  on  higher  ground  than  the  rest  of  the  community. 

*  We  heartily  recommend  this  book.*— ^wmi.  Ma^.  '  This  book  is  inTakaWe.'— F«^/jr 
Ti»i€s. 

S££L£Y  &  Co.,  54,  Fleet-street.    Any  Bookseller  will  prooore  iU  1^ 
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On  llie  IsT  OrTourn,  Pari  I.  and  Vou  I. 
COMPLETE    COURSE    OF    NATURAL     PHILOSOPHT. 

Part  I.  price  la.,  and  Vol  I.  prire  Ss.,  clolh  lettered,  of  d 

HAND-BOOK  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHT. 

Bt  dionysius  lardner.  d.c.l. 

Seoond  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  wilh  Several  Hundred  Additional  lUulniM 

Being  a  Series  of  treatises  composed  in  n  popular  luid  genn^j  iBtrlt^flib  i^ 

independently  of  tbe  kugnage  anil  sTubola  o(  maliiciuati^ 

Meckasics Osrtt  Vornu. 

Hydrostatics,  Psbdmatics  *kd  Heat      ....     Okk  Volcvl 

Optics  asm  Acoustics t>K«  Volfmb. 

Electkicitt,  Maosetibx  akd  Mkteokologt  .     .    .     Ohb  VoLnn. 


*^*  ^  froipeeliti  and  Spfcimfn  mey  be  iaJ  on  aj 


DR.    LAKUNEB'S 

UVSEUM   OF   SCIENCE   AKD    ABT. 


Vol.  VII.  price  Is,  Cd.  in  baudsonic  Bomls. 
Common    Things.     Tbe     AlniEuiack. — 

Clmps,  I.  to  IV. 
Optical  Images. — Chaps.  I.,  11.,  4  III. 
How  to  Obserre  the  Ueaveos.— Chaps. 

I.  &  11. 


Common  Things. 

The  Tiilm, 

Stellar  fnivenc  — Cha|M.    L,    II,  » 


Colour,— Ch*ps.  1.  A  II. 
'Dr.  Lardner's  Uuseiioi.  one  of  thn  few  'wtirk/i  at  Ihe  kind  vUck  e 
ended  as  at  once  popular  am)  accurate.' — Sin  David  HNtiriTxiL 


"Far  above  Rubies."    A   Memoir  of  Helen   S. 

B;   Heb  Daughtxr.     Edited  b;  IUdlki  11.   IIkuciiku.      ICbk).  fc.  M 

cloth. 
Teu  Hetnoii  presents  the  record  at  a  life  of  pntcticsl  female  CbiUliHi^,  aa^  im 
■  valuable  iMson  ma;  be  derived  from  tbe  occouul  liere  pvca  at  MraTuaaM^B^ 
pcnecering  endeavours  to  lead  her  relatious  and  frieuib  to  tkt  k  wiwlihi  of  i» 
truth,  her  devotion  to  her  children,  vllb  her  pUiii  for  tlicir educalioi^  ^idEar KB" 
■uperiutcndence  of  Schouli  and  useful  s<    '  ' ' 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

The  Elements  of  Rhetoric ;  a  Manual  of  the  Laws  of  Tuti, 

including  tlie  Theory  and  Practice  of  Coniiiosiliuu.     Hj  Sajicu  Ktu.    &«n 

Svo,     4s.  Rd.  clolh. 
The  desi^  of  thii  Ireatiie  ii  to  popiilnriic  the  utiidf  of  rhrtarJE;  Ij 
pbiloaopliieal  aecurac;  oflhuuiHit  viln  a  familiar  mode  of  enpatllioB. 


pbiloaopliieal  aecurac;  oflhuuiHit  vilh  a  familiar  mode  of  enpatllioi 
Afl«r  defluinx  the  jiroviuM  of  rhetoric,  iml  eiploimng;  il*  oliT '     " 
to  investigate  tbe  ongio  of  languain,  and  at  the  various  t>vtl 
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WALTON  &  IKABERLY— Continued. 

occupies  a  separate  section,  in  which  are  explained  the  modifications  it  has  undergone 
by  the  influence  of  the  distinct  races  who  have  successively  inhabited  the  island.  The 
subject  of  style  is  copiously  dwelt  on,  and  the  component  qualities  of  a  good  style  are 
severalW  analysed  and  illustrated,  and  rules  and  aphorisms  respecting  diction  arc 
deduced.  The  work  proceeds  to  treat  on  the  imaginative  faculties,  comprehending  the 
sources  of  poetic  taste,  and  the  logic,  science,  and  characteristics  of  poetry  and  poetical 
language.  This  is  followed  bv  a  chapter  on  the  emotions,  another  on  literary  aesthetics, 
and  by  several  chapters  on  figurative  expressions.  The  sources  of  the  ludicrous,  of 
wit  and  humour,  are  then  traced. 

The  subject  of  method,  in  written  compositions,  and  in  orations  adapted  to  the 
senate,  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  platform,  are  next  considered.  Rhetorical  is  dis- 
tinguished from  logical  method,  and  the  partitions  of  oral  and  written  discourses  are 
laid  down. 

Throughout  this  work,  which  embraces  a  great  variety  of  topics,  summaries  of  the 
principles  are  added  in  the  form  of  axioms  at  the  close  of  each  subject.  Several 
analytical  or  synoptical  tables  are  given ;  for  example,  of  the  passions,  the  figures  of 
speech,  the  principles  of  proof,  the  appetites,  desires,  affections,  and  passions,  &c. 

Numerous  illustrations,  drawn  from  modem  English  poets,  are  interspersed ;  and 
under  most  heads  are  given  lists  of  Authors  whose  works  may  be  consultea  for  further 
or  more  minute  information.         

London  :  WALTON  &  MABERLY, 
Upper  Gower  Street,  and  Ivy  Lahz,  Paternoster  Row.  16 


EDUCATION. 


SDVCATZON   FOR   ZiZTTZiS   BOTS   XW   BmzaBTOir. 

THE  MISSES  ASHBY  receive  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  for  BOARD  and 
EDUCiVTlON,  at  23,  GLOUCESTER-PLACE.  In  this  Establishment  the 
ease  and  pleasures  of  home  are  combined  with  the  regularity  of  school  discipline. 
Tlie  Pupils  enjoy  the  benefit  of  maternal  care,  as  all  domestic  arrangements  are 
luuUr  the  imiikcJiate  superintendence  of  MRS.  ASHBY.  References  are  allowed  to 
the  Parents  of  Pupils,  and  a  Prospectus  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  4 


TO    TRUSTEES,    EXECUTORS,    PERSONS    RESIDING    ABROAD, 

AND   OTHERS. 

THE    RENT  GUARANTEE  SOCIETY 

(Established  1850,  with  a  Capital  of  £100,000), 

Undertakes  the  receipt  and  transmission  to  order  of  dividends  on  money  in  the 
Funds,  debentures,  shares,  and  other  securities,  at  a  small  commission,  regulated  by 
the  amount  received. 

TRUSTEES. 

Thomas  Brassey,  Esq.,  56,  Lowndes-square. 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.,  1,  King's  Bench-walk,  Temple. 
William  Sampson  Hodgkinson,  Esq.,  50,  Upper  Thames-street. 
CuTHBERT  William  Johnson,  Esg.,  F.R.S.,  Gray's  Inn  and  Croydon. 
J  A  MLS  L.  RiDGWAY,  Esq.,  169,  Piccadilly. 

Parties  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Society  are  requested 
to  apply  persoualij  or  by  letter  at  the  Society's  offices,  3,  Chsflotte-row,  Mansion- 
hou^e,  London. 

JOHN  PIEECi;  SeenUnj.  7 
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}iov  ready,  in  one  Tolumc,  revised  and  correcletl,  price  7s.  fii-  elotk,  vaUmm 
with  tbe  crown  8vo  eiition  o(  Mr.  Jaj's  warlc. 

THE  AUTOBIOORAPHy  OF  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  JAY.  Wift 
lleiiiuuECfnces  of  some  distinguisbrd  Contemponriea,  Sekoliont  boa  U*Ck» 
respoadence,  Litcrarf  Rcm&uis,  te.  Edited  b;  Gkokcjc  Bjuipokh,  DJ}.,  LLJKaJ 
Juux  Ahgeu,  Jaues. 

London:  HuuLTON,  Adahs,  i  Co.  1 


In  a  few  days  will  be  puhlislieii, 

I  BIBLICAL  LITURGY,  for  tba   Um    of  CangTCgatia 
arranged  entirely  from  Scriptnre. 
Spf-nimeus  of  the  work,  with  a  Prologue,  may  be  obtained  of  Uosstm.  TfiBB  I  (k, 
,  l'utemoster-ro«,  price  Is. 

Now  ready,  in  ISmo,  price  6d. 

rHE  MEMOKTALS  OF  JESUS.    By  the  Kev,  J. R.  LcireaiLB. MJ- 
With  Ohaervations  on  Sacraoieotol  Commonioa  by  Ihe  Rev.  Dr.  I 


THE  HOOUUST  for  September  (No.  XXIV.),  price  Im.  Sd.  pot  fttii 
Cootaina — 


1.  On  (he  Spiritual  Universe — The  Dis- 
embodied Saints. 

3.  A  Douciitic  Homily  on  the  'Careful- 
ness' which  ChristianitT  probibita. 

3.  The  World's  Teaeher  anj  the  ■World's 

Healet, 

4.  The  Diirercnce  belwern  Christ's  Esti- 

niation  of  his  Departure  from  Ihis 
World  and  Paul's  in  relation  to 
Usefulness. 
E.  Ji-sus  and  the  Ruffian  Bond  iu  Grth- 
icinane ;  or.  the  Alaicsly  aud  Force 
of  Right. 


0.  Tier 


1  Expositioa  mud  m  Jf- 


7.  Tlie  Divine  Tnatm  <rf  Vaitk.    h*- 

F.  Humdall.  MJL 
S.  Tbe  PriTilrgea  of  Uko    Oead.    It 

Somud  Roberts,  M  JL 
0.  The  Snprcuc  ImpoLfluiee  of  Ikd 

PurilT. 

10.  The  FiAh  Sonr  in  Um  Hiitan  d 

Rnkcmed    Hwnanity  t    ot'Ai 
Unending  Age  of  Hriiutat 

11.  Olaucee    d    «>ne    of     Dm    CM 


£Eis  mm  im  corai  ssianos; 


'^  of  Contrast  betw«m^avBgQnndf-hTislianIitf«e4lbe&aw]i8e«I] 
By  the  Rct.  Vi.  Giu,  Uiwiouary  to  Rarotoi^ 

No.  hl-tue  island  ur  kkomanqa,  priM  sd. 

Already  publiabed— No,  L    Tiut  Ulanii  or  Muut,  ptie*  Sd.      Ntt,  XL  ftn 
lai.«i;K  or  FuE,  price  Sd. 

WiRTi  &  Co..  Patemoater-row. 


THE  PALACE  SCHOOL,  ENFIELD; 

Tfn  ifiUi  fnm  Lando*,  amd  tilliiit  Tio  Hiantey  leaii  o/  tit  Jtmhrtg  J 
Conducted  by  X«uts.  BA&KEH  *  80V. 

Mm.  Ratikjii  rrsperlfiilly  infuniis  bii>  Frirndi  and  thr  PobSr  tbat  W  b 
REMOVl^U  his  Sch<x<l  frum  ISLINGTON  lo  ihr  above  «ell-kD«wa jm^a^lM 
ud  justly  ci'ldirali-d  fur  llicir  adaptation  to  tbc  putpoocs  to  vludinqf  ■•Ml 
priMcd.    Tenia  aod  nknaeet  on  appLcktioiL  ^* 
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NEWSPAPER    STAMP    ACT. 


PUBLICATION  OF 


THE     PATRIOT 

THREE   TIMES  A  WEEK,   PRICE   2id. 


Tlie  PATRIOT  is  now  publisbed  on  aKondajSf  WednesdajSf 

and  Fridays. 

Its  size  and  form  are  that  of  the  *  Record,*  and  of  the  *  Globe'  and  *  Standard' 
Evening  Papers,  the  established  shape  of  a  First-class  Newspaper  of  frequent 
appearance ;  which  it  resembles  in  more  substantial  respects,  as  containing,  np  to  the 
latest  hour,  all  intelligence  interesting  and  important  to  the  Merchant,  the  Trader, 
and  the  Fanner,  as  well  as  to  the  Evangelical  Nonconformist  and  Christian 
Politician. 

When  the  'Patriot*  was  first  published,  and  for  several  years,  it  was  a  small 
Weekly  Journal,  price  Scvenpence.  For  nineteen  years  it  was  issued  twice  a-week, 
at  Fivepcnce  each  Number.  It  is  now  reduced  to  Twopenoe-half-penny,  in  a  size 
much  larger  than  it  was  originally  at  Sevenpence. 


UNSTAMPED    EDITION. 

The  cost  of  the  Unstamped  Editiox,  as  already  stated,  will  be  2|d. ;  for  a 
Quirter,  if  prepaid,  Eight  Shillings;  or,  if  prepaid  for  a  year,  only  Thirty  Shillings. 
AV  hire  ver,  therefore,  it  is  practicable  to  send  Subscribers  the  UnstAmped  *  Patriot,* 
TUKv  WILL  SECURE,  pcr  anuum,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-six  Copies  por  Thirty 

^^1  111, LINGS  ! 

Oil  these  terms  the  Publisher  will  undertake  to  send  Unstamped  Copies  free 
throuLjh  the  post,  to  o///'  address,  in  any  town  or  village  of  the  United  Kingdom,  wnere 

iioi  lesb  than  /Arcc  copies  are  taken. 


STAMPED     EDITION. 

Tlie  SiAMrKD  Edition,  of  course,  will  be  SJd.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Stamp 
will  secure  frer  (ranMnisnion  and  re-lraHsmission  through  the  pott  for  fifteen  day 9, 
Persons  who  transmit  the  *  Patriot,'  after  reading  it,  to  the  Colonies  or  to  Foreign 
Countries,  or  who  usually  send  it  again  through  the  post,  should,  therefore,  order  the 
Stamped  Edition. 

The  Annual  Subscription,  if  paid  in  advance,  for  the  Three  Copies  Weekly  of  the 
*  Patriot,'  will  be  Two  Pounds  Three  Shillings  and  Fourpence. 

New  Subscribers  should  transmit  their  orders  without  delay  either  to  the 
Pui)lisher, 

3,     BOZ.T-COVRT,    FZiBBT-STRBBT,    XiOWDOir, 

Or  to  some  Booksellir  or  News-aobht.  6 
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On  the  1st  October,  Pabt  L  and  Vol.  I. 

COMPLETE    COURSE    OF    NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

Fart  I.  price  Is.,  and  Vol.  I.  price  5s.,  cloth  lettered,  of  a 

HAND-BOOK  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  DIONYSIUS  LARDNER,  D.CL. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Several  Hundred  Additional  UlustratioBS* 

Being  a  Series  of  treatises  composed  in  a  popular  and  generally  intelligible  sfyle, 
independentlj  of  the  language  and  symbols  of  mathematics. 

Mechanics Onb  Voluicb. 

Hydeostatics,  Pneumatics  and  Heat     ....  One  Yoluks. 

Oftics  and  Acoustics One  Volume. 

Elect&icity,  Magnetism  and  Meteoeology  .    .    .  One  Yoluice. 

To  be  issued  in  Eighteen  Monthly  Parts,  at  Is.,  forming  Four  Volumes,  price  Ss.  eadi, 

cloth  lettered. 

%*  A  Protpectus  and  Specimen  may  be  had  an  applieaiion. 


DE.    LAEDNEE'S 

MUSEUM   OF   SCIENCE   AND   ABT. 


Vol.  Vn.  price  is.  6d.  in  handsome  Boards. 

Common   Things.     The     Almanack. —  Common  Things.    The  Looking-glass. 

Chaps.  I.  to  IV.  The  Tides. 

Optical  Images. — Chaps.  I.,  11.,  &  HI.  Stellar  Universe.  —  Chaps.    I.,    IL,   & 
How  to  Observe  the  Heavens. — Chaps.  III. 

I.  &  n.  Colour.— Chaps.  I.  &  11. 

'  Dr.  Lardner's  Museum,  one  of  the  few  works  of  the  kind  which  can  be  recom- 
mended as  at  once  popular  and  accurate.' — Sib  David  B&ewstea. 


"Far   above  Rubies."     A   Memoir  of  Helen   S.  HerschelL 

By  Heb  Daughteb.    Edited  by  Ridley  H.  Hebschell.     12mo.   6s.  6d. 
cloth. 

This  Memoir  presents  the  record  of  a  life  of  practical  female  Christiani^,  and  maxij 
a  valuable  lesson  may  be  derived  from  the  account  here  given  of  Mrs.  Kebschell's 
persevering  endeavours  to  lead  her  relations  and  frien£  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  her  devotion  to  her  children,  with  her  plans  for  their  education,  and  Eer  acti? e 
superintendence  of  Schools  and  useful  societies. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

The  Elements  of  Rhetoric ;  a  Manual  of  the  Laws  of  Taste, 

including  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Composition.    By  Sakuel  Nbh..     Crown 

8vo.     4s.  6d.  cloth. 
The  desi^  of  this  treatise  is  to  {>opularize  the  study  of  rhetoric,  by  pnitlng  strict 
philosophical  accuracy  of  thought  with  a  familiar  mode  of  exposition. 


ICngl^i^li  laiunutte 
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NEWSPAPER    STAMP    ACT. 


PUBLICATION  OF 


THE     PATRIOT 

THREE   TIMES  A  WEEK,   PRICE  2id. 


Tbe  PATRIOT  is  now  publisbed  on  KondajSf  WednesdajSt 

and  Fridays. 

Its  size  and  form  are  that  of  the  *  Record,*  and  of  the  *  Globe'  and  '  Standard' 
Evening  Papers,  the  established  shape  of  a  First-class  Newspaper  of  frequent 
appearance  ;  whieh  it  resembles  in  more  substantial  respects,  as  containinff,  up  to  the 
latest  hour,  all  intelligence  interesting  and  important  to  the  Merchant,  tne  Trader, 
and  the  Farmer,  as  well  as  to  the  Evangelical  Nonconformist  and  Christian 
Politician. 

When  the  'Patriot*  was  first  published,  and  for  several  years,  it  was  a  small 
Weekly  Jonrnal,  price  Sevenpence.  For  nineteen  years  it  was  issued  twice  a-week, 
at  Fivcpence  each  Number.  It  is  now  reduced  to  Twopenoe-half-penny,  in  a  size 
much  larger  than  it  was  originally  at  Sevenpence. 


UNSTAMPED    EDITION. 

The  cost  of  the  Unstamped  Edition,  as  already  stated,  will  be  2Jd. ;  for  a 
Qu:\rter,  if  prepaid,  Eight  Shillings ;  or,  if  prepaid  for  a  year,  only  Thirty  Shillings. 
AVluTcver,  therefore,  it  is  practicable  to  send  Subscribers  the  UnstAmped  *  Patriot,* 
TiiEv  WILL  SECURE,  pcr  aunum,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-six  Copies  por  Thirty 
iSmi, LINGS  ! 

On  these  terms  the  Publisher  will  undertake  to  send  Unstamped  Copies  fife 
tluouu'h  the  post,  to  o/f^  address,  in  any  town  or  village  of  the  United  Kingdom,  wnere 
not  lesb  tliun  //tree  copies  are  taken. 


STAMPED     EDITION. 

Tlie  Stampkd  Edition,  of  course,  will  be  3Jd.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Stamp 
will  secure  y>^<f  frammis.non  and  re-transmission  through  the  post  for  fifteen  days. 
Persons  who  transmit  the  *  Patriot,*  after  reading  it,  to  the  Colonies  or  to  Foreign 
Countries,  or  who  usually  send  it  again  through  the  post,  should,  therefore,  order  the 
Stamped  Edition. 

The  Anntml  Subscription,  if  paid  in  advance,  for  the  Three  Copies  Weekly  of  the 
*  Patriot,'  will  be  Two  Pounds  Three  Shillings  and  Fourpence. 

New  Subscribers  should  transmit  their  orders  without  delay  either  to  the 
Pui)li"5her, 

3,     BOZiT-COVRT,    FZiBBT-STBBBT,    XiOWDOirf 

Or  to  some  Booksellbr  or  News-aobht.  6 
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Now  ready,  in  one  volome,  reyised  and  oomete^  moo  7^  M.  dott^ 

with  the  crown  8yo  edition  of  Mr.  Jagr**  woik. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OP  THE  EEV.  WILT.IAV  JAT.  ¥it 
Keminiscences  of  some  distinguished  Contempow.*.*.^  ■  n,.- .ittioat  fcoB  kbCi 
respondence.  Literary  Eemains,  &c.  Edited  by  Gsobab  B.Bnfo»i>^  DJ>^  LUX^a 
John  Angxll  James. 

London :  Haxiltok,  Ldamb,  k  Co. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  pnUiahe^ 

A  BIBLICAL  LITURGY,  for  the  Ufe  of  CoogngBtuul  Ghu^ 
arranged  entirely  from  Scriptnre. 

Specimens  of  the  work,  with  a  Prologue,  may  be  obtained  of  Mmbs.  WaBD  k  Od 
27,  Paternoster-row,  price  Is. 

Now  ready,  in  ISmo,  price  6d. 

THE  MEMORIALS  OF  JESUS.    By  the  Rer.  J.  R.  laacteBn:b,lU 
With  Obserrations  on  Sacramental  Commoaion  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  IjDicilift. 


THE  HOMnJST  for  September  (No.  XXIV.),  prioe  U.  fld. 

Contains — 


1.  On  the  Spiritnal  Universe — ^The  Dis- 
embodied Saints. 

3.  A  Domestic  Homily  on  the  '  Carefol- 
ness'  which  Christianity  prohibits. 

3.  The  World's  Teacher  and  the  WorW's 

Healer. 

4.  The  Difference  between  Christ's  Esti- 

mation of  his  Departure  from  this 
World  and  Panics  in  rektion  to 
Usefulness. 

5.  Jesus  and  the  Ruffian  Band  in  Geth- 

semaue ;  or,  the  Majesty  and  Force 
of  Right. 


peaL 

7.  The  DiTine  Frvite  of  9Ulk   Irl 

F.  Hnmdall*  IfJL 

8.  The  Prinlegee  of  ihm   GouL   1 

Samuel  Robert^  M  JiL 

9.  The  Snpreme  ImportsMoe  of  ]!■ 

PuritT.  ^ 

10.  The  Fifth  Seme  m  the  lliilwT  i 

RedeeMeci    "iBSMiilT  j    v^  ■ 
Unendinff  Age  of  BlneedBHi. 

11.  Glancea   at    lOMe    ^    Um   Gm 


Just  published,  with  Illustraiioiia.  « 

€EllliS  FROM  THE  CORAl  ISUMBS: 


Or,  Incidents  of  Contrast  between  Sarage  and  Christian  life  dftht  Soatkl 

By  the  Rcr.  W.  Gill»  Missionary  to  Rarotoogt. 

No.  IIL-THE  ISLAND  Of  IROMANQA,  poM  Sd. 

Already  published— No.  L    Tux  Isulsd  op  Hab^  priee  U.      Mm.  XL  ft 
IsuLiiD  or  Fate,  prioe  8d. 

Wa&d  &  Co.,  Patemoater-row. 


THE  PALACE  SCHOOL,  ENFIELD| 

Ten  UiU*  from  Londom,  and  wit  kirn  Two  MimiM  wM  ^  Urn 

Condueted  by  Ketart.  BAHinni  ft 

Mr.  Barker  respectfully  informs  his  Friends  and  the   PMb 
RE.MOVED  his  School  from  ISLINGTON  to  iuc  abore  i 
and  justly  celebrated  for  their  adaptation  to  the  purpoec*  tu 
pnatcd.    Terms  and  refertaeea  ee  applicatioa. 


,1 
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NEWSPAPER    STAMP    ACT. 


PUBLICATION  OF 


THE     PATRIOT 

THREE   TIMES  A  WEEK,   PRICE   2id. 


Tbe  PAT&ZOT  is  now  publisbed  on  KondajSt  WednesdajSt 

and  Fridays. 

Its  size  and  form  are  that  of  the  *  Record,*  and  of  the  *  Globe'  and  *  Standard' 
Evening  Papers,  the  established  shape  of  a  First-class  Newspaper  of  frequent 
appearance  ;  which  it  resembles  in  more  substantial  respects,  as  containinff,  up  to  the 
latest  hour,  all  intelligence  interestine  and  important  to  the  Merchant,  tne  Trader, 
and  the  Farmer,  as  well  as  to  the  Evangelical  Nonconformist  and  Christian 
Politician. 

When  the  'Patriot'  was  first  published,  and  for  several  years,  it  was  a  small 
Weekly  Journal,  price  Sevenpence.  For  nineteen  years  it  was  issued  twice  a-week, 
at  Fivcpence  each  Number.  It  is  now  reduced  to  Twopenoe-half-penny,  in  a  size 
much  larger  than  it  was  originally  at  Sevenpence. 


UNSTAMPED    EDITION. 

The  cost  of  the  Unstamped  Edition,  as  already  stated,  will  be  2Jd. ;  for  a 
Quirter,  if  prepaid,  Eight  Shillings;  or,  if  prepaid  for  a  year,  only  Thirty  Shillings. 
A\  hcrever,  therefore,  it  is  practicable  to  send  Subscribers  the  Unstamped  'Patriot,' 
TiiKv  WILL  SECURE,  pcf  aunum,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-six  Copies  pob  Thirty 
Shillings  ! 

Oil  these  terms  the  Publisher  will  undertake  to  send  Unstamped  Copies  fr^ 
tliroui^h  the  post,  to  one  address,  in  any  town  or  village  of  the  United  Kingdom,  wnere 
nut  less  thun  three  copies  are  taken. 


STAMPED     EDITION. 

The  Stamped  Edition,  of  course,  will  be  SJd.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Stamp 
will  secure  y><?<?  irammission  and  re-tratumisiion  through  the  post  ^ar  Jlfleen  days. 
Persons  wlio  transmit  the  *  Patriot,'  after  reading  it,  to  the  dolomes  or  to  Foreign 
Countries,  or  who  usually  send  it  again  through  the  post,  should,  therefore,  order  the 
Stamped  Edition. 

The  Annual  Subscription,  if  paid  in  advance,  for  the  Three  Copies  Weekly  of  the 
*  Patriot,'  will  be  Two  Pounds  Three  Shillings  and  Fourpence. 

New  Subscribers  should  transmit  their  orders  without  delay  either  to  the 
Publisher, 

3,     BOZ.T-COVRT,    FXABT-STBBBT,    XiOWDOirf 

Or  to  some  Booksellib  or  News-aobht.  6 
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Preparing  for  Presentation  at  CShriitmas 

To  every  Subscriber  to  the  '  Tribune'  Newspaper,  for  One  Year  from  Um  64k  Oetd 

CONTAIHINO 

MAGNIFICENT  PORTRAITS  ON  STEEL 

OF 

THE    REIQNINQ   EUROPEAN   SOVEREIGN 


Comprising  those  of  England,  France,  Prussia,  Austria^  Mmnis^  Smrii 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Hanover,  Bavaria^  Stuamjf^  8^ 
Portugal,  Naples,  Wurtemhurg,  the  Papal  States^  Greece^  mmt  Tmi 
also  those  of  the  Empress  EugSnie  and  Prince  Albert. 


The  letterpress  will  contain  an  impartial  record  of  the  diaracten  soA  livei  d 
sovereigns,  with  an  accurate  account  of  the  present  condition  of  tbeir  tcrriterin 
peoples,  the  strength  of  their  naval  and  military  forces,  with  deecriplioas  of 
principal  fortresses ;  forming  not  merely  a  volume  of  pictorinl  bennty,  ImI  d 
greatest  political  interest  and  value  in  the  present  state  oif  affairs  in  Europe. 

The  work,  which  is  under  the  editorship  of  a  gentlemen  of  reooniaed  dbflil^, 
be  printed  on  fine  royal  octavo  paper,  and  bound  in  bine  and  ffOM,  the  pvISi 
beinp^  resolved  to  produce  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  attraeSre  iOaatentodb 
ever  issued  from  the  press. 

In  order  to  reserve  strict  impartiality  in  the  distribution  of  tke 
those  splendid  plates,  it  has  been  determined  to  issue  the  oopiea  in  thie 
subscriptions  have  been  received. 

Every  subscriber,  on  payment  of  22s.  for  a  stamped  copy  of  the  '  lUbcMr  far 
year,  will  receive  a  registered  receipt  entitling  him  to  a  oo|ij  oC  the  ahote  i 

(delivered  free)  in  accordance  with  the  number  thereon. 

Subscriptions  can  be  either  remitted  to  Messrs.  HOPE  ft  CO^  PUBUBBl 
Ifi,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGHSTREET,  LONDON,  or  paid  to  the 
News-af^nt,  who,  on  forwarding  the  Subscriber's  name,  address^  and  siibe 
be  furnished  wtth  a  registered  receipt  in  course  of  poi^ 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment,  Messrs.  Hope  ft  Co.  1m  to  atalelhet  tta 
script  ion  list  will  positively  close  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  that  'THB 
THE  SOVEREIGNS  OF  EUROPE,'  beinf  got  no  soldy  aad 
subscribers  to  the  *  Tribune,'  will  at  no  time  oe  for  sue,  it  being  ^ 
work  shall  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers  to  the  * 


The  '  Tribune'  will  be  the  staunch  supporter  of  the  Chnreh  of  EegiBM^  htfl  sk 
same  time,  the  resolute  advocate  of  its  thorough  reformatioa.    In  pnlHtiBa  k  vfl 
ndrpendent  of  every  party,  demanding  a  sound  parliamentaiTp  ■otemeHAlll^ 


social  reform  ;  so  that,  oy  the  timely  removal  of  abuses, 

regain  and  retain  that  character  which  once  stood  unrivalled  in  the 

The  <  Tribune'  will  be  edited  b?  first-rate  ability,  i       i  it  eT  W 

the  London  press.    It  will  be  pnolished  every  Sal         .  iir       Id. 
oountry  edition  being  despatched  l^  the  Friday  ev^uu  ■■. 
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POLICY   HOLDERS   IN   OTHER   COMPANIES, 

AND  IKTENDIHO  ASSUSEES  OESESALLT, 

Are  invited  to  examine  the  Bates,  Principles,  and  Progress 

or   THB 

SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION, 

The  oiily  Society  in  which  the, advantages  of  Mutual  Asauranoe  can  be  secured  by 

Moderate  Premiums. 


ZSSTASZ.ZSHZSD     1837. 


Number  of  Policies  issued  7750,  asiuriiig  upwards  of 

Two  and  a  Half 


Full  Reports  and  every  InfimuttUm  had  (/Vm)  M  application, 

*0*  Policies  are  now  issued  free  of  Stamp  Duty;  and  attention  is  invited  to  the 
circuinstancc  that  Premiums  payable  for  Lite  Assurance  are  now  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tiou  from  income  in  the  Returns  for  Income  Tax. 

GEORGE  GRANT,  Sssideni  Secretary. 
London  Branch,  66,  Gracechurch-street.  3 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Itutituied  1830. 

"William  R.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Henry  Davidson,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman, 

Tho  Scale  op  Premiums  adopt-ed  by  this  Office  will  be  found  of  a  very  moderate 
chnnictcr,  l)ut  at  the  same  time  quite  aaequate  to  the  risk  incurred. 

I'oiK-FiFTiis,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  Profits,  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth 
1/rar,  and  may  be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured,  to  an  immediate  payment  in 
c:i-sh,  or  to  the  reduction  and  ultimate  extinction  of  future  Premiums. 

One-Tuiki)  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  £500  and  upwards,  for  the  whole 
term  of  life,  may  remain  as  a  debt  upon  the  Policy,  to  be  paid  off  at  convenience ;  or 
tlie  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards,  on  the  security  of  Policies  effected 
wit  h  t  liis  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 

JSkc  I  RiTY. — Those  who  effect  Insurances  with  this  Company  are  protected  by  its 
Sul)seiil)e(l  Capittd  of  £750,000,  of  which  £140,000  is  invested,  from  the  risk 
incurred  \)S  members  of  Mutual  Societies. 

The  satLsfactory  financial  condition  of  the  Company,  exclusive  of  the  Subscribed 
and  Invested  Capital,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Statement: — 

At  the  close  of  the  last  financial  year,  the  sums  Assured, 

iiieludini^  Bonus  added,  amounted  to £2,500,000 

The  rreiiiium  Fund  to  more  than  800,000 

And  tlie  Aimual  Income  from  the  same  source,  to  109,000 

Insurances,  w  ithout  participation  in  Profits,  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

S.VMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary.        19 


Crltrtir  Ihtrtiaer. 


Wew  Scale  of  Ohmr^imm* 

SIX  LIKES  AND   UNDER 0      5  0 

EACH  ADDITIONAIi  LINE O      1  0 

HALF   PAGE 15  0 

WHOLE   PAGE 2      2  0 

BILLS   OF  FOTIB   PAGES 1    10  0 

BILLS  ABOTE   FOUR  PAGES 2      0  0 


id  Bilb  Eeceived  till  the  25tlL  of  the  Mootk, 
WABD  ft  CO.,  Paternoster-row. 


TO   TRUSTEES,   EXECUTORS,    PERSONS   RESIDING    ABBOAD. 

AND   OTHERS. 


THE   RENT  GUARANTEE  SOCIETY 

(Established  1850,  with  a  Capital  of  £100,000)» 

Undertakes  the  receipt  and  transmission  to  order  of  dividends  on  mntii  ■  Ai 
Eunds,  debentures,  shares,  and  other  securities,  at  a  small  oommiaaioii^  regutcd  hf 
the  amount  received. 

TRUSTEES. 

Thomas  Brasset,  Esq.,  56,  liowndcs-squarc. 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.,  1,  King*s  l^nch-walk.  Temple. 
William  Sampson  Hodgkinson,  Esq.,  50,  Upper  Thames-street. 
CuTHBKKT  William  Johnson,  Esq.,  E.R.S.,  Gray's  Lan  and  Crojdoa. 
James  L.  Ridgwat,  Esq.,  109,  Piccadilly. 


Parties  desirous  of  availin;^  themselves  of  ihe  services  of  the  Society 
to  apply  persoiudly  or  by  letter  at  the  Society's  offices,  3,  ChsrloUeHRnr, 
house,  London. 

JOHN  PIERCE,  Swrwimm.  IS 


WOUTII  NOTICE.— ^^^lat  hM  always  boon  wanted  isji»t|N 
prire4s..  the  DICTIOXAKY  APPKNDIX,  Fifth  Ediium,   unntMM^  » 
wards  of  7(H)4)  words  not  found  in  the  Dictioimr}',  comprising  the  [mtifriplfli  of  til 
verbs,  which  |»eq)l('X  even  the  best  writers.     No  |>orson  that  writes  a' 
be  without  this  work.     All  Senior  Pupils  should  have  it.    Those  who  piMi 
stand  on  higher  •^n)und  thun  the  rest  of  the  conmuinity. 

'  We  heartily  recommend  t  his  book.' — Eran.  ^tag.  *  This  book  it  nivaIu|||B»*« 
Timet, 

S££L£Y  &  Co.,  5 1,  Fleet-street.    Any  Bookseller  will  proeue  it 
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THE   FOURTH,   and  CONCLUDING   ISSUE,  of  the  CHEAP  and 
UNIFORM  EDITION  of  the  above,  wiU  be  ready  for  delivery  October  22. 

This  Issue  will  Comprise  Three  Volumes,  price  Nine  Shillings — ^viz., 

PYE  SMITH'S  SCRIPTURE  AND  GEOLOGY. 

BENNETT'S  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

HALLEY  ON  THE  SACRAMENTS.    Part  H. 

***  The  Second  and  Third  Issues  may  still  be  had,  price  12s.  each,  for  which 
early  application  is  requested. 

In  post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  THEOLOGY;  or,  PSYCHOLOGY  applied  to 
the  Investigation  of  Questions  relating  to  Religion,  Natural  Theology  and  Reve- 
lation. By  Richard  Alliott,  LL.D,  Professor  of  Theology  and  MentalPhilosophy, 
Western  College,  Plymouth.     TBeing  the  Congregational  Lecture  for  1854.) 

* ....  a  truly  valuable  production.  It  is  profound  in  arrangement,  useful  in  its 
aim,  manly  in  its  tone.  Christian  in  spirit,  as  free  from  obscureness  as  redundancy  in 
style.' — The  Uomilist. 

In  One  Large  Volume  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth. 

FIRST  LINES  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY,  IN  THE  FORM  OF 
a  Syllabus,  prepared  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  the  Old  CoUege,  Homerton;  with 
subsequent  Additions  and  Elucidations,  by  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
F.G.S.,  late  Divinity  Tutor  in  that  Institution.  Edited  from  the  Author's  MSS.,  with 
AdditioniU  Notes  and  References,  and  Copious  Indexes,  by  William  Fa&beb,  LL.fi., 
Secretary  and  Librarian  of  New  College,  London. 

*  These  "  First  Lines"  on  Christian  Theology  will  be  higblv  valued  by  the  student. 
Outlines  to  be  tilled  up,  and  suggestive  thoughts  to  be  expanded,  occur  at  every  step; 
and  the  references  to  Dooks  are  so  ample  as  to  put  the  student  in  the  way  to  DAome 
familiar  with  every  phase  of  discussion  on  nearly  every  topic.  Great  praise  is  due  to 
Mr.  Farrer  for  the  care  and  patience  with  which  his  responsibilities  as  editor  have  been 
discharged.' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

In  Svo,  with  Portrait,  price  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

MEMOIRS    OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF   JOHN  PYE 
SMITH,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  etc.    By  John  Medway. 
* .  .  .  .  tew  indeed  are  the  biographic  J.  Memoirs  which  are  more  rich  in  lively 
interest  or  practical  instruction.' — London  Quarterly  Review, 

In  post  Svo,  price  7s.  cloth. 

CHRISTIANITY,  THEORETICAL,  and  PRACTICAL.    By  William 
KiRKiJs,  LL  B. 
'  This  volume  st;iu  Is  far  above  the  rank  of  common-place  productions.    It  is  a  book 
of  research,  thouglit,  and  philosophy.' — British  Badner, 

In  fcap  Svo,  price  2s.  Gd.,  a  New  and  Revised  Edition  (for  General  Circulation.) 
OHN  IIOWAIID:  A  Memoir.     By  Hepwobth  Dixon.. 


J 
T 


T 


A  New  Edition,  in  crown  Svo,  price  5s.  cloth. 
HE  CHRISTIAN  ATONEMENT:  Its  Basis,  Nature,  and  Bearings. 

By  the  llev.  JusErii  Gilbeb,t. 

III  feiij)  Svo,  price  2s.  6d.  sewed,  a  Revised  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 
HE  AGE  AND  CHRISTIANITY.    Bj  Robert  Vauohan,  D.D. 


s 


In  fcap  Svo,  with  Vignette  Title,  price  58.  cloth. 
CEXES  IN  OTHER   LANDS;    with  their  Associations.     By  JoHir 

Stoughton. 

London  :  JACKSON  &  WALFORD,  18,  St.  Paul's  Chuechtard.         it 
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THE  BBTTISH  QUABTEBLT  BEYISW  (No  XLIT.),  t^  « 

publifihed  October  1,  containa — 


L  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
II.  The  War  in  Asia. 
III.  Spenser — ^his  Life  and  Poetry. 
IV.  Lands  of  the  Skve  and  the  free. 

y.  Paris  in  1855. 


YI.  Tht  Chriat  of  Kitoiy. 
VIL  Tennyson'a  ICaod. 
Tin.  War  Fblicj  of  Qrc«l  Britaa. 

IX.  Oar    ^pibgiia    om 
Booka. 


London:  Jackson  &  Walfokd,  18,  St.  Panl'a  Ghardyaid; 
SiMFKiN,  Maimhau^  &  Co.,  Stationers'-hall-coiirt. 


THE  HOMILIST  (No.  XXIY.),  price  la.  6d.  pott  fr«e, 

1.  The  Spiritual   Uniyerse— The  Dis- 

embodied Saints. 

2.  A  Domestic  Homily  on  the  '  Careful- 

ness' which  Christianity  prohibits. 

3.  The  World's  Teacher  and  the  World's 

Healcf. 

4.  The  Difference  between  Christ's  Esti- 

mation of  his  Departure  from  this 
World  and  Paul's  in  relation  to 
Usefulness. 
t.  Jesus  and  the  Ruffian  Band  in  Geth- 
scmane ;  or,  the  Majesty  and  Force 
of  Bight. 


6.  Here^ :  an  T8*p*^fem  aal  m  I 
peaL 

7.  The Dhrina  Eraite  of  FkilL   Jkl 
F.  HomdeU,  MJL 

8.  The  Fririlem  of  tKa  Goal    I 
Samuel  BoberUk  MA. 

&  The  Supreme  Importanoe  of  Sa 
Parity. 

10  Hie  Fifth  Soene  in  tte  Haftoiy 
Redeemed  Hnmnnity;  tt^  I 
Unending  Age  of  BleMedMM. 

11.  Qlanoes    at    aome     of    Ika  fli 


M  • 


*  We  are  anxious  that  our  readers,  who  wish  to  see  oar  thnnlnginri  ^ 

literature  fresh  and  healthy,  should  know  of  the  exiatenea  of  ibe  'HoaiilBL'^l 
Editor  is  a  man  of  remarkaDie  ability,  in  every  wi^  well  qaaliiled  for  Ike 
has  assumed.'— i/c]^/#  Insintcior. 

'  Reli^ous  teachers  who  will  prize  this  noble  eolleetion  of 
quiesce  m  the  conviction  which  the  author  has  expressed—"  that  the 
Christianity  will  only  tell  successfully  on  the  human  heart,  av  /i#f  mn 
im  tome  measure,  with  the  native  philoioph^  and  logic  of  the  kmum  mdmi 

*  Throughout  the  yolumo,  Mr.  Thomas  is  guided  by  the  great  idee—  **  Um^  tfcipi 
end  of  the  ministry  should  not  be  theological  but  moral' 

'To  young  ministers,  whose  earnest  eyan^lical  aympatUea  eie  aMOciaAai  ei 
manly  indeoendencc,  the  book  will  be  a  precious  treasure.  Hmj  wifl  fcal  tlik  A 
arc  under  tnc  guidance  of  a  man  whose  intellect  is  aa  profomid  and  pceelnii^g  aa  I 
heart  is  large  and  warm.  Most  genial  and  b  cing  ia  the  meetal  efaMMpkMieli 
men  of  catliolic  sympathies  and  oi  devout  frecuom  of  thought  will  bieeihe  wkfll  ik 
(^>cn  this  book. 

'  We  need  not  formally  eulogize  it.  We  do  not  highly  knd  when  ve  ariba  llA 
the  department  of  religious  literature  to  which  it  belongs,  it  baa  no  woitlq  eDBpalili 
either  of  the  past  or  the  present.  It  is  wonderfully  suggestiye^  ae4  in  raj^nd  le  a^ 
is  most  stimulating  and  refreshing.  We  wish  it  a  wide  cuoolataon.**^  CM 
spondent  ia  the  Dundee  Advertiser, 

London :  Wajld  &  Ca,  97,  Patenoatcr^iov* 


GOTHIC  HiU  SCHOOL,  EfFIELH, 

The  Rev.  J.  EYRE  ASUBY,   B.A.,  FR.  Aat.  Soc^  BICDVEB   mil 

GENTLEMExN  to  educate  for  the  Universities  or  otherwise.    T  a  SoBoefc  ^  ^ 
reach^  from  the  Eastern  Counties  and  Great  Northern  Railwi         A|bl  ^ 
fome  of  whom  have  placed  their  children  with  Mr.  Aahby.  i  ff 

and  any  deaired  information,  sent  by  poet. 


THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADVEKTISER. 


This  day,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth,  with  numerous  Engravings. 

GEOLOGICAL  FACTS;  or,  the  Crust  of  the  Earth— What  it  is,  and 
what  arc  its  uses.    By  Rev.  W.  G.  Barrett. 

Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row.  14 


Now  ready.  Imperial  18mo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 
"r\IALOGUES    ON    UNIVERSAL    BESTITUTION. 

*  Whether  the  restoration  of  man  in  a  future  state  will  be  complete  or  partial ; 
wlietlier  the  revealed  doctrine  of  retribution  is  simply  that  idl  men  will  be  oivided 
into  two  great  classes,  or  more  particulary  that  every  one  will  be  judged  according  to 
his  works ;  whether  eternal  life  means  merely  life  of  which  there  is  no  end,  or  not ;  are 
among  the  questions  which  an  attempt  is  here  made  to  examine  with  all  candoar  and 
reverence.' 

London :  Willlam  Freeman,  69,  Fleet-street.  6 

This  day  is  published,  price  5s.,  No.  IL  of 

THE    ^NATIONAL    REVIEW.* 


CONTENTS. 

8.  St.  Paul 

9.  The  Fall  of  Sebastopol. 

10.  Summary  of  Theology  and  Mental 
Philosophy. 

11.  Summary  of  Political  Philosophy  and 
Economy.  ^\ 

12.  A  List  of  Books  suitable  for  Eeading 
Societies. 


1.  The  First  Edinburgh  Reviewers. 

2.  Decimal  Coinage. 

3.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis   on   £arly    Bomau 

History. 

4.  A  Novel  or  Two. 
6.  The  Civil  Service    and  Competitive 

Principle. 

6.  Tcniivson's  Maud. 

7.  lue  Statesmen  of  the  Day. 

Loiidou  :  Robert  Tkeobau),  26,  Fateraoster-row.  16 


NOTICE. 


CONSCIENGE'S  NOVELS-AMUSING  LIBBART. 

Tiie  edition  of  Conscience's  three  Novels,  *  Lion  of  Flanders,*  *  Veva,'  and  *  Curse 
of  the  VilhiL^e,'  being  exhausted,  afresh  impression  will  be  ready  immediately.  A 
enmpKte  ciiialof^nie  of  the  'Library'  is  now  printed,  giving  a  full  description  and 
emit  cuts  uf  e.ieli  volume,  which  may  be  had  gratis.  Four  volumes  at  Is.  6a.,  and  four 
volumcb  at  Is.,  are  in  preparation. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers^  and  at  all  the  Railways. 

'  We  do  not  know  if,  laying  aside  Sir  W.  Scott,  it  would  be  possible  to  name  any 
Eriixlish  historiciil  novel  at  all  equal  in  deep  interest  to  the  'Lion  of  Flanders/  or  the 
*  War  of  tlie  Teasants  * — Scotsman. 

'  May  rank  with  James's  best  novels,  and,  in  regard  to  finish  and  tnthfnl  detail, 
above  any  of  them.' — (Hobe. 

*  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  most  amusing  and  instructive  books  that  we  have  looked 
into,  and  as  t  hey  arc  csseutallv  right-minded,  and  non-religious,  any  one,  of  whatever 
creed,  may  read  the  lx:)oks  without  scruple.* — Ke/Uish  Independent, 

See  also  *  Eclectic  Review*  for  August,  and  previously. 

London  :  Lamberts.    Edinburgh  :  Menzies.    Glasgow :  Murray.    Antwerp  : 

Van  Dieren.  » 10 


t  TH£  ECLECTIC  HOKTHLT  ADVlBXmR. 

In  NoTembei  will  be  pobliahed,  in  One  Tokina  post  8n>. 

Words  for  the  Heart  and  Life.   Disoonnas  lij  tile  BeT.l.X 

UoEXiB,  Holloway. 

Second  Thouuud,  rensed  ind  ralvged,  prise  9i.  6d.  dMJi. 

Beligion  and  Bnsiness;  or,  Bpiritnal  Ufe  in  One  of  its  Secais 

Departments.    Bj  Ber.  A.  J.  Mokbu. 

Seoratd  ThmuNtd.  price  Sa.  6d.  oloO. 

Glimpses  of  Great  Men ;  or,  Biographio  Thongbta  of  Honl 

Uauhood.    Bj  B«T,  A.  X.  MoBxia. 

Nearij  Ready,  as  a  NJat  Manul.  price  0d. 

Jesus  Duly  I   By  J.  Oswald  Jackson. 

In  dOTn  8to,  price  6a.  6d.  cloth. 

Sacred  Studies ;  or,  Aids  to  the  Berelopment  of  Ttnth-   Bh( 

a  Second  and  Enlarged  Edition  of ' Disoounce  onutportMd Sabjecta.'    B«  Ik 
E.  Fraocsoir,  LL.D.,  F.8.A.,  M.R.LA. 
'  Wliile  thorou^y  orthodox  and  evangelical,  t  Bj  dlaoaid  tke  taHqm^ti  l^A 
•od  itereotyped'  speech  bj  which  the  pulpit  tua  beat  lo  mmek  Hfanrtad  b^tt 
oommon  worid  ana  life  of  men :  they  have  the        eaof  thm^tt  aad  Mrr^fatait 
which  belong  to,  and  will  speak  directly  to^  Uw  ■  nltnrs  ana  tcndacaM  id  arM 
day .' — Noncon/bmitt. 
'  Discoones  rich  in  thought.'— fri/uil  (^KorUrtg. 

London:  Wud  ft  Co.,  27,  FatencBUMOv. 

Messrs.  FABTBIDGE,  OAEEY,A  Co.,  we  nov.PtibliiUv- 

NEW  WORK  BY  DIL  HAEKM. 

PATRIABCHY;  or,  the  Family,  its  Conatitutioa  koA  P*^|^tii»    k 
the  Re*.  J  H&uu,  D.D.,  &c,  Principal  of  New  CoUen  8t-  -luhi'i  W^ 
Demy  Svo,  cloth.  10a.    ^ee  by  Poet.  [jtu  ^ 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  REV.  C.  MOLTNBDXr 

BHOKEN  BREAD.    Short  Comment*  for  FunUjr  Caa.     Br  «te  fti: 
C.  UoLTHEUx,  Author  of  '  Isiael'a  Future,'  &e.    Cron  Snv  •bUi,  ta.    hp 
by  Post.  ^1*  ^ 

CONTROVERSIAL    CORRESPONDENCE   betwvcB  lL   W.   Kh 
KABD,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  P.  Maclichi.ui,  Roaian  CatMfe  Pticat  fa  IMil 
Demy  Sto,  10s.  Od.    Free  by  Post.  [flfc^ 

London :  Pakiusgk,  Oaxxi,  k  Co.,  ~  ' 


STONE  FLOOBS  AND  DAMP  BOOMB 

BUOUU)   BE   COTEBID  WITH 

TRELOAR'S    COCOA    NUT    MATTINC^ 

which  is  a  non-absorbent  always  dry  and  wann,  and  cannot  be  tojant  \n  -m^   VliB 
Uedal  awarded  at  the  Urc^  E^btion.  1851. 

Catalogues,  with  prices  and  full  particulars,  both  6t  Uattlic  ■!  ^»  «(  Ifah 
Bugs,  Uatttesies,  Ilusoclu,  Netting  Cordage,  Bi'  k_ .         Aila^ 

ef  Cuouuiut  Fibre,  sent  Post  Free. 

T.  TsxLOAE,  Cocoa  not  Fibre  Haaabctuer.  0, 1  Lob^m.       tl 


THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADVERTISER. 


COMPLETION   OF 

CONGBEaATIONAL  GHUBGH  MUSIC. 

PART  II.— ANTHEMS,  HYMNS,  AND  CHANTS,  is  now  ready  in 
Three  Editions,  corresponding  to  those  of  Part  L 

Instrumental,  Is.  6d.  paper  covers. 
Full  Vocal,  Is.  stiff  cloth ;  Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 
Single  Voice  Parts,  6d.  each,  stiff  cloth. 
These  may  all  be  had  bound  up  with  Part  I.  in  variooB  bindings. 

Also,  now  ready, 
PSALMS  AND  HYMNS  FROM  HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  ThirdUdition 

Improved,  with  chants,  Is. ;  without  chants,  8d. 

London:  Ward  &  Co.,  Patemoster-row.    Manchester :  Flbtcheb  &  Tubbs.     9 


INSANITY.-LONDON    HOUSE,    HACKNEY. 

This  establishment  is  for  a  small  number  of  ladies  labouring  under  mental 
delusions,  and  other  mild  forms  of  the  disease  only;  thus  saviog  its  inmates  from  the 
excitement  of  connexion  with  violent  cases.  Terms  reasonable.  The  use  of  a 
carriage,  if  required.    A  quiet  lady  can  dine  with  the  family.  12 


THE   FAIiAOB   SOHOOIi,   ■NKBUD^ 

MIDDLESEX, 

Ten  Miles /irom  London,  and  close  to  the  Bailway  Siatum, 

Conducted  by  Messn.  BABKEB  k  BOH,  aiaiftad  liy  Competent  Ifaften. 

^[r.  Barker  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public  that  he  has  REMOVED 
his  School  tVoin  ISLINGTON  to  the  above  Premises,  lon^  celebrated  for  the  accom- 
nio(l:itioii  they  alford  for  a  first-class  establishment.  Mb.  Barkeb  trusts  his  past 
success  ill  the  education  of  his  pupils  (some  of  whom  now  occupy  high  positions  in 
lift)  will  he  a  sufficient  pledge  for  his  future  efforts.  The  Course  of  Listruction 
includes  the  Classics  (with  French  and  German,  &c.).  Mathematics,  and  every  branch 
of  a  sound  English  Education,  and  is  fitted  to  prepare  pupils  either  for  Professional 
or  Mercantile  pursuits. 

Terms  and  llefcrcnces  on  application  at  the  Palace  School,  or  at  55,  King  William 
Street.  1 


EDUCATION   IN  GERMANY. 

A  Tjady,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  Teaching,  being  about  to  remove  to 
CIkkmany,  in  order  to  secure  superior  educational  advantages  for  a  relative,  wishes  to 
be  aceoini)anied  by  three  or  four  other  pupUs,  who  will  be  under  her  constant  aniardian- 
ship,  and  have  the  instruction  of  University  Professors  in  Languages  ana  Accom- 
jdi>hincnts,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  a  judicious  course  of  reading,  &. 

The  Advertiser  thus  hopes  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  continental  residence, 
witliout  exposing,'  her  pupils  to  influences  which  are  seriously  objected  to  by  many  . 

Chri>tian  inircnts  and  guardians. 

Terms  and  Kef(  rences  to  the  parents  of  pupils,  and  to  gentlemen  of  high  respecta- 
bility, will  he  forwarded  on  application  to  i.  Z., 

Care  of  Mb.  Fbt, 

35,  Broad-street  Buildings,  London.        85 
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DR.  DE  JORGH'S  LIGHT  BROWR  COD  LITEI  ( 


Prescribed  mth  complete  confidence  hy  ike  FaeuUp  for  Ug  pmrkp^ 

marked  tuyeriority  over  all  other  kinds,  in  tke  irtattmeni  qf 

Consnmptioxi,  Broneliitii,  Aiihma,  Ghmt,  Bhemnmtiim,  woam  HUmmm  «f  thm  iUi,  1 
Infiftntile  Waiting,  Oenmral  DeUlitj,  and  all  IflralUou  MMtltUm, 

It  is  entirely  free  from  nauseous  flavour,  and  being  inrariablj  md  carefn]] 
mitted  to  chemical  analysis — and  only  supplied  ik  bbaled  bottlbs  to  m 

SUBSEQUENT    ADMIXTURE   OR    ADULTERATION— thifl    Oil     pfWWaM     ft    gnailD 

genuineness  and  purity  offered  by  no  other  Oil  in  the  markiet. 

Testimonial  firom  ABTEUB  K  H*88ATJ>,  K J).,  FX.S^ 


which  yon  hftTe  fftToured  me.  I  wm  wirtmdj  scquainted  wHh  It,  and  had  vttnmed  H  mmbc 
with  conaidenble  ^^ntiflcation,  especially  the  chapter  deroted  to  the  cotmaantkm  of  Ih* 
C<>d  LiTer  OU 

the 

ture  yrith  other,_Mp<HnaUT  inferior,  Fish  OiL    I  majr  ttate  that  I  oarejBmwtlwa 


oi  bile. 

any 


'*  I  hare  paid,  aa  70a  are  aware,  much  attention  to  the  ■nhjeot  of  the  adolteratkiB  of  drafi 
..  e  articles  eiamined,  I  hare  not  overlooked  one  so  importaat  •■  Ood  liror  OQj  oad  tUa 
cularly,  since  it  is  a  Terf  favourite  remedy  with  me,  and  is,  moraovar,  so  liahle  to  "  '     ' 

ture  yrith  other,  especiaUy  inferior,  Fish  OiL    I  may  state  that  I  hav  aoye  th—  ^___,_ 

sultiooteil  your  &lfllt  Browil  Oil  to  chemical  aualyflis— AVB  THZS  VMfMMWW 
TOUSSSUP— and  I  have  always  found  it  to  bo  free  Irom  all  ii&|Niritj»  aad  rich  m  ths  «■ 

bile. 

**  80  great  ii  my  eonfldeneo  in  the  article,  that  I  vanaUy  maerlbe  It  Ib  fnftn 
y  other,  in  order  to  make  rare  of  obtaining  the  remedy  in  itapvrart  sad  tetMi 

(Signed)  ''ABTEUB  H.  ttamat.t,  kJD. 

<*  To  Dr.  Ds  JoireH,  at  the  TLfCM,  •*  BtmmH-^lrmi,  St.  ^sMfi*!  tt§  mti^  J^gg,  |,  | 

Sold  ONLY  in  bottles,  capsuled  and  labelled,  with  Dr.  Ds  JoxoH'a  aignatoe. 
OL'T  wnicir  NONE  ARE  GENUINE,  by  AN8AR,  HARFORD,  and  CX).777,  811 
IjON1K)N,  Dr.  De  Joiigh's  sole  Consignees;  and  by  most  respectable  Cym 
town  ttud  country. 

HaU-pinti  UO  onaoeey,  8i.  6d. ;  Pinti  (20  onaees),  4i.  ML;  <|aarti  (iO 

IMPERIAL    MEASURE. 


The  late  Parliamentary  £nquirT  into  the  Adulteration  of  Food,  DrS^  mil] 
shows  the  gn^at  extent  to  which  this  nefarious  practice  haa  been  oameil  ■ 
absolute  necessity  of  using  great  caution  in  purchasing  the  neceamica  ai  Bb 
following  facts  prove  that  Pure  Tea  can  always  be  proouedy  for  dvnqg  tl 

four  years,  the 

EMPRESS  OF  CHINA'S  TEA 

has  been  extensively  ])atronized  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  stood  every  I 
test  as  to  its  tukitV  and  iugu  quality.  Annlvtical  Chcmista  hare  <^feii5fd  1 
is  (ie/mine  Tea^frfefnm  every  kind  of  ailulteratUm.  Tea  Inspectors  hare  pran 
it  to  *  consist  of  various  sorts  of  really  tine  Tea,  well  matttred»  and  so  jodi 
blended,  that  ^eat  tlavour  and  stren^tfi  are  nioM  hapi>ily  comUimL'  Keaili 
of  the  leading  Tea  Dealers  of  the  Provinces  who  have  been  appointed  Agcata 
SaUy  have  certified  to  its  su)>orior  pn)|>erties;  that  their  customcra  hare  lor 
iM'Hod  lM>en  Mcil  satihtied  with  it ;  and  that  its  (pialitv  has  bera  aJawpe  Hi 
The  Kilitors  of  inanv  of  the  liondou  and  Country  Kcwspi^wn  hare  role 
revievted  it,  and  highfy  reconnnended  it.     It  is,  in  short, 

THB    »0»iriiA.m    TBA.    OV    TMS    BAY. 

and  the  l)ost  is.  Tea  in  the  Kiiii^loni. 

MOORE  &  CO.,  Little  Tower  Street,  Londom 

«SV/A/  in  Tin  ( \iH\xtrrn  of  ntrit/HM  jtirfjr,  //^  Tea  DeaUn  ealpf. 

Orders  for  f»ll)s.  and  iipMards  niav  \w  sent  to  M(K)RE  &  CO^  vho  wlD  C 
them  thn)ui;h  tht*ir  nean-st  A  front. 

*«*  Agent.N  uuntcil  (Tea  Diahas  unl\ ),  wheie  uoue  are  appoiated. 


€tlni\t  Ihtxiim. 


Wew  Scale  of  Ohmr^em* 

£     I.  d. 

SIX  JjTses  and  ttndeb    .        .        .   *     .        .        .  0    6  0 

EACH    ADDITIONAL   LINE    .            .            .            .            .            .  0      10 

HALF   PAGE 16  0 

WHOLE   PAGE 2      2  0 

BILLS   OP   FOUR   PAGES 1   10  0 

BILLS   ABOVE   FOUR  PAGES 2      0  0 


Advertisements  and  BiUs  Beceived  till  the  25tii  of  the  Konfh,  by 

WABB  &  CO.,  Paternoster-row. 


TO   TRUSTEES,    EXECUTORS,    PERSONS   RESIDING   ABROAD, 

AND   OTHERS. 


THE    RENT  GUARANTEE  SOCIETY 

(Established  1860,  with  a  Capital  of  £100,000), 

Uiidcriakcs  the  receipt  and  transmission  to  order  of  diyidends  on  mooeT  in  the 
Funds,  debentures,  shares,  and  other  securities,  at  a  small  oomnussion,  regtuated  bj 

the  amount  received. 

TRUSTEES. 

TuovfAS  BraSvSey,  Esq.,  50,  Lowndes-square. 

J'. UN  IIouATio  Lloyd,  Esq.,  1,  King's  Bench-walk,  Temple. 

William  Sampson  IIodgkinson,  Esq.,  50,  Upper  Thames-street. 

Ci  inHKRT  William  Johnson,  Es(j.,  F.R.S,  Gray*s  Inn  and  Croydon. 

Jamks  L.  RiUGWAY,  Esq.,  1G9,  Piccadilly. 

r.irtic 's  (Icsirons  of  availing  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Society  are  requested 
to  .ipply  jKTsoiially  or  by  letter  at  the  Society's  offices,  3,  Charlotte-row,  Mansion- 

houbi',  London. 

JOHN  PIERCE,  Secretary.  6 


WORTH  NOTICE.— What  has  always  been  wanted  is  just  published, 
prior  is.,  the  DICTIONARY  APPENDIX,  SixiA  EdUion,  contaimng  ud- 
wards  of  7000  words  not  found  in  the  Dictionary,  comprising  the  participles  of  the 
verbs,  which  ])erplex  even  the  best  writers.  No  person  that  writes  a  letter  should 
be  wit  iiout  this  work.  All  School  Pupils  should  have  it.  Those  who  possess  this  book 
stand  on  higher  ground  than  the  rest  of  the  community. 

'  We  heartily  recommend  this  book.*— iSctfu.  Mag,  '  This  book  is  invalaable.' — Weekip 

Times. 

S££L£Y  &  Co.,  54,  Fleet-street.    The  Twelfth  Thousand  ii  now  selling.         1 
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Now  readj, 

THE  FOURTH  and  CONCLUDING  ISSUE   of  the  CHEJ 
UNIFOllM  EDITION  of  the  above. 

Tuis  Issue  consists  of  Three  Yoluices,  price  Nm  Saiuuv«»— vu 
PYE  SMITH'S  SCRIPTURE  AND  GEOLOGY. 
BENNETT'S  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  EARLY  CHBISmAN  CKUB 
HALLEY  ON  THE  SACRAMENTS.    Part  H. 

%*  The  Second  and  Third  Issues  may  still  be  had,  price  ISj.  eedi,  li 
early  application  is  requested. 

London :  Jackson  &  Walpord,  18,  St.  Paol^s-ehorehyewL 


CLARE'S  FOBEIGN  THEOLOaiCAL  T,TT^i^Aii-t 

The  remaining  Vols,  for  1855 — fix.: 
O  TIER  ON   THE  WORDS   OF  .THE  LORD  JESUS,  VoL 

▲KD 

ULLMAN'S    REFORMERS    BEFORE    THE    BEFOBMi 

Vol.  II.  (completing  it),  will  be  ready  in  NoTember. 

Tlie  Two  Years  of  the  New  Series  comprise  ;— 
HENGSTENBERO'S  CHRISTOLOGY,  Vol.  I. 
BAUMGARTEN'S  APOSTOLIC  HISTORY,  8  Vol*. 

ULLMANN'S   REFORMERS    BEFORE    THE    REFORICA 

2  Vols. ;  and 

STIER  ON  THE  WORDS  OF  THE  LORD  JESTT8,  Tole,  1. 1 

May  be  had  on  a  remittance  of  Two  Guineas,  either  direct  or  tinougli  a  m 
Bookseller. 
The  First  Series  complete  in  3i  Vols.,  £8  ISs.  6d.    Lists  on  applicetiea. 

Edinburcfh :  T.&T,  Clark. 
London :  (for  Non-subscribers)  ItAMiLTON,  Adaxs,  &  Co.,  and  all 


DR.  ERUMMACHEB'S  NEW  WOBX. 

This  day,  in  post  8to,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  SUFFERING  SAVIOUR;  or.  Meditations  on  the  laet  I 
(lirist  upon  Earth.    By  the  ReF.  F.  Krimxaciier,  DJD.«  Aoifaor  eC 

the  Tishbitc.'    Translated  by  Samuel  Jackson,  Esq. 

THE  PEnrCETOH  ES8ATI. 

In  one  very  large  Volume,  Royal  8vo,  prioe  lOs.  6d. 

THEOLOGICAL    ESSAYS    (Firrt    Series).    Reprinted   Av 
'Princeton  KcTicw,'  with  Preface.    By  Rer.  P.  Fairfaiini,  DJ>.  of  Ah 

In  this  valunble  Volume,  which  has  t)«Tn  \ona  scarce,  are  £m^^  plineH 
Drs.  II(h1^  and  Alrxuiidcr,  on — The  Rult*  of  Faith,  The  I)i*crces.  Original  Bim^ 


tation.  Power  of  Contrary  Choice,  The  Atonement,  Sacerdotal  41  '-'*"!f'n   Bm 


lion,  Sanctification,  Transubstantiation,  Transcendnitalism,  Caas^ 

Edinburgh:  T.&T. Clark;  London:  HA]iiUQV»i     di^4<hi 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BT  THOIiS  COISTABLE  &  CO. 


BECEKT  WORKS  BT  JAMES  BOUOLAS  OF  CAVEB8. 

PASSING  THOUGHTS.     Demy  8vo.     Price  28.  6d.     Part  I.— Goethe, 
Jlousseau,  Humboldt,  Italy,  Cousin  and  Electicism,  Grecian  History. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  KINGDOM.     A  Series  of  Tracts. 

No.  L— PRAYER  AND  THE  WAR,    Third  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  price  3d. 
No.  2.— REVIVAL  AND  MISSIONS.     Demy  8vo.  price  3d. 

THE  TRUE  BELIEF  THE  BELIEF  OF   THE  TRUTH.     Second 

Edition.     Demy  8vo,  price  2d. 

STRUCTURE  OF  PROPHECY,  8vo,  cloth,  38.  6d. 
Ditto  Ditto         crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is. 

POPERY  AND  INFIDELITY,  crown  Svo,  cloth  9d. 

Sixth  Edition,  small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Frontispiece,  price  6s. 

THE  EARNEST  STUDENT,  being  Memorials  of  the  Life  of  the  late 
JOHN  MACKINTOSH.    By  the  Rev.   Norman  Macleod.   Minister  of  Barony 

Parish,  Glasgow. 


L 


CHEAP  EDITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  BB.  CHALMEB8. 

Now  ready, 
ECTURES  ON  THE  ROMANS.     Two  yolumes,  cloth,  price  128. 


SEPi:\IONS,   including   ASTRONOMICAL  and  COMMERCIAL  DIS- 
COURSES,  SERMONS  ON  PUBLIC  OCCASIONS,  &c.    Two  volumes,  cloth, 

price  12s. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY,  LECTURES  ON  BUTLER'S  ANALOGY 

INTUODLUTORY  LECTURES,  &c.    One  volume,  cloth,  price  6s. 

To  be  followed  by 

(CHRISTIAN     EVIDENCES,    LECTURES     ON     PALEY'S     EVI- 

DKNCM.S,  ^Vc.     One  volume,  price  Gs.  [On  15M  November. 

CIllMSriAN  INSTITUTES,  &c.  &^. 

To  l)c  comprised  in  Twelve  Volumes,  issued  as  follows  :— 

QUARTERLY  VOLUMES,  cloth,  price  0^ 
HALF  VOLUMES,  sewed,  price  2s.  Gd.     " 
^lONTHLY  PARTS,  sewed,  price  Is. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  LORENZO  BEKOHI. 

Now  ready,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  price  7s.  6d. 
-pvOCTOR  ANTONIO.     A  Tale. 

LOKKXZO    HENONI;    or,    PASSAGES  IN  THE   LIFE   OF   AN 

IT  A  L 1 A  N .     Handsome  8vo,  price  10s.  Gd.,  or  with  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  price  12s. 
Cri>\vn  "^M),  jirice  ~N.  (Jd.,  or  ou  due  paper,  with  illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  price  5s. 

'  Undt  r  t  lie  modest  jL,'uise  of  the  bioj^raphy  of  an  imaginary  Lorenzo  Benoni,  we  have 
here,  in  t;i(  f,  tlie  memoir  of  a  man  whose  name  could  not  be  pronounced  in  certain 
parts  ol"  Ndiihern  1 1  alv  wiiliout  eallint^  up  tragic  yet  noble  historical  recollections.  .  .  . 
Its  meiit>,  simply  as  a  work  of  literary  art,  are  of  a  very  high  order.  The  style  is 
reallv  l»rautitul— eaM,  sprijichlly,  graceful,  and  full  of  the  happiest  and  most  ingenious 
turns  uf  phra>e  and  of  fancy.' — North  British  Review. 

Ei)iNj5uiiGii:  THO^IAS  CONSTABLE.    London:  HAMILTON, 

ADAMS  &  Co.  16 


Just  published,  reduced  to  3s.  6d.     Fc;ip  8to,  cloih  boanls,  bU 

AN  EARNEST  MINISTRY  THE   WAXT  OF  THE 
John  Anoell  Jamu. 
'An  earnest  tre&tise  by  an  eamest  man,  on  ft  drcplj  momenton 
stvle  ia  ckgant,   without   Deing  fastidious ;  |)erspicu(iU3,   without   be 
amniitted,  without  being  boisterous.' — TaU'i  M.iffazijif. 

London :  Hahiltok,  Adams,  ft  Co.    Birmingham :  Hmwoi 

Just  published  in  crown  8to,  embossed  cloth,  price  Ss 
TNDEPENDENCY  IN  WAKWICKSHIEE.  A  Brief  1 
J-  Independent  or  CongregatiomiL  Churches  in  that  county ; "— *■!■ 
Notices  of  their  Pastors;  with  an  DIustratiTe  Map  and  Vignette. 
John  Sibree  and  M.  Gaston. 

London;  Wako  &  Co.    Corentij  ;  O.  ft  F.  Kns. 

RAILWAY  READma 
This  day,  price  3s.  boards,  4a.  eloth,  gilt. 

LEWIS  ARUNDEL;  or.theRulnadof  Life.    fifF.S.8 
author  of  'Frank  Faiilegh.' 

This  daj,  price  3s.  Od.,  cloth,  with  nnmennis  Enps*i^ 

GEOLOQICAL  I' ACTS ;  or,  the  Crust  of  the  Eartb— Vf 
what  are  its  uses.    By  Rct.  W.  Q.  Bukett. 

London :  AstscB  Bau,  Viktui,  ft  Co,  iS,  FatotiMMte^ 

Preparing  for  pnbUoatioii.  ia  post  8*0,  ntiqiM. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  CALIPH  UABOUN  i 
Recounted  bj  the  Author  'Uarj  Powell' 

London:  Auhdb  Hau,  Tutcs,  ft  Co.,  S6, 1 
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The  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  in  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth. 

THE  APOCALYPSE  FULFILLED  IN  THE  CONSUMMATION 
OF  THE  MOSAIC  ECONOMY  and  the  COMING  OF  THE  SON  OF 
MAN.  All  Answer  to  the  'Apocalyptic  Sketches*  and  *The  End,'  by  Dr.  Cuuiming. 
By  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Dkspkez,  B.D. 

'  A  very  al)le  and  sensible  book.' — Guardian, 
*  Sober,  learned,  moderate.' — Dublin  Review. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  G&een,  &  Lonqxans.  20 


IMPOBTAirr  TO   8TT7BEKX8  AKD  THOUOHTFUL  XXH  aENSBALLT. 


Just  published,  300  pages,  cloth,  8vo,  price  4s.  6d. 

'yHE  ART  OF  REASONING;  a  Popular  ExpoBition  of  the  Principles 
J-       of  Logic,  Inductive  and  Deductive.    With  an  Introduction  on  the  History  of 
Logic,  and  an  Appendix  on  Recent  Logical  Developments. 

'  A  clever  book.     Those  who  wish  for  a  popular  view  of  the  subject  will  find  some- 
tiling  here  to  meet  their  wants.* — The  Press. 

*  It  is  an  able  exposition  of  the  principles  of  logic.' — British  Quarterfy, 

London :  Walton  &  Maberly,  Upper  Gower-street,  and  Ivy-lane, 

Paternoster-row,  19 

Just  published,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  price  4s.  6d. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD. 
By  Patrick  Booth,  A.M.,  Minister  of  Innerleithen. 

Edinburgh  :  Paton  &  Ritchie  ;  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

33,  Paternoster-tow.  14 


PIEDMONT,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

Now  ready,  in  3  vols.  cro\vn  8vo,  with  Map  and  Tables,  price  24s.  cloth. 

'f^UK   HISTORY  OF  PIEDMONT,  from  the  Earliest  Times   to  Sep- 
^     tciiibLT,  1^53.  By  Antonio  Gallenga,  Member  of  the  Sardinian  Parliament,  &c. 

London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly.  21 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BT 

WARD   &   CO.,    PATERNOSTER    ROW. 


Just  published,  price  lOs.  Gd.  cloth. 

Roman  Catholic  Nations  and  Protestant  Nations  Compared  in 

tli(  ir  Threefold  Jielation  to  Wealth,  Knowledge,  and  Morality.    By  Napoleon 
Kdlsskl,  Author  of  '  Protestant  Tracts,*  &c.  &c. 

'  Both  the  statistical  details  and  the  moral  description  of  this  work  are  worthy  of 
de<j)  atttiitiuu.' — T/ic  Recunl. 

'  it  (iix'loses  t^aeat  power  of  intellect  and  a  masterly  use  of  its  historical  and 
statist  ieal  laets.  To  a  great  extent  the  work  is  a  classified  collection  of  documents; 
but  ill  the  eouneetiui,'  threads,  summaries,  inferences,  and  arguments,  of  which  M. 
Kous^el  is  hiinselt  the  author,  there  are  the  clearest  evidences  of  great  ability,  great 
knoNvh^lire,  and  perieet  honesty  and  impartiality.  .  .  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  columns 
with  attractive  (hseri|)tious  and  astounding  statistics  from  these  pafi^s;  but  auite 
in)p()ssihle  lor  us  thereby  either  to  represent  the  variety  of  the  contents  of  the  book 
or  to  do  justice  to  its  cuiuulative  arguments.' — Nmcon/brmist, 


THS  ECLECnO  KOIITHI.T 


I  urm 

I  it*  piuft^ 


DR.  DE  JONGH'S  LIGHT  Ut       <    I  LIT 

The  superior  excellence  of  this  oelebnted  Oil,  u  n     ml       munftnni. 

English  iLuthors  utd  eminent  medioal  practitioi— .1,  ^- „ i  it*  puift^^ 

PKEEDOU  FROM  NAUSEOUS  FC&VOUR,  and  ipcodj,  certain,  n^ 
efficao;.    Being,  moreover,  in?Minblj  and  csrefultf  nibtiiiiinl  to  clM^mJcal  ■ 
a»d  oiilf  npptied  i*  teaUd  bottla,  lopn^ade  laittfitaU  aJmiitmrw  «r  mJmUv 
possesses  »  guarantee  of  gennineness  offend  b;  na  «UMr  Cod  Liver  OQ, 
fidenoe  of  the  En^ish  Vacoltr  in  the  Pale  or  eok     ' 


aclipt  aiid  e*te*iial  prinrifUt  ig  tb  modt  of  preforatMt-^haa  heta  nBatly  A 
in  too  man;  instances,  though  administered  for  a  hing  Iknc  mod  in  urse  qoa 
has  been  found  unccrtaui,  inert,  and  conseqnentlj  niden. 

Itmodtram 


twUmonlal  from  DB.  BHSEISAX  msPKATT,  F  R.SX.,  K. 

Priumpai  ^  Ui  Snitl  Oiltrgt  ^  Clumltlrg.  /   ■  -,, I ;   H~H,rvrj  FrtU» 


\t  AtU  aiU  ITon^.  I. 


^ 


BaiMllu  and  othai  of  tha  leading  Ohavlrt*  and  nmUaaa  i(lnn>ari 


moniaUMd  in  Ikvonr  of  yonr  OU,  b  a  proof  of  Iti 
that  aro  Tended. 

'  T1l»  bsoirifdn  t  luTfl  guiwdafitt  IbedidlulBflM*  fa  Itedn^  of  awa 
fkct,  ud  pnxM It  lo  be  ■  mHt  eicaUnl  ■Rkl*.    I  b*»«b^ii<da*|Bl 
it  (u  ranuin  lO  tlw  incndiaU  aBiuunlHl  b^  joa  in  faw  1     '    "  "^ 
basltatloa  1»  proaaanelaf  It  >  f«anln«  Brnal*, 
-    -'  "iBoaorttteHaaiemlVrMtaatoB. 

'   'id  it  DOI  itlU  UOMDW-*  »fT  OMa  MMaBH 
rasr  oa  iM.di.My. Mw^e  h  bbt>i4SlKn 

rkinu.»BirrxtMUv  •«#»»«>«  i 

■  Baial  OMtf  1/  Oumltlrj,  littrftl,  OeMt «.  Wl.' 

Sold  oult  in  bottles,  capsuled  and  labcllud,  with  Dr.  Dn  J< 
OVT  wiiicu  HONE  utB  OENUiNB,  bj  ANSAH,  HARFORD.  1 

LONDON,  Dr.  Do  Jongh's  sole  Consignees;  and  hj  ' 

town  Rod  coDutry. 
Ualf-piuU  (10  ounces),  2s.  6d.  1  PbU  (90  onnoea),  4a.  9d. ; 
IMPERIAL    MIASUM. 


ERE  A  NEW  YEAR  comnirnos,   r 

occasion  on  wliicb  to  maluro  ui.-   

suggest  tliemwlvirs,  although  it  msj  &c,  until  a 
form,  remember  iLut 

A  PBVITT  SATBB  18  A  PlVinr  f  _ 

and  bj  no  channel  more  certain];  tx  bmh*  mOj  tiha 

LETTS'S  DIARIES,  HOUSEKEKPB 

which  arc  now  conipicnoui  b  all  the  bookaellert'  windoi  1 
colonirs,  at  prices  varying  between  6d.  or  1».  each,  and  lis  , 


r  mnat  faToured  shon,  and  select  (er    llx-v  be  out  of  p 

_.  ^  r  jour  ueit  vcar'a  adoption.    Tbeynn  \'\  itre.  1 

coat,    provuird  fur  Ihe  wants   of  all  claasea  of  aociet;,  {JljifUai 


eallinf^  for  ludics  or  grntleincn,  jouth,  mataritj,  or  age.     ni^ 

for  rough  UST,  or  flpganllj   got  up  for  prrscnla  (six  or ' 

piK-kt't  or  Ilic  de>k  <tn»nv  hsvr  gone  to  the  Crimea),  and 
otfirring  will  confirr  a  brncHt  as  well  as  a  plnanre;   a  hflii 
pawing  kindnrss. 

UtO's  Purtablc  Copjing  MacLinra  at  31s.  complete, 

a  valuable  acnuisition,  and  alwaj^s  to  br  rrlird  on.     Cai .„ 

chai^,  as  well  as  an;  goods  dcacribnl  Ibcrein  00  reori  -1  inlcr  WtW 

Letts,  Soic,  k  Co.,  Stationers  and  Hapaellcrt  to  I  *  ~       *  "** 

8,  Roiai.  ExcuiHOB,  Londim. 
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WARD  &  CO.— continued. 


In  fcap  8vo,  price  Is.  cloth. 

The  Relation  of  Philosophy  to  Theology,   and  of  Theology 

to  lU*lii]^iou  :  or,  *  S.  T.  Coleridge  ;  uis  Puilosophy  and  Theology.'    Reprinted 
from  the  *  Eclectic  Review.*     Revised  and  extended. 

*  Elaborate  and  eniilite,  and  an  able  exposition  of  the  large  subject  of  which  it 
treats,     it  well  deserves  separate  publication.* — British  Banner, 

Second  Edition,  price  4d. 

Victory  Ascribed  to  the  Lord:  An  Oration  delivered  on  occa- 
sion of  the  Fall  of  Scbastopol.    By  John  Morison,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

*  A  very  able  and  eloquent  Discourse — equally  replete  with  sound  divinity  and  the 

most   cnriu^htened  patriotism Whenever  g^eat   questions   have  agitated  the 

national  mind,  and  the  interests  of  society  have  called  on  our  public  men  to  appear 
before  their  countrymen,  Dr.  Morison  has  not  failed  to  come  forward  to  discharge  a 
patriot's  duty,  as  well  as  to  fulHl  the  purely  spiritual  functions  of  a  Christian  minister.' 
— M(tr?iifig  Advertiser. 

'Amoiif^  the  very  small  number  of  discourses  produced  by  the  recent  National 
Thauks^ivin":,  and  the  best  we  have  yet  seen,  is  that  of  Dr.  Morison,  entitled  'Victory 
Ascribed  to  the  Lord.*  It  is  very  properly  designated  an  'Oration,*  for,  in  every  sense 
of  tlu!  word,  such  it  is;  it  is  a  rich  and  masculine  effusion  of  Christian  patriotism, 
spirited,  yet  meek, — sighing  for  the  return  of  Peace,  and  yet  concurring  in  the  War  as 
both  just  and  necessary,  and  as  the  only  means  by  which  Peace,  solid  and  lasting,  can 

be  realized It  may  be  taken  as  a  clear,  strong,  and  correct  type  of  the  view 

generally  entertained  by  all  enlightened  Christian  men  in  these  lands.  We  have  here 
no  cant,  no  hypocrisy,  no  maudlin  humanity,  no  spurious  pattiotism;  but  a  well-pro- 
portioned blending  of  right  views  and  right  feelings,  such  as  a  prophet  would  have 
written  and  an  apostle  approved.' — British  Banner, 

Gems  from  the  Coral  Islands.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Gill.    No.  4. 

The  '  Islands  of  Aneiteum  and  Liftj,*  now  ready,  price  8d.,  post  free. 
No.  1.  Make.     No.  2.  Fate.     No.  3.  Eromakoa,  price  8d.  each. 

TllliU)  THOUSAND,  revised  and  enlarged,  8vo,  price  Ss.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Pre-Adamite  Earth :  Contributions  to  Theological  Science. 

\\\  uOHN  Ha  KRIS,  D.l).,  Principal  of  New  College,  London. 
'  n  .  f  )i)i()UN  and  l)eautiful  illustrations  of  the  successive  laws  of  the  Divine  Mani- 
frsf  ,fnui  have  yielded  us  inexpressible  delight.' — Eclectic  Review. 

'  i'lir  pi  cM'iit  work  exhibits  great  rcsearcli  and  power  of  analysis,  clear  and  profound 
n  M^<  niiiL:,  .111(1  demonstrations.  The  attempt  is  made,  and  we  think  successfuUy,  to 
sliMv,  TiMt  iluiT  is  a  theoloj:jj  in  nature  which  is  ultimately  one  with  the  theology  of 
o  I  1 1 1 L-  1  i  1  i » 1  c .  — - iiArrican  Biblical  Repository. 

SECOND  THOUSAND,  Svo,  price  10s.  cloth. 

Man  Primeval;  or,  the  Constitution  and  Primitive  Condition 

.i|    the   Iluinan  Being.     A  contribution  to  Theological  Science.     By    John 

livUKlS,    D.l). 

'  In  .1  very  masterly  way  does  our  author  grapple  with  almost  every  difficult  and 
p(T[»l<  xiuL,'  .>ul)jeet  which  comes  within  the  range  of  his  proposed  inquiry. — Evangelical 

Also,  in  Svo,  price,  IDs.  cloth. 

Patriarchy ;  or,  the  Family,  its  Constitution  and  Probation.    By 

the  llev.  J    Hakkis,  D.D. 

TENTH  THOUSAND,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Great  Teacher.    Characteristics  of  Our  Lord's  Ministry. 

By  John  Hakkis,  D.D. 

London  :  WARD  &  CO.,  27,  Pateenostbk-eow. 
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In  yovemberieill  b»  pii6luied,ieUli  Ike  pt  mvn^int  y  mr  rmynnor*  nf  ti*  Si 
Reeiev,  and  under  lie  direct  SajKri^fMdfiKv  am!  SfFuiiM  c/  Am  I^9fA^ 

LORD    BROUGHAM'S 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  EDINBURGH  RET] 

Complete  in  Three  ToliunpB,  OcUvo,  Pica  Type,  Price  £1  Ifik.  cM^ 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  JEPPRET,  SU 
AMD  MACKINTOSH. 


CnmiNAX  Iiiw. 

lIlftTOKlCAL  UfO  BiottftAtaic 


FOKBION  POUCT — 

General  Questions, 
Partieular  Questions. 
Political  Econoht  aitd  Financk. 
CoNsmoTiOHAL  QuBSTioirs. 

This  lUpublictttion  completes  the  Series  if  Ifjo  Wri 
'Edinbui^  Reviev,'  snd  rutgei  with  the  OriginiJ 
'Statesmen'  &nd other  Wotb. 

London  and  Glasgow :  JUceabs  Qama  4  OamAXT. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPAN 

].  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 


WiLLUK  R.  RoBDiiox,  Sag.,  OtnimiM.  ^M 

HiHRT  Datidsox,  Esft.,  Depm/tr-riamum.  ji 

The  Scale  of  P&emidms  sdc^ted  br  this  Office  v>  III  hr  fnnnd  i^  a  nt}  m 
character,  but  at  the  same  time  quite  ad^uate  to  thr  nuk  inrurml, 

FoUR-FifTHB,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  Irofits,  we  a-niinied  to  IVilioiM  im 
fear,  and  may  be  applied  to  iurrc:  ,he  sum  insured,  to  ut  iiuinnLiu«  p^jv 
cash,  or  to  the  reductian  and  ult        ;  ex  nctiou  ttf  lutrnv  Pnuniiuas. 

One-Third  of  the  Premium  uu  n  aces  of  £jiHi  nnd  upwanl*,  far  Oa 
term  of  life,  may  remain  ss  a  debt  i  ,■  i,<e  P<di^,  in  l>r  paid  fdt  *t  ninif  ■■ 
the  Directors  vill  lend  sums  of  £5^  uid  [)ward5,  Oii  the  »erurit*  iif  riilwijli  ) 
with  this  Compar^  for  the  whole  term  of  luc,  when  thn  I  rr  r  nrf]irirni1  inailiiUMIN 
Seciibitv, — Those  who  effect  Insurances  with  thlt  ( 'nmgauit  arc  pmUtcbd 
Subscribed  Capital  of  £7S0,OO0,  of  which  £!«}.<  MiU  is  tnrotcd,  tnm  II 
incurred  h;  members  of  Mutual  Societies. 

The  satisfactory  financial  condition  of  the  Comptmr.  netiuive  iif  the  g^^ 
and  Invested  Capital,  will  be  seen  bj  the  following  St.itrinrDi  - — 
At  the  close  of  the  last  financial  jear,  the  s'lrris  .Vtsund, 

including  Bonus  added,  amounted  to £S,MO^Q| 

The  Premium  Fund  to  more  than SOd^Ot 

And  the  Annual  Income  from  the  same  sooroe.  In  1M,0( 

Inraranoes,  without  participation  in  Pi  ndiwiiA  Htai 
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GROVE    HOUSE    ACADEMT, 

BEILL,  BUCKS. 

establishing  tliis  School  the  Proprietor  has  endekvonred  to  Bnp|djr  a  want 
'  icli  tins  long  been  felt — viz.,  a  respectable  Acodemj  to  whioh  Parents  can  send 
OIIII3  on  iva30ii.-ible  terms  without  numerous  and  expensive  extras,  and  at  the 
lime  feel  sure  lliiit  Ihey  enjoT  every  comfort. 

!■  (treat  success  and  coutiuucd  inerease  of  the  School  prove  that  his  exertLons 
been  appreciated. 

TBSHSi— £ia   PBK   AXttVX. 
f  ^iiliaiitiiirrs  of  (his  establisiiment  may  he  stated  as  follows; — Soand  teaching 
mil  i>M'r>i'.;li1  :  iiareiital  kindnRSS  ;  unlimited  supply  of  best  provisions  :  spaeioiti 

,lly  ii> s,  aiL.I  litahhful  locahty, 

I  applietillim  to 


CLAEK'S  FOREIGN   THEOLOGICAL   LIBBABY. 

Niiu-rradv,  the  Volumes  for  1S55  (Second  Year  of  Second  Series). 
CTI1:K  ox  the  WOUUS  of  the  lord  JESUS,  Vols.  I.  &  II. 
>^      ('I'll  .\iiii-suhsprilj.T9,  2ls.) 

rLL.MAXN'«    IIBFOUMERS    BEFORE    THE    REFORMATIOlf, 
3  ViiU.     0'"  N<m--^uhicrihfrs,  21s.) 

Ti,e  Volumes  for  First  Year  of  New  Series  are— 
in:X(_:STKXUKRG'S    CHRrSTOLOGY    OP    THE    OLD    TESTA- 
MENT.    Vol.  1.     (Non-subscribers,  lOs.  6d.) 
B.\U.MG.\RTENS  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.    8 ToU.    (To Non- 


H.) 


.  ...v  lie  bad  on  a  remittance  (either  direct  or  thnnrii  a  reipeotaUe  book- 
seller) of  TiK)  (I'liiiiriis  for  1S54  &  5,  and  One  Pound  for  1856,  which  wfll  oompriM 
Stier,  VoLi.  3  &  I.  and  Hengst  en  belt's  Christolocj,  Vol.  2,  and  probably  Vol  3. 

The  First  Sirics  of  the  Foreign  Theological  Libtw;  cmbruea  U  Vob,  price 
£S    ISs.  Till,     Lisis  on  application. 
EJiuljurgh;  T, Si T. Ci..\hk.  London:  (for Non-snbecriben only) 
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Completion  of  the  Cheap  and  Uniform  Edition  of  the  CONQKEGATIOli 

LECTUBES. 

Now  ready,  the  EOURTH  and  CONCLUDING  ISSUE  of  tlia 

Thbee  Volumes,  price  Nun  SmLUROS— Hxxnpriaiig 

PYE  SMITH'S  SCRIPTUIIE  AND  GEOLOGY. 

BENNETTS  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  EABLY  GHBISIIAN  CHUB 

HALLEY  ON  THE  SACRAMENTS.    Part  IL 

<  Neat,  readable,  and  cheap,  they  are  well  suited  to  the  dremiislaiiMi  c 
large  class,  and  ought  to  be  round  in  every  part  of  the  ooontiy  wkere  the  p 
of  Congregationalism  arc  appreciated,  or  its  policy  is  upheld.  All  jmrdMH 
earlier  volumes  should  lose  no  time  in  completing  their  aeta^  ana  those  i 
risen  into  public  life  since  the  reprint  commenced,  should  immediAldj 
selves  of  such  volumes  as  are  yet  on  sale.' — Eeleetie  Beview,  Novemitr. 
\*  The  Second  and  Third  Issues  may  still  be  had,  piioe  1S«. 

London :  Jackson  &  Walford,  18,  St.  Paol's-ohorchjaid. 


NEW   AND   CHEAPER   EDITION. 
Fourth  Edition,  price  lOs.  6d. 

THE  METHOD  OF  THE  DIVINE  GOVERNMENT,  PHTS 
AND  MORAL.    By  James  M'Cosh,  LL.D.,  Profeascv  of  Logie  aw 

physics  in  the  Queen's  Umversity  for  Ireland. 

In  preparing  this  Edition,  the  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  thoroagli  remi 
new  oiscussions,  physical  and  moral,  with  important  oearings  upon  the  pi»a**r*] 

theology  of  the  age  nave  been  added. 

I  Edinburgh :  Sutherland  &  Knox.    London :  Si3CPU9»  IffAMMWATT^  %  Q 

'"''  On  the  First  of  Jannary,  1S56,  will  be  published,  price  Twt»eiiee»  tuufaml 

'Urgent  Questions,'  the  flrst  of  a  Scries  of  small  Mon^l^  FkbBi 

entitled,— 

SAVING  TRUTHS.  By  the  Rev.  Johx  CuMMnro,  D.D.  Tli*  ^ 
that  will  be  illustrated  in  this  scries  are  those  which  are  regarded  bj  i 
Christians  as  Vital,  Saving,  Essential,  the  denial  of  which  is  not  iiyuij*  1ml  rai 
acceptance  of  which,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  life,  and  peace,  and 


No.  I.  IN  CHRIST,  on  January  1st,  1856. 

No.  IL  TO  WHOM  SHALL  WE  GOP    February  let 

London :  John  F.  Shaw,  Soutliampton-row  and  Patenoater-TDV. 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  NAUGHTY  BOYS;  or,  the  Sufferiiigs  oT  Mr. 
TEiL,  with  numerous  lUastrations.  [Om  lai  ikem 

AUOUSTIN,  THE  HAPPY  CHILD.    From  the  Fmeh  of  Ma 

Claba  Monneiujn.     Small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  price  3s.  6d. 

'A  more  interesting  or  profitable  book  for  young  people  we  bafe  itra^  mt/i 
Ecanyelical  Retietc, 

LOUISA  VON  PLETTENHAUS;  or,  the  Journal  of  a  INior  1 
Lady.    Translated  from  the  German.    With  Woodcut  Frontiipieoe^  dei|fMd  Ig 

Clotn,  gilt  edges,  price  3.h.  Od. 

'A  bewitching  tule,  which  both  old  and  young  may  read  with  adfMdma  aari 
wait* '^'Eclectic  Review. 

Edinburgh:  Tuomab  Consiaslb  &  Co.    London:  ILaiixaoi^  Abui^  ft  Oo 
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[Any  Book  Post  Free.] 

Messrs.  PARTIDGE  &  Co.,  are  now  Publishing— 

NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  HARRIS. 

PATRIARCHY;  or,  the  Family,  its  Constitution  and  Probation.     By 
the  Rev.  J  Harris,  D.D.,  &c ,  Principal  of  New  College,  St.  John's  Wooi 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  10s. 

*  A  work  of  profound  thought,  and  of  rich  Christian  Tph\ioso\ihj*'^ Evangelical  Mag, 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  REV.  C.  MOLYNEUX. 

BROKEN  BREAD.     Short  Comments  for  FamUy  Use.     By  the  Rev. 
C.  MoLYNEUx,  Author  of  *  Israel's  Future,'  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

CONTROVERSIAL     CORRESPONDENCE    between   R.   W.    Ken- 
NARD,  Esq.  and  the  Rev.  P.  Maclachlan,  Roman  Catholic  Priest  in  Falkirk. 
Demy  8vo,  10s.  Gd. 

*  One  of  the  most  important  Popish  discussions  of  modem  times.*— ^«/»tfrit. 

London  :  Partridge,  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row.  26 

FBASEB'S  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMSEB. 

Price  28.  6d.,  or  by  post  3s.,  contains : 

The    Monktons    of    Wincot    Abbey. 
Edited  bv  Wilkie  Collins.    Part  IL 
Sutlers  in  the  Camp. 
Recent  Study  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Vemey  Papers. 
Czar  Alexander  and  Czar  Mob. 
Political  Gossip. 


Friends  in  Council  Abroad.     Part  I. 
Last  August  in  the  Baltic.     Part  I. 
The  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe. 
New  Metals. 
Sketches  and  Studies  from  Belgium. 

II. — Louvain. 
The  roliticaJ  Press  of  America. 


London :  JoiiN  W.  Parkee  &  SoK,  West  Strand.  28 

MATTHEW  HENRTS  COMMENTAET -Pictorial  Edition. 

MESSRS.  PARTRIDGE  AND  CO.  beg  to  announce  that  this  best 
Edition  of  the  best  Commentary,  commenced  by  them  in  1848,  is  still  to  be 

had  in  Sliilling  Parts. 

Insiihs  the  entire  comment  of  Matthew  Henry,  and  the  Sacred  Text  in  full,  this 
eilitiou  contains  100  closely  printed  pa^es  of  Supplementary  Notes,  selected  with  great 
care  from  the  most  esteemed  modem  Biblical  works — a  revival  of  the  comment  on  the 
K|)istles  ( tinislicii  })y  others  after  Matthew  Henry's  death)  by  eminent  Divines,  <?T/7rM«/y 
for  (his  rilUion — hirge  additions  to  the  Comment  on  the  Apocalypse — 740  Engravings, 
illustrative  of  Biblical  scenes,  customs,  and  objects;  a  series  of  steel  Maps,  engraved 
Titles,  \c.  Three  handsome  volumes,  quarto,  pp.3274.  Cloth,  lettered,  £2  13s.; 
calf,  L^'raiucd,  marbled  edges,  £3   179.  6d. 

TllK  XKW  TESTAMENT  (Vol.  3),  at  one-third  of  these  prices. 
Loudon  :  Partridge  &  Co.,  Paternostcr-row ;  and  at  their  Warehouse  (D.  Keay), 

;Bolt.court,  Fleet-street.  27 

Just  published,  in  fcap  8vo,  price  3s.  cloth. 

THE    HOME   SCHOOL;   or,   Hints   on  Home   Education.     By  Rev. 
Norman  Macleod,  Minister  of  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow.     Author  of  'The 

Earnest  Student.' 

Eiliuburgli :  P.VTON  &  Richie.    London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co., 

33,  Paternoster-row.  15 

Jubt  j)u})lished,  in  crown  8vo,  embossed  cloth,  price  5s.,  with  an 
Illustrative  Map  and  Vignette  Engravings. 

IISTDEPEXDENCY  IN  WARWICKSHIRE;  a  brief  History  of  the 
Independent  or  Congregational  Churches  in  that  County  ;  containing  Biographical 
Notice^  of  their  Pastors.     By  John  Sibree  and  M.  Caston. 

London  :  Ward  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row.     Coventry :  G.  &  F.  KiKG.  16 
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MEMOIRS  OF   THE   LIFE,  WBITINOS.   Ain>   DIS 
OF  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON.    Bj  Sie  Datid  BRswam,  K.E 
Urge  Bvo,  with  Portraita,  &c.,  price  £1  la, 

'  We  rc^rd  the  prcMut  woric  as  the  most  complete  lod  Uthhl  refln 
of  whom  Pope  said,  that  'His  life  &tu1  manncra  would  moke  m  gnat 
virtue  and  goodnnaa  and  rectitude  of  heart,  m  hia  worki  h^TC  done  of  p 
the  utmost  stretch  of  human  kno^cdge.' — Alkmawm. 

DUOALD  STEWART'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  AC 
MORAL  POWERS.    Two  Vols.,  price  £1  4s. 

LECTURES  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  TSiaw  Tin 
Vol.  I.,  price  13s. 

INTELLECT,  THE  EMOTIONS,  AND  THE  MOBAI 
'&1  the  Ii«T.  WiLLiAv  Ltul,  Free  CoUi^  Hiliint,  Nom  Soatii 
price  12s. 

'  It  is  Dot  saving  more  than  truth  wBirnnts  and  matioo  reqaiiM  t«  afli 
the  issue  of  the  Lectures  of  the  late  Dr.  Brown  of  Ediobnt^  BO  ud 
has  appeared.' — CkritliaH  Witaeu. 

THE  RATIONAL  CREATION;  an  InquiTj  into  ths 
Classification  of  Rational  Crefttum.  and  the  OoTcniBKnt  which  God 
them.     B;  the  Rev.  J.  Brodib,  Moniniail.     Crown  Sto,  price  St. 

THE  EARNEST  STUDENT,  being  Memoriala  of  the 
late  JOHN  MACKINTOSH.  Bj  the  Rev.  NoKiiiir  Haclxod,  Mini 
Parish,  Glasgow.  Sixth  Edition,  small  Svo,  dotb  a!at,  with  ftoati^ 
DOCTOR  ANTONIO  -.  A  Tale.  Crown  8to,  cloth  extra, 
'  Besides  a  stvle  so  free  imd  idiomatir,  that  it  is  ol  itself  iemirk*hli> 
the  author  exhibits  an  eqitallj  remarkable  knowledge  of  V"^i«l'  ehua 
ncTB.  ...  It  is  not  onlj  the  manners  that  are  ao  tnilj  latiOMl.  bit 
thought  and  terms  of  expression — the  atmosphere  as  it  were — thBtaran 
it  being  asaumcd  that  ^ignor  RufBoi  is  rcal^  an  Italian.' — ^td»Ur, 

B7  the  MTOC  Author, 
LORENZO  BEXONI ;  or,  Pnuages  in  the  Life  of  an  Xtalii 
Illustrated  b;  J.  6.— Haiulaonw  6vo,  ckitli  gilt,  ISi. 

Crown  Svo,  oloth  gill,  te. 
Cheap  Edition,  Crown  Svo,  !•.  Bd. 

'  Worthy  to  be  ranked  among  contemporarj  work*  whow  MaMB  it 
which  their  authors  live.' — Krgmuier, 


Ooiutable'a  Mlsoellaiiy  of  Torelga  Utai 
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THOMAS  GOVSTASLE  &  CO.-cofUinued. 


Also,  crown  8vo  edition,  Two  vols.,  cloth  lettered,  price  12s. 

SELECTIONS   FROM   THE   CORRESPONDENCE  OP  DR. 

CHALMERS,  Uniform  with  the  Memoirs,  10s.  6d. 


CHEAP  EDITION  OF  THE  W0BK8  OF  DB.  CHALKEBB. 
T   ECTURES  ON  THE  ROMANS.     Two  volumes,  cloth,  price  128. 

SERMONS,  including  ASTRONOMICAL  and  COMMERCIAL  DIS- 
C0UHSK8,  SERMONS  ON  PUBLIC  OCCASIONS,  &c.  Two  volumes,  cloth. 
Price  159. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY,  LECTURES  ON  BUTLER'S  ANALOGY, 

INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES,  &c.    One  volume,  cloth,  price  6s. 

CHRISTIAN     EVIDENCES,    LECTURES     ON     PALEY'S     EVI- 

DENCES,  &c.     One  volume,  price  6s. 

To  be  followed  by 
INSTITUTES  OF   THEOLOGY,  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,   POLI- 
TICAL  ECONOMY,  &c.  &c. 

To  be  comprised  in  Twelve  Volumes,  issued  as  follows  :-^ 
QUARTERLY  VOLUMES,  cloth,  price  6s. 
HALF  VOLUMES,  sewed,  price  2s.  6d. 
MONTHLY  PARTS,  sewed,  price  Is. 

CHEISTMAS    BOOKS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

TLLUSTRATIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE  BY'aN  ANIMAL  PAINTER. 

*  With  Notes  by  a  Naturalist.    Twenty  Photog&afus,  after  Drawings  by  J.  B» 

I  Imperial  Quarto.     Price  £2  2s. 

Testimony  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 
'  If  any  praise  from  me  cm\  add  to  the  popularity  of  this  charming  work,  I  have 
preat  plc.tsure  in  repeating  my  sincere  admiration  for  its  extreme  originality  of  concep- 
t  ion  anil  admirable  accuracy  of  knowledge  of  the  creatures  delineated.  Having  studied 
auimals  durinir  my  whole  life,  perhaps  my  testimony  as  to  the  troth  of  the  artist's 
ticatjnent  of  tlie  Scripture  Illustrations  may  have  some  influence.* 

By  the  Author  of  '  The  Little  Duke,'  'The  Heir  of  Redcliffe,'  &c. 
THE    HISTORY    OF    SIR   THOMAS   THUMB,   with  divers  other 

niatttrs  concerning  the  Court  of  good  King  Arthur  of  Britain. 

NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  J.  B.,  designer  of  Photographic 

*  liLi  mkations  of  ScRiPTuiiE  BY  AN  Animal  Painter,*  &c.     Haudsomc  square 

S\(),  clutli,  gilt,  price  7s.  Od. 

Edinhurgii:  THOMAS  CONSTABLE  &  CO.    London:  HAMILTON, 

ADAMS  &  Co. 


GOTHIC  HALL  SCHOOL,  EIFIELD,  IIDDLESEX. 

THE  REV.  J.  E.  ASHBY,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  RECEIVES  A  LIMITED 
NLMBKR  (not  exceeding  Thirty)  of  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  for  Board 
and  Inst  rut  lion  in  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal  education.  Preparation  for  the 
1  nivcrsities,  jxiblic  examinations,  or  any  special  pursuit,  if  required.  Each  pupil 
has  a  srparate  bed.  Every  attention  is  paidTto  health,  comfort,  and  moral  training. 
A  Trospectus,  list  of  Referees,  aud  any  desired  information,  will  be  furnished 
on  a|>plKali(>n  personally  or  by  post.  3 


ion  r.  suws  un  or  nw  worn  in  in 

Earl;  in  Beoenber,  in  one  VoL  crown  Sto, 

LIFE  IX  JESUS:  a  Memoir  of  Mra.   Marr  VTindoir. 
lection*  from  her  Correspondence,  D'arj,  Nid  Thon^U.    Witi 
her  Son,  OcTAVius  WiNfliow,  D.D. 

AIAYNOOTH :  the  CommiBnon—ClasB-bookB  and  Profew 
tlic  Test,  in  Letters  to  tbc  Earl  of  Hanowb/.  Bj  the  Ber.  Robikt 
'  of  Holywell,  St.  Ivea.     Dcm;  Sto. 

DEVOTIONAL  COMMENTS  ON  THE  PSALIC! 

MANNA  IN  THE  HEABT;  or,  Dailr  ConunenU  m 

Fulma.    B;  the  Bev.  Baktoh  BoucniBB,  A.M.    Vol.  IL    Fwdm  h 

HELPS  TO  PEOaitESS  IN  THE  SPIRITUAL  U 
late  Rev.  Jahes  HakixgtO!!  Ev&ks,  A.M.,  fbrmerif  Eellow  ol  T 
Oxford,  and  Minister  of  Jolui-street  Chapel.  In  oneVolnme,  post  Sv> 

THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  GENERAL  READER'S  P< 

PANION  ;  being  a  fiuniliBr  Explanation  of  CUnical  and  Ftnciga 

and  Quotations,  of  constant  occurrence  in  Ibe  Tarions  joiunala,  perH 

Lcations  of  tbc  day.    Bj  tbc  Aatbor  of '  Live  and  Learn.'    Rxij«l  S! 

A  New  Edition— Fifth  Tbonaand. 

THE  END ;  or,  the  Proximate  Si^na  of  the  Close  of  tlui 
B;  the  Ucv.  JotiH  Cuxmso,  D.D.    Feap  Svo,  7a.  clotL 

A  New  Edition— Third  Thonaand. 

LIVE  AND  LEARN;  a  Guide  for  all  who  wUh  to  8p 
Correctly;  jiarticularlj  intended  as  a  book  of  reference  for  the  aolnti 
connected  with  Grammar,  Composition,  Punctuation,  &c.  ftc. ;  with  fi 
beginning,  endiug,  and  addressmg  letters  to  penoua  of  evRY  dwree 
8vo,  8s.  6d.  clotfi. 

DEVOTIONAL  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  P8ALUS 

MANNA  IN  THE  HEART;  or.  Devotional  CommenU  * 
Psnbiis.  By  the  Rev.  Babtun  Bouciiieb,  U.A.  VoL  I.,  Ptalma  L  I 
Svo,  7s.  Gd.  cloth. 

DR.  GUMMING  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

SABBATH  MORNING  READINGS  on  the  BOOK  OP 
Fcap.  Svo,  4s.  cloth. 

BLOOMSBLHY  lent  LECTURES. 

THE  GIFTS  OF  THE  KINGDOM;  bdng  LectoiM  de 

Lenl,  1855,  at  St.  George's,  Bloomsbui?.    By  Twbi.vj  CuuarMEX  « 

or  E.vGUND.     Wiib  a  Preface  by  tbc  Rev.  Robert  BicKuarin 

Residentiary  of  Salisbury  and  Hector  of  St.  Giles'-in-thc-FkUa.    Vta] 

A  New  Edition — the  Second, 

GLIMPSES  OP  JESUS;  or,  Christ  Esalted  in  tbe  Afl 
Pcoiilc.    By  W.  P.  B-vLriBM.    Fcap  Svo,  38.  6d,  doth. 


THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADVERTISER. 


JOHir  F.  SHAW.— continued, 
A  New  Edition,  the  Third,  with  copious  Index. 

VINTAGE  GLEANINGS :  gathered  from  Sermons  delivered  by  the 
by  the  hite  James  ILLaiNGTON  Evans,  Minister  of  John-street  ChapeL  Royal  32mo, 
3s.  cloth  gilt  edges. 

A  New  Edition— Fifth  Thousand. 

WAYMARKS  OF  THE  PILGRIMAGE;  or,  Teachings  by  Trials. 
By  0.  B.  CiiKEVER,  D.D.,  Author  of  *  Lectures  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  Imperial 
32iuo,  Is.  sewed,  is.  6d.  cloth. 

A  New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume. 

URGENT  QUESTIONS:  Personal,  Practical,  and  Pointed.  By  the 
Rev.  JouN  Gumming,  D.D.     Imperial  32mo,  3s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

London  ;  JOHN  F.  SHAW,  27,  Southampton  Row,  and 

36,  Paternostek  Row.  8 
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Just  published,  in  post  8vo,  price  43.  cloth. 
N  THE  DURATION  OP  EVIL.     AN  ESSAY. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Mabshall,  &  Co.,  Stationer's-hall-oourt. 


Now  ready,  in  Fcap  8vo,  price  4*.  6d.,  cloth. 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  GERMAN  PROTESTANTISM, 
from  the  Middle  of  the  Last  Century  to  the  Present  Time.  Ry  Dr.  C.  F.  A. 
K  AH  SIS,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Laipsic.  Translated  by  Rev. 
Theodore  Meyer. 

Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clabk  ;  London :  Hamilton  &  Co.  10 
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Just  published,  Vol.  I.,  328  pp.  crown  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

II K    CONGREGATIONAL  PULPIT.     Edited  by  the   Rev.  T.  G. 

ilfjRToN.     Coiit.iinins:  Sermons  from  the  MSS.  of 


K«v.  W.  G.  Barrett. 

—  ir.  P.  HOWEN. 

—  J.  HvLDwiN  Browx,  B.A. 

—  II.  F.  Hlkder,  D.D. 

—  Jahkz  IUrns,  D.D. 

—  John  C  lux  IE,  LL.D. 

—  F.  J.  Falding,  M.A. 

—  Jame.s  Fleming. 

—  John  Hall. 

—  Newman  Hall,  B.A. 

Publislicd  Monthly  in  Wrapper,  price  3d. 

The  Juiuiarv  Number  will  contain  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Raffles,  D.D., 
LL  1),   and  tJic   Rev.  T.  W.  B.  Aveling,  of  Kingsland.     Sent  post  free,  for  twelve 

moiitli.s,  uii  receipt  of  3s.  in  postage  stamps. 

London :  Judd  &  Glass,  Gray*s-inn-road. 


Rev.  J.  Hoppus,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S. 

—  T.  G.  Horton. 

—  Is.AAC  Jennings. 

—  J.  Kennedy,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

—  J.  Leifchild,  D.D. 

—  John  Lock  wood,  B.A. 

—  Joseph  Parker. 

—  Thomas  Toller. 

—  JOSIAH  VlNLY. 

—  John  Watson. 


c 


Crown  8vo,  in  cloth  flush,  price  Is. 

OIXSELS    TO   AUTHORS   AND   HINTS   TO   ADVERTISERS. 

With  numerous  Lithograpliic  and  Woodcut  Illustrations. 
*  VVorthv  the  attention  of  all  about  to  print.    Invaluable  to  Advertisers.' 

Loudon :  Simpkin,  Mabshall,  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row.  14 


I.    TIN,  COPPER.  AND  LEjVD  HIKES      - 

II.   thu  ltvh  and  wRiriNas  of  a  wnks  ouNToif    ,  i 

in.   MKUKDi-raa  ci-yToiNEsrRA 

IV.     MEMOIR  OF  PROFESSOR  SCHOLKFIBUI     ,     . 

V.     THE  PRIMITIVE  RELIOIONS  OF  AMURIUA    . 

VI.    OAMPAION  WITU  TOE  Tl'RKS  IN  AUA    .    . 

VU,     RELIGiOCS  LIIiERTY  IN  OEHiLVNT  .... 

Till.    ADMINmrUATIVK  KKFORM;    WHAT  IS  XT,  JLXD  HOV 

18  IT  T(}  BK  ACSIEVBDI    .... 

BRIEF  NonoKS .    , 

REVIEW  OF  THR  MONTH 

LTTBRARV  ISTBUJOENOB     .... 


The  0eneral  Life  &  Fire  Assnrance  Corny 

RupouvrtJ  hj  Sptcuit  Jtfi  •if  PdHtt»-»l. 
m,  KING   WlLLl.VM  STHEET.  LONDON. 

CArxTAi..  ova  acxsJLZOir. 


TnoKAS  CHiuaB.  Esq.  Aid.,  M.P. 
JicoD  GeDBGH  CoFE,  Esq. 
JoaErn  Davmv.  Esq, 
Joici  Oixos,  fiiq, 
Bit»uux  Eficnrsio:),  Bm{. 
Jonx  T.  Flktcukd,  Ba^. 


WiuLiAV  Uirmuh  &q,  a 
iijtx*  PiLcmr?o«,  Bm,1 
Tncnu  Piraa.  Emj.  1 
TnoMu  B.  entrao*.  BmJ 
Tbc  Ricbi  Un^  C  P.  Vu^ 


SsbiiBta. 
KooBB  CiiMUirve,  jniL,  B*i).         Wiujui  HirncB,  Jan.,  En|. 

Srcrtun; — ^Tuovu  Fnici;  LL.D.  flttnui^— Oitui  Q 

telUfui — STKrnnr  Wiltku,  Hiq. 
AiuiuaI  PremiKini  fur  the  ABtunwoc  of  £100.  ii^Mtlf  ai  A 


as 

3i)                   31          1         W 

-! 

e  ..  i: 
1 1»  » 

t    t.    i. 
1     I    1 

1.    ,.   4. 

%    1    8 

iu  r 

'M 

Xa  tb«  Uft  B*put««atr— Fi>DR.nmu  of  tke  Piolii  JMiOdily  I 
Deed  of  Scltkmont,  uaovgA  Aanutn  no  the  t<*rtiripBtiii({  TUie. 

Jlci  diaiyc  far  BuxTs  b  mado  on  Ltrit  Amuuvce  IVjuau  iMWid  I9  Ak  ^ 

All  btuinns  rrlnting  to  Idle  Inunaoo,  DcTcmd  Aan&ilm,  ml  Paa^a 
truuutol  oil  the  nuut  Ubenl  lerau.  * 

Za  tb«  rtra  DepUPtm«mt«— Hanson  fmtitaR,£lixi-i»-Tn4i^]| 
Shiiipitu;  in  Ud^  Itenl,  Mid  oUmt  Rkka,  Unnd  at  tDodenln  Balou 

tnon  b;  Eiploipn  of  Gal  aada  good  bjr  \3tm  Ctmftaj. 

idTotuxd  on  Penonal  ftenritj,  mJ  the  DepoMl  cf  •  lib  t 
inifiaaD  tUimri  ia  SoGotan,  AucUuaoen,  aail  Snmji^ 


TEETH. 

MR.  EDWABO  MILES,  SURGEON-DENTIST, 
14,    BEDFORD    SQUARE. 

ic  practical  application  of  every  advancement  in  Dental  Science  for  the  alleviation  of 
and  sufferinc:,  and  the  use  of  all  materials  of  the  best  possible  quality  and  construction, 
)inc(l  with  the  most  recent  improvements  in  forming  Set9  of  Teeth,  are  secured  in  the 
im  he  has  pursued  for  many  years. 

At  hoTM  daily  from  Ten  till  Four,  14,  Bedford-square.  8 

r — —  ■   • 

CROGGON'S 

PATENT  ASFHALTE  ROOFING  FELT. 

as  boon  extensively  used,  and  pronounced  efficient,  and  particularly  applicable  for  warm 
ATEs.  It  is  a  non-conductor. — It  is  portable,  being  packed  in  rolls,  and  not  liable  to 
ige  in  carriaf^e. — It  effects  a  saving  of  half  the  timber  usually  required. — ^It  can  be  easily 
ed  by  any  unpractised  person. — From  its  lightness,  weighing  only  421b.  to  the  square 
00  feet,  the  cost  of  carriage  is  small.— UNDER  SLATES,  &c.,  in  Church  and  other 
i,  the  Telt  has  been  extensively  used  to  begulate  the  temperature. 
lodoroos  Feltv  for  damp  walls,  and  for  damp  floors,  under  carpets  and  floor-cloths, 
for  LINING  IRON  HOUSES,  to  cquaUzc  the  temperature.  PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER 
ARE  FOOT. 

atent  Felted  Sheathing*  for  coverinfi^  ships'  bottoms,  &c.    I^rj  Salr  Felt 
Jiuidening  Sound,  and  Covering  Steam  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c.,  preventing  the  radiation  of 
thcrrby  saving  twenty-pive  per  CENT.  OP  PUEL. 

Samples,  testimonials,  and  full  instructions,  on  application  to  CROGrGON  &  CO., 

DowGATB-HiLL,  Londou.  12 


STONE  FLOORS  AND  DAMP  SOOMS 

SHOULD   BE   COYEBED  WITH 

TRELOAR'S    COCOA    NUT    MATTING, 

h  is  ;i  iK^ii-ahsorbont  always  dry  and  warm,  and  cannot  be  injured  by  wet.  Prize  Medal 
lied  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851. 

italoirucs,  with  prices  and  full  particulars,  both  of  Matting  and  also  of  Mats,  Rugs, 
ressis,  Hassocks,  Netting,  Cordage,  Brushes,  and  all  other  Articles  made  of  Cocoa  nut 
?,  scut  Post  Free. 

T.  Tkeloar,  Cocoa  nut  Fibre  Manufacturer,  42,  Ludgate-hill,  London.  11 


HYDE    PARK    SCHOOL, 

IIEADINGLEY,  LEEDS. 

le  C<)\ir>o  of  Instruction  inchides,  in  addition  to  the  usual  routine  of  a  good  English 
iui:,  \\\v  study  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  Languages,  Chemistry,  Drawing, 
Drilling. 

For  Terms  apply  to  the  Rev.  R.  Brewer,  10 


THE 

EMPRESS  OF  CHINA'S  TEA, 

!Commended  by  the  Faculty  for  its  purity,  and  sold  by  nearly  1000  Eirst-Class 

Tea-Dcalcrs  for  its  Superiority. 

Tliis  is  now  the  Popular  Tea  of  the  Oaj*  and  the  heat 

Packet  TBA  in  Bngrland. 

)ORE  &  CO.,  LITTLE  TOWER  STREET,  LONDON. 

*«*  Agents  tcanted  where  none  are  appointed,  .    14 


FLO  we: 

Amnti'ur  tiairilancn  deuri")*  'if  "hMTuInt;  a  citipli  <^Cnt  r*lv  balba  tt-r  (ilaKtt^l 
brtwean  and  during  (ho  nuiiUH  of  tinftrnAuir  Ki  fimuuitjF?.  cui    rlii   iir    >n  n^ 
Mcun.  Jaum  Cautiiu  &  Ct-.,  tjcvdnusu  uui  Flrmiu.  £3i!.  lli|>ti  IItJla«s,'[><>J   _ 
will  fiimn]  tliali  oom]inili(iiiih'e  CWitlouae  of  Uutuli  umI  L'spa  SuIIm,  /n*  ^  * 
ftiid  fuit  jiaid^  oil  kppltailluD. 
The  followiag  ■dootiao*  tnaa  tbs  CAtkbqfne  uv  i:^iiui»((>l  in  i^*«  univnt 
SO,  £5,  Mr  IS  Dullt  ma;  tw  lixl  st  Lb*  tuna  ntc  »  pw  tOv. 
tl  M  9  Btillw  in>f  br  luil  *t  Uh  nin.  rxtu  u  par  11. 


HA&DT   BULBS    FOS  THE   OFBB    BOaOSAB. 

ThiMt  to  which  Kii  *  I*  preltud  «n  kUa  piMpa  lur  |ihU  ;  ihnaa  praOkad  tf  t 

poll,  Ixttktta  M  nur,  ui>l  Uimh  wltliwil  luij  jirvlli  u*  MiitaM>  Air  Umi  <««  U 

Bneintlu,  Cmiu,  ]^>lyIl10>11■  NitdMin,  Tallf4,  Ac,  M>  kW  >da)l«BUji 


rAlIZa  CABTEB  *  Co.. 


J3CES8  FOK  Aimms 


8EIDB   NK    OSHZRAI    BFBIXO    SOWTVa 

A  CfttaJ'wie  vt  FturtcultarU.  V*y*t>blr,  uiil  Avnc^tsr*!  '^ 

ItrdiunnTi!  yul  (iinnniTt  AuiimI  (M>l-var  uT  tWialt  |i»UUI< 
MXJinmciila  'rf  tiFinuui  AiUii  Sludu,  Zlnniai.  I'hbBu  Ifel>-.,> 
a  U<t  iiT  oliTUdi  of  IMO  ipoda  uul  n>ri>UM  n(  yhnnr  k^Mb.  ol.i 
t)II*bnl  hirciirita,  mod  aukaj  iww  ud  iWr  amr-lt ;  tlia  Kitdwa  (iMrifl 
*By  complete. 

CvUkUhm  iir  n»*r  tWh  fnin  fit.  «>  tfl 
OdlKilma  of  V>r«iUr  Krnb,  rnm  ia>  v>  A 

J   C.  k  Ok  h*g  rwptidfliDjr  to  nhttm  Uul  vhu  (Ik  ■M*^. 
(bin,  «k«J  •m  Btln 


kad  Pkri^  998,  High 


2^*^^W^^££^^£^ 


"7y     i!fefc*«o  J^^fu4t.  a£tL*KK) 


y^ 


:CLECTIC  REVIEW. 


OCTOBER,   1855. 


iTmiixnl  in  tbr  Clnimh  uiil  ComnuniiinlUi  to  \am 


K  ifplinl  fiye  liow  boolu  df mnui  tiurtncdic*  « 
to  ooicftiip,  Dnprimn,  and  Ati  uliBrpFKl  juntioe  an  th(aii  u  innMnotam:  far 
Wki  ant  tint  «b»alut«lt  dead  tUtis*,  tiul  du  ititiUiii  >  potrjin  of  lih  in 
thtiii  to  be  HK  nctive  oi  lint  aciul  wait  *liu«e  progeny  they  ore.'— JfUft-M. 


LONDON: 

WARD  AMD  CO.,  PATRBXOSTEB  BOW. 
»upnAiiT  ABiT>  aox,  KDixnrRcn :  k.  btask,  ouuowi 

O.  k  a  RWC,  UIZKUKCX  *.  UOi  i.  KOBSKtaOX,  DUBbOL 


CONTENTS. 


t    TOE   NATIONAL  UTKRATCBi:   AK0   l^ASOVAQK  01 

nSLAS'l)  

11.    CHBIJrrOJ-l!i  :  !KS 

ni.    PEnKIEB■^  ■  I TAPmSOC     . 

rv.   aowirrs  "1  ■iijria   .    .    . 

V.  UPUAWfl  in  !  <.(JYON 

VL  CA-PTAIN  ALLEN. i  NtW   kOITE  TO  WIlIA  .     ,     , 

VIL  CAPTAIN  SPENCEira  LAST  l>AVS  OF  AH  J 

Tin.  AMATKlvK  MOSiC 

IX.  THE  PKESENT  COMDITIOS  OP  UL'.Vt.AflV 

uaiBP  KoncKS  ...,,. 

BBVIEW  OF  THD  MONTH  .    . 
UTEBABY  ISTELUOKNcB 


The  General  Life  &  Fixe  ABSurance  Coai 

Vt,  KING  WILLi&M  STREET,   LONDOX. 
OAVXTAI.,  OHB  MZIAXOV. 


UiMM*  Htynutt,  &q, 

__    _ .       .  I'li-ut*  llmrrKB,  &II,! 

JjiroS  GuiilUlIt  CMrS,  Jfsq.  J>iai'<    l'rrtis^T..u,    &^, 

icumrti  DtvaoM,  Kaq. 
JuaH  DuoK,  Gw]. 
BESiunir  Gmivutos.  Eq. 
JcMor  T.  FUTcau,  Ehi- 

•■Mitra. 
Boso  Cirkum,  jniLi  Giq.         Wn-UAV  IIinmB,  jim.,  Rmi.         (huK 
S*tit»tt»— Tnoiua  1'bjcb,  LLJ).  JiiHJiiy— Ilivto  OvMH 

iallriut— ftiei-UEir  IVamui,  b^ 
The  faDtiwitiA  are  amongst  tlio  distiuctirc  (wUirus  of  the  CompMiv 
I.  Kuiire  freeilum  of  the  Auuml  (ran  ratpnmhditj^,  Uil  exawpUoa 
UabQitin  of  pvtiienliii). 
IL  ]*a^«at  nf  Obimi  gsaraBlwil  li;  a  C»|>ilal  or  On  MiuatiK. 
m.  SiAitn  on  Linluuiujrai  Poun»,  aic  paij  by  tfca  C<fa^ 
I&  til*  Xitfo  l>«pKrtinent.~t.  FOtnuvXI  tWM  9W 
dhwble  bj  the  Com^utf*  Daedo^  SMtlcBcat,  uumfpt  Amorr  «n  I 

S.  &]l  AMimaoea   aiv  ffevted    n    Partidp^uitf    muI    Nod-ISii        , 

Jboewiutf  oiiil  Ueaccttdjn;  Scaka.  be  ahort  porioib,  and  bj  IVjUnca  Mrsbb 
OS,  <ta  SI,  nr  SO,  m  pcmoniis  Jn  tl«  not  of  DnUli, 


U,  tta  SI,  ni 

i.  Vmoia 


SO,  or  prcnaual;  Jn  tl«  not 

(aqr  bi "   * "     " 

Sum, 


mj  be  paid  AnaauUj,  fUf*Vnat^,  or  Auvtcrlj.  it 
Bunk,  ei  on  jKnaaiis  or  Dccnaeuiw  ft'**T* 


I.  The  Age  of  the  Aanml  idmitlad,  ne  aetJafalprr  itriikeM  ^itt  inMl 
flk  PoUoiea  ii»faf[|  aa  aoou^  not  fotCoitod  hf  XhieDau.  Soituc,  «t  | 


Ona  ouutc  gwil  li;  the  Oaiii|Mar- 
•afucM)  DO  rmuoal  Sacwi^,  mI  lb  Dafwit  nf  •  lib 


v'-^JHifr        ".,  j^p! 


|IMA     AND     CONSUMP^^ra,     COUGHS,     COLDS| 

And  all  Dlsordors  of  the  Breath  and  Laags, 


frflJ^H.  ruul  l>i»*miu)l  plawnir*  In  Muf  •Ma  111  InAn-nifnn  ihU  jvitnl  nUUMIK  nwt  nfhMimt    ' 


Slnffors  and  Pnblto  Sp«ak»ra  il>i>v  uw  tm^uBbla.  u  iu  ■ 

nU  li>aru<ii<Mn,  uii<l  <*uiidiirfullj  inoviuii  Itir  piiwin-  aoil  flnilfUitj  of  Uw  laioc 
107  h*v«  B  ploaaant  taMt«.     IVica  la.  1(4,  Sn.  9-L,  and  Ita.  |uir  bac 
31ILD  liV  Al.l.  MKBICIKK  VRSIKltUS. 

DR.    LOCOCK'S    COSMETIC. 

A  iiM.ii;iiTr[;LLT  ritAUuasr  jui.i-aiuiiu.v. 
FOR  IHPBOVINQ  AND  BKAlTtlFTIHO  THE  COMFLEZIOV. 

Dg  th"  'kill  clmr.  K-ift.  uicl  triuuiiLniut  i  rmnoviiig  bU  •rii|<tlou>,  rnKktn*.  (unbDic,  hn, 

pini{<lc>.  uiil  r>iui;Lii«>,   -cunrig  i^t-i-itfl<.  and  Ui»  lUnu*  "ftiWMti  jatmUj. 
«  process  of  Sbavlllf  il  iiIl»}-4  ull  ainjirtiiig,  Mi-i  nod>sn  tW-  «ldu  tiin  ind  ntiuolb. 

WAKE  OF  COWTERFEirs-ObserTe  ths  name  on  tlie  GoTenmunt 
Stamp  OUTSIDE  the  Wrapper. 

SOLD  BV  ALL  CUBMISTB  18 


GROGGON'S 
PATEKT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT. 

1!  i-artiPnUrlj  ii]ijtlirfttili;  Fiw 


Lbj  Miy  uupractiHcii  pemm.— Fn 
I  fact,  the  cMt  of  ffiutifty:?  Is  sm 
Jw  Fell  liiw  hcMi  Mtpn«iTp!7  iiMid  t>j  iwoiti.itb  titb  TmrKiUTTrnB. 


,        iblr,  bi^ilif*  [uii'kril  ill  rrilU,  BDiJ  nnt  tikblio  to 

tujr  Ibt  tioilicr  unuiUU  rLijiuml, — It  cam  W  tuilj 

liiElitaEi>i.  iicMutg  oulf  t^Hi  to  ihe  aqoBre 

"     Ell  8LATKS,  4o,.  m  Cbareli  uid  other 


-UNDI 


ri-rine  slitn*'  Imttonii.  &«.    9tt  Ralr  F«lC 

jiii  CoTi'Tiiu;  St4.-AiTi  BuuPA,  Pipes,  Ac.,  pmTCDtiu^  ili»  ruliatioii  of 


EMM  T«lt«a  Blwatblii^  for 

rulMiin|>  Souml,       '  "        -       "- 

Txnbj  Aanng  TWEsrY-nVE  re»  itmt.  tp»  mi, 

UKploa,  tcatLraoiikLt,  imd  full  bstructitms,  on  appUotitiim  to  CROQOON  ft  GO^ 

Duvatn-siu,  Laodou.  If 


HYDE    PARK    SCHOOL, 

IIWDINGIJCY.  I.KKDS. 
(JoiirM  of  Isstructiun  tariuili^,  in  aildiliun  lu  tlic>  iudbI  tuntino  ol  »  good  Bi>|ri«li 
^^tiui  vtuiljr  of  the  Uttiu,  Gr(-(>k,  Frmdi,  unJ  Gnnuuu  Ijinjiugia,  CbomMtijr,  I)iB«i]i)b 

For  Tcrmt.^^^a^^.vY.  ft.  BuvxB.  SQ 


t,  tiui  «t) 


4UDl(,ti^li^fy.  ft  B 


FOS  WDIA,  CRIKEA,  ALDES8H0TT,  AND  THE  CUIUEtAI 


PATENT 
FUSEE  CANDLE  OOOKIXa  I^AS 

TO  TOURISTS,  TRAVELLERS,  AND  OTHERS. 


.,  aiii!   CiiiiUltr.  roiilaininq  i',Q    i'tinJltt, 
ndlc  uill  hnni  Fuiir  Jlour^. 

{.■l.Tknnvcll:iiiiiillnU'ATh-,NTK|..  .'.S.  Alli 
H.--i'i.r-s.|K.rk.  i...ii.l..n.  K\i«.i-t..,!  |.v  |!i 
■V  NL:nii;w,  :!7.  l,iiJic->(r,>i-1,  Citv.  '  IE.' 
(lutlilliTs,  r,!iiiijMi.:iil.;n.,  io. 


THE    PATENT    FUSEE    CANDLE 

111  be  iii-i!.M(lv  ifriiit.'il  IIS  a  lui-ifiT;   iir^  uiaJf  of  HAKD   STEAKIXE 
KEEP  CQOD  7QR  YEARS   IN   ANY  CLIMATE. 


r^^Z^t^'Jc-.  a^ 


-?4X. 


[HEW  SERIES. 


ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER,   ISfifi. 


'It  U  cif  (fruitst  anoccminriit  in  tho  Chsnih  hdi]  CtmunonvMlth  to  lun 
u  liKtUnl  Djc  Luw  buuks  dcminn  Ibemetn*  n  veil  w  mtgi,  mm]  timmiClcr 
to  oon&iir,  inijiriioii,  miiiI  ia  tluirjiMt  iiuUm  ua  tlumi  ii»  nukTaOan;  fot 
book*  BTi)  not  abmlntrJT  divul  tluiig?),  tint  do  contaiii  a  poteuc^  of  Hfc  la 
tbeoi  lo  fac  na  mtite  u  tliut  Mml  inu  wliosu  pcugtriiy  tiin;  an.'— Jn/Aw. 


LONDON ; 

WABD  AND  00^  PATBBN08TEB  BOW. 

,  ourtiAXT  AVD  cox,  kdixbusbh:   b.  ttaok,  aiASOow: 
o.  <  n.  KQra,  unoEEK:  Am  j.  BOREnnoN,  Dtmuv. 


1.    UnEttinT.R'f  LIPtt  tjF  WEWTON     . 
n.     UUK  OTMNOLOOy.     1^    ." »    » 

III.  IILBKUA-M  :   OH,   WBAT  a&StB  Ot  TROUBZJSO  ' 

WATKIU4 

IV.  KilBASSIES  .VSD  FOREIGN  COPBTH.     , 
V.     TENNYS0.T8  MAL'ti 

VI.     pjnii  AND  rw  AOrLTEKATIOSH  ■ 

VIL    (iDIZors  LAl'T  BISSELL 

VUI.    WYUE.-S  ISJLtlKNCK  Ol-  IH>MAHiaM. 
IX,    MIHiO-iTJOXCSAIin)  ALCXANDBXUr  JX\riSU  PtULO-  ] 

BOMIY 

BBIEF  NOTirnS 

HEVIKW  OF  TUB  MOSTH  .... 
LITEHAUV  IKTKLLIOrN'CX    .    .    . 


he  Oeneral  Life  &  Fire  Assurance  Con 

Enf^'i-tred  tj  Sfvocl  Mil  ■/  P^irlifvtrmi. 

SJ.  KING   WILLIAM   STREKT.   LONDON. 

CArzTAZi.  OSTB  KZZ.X.XOV. 

Bit  ((ton. 
GronoE  BRrnniU),  Esq. 
TBin^  CiuuiK.  Rh).  Aid.  kLP.  W 

Jicus  Gkonqk  l\i)>c,  t>q. 

Jitiui  Dniui,  lfM|. 

BaxjAius  feiuisoniji.  Ya^.  Thr  Ki--MJl..u_  r   c,  Vu 

Joira  T.  Keicma,  Rm|. 

Sskttni. 
It  Oosum,  jiut.,  E*q.        Wtuuji  Uvkiu.  jui..  B*^. 

— Tbomaji  r>iL-z,  LL,D.  flciun>~U*«u>  Ocraunw,  | 

Mtiftpi — Srnnm  Vr«r.TKM,  Bwi. 

AuMial  FnaiiuiM  bu-  Ite  Awnnoine  oT  £10E^  par*U«  ftl  ilmlTt 
U         I         »         I         SS         I         W 


»     •    « 


Xn  tb«  UA  ItoiMrtaMat;.— liucB-fcmBi  af  (!>''  1Vn<|r«  iUmfldR  |^g| 

I    Ptnl  «(  totlraiEIlt,  UDDOIpl  AiaUTen  (ID  Lha  ptrifrri -'<•-<>-  ^^ 

I  Ko eliat^  for  ^tuin  bmMlena  Lm  AaacKiO'  ' 
I  All  butncM  relalini^  to  Life  [iBUitauta,  XMt:i- 


il  Comniidocr  ftltratd  to  SoUciltir*.  J 


FUBB   TBA. 

In  packets  of  2  ozs.  and  upwardt,  at  -tt.  per  lb.  for  Cash. 

IE  EMPRESS  OF  CHINA'S  TEA, 

stin^'  of  varioiw  sorts  of  feulhf  fine  Tea,  well  matured  and  so  judicioubly  blemled, 
grt'iii  ll:iv«»ur  and  strength  are  most  hajipily  combined.  Each  packet  bears  ceiti- 
s  that  it  i:j 

MOORE  &  CO.,  Little  Tower  Street,  London. 

OLD    HY    ISIl.VRPE,    GUACECIlUJiCU-STREET;     POl*E   &   Co.,  FlNSBUBT. 

e  pound  Sample  sent  free  to  any  part  of  London,  by  MOORE  &  CO.,  on  receipt 

in  stamps. 

%*  Agent  8  wanted  where  none  are  appointed.  5 


STONE  FLOOBS  AND  DAMP  BOOMS 

SIIOrLI)    BE    COVERED   "WITH 

rRELOAR'S    COCOA    NUT    MATTING, 

I  is  a  non-a])M)i bent  alwavs  dry  and  wann,  and  cannot  be  injured  by  wet.    Prize 
1  awardfil  at  the  (ireat  hxliihiticm,  iSol. 

:ali>irii«'>,  witli  priecs  and  full  part icuUirs,  both  of  Matting  and  also  of  Mats, 
,  Mattn>srs,  Jla^^ocrks,  Netting,  Cordage,  Brushes,  and  all  other  Articles  made 

L'L'.'iiuit  Fihit'  sout  iV»t  Tree. 

T,  Till  i.uui,  Coruaniit  Fibre  Manufacturer,  42,  Ludgate-hill,  Loudon.  9 


CROGGON'S 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  BOOFING  FELT. 

s  ]»r'  :i  ^•\t<•ll-^i\^•ly  used,  ;uid  |iron«>uiirt*d  ellicient,  and  nartieularly  ajiph'cablc  for 
(i.;»i\iK>.  If  i>  a  ii«^ji-c««nduetor. — It  in  ])ortabh',  being  packed  in  rolls,  and 
al)l«'  I'l  li.i  ii.-iLT"'  ill  (Miria,:!'. — If  rllVris  a  saving  of  lialt  the  tind)er  usually 
cd. —  1;  t'.t.i  III'  iM  il\  .ipplitd  l)v  any  un[)raetis{^d  person. — Erom  its  lightness, 
iuLT  "Illy  r.*li».  !■)  il.r  sipi.'irc  of  l(Mj  feet,  the  cost  of  earriajre  is  small. — 
\\\K  >K A'lKS,  \c.,  iu  C/liiHi-h  .-md  otiur  roofs,  the  Eelt  has  been  extensively 


O  Kl.M  i   Ml.  Till.    1  J.MiKUATlKK. 


odorous  Felt,  lor  d.iinp  waiN,  and  f«)r  dami)  flooi's,  under  carpets  and  floor- 
,  aU"  :"'»r   i.inin*.  ii:'\   iinr.sKs,  to  e(pialize  llie  temperature.    PRICE  ONE 
\'V  I'LIi  >\»I  AKK  FOOT. 
ktent  Felted  Sheathingr  for  covering  ships'  bottoms,  &e.    jytj  Balr 

for  Dr. idiiiiiiLT  S. iiin.l,  and  I'ovi.-ring  Steam    Boilers,  Pipes,   tVc,   preventing 
diatio;i  .  t"  !i«  ;it,  tin  p.  I)y  savim;  tuknty-fivk  tkr  cent,  of  fuel, 

j)les,  t(-iiiiitiiii;tl>,  aiul  full  instructions,  on  ajudication  to  CllOGGON  &  CO., 

l)<A\i.ATh-niLL,  London.  10 


HYDE    PARK    SCHOOL, 

JLKADINGLEY,  LEEDS. 

[h  Course-  Mf  Iii-tnirticm  includes,  in  addition  to  the  usual  routine  of  a 
rood  Km:Ii-li  triiniuu,  the  st"^  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  French*  and  Gcrmaa 
i^'^es.  (■ln'iii:sTry,  Dr.iwing,  a»»'     'wniiw^ 

Fur  Term?  'Jh    *-v  R.  BuEWER.  8 


DUTCH  AND   CAPE  FLOWEIUNG   BULBS. 

Ainatour  (JanleiK'W  iltisinui.-*  of  obtaininj^  a  piipply  of  first  ratr*  lail]»s  for  planting  ary  tiir/ 
bctwitni  ami  (hirin^j:  the  immtlH  of  Sej^tcnilMT  to  >ioveiu])«.T,  van  flo  so  \»y  apflyin^*  tt 
Mc8:«rH.  Jami-.s  Cartku  &.  Co.,  Sccddiiiuii  and  Florists.  iiyS,  Hij^h  Hctlliom,  Litn'ion.  kw 
will  fiirwani  their  oi»in|>rnln-!isivc  Catalogue  of  Thitch  and  Cape  Bulbs,  jrif  fff  cfmry', 
and  jtoff  pnidf  on  ap|>lic«ition. 

The  followin;^  K»jl«!olions  from  the  Catalnj2fu«  art*  oalculaUvl  to  jjivo  universal  satUfactico. 

fiO.  *25,  or  12  Hulbs  may  be  had  at  the  Hamr;  nite  an  per  100. 
<j  or  '6  lUilbH  may  b(*  Lad  at  the  same  rate  ai*  per  ]  '1. 


HABDT   BVLBS   FOB  THE    OPEN    BOBDEBS. 

Those  i*t  which  an  *  is  y>relixo«I  are  alsii  jiroper  for  pots  ;  those  prefixed  by  two  *  *  f« 
pots,  biuskclf*  or  water,  and  thoao  without  any  prefix  an?  .suitable  for  tho  opffi  bonlerji  only. 

Hyaeinihri.  Crocus,  TulyantluH  Narcissus,  Tulips,  &c.,  are  also  adminiidy  aU.iptoJ  ics 
fi>rcinj;. 

>AME1)  VAUIETIES,  SKI»AK.\TK.  j  MIXED  VARIETIES. 

lVrlfti>.    I  pCTlft\ 

.£    «.  tl.    ;  JE    s.i. 

l).».     il<iuM«>.  1  tliitiit,  tor  cliniipiii;;  o  is  o  j      — -,  lu'w  NiiitfU^ o   3  * 

•Cr«»«'!n,  n»*w  si'filliii}:!H O  li  ♦!  '    *t'ro«'ii«,  new  !«i*0(11iii|*<i,  30  \ariMi«t5      .     .  0    2  0 

<i]ntliitliiH,  (i  tint' '•itrls 1  2  tS          tjlndiohii,  \arii.»U'4 (•  1({  i1 

•HyMi-iiilhs,doii»il»'or  sinirl.\2'i  v.irieliM  \\  'A  o  j      Hy:i<-i!it1is,  iliiiil*!^  or  Hni;lc  rod      .     .    .  1    .h  •* 

•"— ',  in  2.>  fin*' M<»riH  for  wiiUT,  \i'.      .     .  •'*  'A  O          -  ,  iloiiMf  or  KJn^flo  Miif ]    k  -i 

••-  ,  ill  J.'i  «lo.    wry  ttiiH 10  0             •,  dniMt' or  HiriKlc  white 1    **  •' 

••  -.  ill  2.%  (111.    fxti-iiliiu' .'i  o  n        \liiiiqiiili,  :tvtiriei  it'll o  lii  •• 

•JuuijiiiN,  in  H  vriru'lJi") o  12  o  :      Iri'^.  Enu'lt^h    .     .    - 0  12  n 

IriM,'»plen»lul  EiiKlij-h,  in  •V*^"'0'i«'tL»'a    .1  **  ••  .      — ,  Sj«Hni}»h o    4  •* 

— ,  fiiii"»t  Sp«ni-li.  in  .'HI  Vttri«'ti«"i      .    .  o  liJ  o  '-      N:iriMHM(4,il«iirf,  ftin^do  and  iU>uMt»    .    ,  0    «  •* 

NarHiMH,  dwarf.  >MJir!i»  Mn«l  tlouWo      .  O  12  o        •■  ,  Polyautliiih 1    i'  «) 

••  ■-,  l*i>l\anthii"«.  in  >>  isiriftii*  .     .    .     .  1  l.'i  o          K:inuni''iihiii,  finest  d«>uM(' 0    7  0 

KanniH-iilnH,  Ihu'jit  dtiuM**.  I'tiM-Hru'lie*  1  3  0  i      — .  Miii' dinilm' a    ft  •! 

•  -,  Tifw  St-Mlrh.  lO•^  viiru'tioi    .     .     .    .  2  •»  t»          •  -,  lu'w  8c»>tfh.  5"  varit'tic* 0  12  0 

•    •,  Turban,  in  I  variftu's' ii  .1  o          — ,  TiiH>:in,  variiMia O    I  'J 

ThHii!*,  fisn'Ht  •':irly..'»0%ari«.'ti«»3    .    .    ,  1  h  o  ,      Tn)i|i->.  iim^tt  forU- 0  lii  0 

— ,  hm">t  d'»iiMi',  SO    do 1  b  o  :      ■-,  fnuM  double '. u  2«'  0 

For  oomph't^  list  of  lUilbs.  with  full  infornntion  of  time  fi»r  planting,  J.  C.  &  C«'.  '.-qr 
to  refer  t«>  tiniir  C:i»al.'i;ue,  whirh,  a«t  Mtated  above,  >\ill  be  forwanlcd,  frti  vj  char^fK,  hZ\\\ 
}i04t  poUff  on  ap]*iication. 


SEEDS  FOB  ATmrMH  SOWING. 

•i    !<■   il.    i  £   1.  d. 

lOiMlne  Tftric't  ion,  hardy  p<*renni:d!<      .    .    1     1    o   '    2.'*  fino«t  Tiirielio!*,  half  hardv  perennialn      0    7   4 

.00         do.  'd.i.  .    <i  11    o       12  do.  do'.  .010 

2:*  d>>.  di>.  .     .     .    o    t;    o        2.'i  «hiiiv'r<>t  \urit.'lii'»,  (;re«-nhouteaeedit         Oil*   4 

12  do.  do.  .     .     .    o    :{    o        12  do.  i](».  ..064 

25  f-f'litit-d  «:ir.«  I  t'!s  CuUforiiian  annurtlH ■!«. 

*^*  A  tni'iu  ijiiiuhd  lUt  *»/ iS  «■<'.«,  fuifdhlcjvr  soivint/  at  thU  ictufon  of  the  f/far,  willfUi 
be  found  in  the  A  at  u  mil  CutiO'^fnc. 


SEEDS   FOB   OEITEBAL   SFBINO   SOWINO. 

.\  Catalogue  of  Kloricultural,  Ve;;«'labl«',  and  .\;.Ticultural  SeiuV>  w  publishe«]  aiimi^llv  on 
the  Irtt  of  .hiiiuary.  by  Jamks  Oautkii  i\:  Co.,  which  \h  aeknowled^tid  to  bf  the  mopt  cirni- 
jm.'henMW  Vi  t  succinct  Annual  Catahivruc  of  Si'i-dn  publi.siiod  ;  it  iuoludoff  lUfritt  itidvijilid 
:L'»i*ortmcnts  lit  (ii-nnan  Astci.'*  Sto<:U«4. /inni»s.  rhloxes.  Knlsani:?,  Wallflowers.  &c.,  bcsiiSce 
a  liM  of  u|»wartls  of  1  ">o<i  j{pi(.i(s  nnd  varieties  of  Fhiwi-r  Stud?*,  which  ci»uipri.«e  all  e*!a* 
bbsiied  f:«\oiiriTeH,  andm.-iny  new  juid  Hire  si-rds  ;  the  Kitchen  ("lanlcn  department  is  also 
\ery  comi>lete. 

ColK'Ct.ion.^  of  Kl'-»wi  r  Si/eds  from  .Is.  to  i.'.'. 
Collections  of  N'o-.tabli!  Seeds,  from  lOs.  t^i  C5. 

A  Ottafiifft't  o/  Scrd^f  all/  Ic  fuwardvd  frt %'  o/t7#ri/"yr,  und po;ft-jHtid  on  apjhUrnfif.u. 

•1.  C.  &  Co.  betT  itspocifully  to  observe  that  when  the  selection  of  stvds  is  left  open  x<y 
tb'in,  thiv  an-  txtninely  liberal,  and  all  communicatiuns  addressed  as  under  uill  be 
)>ri»nipt.ly  atieiided  t.». 

JAMES  CAETEB  &  Co.,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  238,  High  Holborn. 

London.  '  3 


ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 


DECEMBER,    1865. 


'It  is  of  gtMtrst  oouoenimtMit  in  the  Ctntnh  naiJ  ComnumirenltH  to  liars 
a  rigiUiit  rjn  liow  bonki  dcmnm  Uieiu»«lvn  u  well  u  uiirn,  uul  tiierrofter 
to  cnulliip,  UDprivui,  nud  do  »hupcit  iiiitioj  oii  them  u  maleluiilotw ;  fur 
bnoks  itt  iiot  alwalBtclT  dead  thwpi,  r>iit  ilci  twnliun  a  potmi?  nf  life  IB 
theiQ  I  u  Ik  an  Adjvn  u  tlial  uul  wu  wIwm  pn<Kmjr  liiaj  ur-.'— Jf///M> 


LONDON : 

WABD  AND  CO.,  PAIEUNOSTER  BOW. 

.    OUrOAKT    AXD    BOX,    EDDEDOBOB:    K    STABR,    QUBOOW : 


CONTENTS. 


I.     THE  ITALIAN  PRE-RAPHAELITES 041 

IL     BRITISH  FERNS C5S 

IIL    KOSSS  FUR  HUNTERS  OF  THE  FAK  WEST    ....  665 
IV.     ULLMAN'S    REFORMERS  BEFORE   THE    REFORMA- 
TION .     • 67S 

V.     QUATREFAGES*  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  NATURALIST.  6S4 

VL    MODERN  GREEK  LITERATURE T'.'l 

VII.     TAOARTS  WRITINGS  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LOCKE.  715 

VIII.    EPPS  ON  CONSTIPATION 736 

IX.     THE  LIFE  AND  LABOURS  OF  AR AGO 743 

BRIEF  NOTICES 760 

EDITORIAL  POSTSCRIIT 76S 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE 763 


TO   TRUSTEES,    EXECUTORS,    PERSONS   RESIDING   ABROAD, 

AND   OTHERS. 


THE    RENT  GUARANTEE  SOCIETY 

(Establhhed  1850,  with  a  Capital  of  £100,000), 

Undoriakcs  ihc  rronipt  ami  tniiisinission  to  order  of  dindciids  on  monov  in  tlje 
Fumls,  tlchi'uhiri.'s,  sliarcs,  and  utlu:r  securities,  at  a  small  commission,  regulated  by 
the  auiouut  received. 

TRUSTEES. 

Thomas  "Rkassky,  Esq.,  TiO,  Lowiulps-sqiiarc. 
John  Hokviiii  JjLuyi),  Esq ,  1,  Kiiifif\s  Beneli-walk,  Tomjilc. 
"William  Samvsox  JImdgkinson,  Esq.,  50,  Upper  Thames-street. 
CuTiutKKT  William  Johnson,  Esq.,  F.U.S.,  Gray's  Inu  and  Cn^ydon. 
James  L.  RiDGWAy,  Esq.,  109,  Piccadilly. 

Parties  desirous  of  availin{*  thwnselves  of  Iho  services  of  the  Society  are  requested 
to  api>ly  ])ei-sonally  or  ])y  letter  at  the  Society's  ollices,  3,  Charlotte-row,  Mansion- 
house,  Loudon. 

JOHN  PIERCE,  Secretary,  20 


WORTH  NOTICE.— What  has  alwavs  been  wanted  is  just  published, 
price  Is.,  the  DICTIONARY  APPENDIX,  Sixth  Edition,  containing  up- 
wards of  7000  words  not  fouud  iu  the  Dictionary,  comprising  the  participles  of  the 
verbs,  which  pcrph'x  even  the  hest  writers.  No  person  that  WTitcs  a  letter  shoidd 
be  without  this  work.  All  School  Pupils  should  have  it.  Those  who  possess  this  book 
stand  on  higher  ground  than  the  rest  of  the  community. 

*  AVe  heartily  recounncnd  this  book.' — ZiV^«.  Mtrj.  *  This  book  is  invaluable.* — JFcell^ 
Times. 

Seeley  &  Co.,  51,  Ilect-street.    The  Twelfth  Thousand  is  now  selling.        18 


PUBi:   TEA. 

In  jmcl'ctft  of  2  ozs.  and  upwards,  at  -is.  per  lb,  for  Cash. 

HE  EMPRESS  OF  CHINA'S  TEA, 

■isistinj^  of  \:»rii)us  sorts  of  rcalh/JiHe  Tea,  woll  nmturod  aud  so  judiciously  blended, 
fa.t  gnrut  tlavour  and  slreu4;tli  are  most  happily  coinhiaed.  Eaen  packet  iMrarsccdi- 
•tes  that  it   is  (iENt;isK  anp  Vnadultekated  Tea.    MUOUE  &  CO,  Little 

"UTER-SIKKKT,  L< >N DON. 

%*  Agents  wanted  where  none  arc  appointed.  19 


STONE  FLOORS  AND  DAMP  BOOMS 

SUOULD   BE   COV£BEI>   WITH 

TRELOAR'S    COCOA    NUT    MATTING, 

fcJch  is  a  non-a])sorbent  always  dry  and  warm,  and  cannot  be  injured  by  wet.  Prize 
=3dal  awarded  at  the  Great  Exhil)ition,  1851. 

Catalogues,  witli  prices  and  full  partiouLirs,  l)oth  of  Matting  and  also  of  Mats, 
fcflfs,  Mattrfsses,  Hassocks,  Netting,  Cordage,  Brushes,  aud  all  other  Articles  uiado 
^ocoauut  Fibre,  sent  Tost  Free. 

T.  TiiKLOAii,  Cocoanut  Fibre  Manufacturer,  42,  Ludgatc-hill,  London.         20 


SOUTHCATE    GREEN,  MIDDLESEX. 

EST.UiLlSlLMENT  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

"~^HE  course  of  Instruction  comprises  English  Literature  in  its  various 
l)ran{ his,  French,  Drawing,  Dancing,  Piano  and  Singing,  and  every  dcscni)tiou 
IKcedlework. 

X'enns,    H»  (iuinoius  per  annum,  which  include  washing,  use  of  l)ooks,  stationery, 

sic,  and  r\  i?ry  iirccssary  for  use  at  school.— Prospectuses  at  Mr.  IIahduig's,  Dow- 

'  c  Duck,  lYiKT  ThaFues-strect,  London.  13 

CBOGGON'S 

patent  asphalte  roofing  felt. 

las  Ix'iMi  ♦■\li'ii>i\(ly  used,  and  ]>ronouncctl  efficient,  and  particularly  applicable  for 
Toi  (i.iMMi.s.  li  ^is  a  non-conductor. — It  is  port  able,  neiuj^  packed  in  rolls,  and 
\\:\\i\v  ti»  .lainay;*'  in  carriai:!'. — It  eiVects  a  saving  of  half  the  timber  usually 
\iircd. —  It  oaii  Im"  easily  applied  by  any  unpractised  person. — From  its  lightness, 
^srhini^  nuly  tJlh.  to  the  square  of  lOO  feet,  the  cost  of  carriage  is  small.— 
<•  DKK  SL\TKS,  &('.,  in  Church  and  other  roofs,  the  Felt  has  been  extensively 
cl  to  ia(.ri.\Ti:  Tiit  TKMrERAiuriK. 

Cnodoroua  Felt,  fur  dauip  wails,  and  for  damn  floors,  under  carpets  and  floor- 
t  lis.  alsn  tor  LiMNc;  iut>N  iiorsKs,  to  cqu:dizc  tue  temperature.    PIUCE  ONE 

ISNV  ri:i{  smi;ark  foot. 

latent  Felted  Sheathingr  f^r  covering  ships*  bottoms,  &c.    'Drj  Balr 

'^X  for  !)(•:.. ii'iiiiiir  Soun<l,  and  Covering  Steam  Boilers,  Pipes,   &c.,  preventing 

•adiatioii   •■!'  h.at,  thdrhv  savinir  TWENTY-KIVE  PER  CENT.  OF  FUEL. 

"*  Mipl«>,  l»  >tiru(mials,  imd  fidl  instnictions,  on  application  to  CllOGGON  &  CO., 

Dowci.vTE-uiLL,  Louaou.  23 


HYDE    PARK    SCHOOL, 

IIEADIXGLEY,  LEEDS. 

"*  HE  Coursi-  of  Instruction  includes,  in  addition  to  the  usual  routine  of  a 
good  Kni:li>h   training,  the  study  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Prench,  and  German 
j^Ligtrs,  Ciiruiistry,  Drawing,  and  Drilling. 

For  Terms  apply  to  the  Rev.  R.  Brewzk.  % 


wow    XSAIIT. 

&  Oeaeml  Vlav  of  the  PrlnDl;>l«B,  Proirr«B>,  ttnil  VeftltJ 
tho  OorpomHaB  of  tbe  SoottUb  ProvldMat  Xnstltatlon 
MlBlted  tn  XSS7,  sad  Ui»  oaly  Society  In  wld«ti  Ui«  ndvaa 
of  IKutniil  XiU'n  Acanranoa  ean  bi^  Kootired,  liy  noAAr«M 
mluin*.  wiUwnt  pBraooal  UabUlty. 

Xnt«naiiiv  Lir«  AoBorvra  aro  ln*1t«d  ro  oomp&r«  tb* 
vialona  and  r«Ma  of  thin  Saolatr  wlUi  tba«e  of  ocber  or 

roll  Kaports,  lUostrativo  of  tbs  rapid  progreaa  a 
Bedotj^s  btialiutBBi  wltli  Tablee,  and  overy  lnl'omiaCloii< 
ws.rd«d  ttmt,  oa  appUeattoa  to  B«ad  aflov.  In  Edlobarrkl 
Tbs  iKindoB  Br&acLb,  64,  OraocohnrGlt-vtTaafe. 

aaomax  obaht,  As«at  and  s«ei«ft 

49r  TIu  Books  of  th«  Bodvty  cl«»«  oa  3lat  Doeombor 


IMPEBUL  LIFE  IKSUKANCE  COMPAN 

1,  OUi  BHOAD  STREET,  LOXDOS. 


lie  AtiUUitl  IwMUiu  iniui 

williiMt  pvliu]iattaa  la  rruflU,  niiy  IM  rSttttd  »L  mtoepd' 
SAUUKL  ISOAIJ4. 
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